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BOOK    VI. 
CHAPTER  II.     SECTION  I. 

Ecclefia/lical  Hi/lory  of  England,  from  the  Acceffion  of 
Henry  VII.  A.D.  1485.5  to  the  Acceffion  of  Henry 
VIII.  A.D.  1509. 

THE  ecclefiaftical  tranfa&ions  in  the  reign  of  Cent. XV. 
Henry*  VII.  that  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  *—^ — • 
were  not  many  and  mall  be  related  in  as  few 
words  as  poffible. 

Cardinal  Bourchier,  who  had  been  Arch-  Convoca- 
biihop  of  Canterbury  thirty- two  years,  died  in 
January  A.D.  1486.,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
John  Morton,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  who  had  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  elevation  of  Henry  to  the 
throne.  This  primate  convened  a  fynod  of  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  his  province  February  i3th, 
A.D.  1487.,  at  St.  Paul's,  for  the  reformation  of 
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Cent.xv.  the  manners  of  the  clergy.     Complaints  were 
* — ^— '  made  to  the  fynod,  that  the  preachers  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  in  their  fermons. 
at  Paul's  Oofs,  inveighed  againft  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  in  the  hearing  of  the  laity,  who  all, 
faid  they,  hate  the  clergy,  and  delight  to  hear 
their  vices  expofed.    The  Prior  of  St.  John  was 
called,  and  appeared  before  the  fynod,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  correct  this  great  abufe.     The  invec- 
tives of  thefe  preachers,  however,  do  not  feem 
to  have  been  without  foundation  ;  for  many  of 
the  London  clergy  were  accufed  in  this  convo- 
cation of  fpending  their  whole  time  in  taverns' 
and  ale-houfes,  of  concealing  their  tonfure,  and 
allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  of  imitating 
the  laity  in  their   drefs.     They  were  feverely 
reprimanded  for  thefe  enormities.    This  convo- 
cation granted  a  tenth  of  their  benefices  for  one" 
year  to  the  King,  and  inflituted  a  new  holy-day 
to  commemorate  the  transfiguration  of  Chrifl,  to 
be  obferved  every  year  on  the  7th  of  Auguil.1 
JPacftorai         Immediately  after  the  convocation  was  di£ 
miffed,  the  primate  publilhed  a  pafloral  letter 
for  the  reformation  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
clergy.    In  this  letter  the  good  primate  doth  not 
trouble  his  clergy  with  recommending  a  fingl$ 
virtue  or  reproving  a  lingle  vice  ;  but  he  charges, 
them,  with  great  folemnity,  not  to  wear  fhort 
liripoops  of  filk,  nor  gowns  open  before,   nor 
fwords,  nor  daggers,  nor  embroidered  girdles; 
to  be  very  careful  of  their  tonfure,  and  to  keep 
<tbeir  hair  always  fo  fhort  that  all  the  world  may 
*  Wilkio*  Co&cU.  tozQ.ui*  p.  618* 
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fee  their  ears  ;  and  he  threatens  them  with  very  Cent.xv. 
fevere  cenfures,  if  they  do  not  obferve  thefe  in-  *"  *"*"* 
junctions.     He  recommends  refidence  on  their 
benefices  to  all  rec"lors  and  vicars  who  have  only 
one  living,  and  no  difpenfation,  nor  canonical 
impediment,  nor  lawful  excufe  for  non-refidence, 
that  they  may  preferve  their  flocks  from  that  ra- 
pacious wolf  the  devil.2 

The  diflblute  manners  of  the  clergy,  efpeci-  Papal  butL 
ally  of  the  regulars,  made  a  mighty  noife  at  this 
time,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  laity,  who 
were  provoked  to  fee  the  immenfe  pofieflions, 
beflowed  upon  the  church  by  the  miftaken  piety 
of  their  anceilors,  fo  fhamefully  abufed.  The 
court  of  Rome  became  apprehenfive  that  this 
difcontent  of  the  laity  might  produce  dif- 
agreeable  effects.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  fent  a 
bull  to  Archbimop  Morton  in  March  1490.,  in 
which  he  acquaints  him,  that  he  had  heard  with 
great  grief  from  perfons  worthy  of  credit,  that 
the  monks  of  all  the  different  orders  in  England 
had  grievoufly  degenerated ;  "  and  that  giving 
"  themfelves  up  to  a  reprobate  fenfe,  they  led 
"  lewd  and  diflblute  lives,  by  which  they  brought 
<c  ruin  upon  their  own  fouls,  fet  an  ill  example 
"  to  others,  and  gave  great  offence  and  fcandal 
"  to  many."  His  Holinefs  then  directed  the 
primate  to  admonifli  the  abbots  and  priors  of  all 
the  convents  in  his  province,  to  reform  them- 
felves and  thofe  under  them ;  arid  if  any  of  them 
did  not  obey  that  admonition, .  he  gave  him 
authority  to  vifit  and  reform  them  by  ecclefiaf- 

*  Wilkin.  ConciL  torn.  iii.  p.  6  to. 
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Cent.xv.  tical  cenfures,  to  cut  off  incurable  members  by 
deprivation,  and  to  call  the  fecular  arm  to  his 
affiftance  when  it  was  neceffary.3 

In  obedience  to  this  bull  the  primate  fent 

letter.  monitory  letters  to  the  fuperiors  of  all  the  con- 
vents and  religious  houfes  in  his  province,  ad- 
monifhing  and  commanding  them  by  the  autho- 
rity he  had  received  from  the  Pope,  to  reform 
themfelves  and  their  fubjects,  from  certain  vices, 
of.  which  they  were  faid  to  be  guilty,  and  of 
which  he  accufed  them.  The  monitory  letter 
that  was  fent  on  this  occafion  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Alban's  hath  been  publifhed.  If  that  abbot 
and  his  monks  were  ftained  with  all  the  odious 
vices  of  which  the  primate  fays  in  his  letter  they 
were  notorioufly  guilty,  they  were  a  mod  exe- 
crable crew,  and  flood  much  in  need  of  refor- 
mation. Some  of  thefe  vices  are  fo  deteftable, 
that  they  cannot  be  fo  much  as  named  in  hiftory. 
u  You  are  infamous,  (fays  he  to  the  Abbot,)  for 
fcC  iimony,  uiiiry,  and  fquandering  away  the  pof- 
"  feflions  of  your  monaftery,  befides  other  enor- 
"  mous  crimes  mentioned  below."  One  of 
thefe  crimes  was,  that  he  had  turned  all  the 
inodeft  women  out  of  the  two  nunneries  of  Pray 
and  Sapwell,  (over  which  he  pretended  to 
have  a  jurifdiclion,)  and  filled  them  with 
proftitutes ;  tha't  they  were  efteemed  no  better 
than  brothels,  and  that  he  and  his  monks 
publicly  frequented  them  as  fuch.  His  Grace 
ieems  to  have  been  we'll  informed;  for  he 
names  fome  of  thefe  infamous  women  and  their 

3  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  630. 
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gallants.  The  monks  were  at  lead  as  profligate  as  Cent-  xv- 
their  abbot:  for  befides  keeping  concubines  both 
\vithin  and  without  the  monaftery,  he  accufes 
them  of  dealing  the  church  plate  and  jewels, 
and  even  of  picking  the  jewels  out  of  the  fhrine 
of  their  patron  St,  Alban.  He  allows  them  fixty 
days  to  reform  from  all  their  vices, efpecialiy  from 
cutting  down  the  woods,  and  Healing  the  plate 
and  jewels  of  the  monaftery  ;  but  if  they  did  not 
reform  in  that  time,  and  become  very  chafte, 
honefl,  and  good  monks,  he  threatens  them  with 
a  vifitation.4  What  effect  this  monitory  letter 
had  on  the  abbot  and  his  monks  we  are  not  in- 
formed :  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  great.  For 
\ve  learn  from  the  fame  letter,  that  they  had  been 
feveral  times  admonilhed  before  to  no  purpofe. 
When  the  monaflics  lived  in  idlenefs,  wallowed 
in  wealth  and  luxury,  and  were  doomed  to  celi- 
bacy, the  temptations  to  certain  vices  were  too 
ilrong  to  be  overcome  by  monitory  letters,  which 
they  probably  confidered  as  things  of  courfe. 

The  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  was-foon  difco- 
vered,  and  became  univerfally  known  ;  and  the 
clergy  fecured  his  favour  by  granting  him  money 
from  time  to  time.  Both  the  convocations  of 
Canterbury  and  York  met,  A.  D.  1491.,  and 
each  of  them  granted  him  a  tenth  of  their 
livings  for  one  year.5 

Henry  VII.  neglected  no  opportunity  of  de-  Petition  to 
preffing  the  houle  of  York,  and  exalting  that  of i] 
Lancafter,  from  which  he  pretended  to  derive 
his  title  to  the  throne.     Henry  VI.  the  laft  king 

4  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  Hi.  p.  63?.          5  Ibid.  ^634*635. 
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Cent.  XV.  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  had  been  buried  firft 
in  the  abbey  of  Chertfey,  to  which  there  was  a 
prodigious  concourfe  of  people  to  behold  the 
miracles  that  were  laid  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  To  put  a  flop  to  this,  Richard  III.  re- 
moved the  body  from  Chertfey,  and  interred  it  in 
the  collegiate  church  in  the  caftle  of  Windfor, 
to  which  the  people  had  not  fuch  eafy  accefs. 
Henry  prefented  a  petition  to  the  Pope,  A.  D. 
1494.,  for  his  permiflion  to  tranflate  the  facred 
remains  of  that  pious  king  from  Windfor  to 
Weftminfter,  a  place  of  much  greater  celebrity, 
where  many  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
lay  intombed,  though  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Windfor  oppofed  the  tranllation6.  A  mighty 
king  applies  to  a  foreign  prieft  to  overcome  the 
refiftance  of  his  own  chaplains;  fo  fmall  was  the 
authority  of  kings,  and  fo  great  the  authority  of 
popes,  over  the  ecclefiaftics  of  thofe  times! 

Still  further  to  aggrandife  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter, Henry,  in  the  fame  year  1494.,  peti- 
tioned the  Pope  to  canonife  Henry  VL,  andtranf- 
mitted  a  long  lift  of  the  wonderful  miracles 
wrought  by  that  pious  prince,  both  in  his  life- 
time and  after  his  death ;  particularly  that  he  had 
given  fight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
ftrength  to  the  lame,  and  had  cured  all  other 
difeafes.  The  Pope  granted  a  commiffion  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bifhop  of 
Durham  to  examineinto  the  fanctity  of  this  royal 
candidate  for  canonifation,  and  into  the  reality 
of  his  miracles7.  This  affair,  however,  was 

*  Wflkin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  635.         '  Ibid.  p.  640. 
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never  accomplished,  and  Henry  was  nevercanon-  Cent.  XV. 
ifed,  being  as  unfortunate  after  his  death  as  he  had 
been  during  his  life  ;  nor  are  we  informed  what 
put  a  Hop  to  this  pious  project.  The  mod  pro- 
bable conjecture  is,  that  Henry  VII.  found  that 
the  canonifation  of  a  king  would  cofl  more  mo- 
ney than  he  had  imagined,  or  was  difpofed  to 
expend. 

Archbifhop  Morton  died  A.D.  1500.,  and  was  Jubilee. 
fucceeded  by  Henry  Dean,  Bifhop  of  Salisbury. 
This  being  the  year  of  jubilee,  prodigious  multi- 
tudes crowded  to  Rome  from  all  Chriftian  coun- 
tries, to  partake  of  the  pardons  and  indulgences 
that  were  then  difpenfed  in  great  profufion.  But 
as  many  good    catholics,  who  lived  in  diflant 
countries,  wiflied  to  (hare  in  thofe  benefits,  but 
were  not  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  or  the  expence 
of  fo  long  a  journey,  the  Pope  Alexander  V.,  to 
accommodate  them,   and  to  difpofe  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  treafures  of  the  church,  which  are  inex- 
hauftible,  fent  agents  into  every  country,  fur- 
nifhed  with  fufficient  quantities  of  thefe  facred 
commodities,  which  they  fold  to  all  who  chofe 
to  buy  them.  One  Jafper  Pons,  a  Spaniard,  was 
fent  into  England  on  this  occafion,  who  managed 
this  traffic  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  he  collected 
and  carried  off  a  great  mafs  of  money,  without 
giving  much  fcandal.8 

One  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  nuncio  to  get 
money  and  avoid  fcandal  was  this  :  He  gave  out, 
that  all  the  money  he  received  for  pardons,  indul- 
gences, &c.  was  to  be  expended  in  an  expedition 

*  Antiq.  Britain,  p.  33*. 
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Cent.  XV.  againft  the  Turks.  To  procure  credit  to  this  af- 
' — ""  '  fertion,  he  brought  a  bull  from  the  Pope  to  the 
.King,  in  which  HisHolinefs  acquainted  him,  that 
he  and  his  brethren  the  cardinals,  in  afolemn  con- 
clave, had  refolved upon  an  expedition  againft  the 
Turks,  thofe  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith; 
that  they  had  fettled  the  plan  of  operations,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  money,  fleets,  and  armies, 
for  which  they  depended  on  the  religious  zeal  of 
Chriftian  princes  and  ftates.  He  acquainted  him 
with  the  plan  of  operations ;  that  the  Kings  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bohemia  were  to  invade 
Romania ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack 
the  Turks  in  Greece ;  and  the  Englifli,  Vene- 
tians, and  other  maritime  powers,  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Conftantinople  withaftrong  fleet  and 
army.  He  concluded  with  conjuring  the  King, 
in  the  moft  earneft  manner,  to  engage  with  all  his 
power  in  this  moft  holy  and  pious  undertaking. 
To  this  bull  Henry  returned  a  civil  but  evafive 
anfwer  ;  the  nuncio  conveyed  his  money  to 
Rome,  and  the  expedition  againft  the  Turks  was 
no  more  mentioned.9 

Centxvi.  Henry  Dean,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  died 
A.  D.  1502.,  and  was  fucceeded  by  William  War- 
ham,  Bifhop  of  London.  The  difciples  of  Wick- 
liff,  then  commonly  called  Lollards,  had  been  fo 
long  and  fo  cruelly  perfecuted,  that  their  num. 
bers  were  much  diminifhed ;  and  many  who  had 
imbibed  thofe  dangerous  opinions,  carefully  con- 
cealed them.  It  appears  alfo  that  the  Lollards 
at  this  time  were  not  in  general  fo  ambitious  of 

n  Bacon,  ad  an.  1500. 
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the  crown  of  martyrdom  as  they  had  been  for-  Cent.xvi. 
merly  ;  for  many  of  them,  when  they  were  ac- 
cufed  of  herefy,  and  threatened  with  the  cruel 
death  inflicted  on  heretics,  recanted,  and  burnt 
their  faggot,  to  preferve  themfelves  from  burn- 
ing. The  fires,  however,  in  which  heretics  were 
confumed,  were  not  extinguished.  Many,  both 
men  and  women,  were  reduced  to  allies  for  the 
crime  of  herefy  in  the  laft  years  of  Henry  VII. ; 
of  whofe  fufferings  thofe  readers  who  take  plea- 
fure  in  perilling  fuch  {hocking  relations  will  find 
a  full  account  in  the  work  quoted  below. I0 


SECTION  II. 

Ecclefiaftical  Hijlory  of  England,  from  the  Acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.  A.D.  1509,  to  the  Acceffion  of  Edward 
VI.,  A.D.  1547- 

r]PHAT  the  llate  of  religion  and  of  the  church  The 
A    of  England  underwent  great  changes  in  the  c^^ 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL  is  univerfally  known.  But  the  ftate. 
it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  thefe  changes  were 
brought  about  by  the  ftate,  and  not  by  the  church, 
and  that  therefore  the  hiflory  of  them  belongs  to 
civil  rather  than  to  eccleiiaflical  hiftory ;  for  this 
reafon,  the  occalions,  caufes,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  mod  important  of  thefe  changes, 
have  been  related  in  their  proper  places,  in  the 
firft  chapter  of  this  book  ;  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  tranfa6lions 

l?  Fox,  A<5ls  and  Monuments,  vol.i.  0.710—715. 
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Cent.xvi.  of  this  period  that  were  more  ftr  icily  ecclefiaftical, 
"""^  J  which  maybe  comprifed  within  moderate  limits. 
The  Eng-       Few  nations  in  Europe  Teemed  to  be   more 
um^attai  -  firmjy  attached  to  the  court  and  church  of  Rome, 
Rome.        than  the  Englifli  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were  uni- 
verfally  devoted  to  the  papacy,  and  more  the 
fubjecls  of  the  Pope  than  of  their  native  fove- 
reign.     They  defended  all  the  doctrines,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  with  much  zeal, 
and  perfecuted  all  who  prefumed  to  call  any  of 
thefein  queflion  with  unrelenting  cruelty.    The 
laity,  indeed,  fometimes  railed  at  the  vices,  and 
repined  at  the  riches  of  their  fpiritual  guides;  but 
the  far  greateft  number  of  them  entertained  no 
doubts  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the 
truth  of  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church.     The 
King  had  been  infpired  by  his  inftru&ors  with 
,  the  highefl  veneration  forhis  holy  father  at  Rome, 
and  with  the  moft  violent  hatred  to  herefy  and 
heretics.     This  attachment  of  the  King  and  the 
clergy  to  the  fee  of  Rome  continued  unabated 
during  the  firft  nineteen  years  of  this  reign. 
The  tranfadlions  therefore  of  that  period  were 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  former  periods, 
and  do  not  merit  a  minute  invefligation. 
Cwrfe-  The  Popes  of  the  times  we  are  delineating  fel- 

'*  dom  neglected  to  prefent  fome  confecrated 
trinket  that  was  much  valued,  and  that  cofl  them 
little,  to  thofe  princes  at  their  acceffion,  from 
whomtheyexpe&edfubflantialfavours.  JuliusII. 
fent  a  confecrated  rofe  of  gold  dipped  in  chrifm, 
and  perfumed  with  jnufk,to  Ardjbilhop  Warham 

10  April 
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April  5th,  A.  D.  1510.,  to  be  prefented  to  the  Ccnt.XVi. 
King  at  high  mafs,  with  his  apoftolical  benedic- 
tion.     Henry  received  the  precious  rofe,  and 
more  precious  benediction,  with  profound  reve- 
rence and  exceffive  joy. JI 

The  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury  met  at  St.  Paul's,  February  6th,  A.  D. 
1511.5  and  made  the  King  a  more  valuable  pre- 
fent,  by  granting  him  a  fubiidy  of  ^25,000* I2 

Great  profits  accrued  in  thofe  times  to  the 
archbifliops  and  bifhops,  and  the  officers  of  their  betwe«tt 
courts,  from  the  regiilration  and  probation  of  mate  and 
teflaments,  the  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of  his  fuffra" 
inteftates,  and  the  trial  of  caufes  in  their  feveral  8 
courts  ;  and  violent  difputes  arofe  about  the  di- 
vifion  of  thefe  profits.  In  former  times  the  tef- 
taments  of  all  perfons  were  proved  and  regiftered 
in  the  court  of  the  diocefe  wherein  he  had  re- 
fided  and  died,  and  the  feveral  biihops  and  their 
officials  had  the  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of 
thofe  who  died  inteftate  within  their  diocefes. 
Caafes  were  alfo  tried  in  the  court  of  the  diocefe 
in  which  the  parties  refided,  though  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  archbifhop's  court.  This  arrangement 
had  been  eftablifhed  by  a  constitution  of  the  papal 
legate  Ottabon,  and  confirmed  by  uniform  prac- 
tice. But  the  late  Archbifhop  Morton,  being  a 
cardinal,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  prime 
minifter,  had  great  power,  which  he  employed 
in  making  encroachments  on  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  his  fuffragans  and  their  courts. 
He  pretended  that  the  teftaments  of  all  perfons, 

"  Wilkin.  ConcU.tpna.iii.  p.  6j9*  "  Ibid. 
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Cent.  XVI.  whohadeffe6lsin  different  diocefes,  or  who  died 
poffeffed  of  bona  notabilia,  Ihould  be  proved  and 
regiftered  in  the  archbifhop's  court,  and  that  the 
goods  of  inteftates  in  thefe  circumftances  fliould 
be  adminiftered  by  his  officials.  Befides  this, 
he  brought  almoft  all  litigations  into  his  own 
court  (to  which  he  gave  the  new  name  of  the 
prerogative  court)  by  prohibitions,  advocations, 
and  admitting  appeals  before  fentence.  Thefe 
innovations  were  oppofed  by  his  fuffragans,  and 
by  none  fo  keenly  as  by  William  Warham,  who 
acted  as  advocate  to  Richard  Hill,  Bifhop  of 
London,  who  appealed  to  the  Pope  againftthem. 
But  when  Warham  was  advanced  to  the  primacy, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  carried  thefe  en- 
croachments farther  than  his  predeceffor  Cardi- 
nal Morton  had  done,  and  reje6bed  all  the  pro- 
pofals  of  his  fuffragans  for  an  accommodation  I3. 
This  conteft  continued  long,  and  was  conducted 
with  great  violence  and  rancour  ;  which  is  one 
proof,  among  many  others,  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  did  not  diminifh  their  love  of  money, 
or  make  them  more  indifferent  about  amaffi.ng 
wealth. 

Divifions         Divifions  and  difputes  prevailed  among  the  re- 

among  the  gular,as  well  as  among  the  fecular  clergy  of  Eng- 

regu  ars.     ^^  'm  this  period,  particularly  between  the  Fran- 

cifcans,  or  gray  friars,  and  the  Dominicans,  or 

black  friars,  about  the  immaculate  conception  of 

the  Virgin  Mary,  maintained  by  the  former,  and 

denied  by  the  latter.    This  queftion  was  agitated 

feveral  years  with  great  warmth,  and  appeared  to 

'*  Wilkin.  Concil.  tom.iii.  p.  653— 659. 
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be  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  engaged  the  atten-  cent.xvi. 
tionofthe  whole  Chriftian  world.  Atlength,  how- 
ever, an  end  was  put  to  this  controverly  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the  Francifcans  ;  a 
new  feftival  was  inftituted  to  commemorate  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
all  who  denied  it  were  declared  to  be  heretics. I4 

If  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  at  variance  among 
themfelves,  they  were  at  Hill  greater  variance 
with  the  laity  about  the  immunities  of  the  church ; 
that  is,  of  the  clergy,  and  their  exemption  from 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  civil  courts  and  civil  ma- 
giilrates.  This  had  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  for  feveral  centuries, 
and  had  fometimes  involved  both  in  very  great 
diftrefs.  This  controverly  was  revived  and  in- 
flamed by  an  act  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1512.,  by 
which  all  who  were  accufed  of  murder  or  robbery 
were  to  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts,  except  bifhops, 
priefts,  and  deacons ;  and  if  found  guilty,  were 
to  be  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy IS.  This  act 
was  exclaimed  againfl  by  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  as  a  moft  impious  invafion  of  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church,  becaufe  fubdeacons,  aco- 
lyths,  exorcifts,  &c.  were  thereby  fubjected  to 
be  tried  for  murder  or  robbery  by  laymen,  and 
to  be  hanged  if  they  were  found  guilty.  The 
pulpits  every  where  rung  with  declamations 
againft  this  act;  and  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb, 
in  a  fermon  at  Paul's  Crofs,  declared,  that  all 
perfons,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal,  who  had 
aflented  to  that  infamous  act,  had  incurred  the 

14  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  73 *.  a5  Statutes,  4  Henry  VIII,  cap.  2. 
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Cent.  xvi.  cenfures  of  the  church.  This  zealous  Abbot  alfo 
*• — * — '  publilhed  a  book,  to  prove  that  the  perfons  of 
clerks,  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders, 
were  facred,  and  that  they  could  not  be  tried  and 
punifhed  by  the  laity  for  any  crimes I5.  The  tern- 
poral  lords,  and  the  houfe  of  commons,  exafpe- 
rated  at  this  attempt  of  the  clergy  to  emancipate 
themfelves  from  the  reftraints  of  law,  and  from 
punifhment  for  the  greateft  crimes,  petitioned 
the  King  to  reprefs  their  infolence,  and  compel 
them  to  retracl;  their  opinion.  The  matter  was 
debated  before  the  King  in  council,  the  judges, 
and  a  numerous  audience,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity.  The  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb  was  advo- 
cate for  the  immunities  which  the  church  and 
clergy  claimed ;  and  Dr.  Standifh,  one  of  the 
King's  fpiritual  council,  pleaded  againft  them. 
t  After  a  long  debate,  the  audience  in  general 
being  convinced  that  Dr.  Standifh  had  the  better 
of  the  argument,  requefted  the  bifliops  to  com- 
mand the  Abbot  to  recant  his  opinion.  But  this 
they  poiitively  refufed  5  declaring,  that  it  was 
tbeir  own  opinion,  and  the  do6lrine  of  holy 
church. 17 

Richard  When  things  were  in  this  ftate,  an  event  hap- 
Hunne's  pened  that  inflamed  the  animofity  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  efpecially  in  London.  One 
Richard  Hunne,  a  refpec~lable  citizen,  was  fued 
by  the  pried  of  his  parifh,  in  the  legate's  court, 
for  a  mortuary,  which  he  pretended  to  be  due  to 
him  for  the  burial  of  a  child  of  his  only  five 
weeks  old.  Hunne,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 

*  ftvacfr  Hift.  freforau  vol  i,  p.  ia,  13.  v  ibid.  p.  13. 
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fued  the  pried  in  the  king's  bench,  in  a  premu-  Cent.xvi. 
nire,  for  bringing  him  before  a  foreign  court.  v"" -~v~-w 
The  clergy,  to  extricate  the  prieft,  accufed 
Hunne  of  herefy,  and  imprifoned  him  in  the  Lol- 
lard's Tower  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  was  found 
hanged  December  4th,  A.  D.  1514.  The  clergy 
gave  out  that  he  had  hanged  himfelf.  But  this 
was  not  believed,  and  the  coroner's  inqueft,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  the  pofture 
in  which  it  was  found,  and  other  circumftances, 
brought  in  their  verdict,  wilful  murder  by  thofe 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  prifon.  Many  wit- 
nefles  were  examined,  whbfe  evidence  tended  to 
criminate  the  bifhops,  Sumner,  and  the  bell- 
ringer,  and  Sumner  afterwards  confeffed  that 
the  chancellor  Doctor  Horfey,  himfelf,  and  the 
bell-ringer,  had  firil  murdered  Hunne,  and  then 
hung  up  his  body  againfl  the  wall. l8 

This  affair  made  a  prodigious  noife  in  London,  Burnt  % 
and  excited  violent  outcries  againft  the  clergy,  after  L* 
which  were  rendered  more  vehement  by  the  me- 
thod  that  was  taken  to  iilence  them.  Fitz-  James, 
Bilhop  of  London,  and  other  prelates  with  whom 
Jie  confulted,  imagined,  that  if  Hunne  was  con- 
victed of  herefy,  the  people  would  no  longer  ef- 
poufe  his  caufe,  or  lament  his  fate.  That  Bifhop, 
therefore,  attended  by  the  Bifliops  of  Durham 
and  Lincoln,  twenty-five  abbots,  priors  and  doc- 
tors, fix  notaries,  and  great  multitudes  of  the  fe- 
cular  and  regular  clergy  held  a  court  at  St.  Paul's, 
December  i6th,  for  the  trial  of  one  who  had  been 
ten  days  in  his  grave.  At  that  court  Richard 

li  Suroet'«Hift.  Reform.  roU.  p.  14-  Fox.  vol.ii.  p.  739— 744. 
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Cent.  xvi.  Hunne  was  accufed  of  various  herefies  contained 
' — v — '  in  the  preface  to  Wickliff's  bible,  which  had 
been  found  in  his  houfe,  and  was  efteemed  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof  that  he  had  held  all  thefe  herefies. 
Proclamation  was  made,  that  if  any  one  chufed 
to  anfwer  for  the  accufed  he  fhould  appear  im- 
mediately. No  counfel  chofe  to  plead  the  caufe 
of  fuch  a  client  before  fuch  a  court.  Hunne  was 
pronounced  a  heretic,  his  body  was  taken  up 
December  soth,  and  burnt  in  Smithfield l9. 
The  people  were  Ihocked  at  this  horrid  fpec- 
tacle,  and  greatly  difgufted  with  their  fpiritual 
guides. 

ills  chil-         The  difcontent  excited  by  thefe  acls  of  cruelty 
drenreftor-  was  no^  confined  to  the  people  of  London.    The 
parliament  that  met  February  5th,  A.  D.  1515., 
reftored  the  children  of  Richard  Hunne  to  all 
their  father's  effects  :  and  the  houfe  of  commons 
fent  up  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  April  3d,  for 
bringing  his  murderers,  particularly  Do6lor  Hor- 
fey>  to  juftice.     But  the  clergy  were  too  nu- 
merous in  that  houfe  for  fuch  a  bill  to  pafs.  The 
Bifhop  of  London  made  a  violent  declamation 
againft  it;    in  which  he  affirmed,  that  Hunne 
had  hanged  himfelf ;  that  the  coroner  and  his 
jury  were  perjured  caitiffs;  and  that  if  the  bill 
palled,  the  heretics  would  become  fo  bold,  that 
he  would  not  be  fafe  in  his  own  houfe.    The  bill 
was  thrown  out  after  the  firft  reading.20 
Dr.Stand-       The  clergy  were  greatly  offended  with  Doclor 
Standifh,  for  his  pleading  againft  their  immunities; 
and  the  convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time 

Burnet's  Hift.  Reform.  vol.i,  p.  14.  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  739 —  744. 
Ibid. 
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with  the  parliament,  brought  him  before  them,  Cent.xvi. 
and  threatened  him  with  the  fevereft  cenfures.  *  —  *""-* 
Expecting  neither  mercy  nor  juftice  from  his  en- 
raged brethren,  he  implored  the  King  to  protect 
him  from  the  danger  he  had  incurred  by  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  his  fpiritual  counfel.  The 
clergy  affured  the  King,  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  queftion  Doctor  Standifh  for  any  thing  he 
had  faid  in  the  late  conference,  but  for  certain 
lectures  at  Paul's  Crofs;  in  which  he  had  advanced  , 
many  things  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the 
liberties  of  holy  church,  which  they  were  bound  to 
maintain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temporal 
lords,  the  judges,  and  the  houfe  of  commons, 
petitioned  the  King  to  preferve  the  undoubted 
rights  of  his  crown,  and  his  temporal  jurifdiction 
over  all  his  fubjects,  and  to  protect  Doctor 
Standilh  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  21 

Thefe  petitions  threw  the  King  into  great  per-  Confe- 
plexity.  He  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  church  JJjj?  c^n< 
and  clergy,  but  he  was  alfo  fond  of  power,  and 
tenacious  of  his  rights.  On  this  occafion  he  con- 
fulted  Doctor  Veyfey,  dean  of  his  chapel,  (of 
whofe  learning  and  probity  he  entertained  a  good 
opinion,  and  charged  him,  upon  his  allegiance, 
to  give  him  his  real  fentiments  on  this  important 
queftion.  Having  taken  fome  time  to  confider, 
the  Doctor  declared  to  the  King,  upon  his  faith 
and  confcience,  that  the  trial  of  clerks  by  the 
fecular  judges,  for  crimes  committed  againft  the 
laws  of  the  land,  was  neither  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  nor  inconfiftent  with  the  true  liber- 


21  Burnet. 
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Cent.  XVI.  ties  of  the  church.     This  opinion,  and  the  argu- 
ments with  which  it  was  fupported,  gave  Henry 
great  fatisfaction.     Two  veryfolemn  conferences 
were  held  before  him,  and  many  of  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  judges,  and  principal  men,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  in  which  this  queftion  was  de- 
bated at  great  length,  and  with  no  little  warmth 
by  Doctor  Standifh  and  Doctor  Veyfey  on  one 
rfi-de,  and  the  champions  for  the  immunities  of 
the  church  on  the  other.     At  the  lad  of  thefe 
conferences,  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  au- 
dience feemed  ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
two  doctors,  Cardinal  Wolfey  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  the  King,  and  mofl  earneftly  entreated 
him  to  refer  the  matter  in  difpute  to  the  Pope, 
to  avoid  his  incurring  the  cenfures  of  the  church. 
On  which  the  King  faid,  that  he  thought  Doctor 
Standifh  and  others  of  his  council  had  anfwered 
all  their  arguments  fully.   The  Lord-chief-juftice 
Fineux  obferved,  that  bifhops  could  not    try 
clerks  for  capital  offences ;  and  if  they  were  not 
amenable  to  the  civil  courts,  they  might  commit 
the  greateft  crimes  with  impunity.     The  King 
then,    addreffing   himfelf  to   the  clergy,    faid, 
"  Know  you  well,  that  we  will  maintain  the  right 
"  of  our  crown  and  our  temporal  jurifdiction, 
"  as  well  in  this  as  in   all  other  points,  in  as 
"  ample  manner  as  any  of  our  progenitors  have 
"  done  before  our  time."     The  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  alarmed  at   this   declaration,   fell 
on  his  knees  and  begged  that  the  final  deter- 
mination of  this  queftion  might  be  delayed  till 
they  had  time   to  confult  the  court  of  Rome. 
15  But 
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But  to  this  no  anfwer  was  given ;  the  King  re-  Cent.xvi. 
tired,  and  the  conference  ended. 22  "~v~" 

A  warrant  being  iffued  for  apprehending  Doc-  Compr»- 
tor  Horfey,  the  Bifhop  of  London's  chancellor,  mife* 
in  order  to  his  being  tried  in  the  king's  bench 
for  the  murder  of  Richard  Hunne,  he  abfconded, 
and  was  concealed  in  the  archbifhop's.  palace  at 
Lambeth.  At  laft,  when  this  affair  threatened 
very  ferious  confequences,  it  was  terminated  by 
a  compromife,  mod  probably  fuggefted  by  the 
clergy.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  convocation 
fhould  drop  al)  proceedings  againfl  Doctor  Stan- 
diih ;  that  Do6lor  Horfey  mould  appear  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  and  plead  not  guilty  ;  and 
that  the  attorney-general  fhould  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  this  plea,  to  prevent  a  trial.  All  this 
was  accordingly  done  ;  and  in  thofe  days  it  was 
thought  no  fmali  triumph,  that  a  great  king  had 
brought  a  clerk  to  the  bar,  though  he  did  not, 
or  durit  not,  bring  him  to  trial. 23 

Though  the  clergy  in  this  period  were  divided  Perfecu- 
among  themfelves,  and  at  variance  with  the  laity,  il 
there  was  one  thing  in  which  they  agreed  too  well, 
and  were  too  well  feconded  by  the  fecular  arm ; 
the  perfecution  of  the  unhappy  Lollards.  The  in- 
fernal fpirit  of  perf edition,  which  had  languished 
in  fome  degree  in  the  preceding  reign,  raged'with 
great  violence  in  the  firft  nineteen  years  of  the 
prefent  reign  ;  for  though  Henry  VIII.  was  te- 
nacious of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  he  had  no 
regard  to  the  rights  of  confcience,  and  no  mercy 
on  thofe  who  prefumed  to  judge  for  themfelves 

"  Burnet,  from  Keilwey's  Reports.  *3  Ibid. 
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Cent xvr.  in  matters  of  religion,  or  to  dhTent  in  the  leaft 
from  the  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  belief  and  worfhip. 
To  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  horrid  cruel- 
ties that  were  inflicted  on  thofe  who  were  con- 
demned as  heretics  for  reading  the  fcriptures, 
for  denying   tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  the 
worfhip  of  images,  the  invocation  of  faints,  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  any  other  tenet  of  the 
church,  would  not  only  fwell  this  fection  to  a 
mod  inconvenient  fize,  but  would  greatly  diflrefs 
every  reader  of  feeling  and  humanity.     It  is 
fufficient  to  remark,  that  all  who  were  convicted 
of  what  was  then  called  hereiy,  both  women 
and  men,  old  and  young,  and  adhered  to  their 
opinions,  were  condemned  as  obflinate  heretics, 
delivered  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  to  aflies, 
without  mercy,  and  without   exception.     The 
number  of  thofe  unhappy  victims  was  coniider- 
able,  particularly  in  the   diocefe   of  Lincoln, 
under  Bifhop  Langland,  the  King's  confeflbr, 
and  a  moft  cruel  persecutor 24.      Thofe   who, 
through  fear  of  the  painful  death  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  abjured   or  renounced 
their  opinions,  (which  were  very  many,)  had 
various  penances  prefcribed  to  them,  and  various 
punifhments  inflicted  upon  them,  of  which  fome 
were  very  fevere  and  ignominious zs.     Some  of 
the  Englifh  prelates  at  leaft  feem  to  have  refolved 
to  extinguifh  herefy,  by  the  total  extirpation 
of  heretics.     But  in  this  they  did  not  fucceed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  fiercely  perfecution 
raged,  the  more  herefy  and  heretics  increafed  j 

-*  Fox,  p.  744— 750-  '5  Ibid.  p.  450,  &c. 
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the  greater  was  the  compaffion  of  the  people  for  Cent.xiv. 
the  fufferers,  and  their  indignation  againil  the  *"" "nr"""> 
perfecutors. 

Henry  VIII.  was  not  only  a  moil  dutiful  fon,  Henry 
but  a  mod  zealous  champion  of  the  church  of  ^8ft 
Home  in  the  firft  half  of  his  reign,  and  fought  Luther, 
the  battles  of  the  Pope,  both  by  his  fword  and 
by  his  pen.  With  this  lad  inftrument  he  took 
the  field  againil  Martin  Luther,  by  his  book,  de 
Septem  Sacramentis,  of  the  Seven  Sacraments. 
A  Iplendid  copy  of  this  royal  performance  was 
prefented  to  the  Pope  in  full  confiftory  in  Oc- 
tober, A.D.  1521.,  by  Doclor  John  Clark, Dean 
of  Windfor,  the  King's  ambaflador  at  Rome, 
and  received  with  great  refpecl;  and  ceremony. 
The  Pope  allured  the  ambaffador,  that  he  would 
recommend  the  book  to  all  Chriftian  princes, 
and  publifh  it  with  as  honourable  a  teftimony 
from  the  holy  fee  as  ever  was  given  to  the  works 
of  St.Auftin  and  St. Jerome;  and  that  he  would 
immediately  adorn  the  King  with  fome  honour- 
able  title,  as  a  reward  for  his  religious  zeal  and 
learned  labours.  Accordingly  His  Holinefs,  by  a 
bull,  in  the  fame  month  bellowed  on  Henry  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  and  in  the  fame 
bull  he  extolled  his  book,  as  a  moft  wonderful 
performance,  fprinkled  with  the  dew  of  divine 
grace ;  and  returned  immenfe  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  who  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  infpire 
His  Majefty's  excellent  mind,  always  inclined  to 
that  which  was  good,  with  fo  much  grace  from 
Heaven26.  Henry  was  now  the  greateft  favourite 

-   ac  Collier,  Records,  vol.  ii.  No.  ir. 
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Cent.xvi.  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  if  he  had  died  at 
^*^  '  this  time,  would  probably  have  been  canonized. 
Luther  re-  Few  authors  have  had  the  pleafure  of  receiv- 
piies.  jng  faoh  extravagant  praifes  for  their  works, 
as  Henry  received  for  this  performance.  But 
neither  the  luftre  of  his  crown,  nor  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  admirers,  intimidated  his  antagonift. 
Luther,  irritated  at  fome  contemptuous  expref- 
fions  that  the  King  had  ufed,  publifhed  an  anfwer 
to  his  book ;  in  which  he  treated  him  with  un- 
becoming afperity,  or  rather  fcurrility,  of  which 
he  afterwards  repented.  Of  this  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  one  example.  "  If  he  had  erred 
"  like  other  men,  he  might  have  been  forgiven; 
"  but  when  he  knowingly  and  wittingly  invents 
"  lies  againfl  the  majefly  of  my  King  in  hea- 
"  ven,  I  have  a  right  to  befpatter  his  Englifh 
"  Majefty  with  mire,  and  trample  the  crown 
"  of  this  blafphemer  againft.  Chrifl  under  my 
"  feet27."  When  Luther's  paffion  fubfided,  he 
became  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had  committed, 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  of  apology,  dated  Sep- 
tember ift,  A.  D.  1525.  ;  in  which  he  mofl 
earneftly  implored  forgivenefs  for  the  intempe- 
rate language  of  his  book,  to  which,  he  fays,  he 
had  been  excited  by  His  Majefly's  enemies,  and 
not  by  his  own  inclination 28.  But  the  King  was 
not  to  be  appeafed.  To  expofe  Luther  he  pub- 
lifhed his  letter,  and  an  anfwer  to  it,  "  To  fhew 
"  the  world  that  he  was  not  fo  weak  as  to  be 
"  enfnared  by  the  flattery  of  a  little  foolifh  friar, 

99  Collier,  Records,  vol.ii.  No.iii.  >*  Ibid.  No.  5. 
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"  nor  fo  fickle  as  to  retra6l  what  he  had  writ-  Cent.xvi. 
"  ten,  and  what  he  knew  to  be  right/' 29 

This  controverfy  between  the  King  and  Luther,  Luther's 
and  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Pope,  of  which  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly vain,  inflamed  his  zeal  for  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  his  hatred  of  the  reformers  in 
Germany,  and  of  thofe  who  inclined  to  their 
opinions  in  England.  Luther  had  alfo  irritated 
his  great  favourite,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  by  calling 
him,  in  his  apologetical  letter  to  the  King, 
"  that  plague  of  your  kingdom,  that  monfter, 
"  hated  by  God  and  man,  the  Cardinal  of  York." 
Luther's  perfon  being  out  of  the  reach  both  of 
the  King  and  Cardinal,  who  were  equally  in- 
cenfed  againft  him,  they  fpent  their  refentment 
upon  his  works,  and  on  thofe  who  read  them. 
The  Cardinal,  by  virtue  of  his  legantine  com- 
miffion,  fent  a  mandate  to  all  the  biftiops,  ab- 
bots, and  priors,  in  England,  enjoining  them  to 
caufe  an  order  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
under  their  jurifdi6lion  in  the  time  of  divine 
fervice,  commanding  all  perfons,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  who  had  any  books  written  by 
that  pefliient  heretic,  Martin  Luther,  to  deliver 
them  to  their  ordinary  within  fifteen  days,  under 
the  pain  of  being  reputed  and  punifhed  as  here- 
tics. With  this  mandate  he  fent  a  paper  to  be 
affixed  to  the  door  of  every  church,  containing 
forty-two  proportions,  extracted  from  the  works 
of  Luther,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 

Strype'a  Memorials,  tol.  i.  p.  5  9. 
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Cent,XVL  Pope  as  damnable  herefies  3°.  But  all  thefe 
^—  r~  -'  precautions  did  not  prevent  the  importation  of 
Luther's  works,  or  their  being  tranflated  into 
Engliih,  but  rather  increafed  the  curiofity  of 
the  people  to  be  acquainted  with  them. 
Convoca-  A  mifunderflanding  had  prevailed  for  fome 
tions'  time  between  Cardinal  Wolfey  and  Warham 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The  Cardinal,  by 
his  legantine  power,  his  place  of  chancellor,  his 
immenfe  revenues,  and  his  high  favour  with  the 
King,  quite  eclipfed  the  Archbifhop,  by  drawing 
almoft  all  caufes  into  his  courts,  and  difpofing  of 
almoft  all  preferments,  both  in  church  and  (late. 
But  greatashis power  was,  he  fometimesftretched 
it  too  far.  Archbiftiop  Warham  had  fummoned 
a  convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  his 
province  to  meet  at  St. Paul's,  April  2oth,  A.D. 
1523.,  and  the  Cardinal  had  fummoned  a  convo- 
cation of  his  province  of  York  to  meet  at  Weft- 
minfter,  at  the  fame  time.  But  as  foon  as  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury  met,  and  were  about 
to  proceed  to  bufinefs,  the  Cardinal  fummoned 
them  to  attend  him  April  22d,  in  a  legantine 
council  at  Weftminfter.  This  extraordinary  ftep 
gave  great  offence  to  the  prelates  and  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  They  obeyed 
the  fummons ;  but  when  they  came  to  treat  of 
bufinefs,  thepro&ors  for  the  clergy  obferved,  that 
their  commiffions  gave  them  no  authority  to 
treat  or  vote  but  in  convocation.  This  objec- 
tion proved  unanfwerable,  and  the  Cardinal,  to 
his  great  mortification,  was  obliged  to  difmifs 

50  Strype,  p.  3  7 — 40.     Records,  No.ix. 
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his  legantine  council.  The  convocation  of  Can-  Ccnt.xvi. 
terlniry  returned  to  St.  Paul's,  and  granted  the  ' — T  ' 
King  one  half  of  all  their  benefices  for  one  year, 
to  be  paid  in  five  years.  Thereafons  they  affigned 
for  granting  this  extraordinary  fubfidy  were  thefe: 
"  That  their  moft  pious  King  had  prevented  a 
"  fchifm  in  the  papacy ;  that  by  a  great  army, 
"  and  a  moft  expend  ve  war,  he  had  preferved  Italy 
"  and  Rome  from  being  conquered  by  the  French; 
"  and  that  he  had  lately  defeated  and  confounded 
"  all  the  Lutheran  heretics,  raging  like  madmen 
"  againft  the  church  and  facraments,  by  his  moft 
"  learned  book,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  praife 
"  fufficiently 3t.  The  convocation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York  fat  at  the  fame  time  at  Weftmin- 
iter,  and  granted  the  King  the  fame  fubfidy. 32 

Though  Cardinal  Wolfey  had  been  conftrained  National 
to  difmifs  his  legantine  or  national  council,  on 
account  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  called,  he  was  determined  to  hold  fuch  a 
council,  and  to  mine  at  the  head  of  all  the 
clergy  of  England.  He  therefore  fummoned  all 
the  prelates,  both  of  the  regulars  and  feculars, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
to  appear  before  him  June  2d  at  Weftminfter. 
The  pretence  for  calling  this  council  was  to  re- 
form the  manners  of  the  clergy,  which  the  Car- 
dinal faid  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Pope  ;  and  in  doing  it  he  declared  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  employ  all  the  power  and  wifdom  that 
God  had  given  him 33.  What  was  done  in  this 
council  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  we  are 
not  informed;  but  there  is  fufficient  evidence, 

31  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  699.          3*  Ibid.  p.  698.          M  Ibid. 
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Cent. xvi.  that  no  remarkable  reformation  took  place  at  this 
' — *— -'  time,  and  that  the  Cardinal,  who  appeared  fo 
zealous  for  reforming  others,  had  not  the  wifdom 
to  reform  himfelf.  The  truth  is,  that  a  vicious 
corrupt  clergy,  though  they  might  talk  and  flou- 
rifti  about  reformation  and  purity  of  manners  in 
their  fynods  and  councils,  are  not  likely  to  be 
either  very  zealous  or  very  fuccefsful  in  promot- 
ing the  real  reformation  of  themfelves  or  others., 
Perfecu-  There  was  one  vice,  indeed,  which  the  clergy 
tions.  moft  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  extirpate.  This 
was  what  they  called  the  damnable  vice  of  herefy; 
which  confifted  in  reading  the  New  Teftament  in 
Englifh,  the  works  of  Wickliff  and  Luther,  and 
of  others  of  that  learning,  in  denying  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Pope,tranfubftantiation,  purgatory, 
praying  to  faints,  worfhipping  images,  &c.  &c. 
Notwithftanding  the  cruel  punifhments  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  thofe  who  entertained  thefe 
opinions,  their  number  was  dill  confiderable ; 
particularly  in  London,  and  in  Colchefter,  and 
other  parts  of  Effex.  They  called  themfelves 
the  Brethren  in  Chrijl,  and  met  together  with 
great  fecrecy  in  one  another's  houfes,  to  read  the 
New  Teftament  and  other  books, and  to  converfe 
on  religious  fubjecls.  Many  of  them  were  ap- 
prehended arid  brought  before  Cuthbert  Tunftal 
Bifhop  of  London,  and  Do6lor  Wharton  his 
chancellor.  But  Bifhop  Tunftal  being  a  prelate 
.  of  uncommon  learning  and  eloquence,  and  of 
great  humanity,  he  generally  prevailed  upon 
them  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  diffemble,  their 
opinions,  by  which  they  efcaped  a  painful  death, 
but  incurred  the  painful  reproaches  of  their  own 

minds. 
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minds  34.  This  perfecution  was  conduced  with  Cent.xvi. 
much  greater  fe verity  in  the  diocefes  of  Lincoln  '  •  ' 
and  Coventry. 3S 

Cardinal  Wolfey  was  now,  A.  D.  1527.5111  the  Wolfey's 
zenith  of  his  power  and  greatnefs.  The  Pope  greatnefs* 
being  detained  in  prifon  by  the  Emperor,  conili- 
tuted  Wolfey  his  vicar-general ;  inverting  him 
with  all  the  power  of  the  papacy.  Having  thus 
obtained  the  power,  though  not  the  name,  of 
pope,  he  ruled  the  church  with  the  mod  defpotic 
fway,  and  encroached  on  the  moil  undifptited 
rights  of  the  other  bilhops,  as  well  as  of  the  laity. 
Among  other  encroachments,  he  eflablifhed  a  , 
court  in  his  own  houfe,  called  York-houfe,  for 
all  teftamentary  matters,  which  almofl  annihi- 
lated both  the  bufinefs  and  emoluments  of  the 
prerogative  court  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury. Againfl  this  innovation  the  Archbifhop 
remonflrated  again  and  again,  in  very  ftrong 
but  decent  and  refpedlful  terms.  But  to  thefe 
remonftrances  the  haughty  vicar-general  paid 
no  regard,  till  he  received  a  meffage  from  the 
King,  of  whom  alone  he  flood  in  fome  awe.36 

Such  were  the  principal  tran  factions,  and  fuch  Great 
the  Hate  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  firfl  chanscs" 
nineteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    In 
that  period  the  King  was  the  mofl  zealous  cham- 
pion of  the  court  and   church  of  Rome,  and 
fought  the  battles  of  four  fucceffive  popes  by  his 
fword,  his  purfe,  and  his  pen.  In  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  the  greatefl  favourite  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  loaded  with  the  mofl  extravagant  praifes, 
adorned  with  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith, 

34  Strype,  b.  i.  ch.  7,  8.      3S  Fox,  p.  896.,  &c.      2(~  Strype,  b.  i.  ch.  6. 
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Cent.xvi.  and  honoured  with  the  precious  prefents  of eon- 
""V~""J  fecrated  fwords,  capes,  and  rofes.  But  the  laft 
nineteen  years  of  this  reign  prefent  us  with  a  very 
different  Hate  of  things.  In  that  period  the  King 
broke  off  all  fubjeclion  to,  and  connection  with, 
the  Pope,  and  court  of  Rome;  became  their  mod 
violent  enemy,  and  laboured  to  induce  other 
princes  to  make  off  their  yoke.  He  affumed  the 
title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England; 
was  acknowledged  fuch  by  his  parliament,  by  the 
clergy,  by  almoft  all  his  fubjecls,  and  perfecuted 
thofe  to  death  who  refufed  to  acknowledge  his 
fupremacy  and  renounce  the  Pope.  By  this  con- 
duel;  he  cancelled  all  his  former  merits  with  the 
Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  zealous  fons  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  loaded  him  with  curfes 
inftead  of  praifes,  and  reprefented  him  as  worfe 
than  Judas,  Caiphas,  or  Pilate,  and  the  greateft 
enemy  to  God  and  holy  church  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared. AtlaftHisHolinefsthunderedoutagainfl 
him  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication  ; 
gave  him  to  the  devil,  abfolved  his  fubjedls  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  commanded  them 
to  depofe  him.  He  enjoined  all  Chriftian  princes 
to  declare  war  againil  him,  and  to  feize  all  his 
dominions  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him, 
to  which  he  gave  them  a  right37.  Thefe  great 
and  furprifing  changes  were  not  brought  about 
at  once,  but  by  various  ileps,  which  we  ftiall 
now  endeavour  to  trace. 

Inability       ThoughtheauthorityofthePope,andthetenets 
of  the       an(j  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,feemed  to 
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be  firmly  eflablifhed  in  England  in  the  firfl  part  Cent.xvi. 
of  this  reign,  the  foundations  on  which  they  reli- 
ed were  in  fome  degree  undermined,  and  the 
fabric  was  not  fo  firm  as  it  appeared.       The 
revival  of  learning,  and  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  made  books  more  attainable,  and 
fome  degree  of  knowledge  more  general,  than 
they  had  been  in  former  times.     This  alfo  gave 
an  opportunity  to  perfons  of  different  opinions  to 
communicate  their  fentiments  to  the  public.     A 
great  number  of  fmall  books  againft  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  tranfubflantiation,  purgatory, 
images,  pardons,  pilgrimages,  &c.  were  publifhed 
in  England,  and  many  of  Luther's  works  were 
imported  and  tranflated.     All  thefe  were  circu- 
lated with  great  fecrecy,  and  perufed  with  great 
avidity  by  the  people ;    which  rendered  great 
multitudes  of  them  fecretly  difaffe<5ted  to  the 
church.     The  clergy  were  very  fenfible  of  their 
danger  from  this  quarter,  and  exerted  all  their 
power  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  thefe  books, 
efpeciallyof  the  New  Teftament in  Erigliih,  which 
they  reprefented  as  perfect  poifon  to  the  fouls  of 
Chriftians.    But  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
The  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  hated  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  power  and 
riches,  their  pomp  and  pride,  their  rapacity, 
luxury,  and  other  vices,  and  the  laity  in  general 
wifhed  to  fee  them  humbled.  In  a  word,  the  zea- 
lous attachment  and  great  power  of  the  Kingieem 
to  have  been  the  chief  fupport  of  the  papal  power 
and  popilh  church  in  England  at  this  time;  and 
when  thefe  fupports  were  withdrawn,  the  pon- 
derous 
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Cent. xvi.  derous  fabric  could  no  longer  ftand.     How  thefe 
*— ^—^-J  fupports  came  to  be  withdrawn  is  now  to  be  nar- 
rated. 

Hemy'«  Henry  VIII.  lived  in  great  conjugal  harmony 

d°ubt* .      with  his  Queen  Katherine  of  Spain,  his  brother's 

about  his  _._.  .        '      „ 

marriage,  widow,  about  eighteen  years.  When  ne  tint 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  legality  of  his 
marriage  cannot  be  afcertained :  but  it  was  not 
till  A.  D.  1527.  that  he  began  to  difclofe  thefe 
doubts  to  his  confeflbr  Longland,  Biftiop  of  Lin- 
coln, to  his  favourite  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  to 
fome  others.  Having  ftudied  this  queftion  with 
great  attention,  and  confulted  many  of  the  mod 
learned  men  in  his  dominions,  he  came  to  be 
fully  convinced  that  his  marriage  was  inceftuous, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  ;  and 
that  the  Pope  could  not  difpenfe  with  thefe  laws. 
This  conviction,  and  perhaps  fome  other  con- 
fiderations,  made  him  ardently  defirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  divorce,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
tract a  more  unexceptionable  marriage  ;  and  he 
refolved  to  apply  to  the  Pope  for  that  purpofe. 
Hiftory  of  From  the  time  that  Henry  applied  to  the  court 
th*  divorct  of  Rome  (A.  D.  1526.)  for  a  divorce,  that  affair 
fated/  influenced  all  his  councils  and  negotiations,  and 
directed  all  his  civil  and  political  tranfactions 
for  feveral  years.  It  was  impoffible,  therefore,  to 
give  a  clear,  diftinel;,  intelligible  account  of  thefe 
tranfactions,  without  relating  his  negotiations  at 
the  court  of  Rome  for  obtaining  that  divorce, 
,  the  delays,  artifices,  and  double-dealing  of  that 
court,  which  at  length  provoked  him  to  withdraw 
his  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  affume  the  fupre- 

macy 
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macy  in  bis  own  dominions,  which  made  way  for  Cent.xvi. 
the  many  important  changes  that  followed  in  the 
church  and  Hate  of  England.  For  thefe  reafons, 
the  hiftory  of  the  King's  divorce  from  Queen 
Katherine,  and  of  its  immediate  confequencesft 
hath  been  already  given  in  the  fecond  fe6lion 
of  the  firft  chapter  of  this  book,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  We  ihall  now  proceed  to  re- 
late fuch  tranfa6bions  as  were  purely  ecclefiaf- 
tical,  and  that  feem  to  merit  a  place  in  hiftory. 

While  Henry  was  negotiating  his  divorce  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  he  encouraged  his  prelates  tlont* 
and  clergy  to   perfecute  all  heretics  without 
mercy  ;  and  iflued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
his  chancellor,  the  judges  of  both  benches,  the 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  all  other  civil  officers 
and  magiftrates,  to  afiift  the  bifhops  in  extirpat- 
ing all  heretics  and  heretics38.     Thus  inftigated 
and  fupported,  fome  of  the  Englifli  prelates  were 
exceedingly  zealous  and  ac"live  in  the  cruel  bufi- 
nefs  of  persecution.  Thomas  Bilney  and  Thomas 
Arthur  of  Cambridge  were  men  of  learning;  and 
having  imbibed  the  principles  of  Luther  and  the 
other  reformers  of  Germany,  they  propagated 
thefe  principles  in  the  univerfity  and  other  places, 
with  ability  and  fuccefs,  by  their  writings,  their 
preaching,  and  their  converfation.     They  were 
both  apprehended  and  imprifoned  A.  D.  1527. ; 
and  after  fuffering   a  long  imprifonment  and 
many  hardmips,  they  were  prevailed  upon  by 
the  importunity  of  their  friends,  and  the  dread 
of  a  painful  death,  to  abjure  their  opinions.  Bat 

38  Fox,  p.  9  30. 
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Cent. xvi.  Bilney  was  foon  after  feized  with  the  moil  excru- 
ciating remorfe  for  his  hypocrify,  and  could  en- 
joy no  peace  of  mind  till  he  returned  to  the  pro- 
feflion  of  his  real  principles.  He  was  again  im- 
prifoned,  and  foon  after  burnt  at  Norwich  as  a 
relapfed  heretic,  and  endured  the  flames  with 
great  compofure  and  fortitude39.  About  the 
fame  time  (1530.)  Thomas  Hilton,  a  prieft,  after 
a  long  and  fevere  imprifonment,  was  burnt  at 
Maidftone40.  Doctor  John  Stokefley,  Bifliop  of 
London,  was  a  more  cruel  perfecutor  than  any 
of  the  other  Englifh  prelates  of  this  time.  By 
him  Richard  Bayfield,  a  prieft  and  monk  of 
St.  Edmonfbury,  was  tried  and  convicted  of  he- 
rely,  for  importing,  reading,  and  circulating,  a 
great  number  of  books  written  by  Luther,  Oc- 
columpadius,  Zuinglius,  and  others  of  that  damn- 
able feet.  When  the  fentence  was  ready  to  be 
paffed,  the  Bifhop  fent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and 
fheriffs  of  London,  requiring  them  in  the  bowels 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  be  prefent  at  paffing  the  fen- 
tence, and  to  take  the  prifoner  into  their  cuflody, 
and  burn  him  to  afhes41.  Soon  after  this,  James 
Bainham,agentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  emi- 
nent for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  was  appre- 
hended by  an  order  of  the  chancellor  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  conducted  to  his  houfe  at  Chelfea, 
where  he  treated  him  for  fome  time  with  great 
kindnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  re- 
nounce his  opinions.  But  finding  all  his  efforts 
ineffectual,  he  commanded  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree 
in  his  garden,  called  the  Tree  of  Truth,  and  whip- 

39  Fox,  p.  jit—  9*4.         '•Ibid.p.9io.        *'  Ibid.  p.  933. 
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ped  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  then  commit-  Cent.xvr. 
ted  him  to  the  Tower,  and  put  him  to  the  rack,  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  his  friends  in  the 
Temple,  who  entertained  the  fame  opinions.  All 
his  goods  were  confifcated,  and  his  wife  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  becaufe  (he  would  not  difcover 
where  her  hufoand's  books  were  concealed. 
Bainham  bore  all  thefe  fufferings  with  fortitude, 
without  betraying  his  friends,  or  abandoning  his 
principles;  and  the  chancellor,  defpairing  of 
making  any  impreffion  upon  him,  fent  him  to 
Bifhop  Stokefley  to  be  tried  for  herefy.  He  was 
accordingly  tried  before  the  Bilhop  December 
25th,  A.  D.  1531.,  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  houfe 
at  Chelfea,  and  returned  fuch  pointed  anfwers, 
moftly  in  fcripture  language,  to  a  great  number 
of  interrogatories,  as  difcover  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  learning,  good  fenfe,  and  great  inte- 
grity. He  was  found  guilty  of  herefy ;  and  the 
bifhop  and  chancellor  having  affailed  him  with 
earnefl  intreaties  and  perfuafions,  to  fave  him- 
felf  from  an  exquifitely  painful  death,  before 
the  irrevocable  fentence  was  pronounced,  his 
courage  failed  him,  and,  with  great  anguifh  and 
agitation  of  mind,  he  fubfcribed  his  abjuration. 
But  he  foon  and  bitterly  repented  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bifhop,  expreffing 
his  forrow  for  his  abjuration,  on  which  he  was  ap- 
prehended and  condemned  as  a  relapfed  heretic, 
and  burnt  in  Smithfield.42  Several  other  perfons, 
in,  different  parts  of  England  at  this  time,  ihared 

<*  Fox/  p.  9}  7— 939- 
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Cent.xvi.  the  fame  fate,  and  were  committed  to  the  flames 
for  herefy. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  fele6led  from  both  univer- 
fities  feveral  perfons  who  were  moil  eminent  for 
genius  and  learning,  to  adorn  the  new  and  mag- 
nificent college  he  founded  at  Oxford  ;  and 
among  others,  he  made  choice  of  John  Frith  of 
Cambridge.  But  it  was  foon  difcovered  that 
Frith  and  feveral  others  of  this  felec~l  fociety 
were  infected  with  herefy,  and  they  were  carl 
into  prifon  and  very  harfhly  treated.  The  Car- 
dinal, who,  to  his  honour,  was  averfe  to  perfe- 
cution,  being  informed  of  this,  commanded 
them  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  thinking  they  had  fuf- 
fered  fufficiently  for  their  imprudence  in  difco- 
vering  their  opinions.  Soon  after  Frith  recovered 
his  liberty,  he  went  to  the  continent,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
England.  His  return  was  not  long  a  fecret,  and 
fo  much  diligence  was  ufed  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Bifhop  Stokefley  in  fearchingfor  him, 
that  he  was  at  lafl  difcovered  and  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  When  he  was  in 
the  Tower  he  was  engaged  in  a  controverfy  with 
Sir  Thomas  More  on  tranfubftantiation,  con- 
tending that  the  belief  of  that  do6lrine  was  not 
neceffary  to  falvation,  which  Sir  Thomas afferted. 
He  had  alfo  a  difpute  with  the  Chancellor  and 
his  fon-in-law  Mr.  Raftall,  and  Fiflier  Bifhop  of 
Rochefler,  on  purgatory.  He  was  drawn  into 
both  thefe  controveiiies  much  againil  his  will, 
and  managed  them  with  great  modefly,  as 
well  as  learning.  But  his  antagonifts  had  a 

more 
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more  effectual  way  of  filencing  him  than  by  their  Cent.xvi. 
writings.  They  brought  him  to  trial  for  hereiy,  v-*-v— -* 
and  pronounced  him  guilty?  becaufe  he  denied 
that  the  belief  of  tranfubfiantiation  and  purga- 
tory was  neccffary  to  falvation.  For  that  crime, 
this  amiable,  virtuous,  and  learned  man,  (for 
fuch  he  appears  to  have  been,)  was  burnt  in 
Smithfield  July  4th,  A.  D.  1533.;  and  in  his 
company  one  Andrew  Hewel,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  inftructed  by  him,  and  feemed  ambi- 
tious to  fhare  his  fufferings.43  Though  Mr.  Frith 
behaved  with  the  mofl  undaunted  firmnefs  after 
he  was  apprehended,  he  had  negle6ted  no  means? 
of  efcaping  from  his  purfuers,  and  had  fuffered 
great  hardihips  for  feveral  months  in  wandering 
about  under  different  difguifes,  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting beyond  feas.  But  the  ports  were  fo  flrictly 
guarded,  that  he  could  not  efcape. 

So  ardent  was  the  zeal  of  fome  of  the  Englifli  Tracee's 
prelates  at  this  time  againfl  what  they  call  herefy, 
that  they  not  only  wreaked  their  vengeanceon  the 
living,  but  on  the  aflies  of  dead  heretics,  by  com- 
mitting them  to  the  flames.  William  Tracee,  a 
gentleman  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  his  laft  will,  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  think  it  neceifary  to  pray 
to  faints,  or  to  celebrate  mafTes  for  the  fouls  of 
the  dead,  and  therefore  he  left  no  money  for  that  v 
purpofe.  When  this  teftament  was  produced  in 
court  to  be  proved,  it  was  challenged  as  hereti- 
cal, and  carried  to  Archbifhop  Warhain,  Tracee 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  herefy  A.D.I532., 
and  a  fentence  was  pronounced,  that  his  body 

43  Fox,  p.  941— 946. 
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Cent.  xvi.  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt. 

' — * — '  The  execution  of  this  fen  ten  ce  was  committed 
to  Doctor  Parker,  Chancellor  of  Worcefter,  by 
whom  it  was  executed.  Though  Henry  was 
fufficiently  fierce  againft  herefy  and  heretics,  he 
was  fliocked  at  this  tranfaetion  when  it  came  to 
his  knowledge.  Do6lor  Parker  was  queflioned 
for  burning  Tracee's  body  without  a  writ  de  he- 
retico  comburendo,  (which  he  did  not  think  ne- 
ceflary  in  burning  a  dead  heretic),  and  com- 
pounded for  his  delinquency  by  paying  300!.  to 
the  King.44 

Many  Befides  thofe  above-mentioned,  a  great  multi- 

a  jure  *  tude  of  men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land were  cruelly  perfecuted  at  this  time  for  de- 
nying tranfubflantiation,  purgatory,  the  worfhip 
of  images,  praying  to  faints,  and  other  peculiar 
tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  the  far  greateft  part  of  thefe  fufferers,  after 
enduring  imprifonment  and  other  hardfhips, 
were  prevailed  upon,  by  the  importunity  of  their 
friends  and  the  fear  of  death,  outwardly  to  re- 
nounce opinions  which  they  inwardly  believed, 
and  to  become  hypocrites  rather  than  martyrs,. 
Enough  hath  been  faid  on  this  unpleafant  fub- 
je£l  at  prefent,  to  mew  the  cruel  intolerant  fpirit 
of  the  King  and  clergy  of  England,  immediately 
before  their  feparation  from  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  to  preferve  the  memory  of  thofe 
good,  pious,  and  brave  men,  who  preferred  death 
to  diffimulation,  and  refigned  their  lives  rather 
than  their  principles,  which  they  thereby  more, 

44  Fox,  p. 95 1. 
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effe6lually  recommended,  than  they  could  have  Cent.xvi. 
done  by  any  other  means.  * — ^""""^ 

When  the  patience  of  Henry  VIII.  was  worn  Henry  re- 
out  by  the, dilatory  delufive  conduft  of  the  court  {^kwith 
of  Rome,  and  he  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining  the  Pope, 
what  he  thought  juftice  from  that  court,  in  the 
affair  of  his  divorce,  the  ardour  of  his  attachment 
to  Rome  began  to  abate  :  he  could  then  bear  to 
hear  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  not  un- 
limited; that  he  could  not  difpenfe  with  the  laws 
of  God  j  and  even  that  the  authority  which  the 
bifhops  of  Rome  had  fo  long  exercifed  over  the 
univerfal  church,  was  an  ufurped  authority,  from 
which  he  at  length  determined  to  emancipate 
himfelf  and  his  fubjecls,  This  he  knew  would 
fave  them  no  little  labour  and  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  would  bring  a  great  acceffion  both 
of  power  and  revenue  to  the  crown.  He  was 
aware  that  he  would  meet  with  great  oppoiition 
in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  and  that  the  court 
of  Rome  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  raife 
him  up  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
refolved  therefore  to  proceed  with  caution,  and 
to  carry  the  parliament,  the  convocation,  and 
his  other  fubjects,  along  with  him  in  every  flep. 

So  early  as  A.D.  1529.  Henry  threw  out  a  Pariu- 
threatening,  that  if  the  Pope  did  not  do  him  juf-  mentt 
tice  without  delay,  he  would  withdraw  himfelf 
and  his  fubje6ls  from  all  obedience  to  him,  and 
connection   with  him.     This    threatening   was 
not,  perhaps,  fincere ;   it  is  certain  it  was  not 
believed.     The  Pope  and  cardinals  could  not 
imagine  that  the  great  champion  of  the  church, 
D  3  who 
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Cent.xvi.  who  had  been  fo  proud  of  the  honours  he  had 
received  for  fighting  their  battles  with  his  fword, 
his  purfe,  and  his  pen,  would  ever  forfake  them: 
it  had,  therefore  no  effect;  and  Henry,  meeting 
with  frefh  delays  and  difappointments,  refolved 
to  execute,  or  at  lead  to  fhew  the  Pope  that  he 
could  execute,  what  he  had  threatened.     The 
parliament  that  met  for  the  firft  time  Nbv,  5th, 
A.D.   1529.,  proved  very  complying  with  the 
King's   views,   and    was    therefore    continued 
about  fix  years  by  various  prorogations  -,  and  in 
its  feveral  feflions  made  great  changes  in  the  Hate 
of  the  church  of  England.     In  the  very  firft  fef- 
iion,  the  houfe  of  commons  difcovered  not  a  little 
diffatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
particularly,  with  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the 
Ipiritual  court  in  the  probates  of  wills,  and  of  the 
parifh  prieits  in  mortuaries  ;  and  laws  were  made 
for  regulating  and  retraining  thefe  exactions45. 
When  thefe  bills  were  paffing  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, feme  of  the  members  fpoke  with  great 
warmth  againfl  the  extortions  of  the  fpiritual 
courts,  and  others  painted  the  cruelty  of  incum- 
bents in  demanding  mortuaries  in  very  ftrong 
colours46.     In  a  word,  the  clergy  of  England, 
immediately  before  the  Reformation,  and  at  the 
opening  of  this  parliament,  were  in  very  difa- 
greeable   circumilances ;   they   were  not   only 
hated  by  all  who  fecretly  wifhed  for  a  reformation, 
for  the  cruelty  with  which  they  perfecuted  thole 
whom  they  denominated   heretics ;   but   they 
were  envied  and  difliked  on  feveral  accounts,  by 

45  Statutes,  ai  Hen.  VIII.  Cap,  5.  6. 
'6  Wilkins,  tom4iii.p.739. 
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the  generality  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks  ;  and  they  Cent.xvi. 
were  alfo  in  a  prsemunire,  and  at  the  King's 
mercy,  which  made  them  more  traceable,  and 
more  feeble  in  their  oppolition  to  the  great 
changes  that  foon  after  followed,  than  they 
would  have  been  in  better  circumftances. 

In  the  next  feffion  of  this  parliament,  which 
commenced  July  3oth,  A.  D.  1530.,  a  bolder 
ilep  was  taken.  The  houfe  of  lords  wrote  a 
very  fpirited  letter  to  the  Pope,  accuiing  him  in 
very  plain  terms  of  ingratitude  and  injuftice  in 
delaying  and  declining  to  grant  their  fovereign 
the  divorce  which  he  folicited,  which  had  been 
pronounced  jufl  and  neceflary  by  the  moft  fa- 
mous universities  and  moil  learned  men  in  Eu- 
rope. In  conclufion  they  declared,  that  if  His 
Holinefs  refufed  or  delayed  to  grant  their  juft 
requeil,  they  would  feek  and  find  relief  fome 
other  way47.  This  famous  letter  was  fubfcribed 
by  twenty-eight  fpiritual  and  forty-two  temporal 
lords.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  alarm  the 
Pope,  by  mewing  him,  that  if  the  King  was  pro- 
voked by  further  delays  to  withdraw  his  obe- 
dience to  the  fee  of  Rome,  he  would  not  be  de- 
ferted  by  his  fubjects,  nor  even  by  his  clergy. 
But  it  did  not  produce  the  deiired  effecl.  His 
Holinefs  returned  a  fmooth  and  artful  anfwer, 
(September  27th,  A.D.  1530*,)  in  which  he  be- 
ftowed  the  highefl  commendations  upon  the 
King,  expreffed  his  own  gratitude  for  his  many 
great  fervices,  and  his  earneft  defire  to  oblige 
him  as  far  as  he  could  with  juftice,  in  the 
ilrongeft  terms.  But  that  when  the  Queen  fuf- 

47  Herbert,  p.  141. 
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Cent.xvi.  pe&ed  the  two  cardinals  appointed  to  try  the 
caufe  in  England  of  partiality,  and  appealed  to 
the  apoftolical  tribunal,  he  could  not  refufe  to 
admit  her  appeal  without  injuftice.  That  all  the 
fubfequent  delays  had  been  owing  to  the  King 
himfelf,  who  refufed  to  fend  a  pro6lor^to  Rome 
to  plead  his  caufe.     He  concluded  with  faying, 
"  As  for  what  you  mention  in  the  end  of  your 
"  letter,  that  unlefs  we  grant  your  requeft  herein 
f<  you  fhall  imagine  that  the  care  of  yourfelves 
is  remitted  into  your  own  hands,  and  that  you 
are  left  at  liberty  to  feek  remedy  herein  elfe- 
where  :  this  is  a  refolution  neither  worthy  of 
your  prudence,  nor  becoming  your  Chrifti- 
t(  anity;  and  we  therefore,  of  our  fatherly  love,  ex- 
"  hortyou  to  abftain  from  any  fuchraih  attempt."'*1 
The  King       The  King  now  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining 
fupreme     a  divorce  by  a  fentence  of  the  Pope,  and  there- 
ckurch/  e  f°re  he  brought  that  affair  before  his  parliament 
in  its  next  feffion,  March  3oth,  A.  D.  1531.,  as 
hath  been  already  related.     He  laid  the  fame 
bulinefs  alfo  at  the  fame  time  before  the  convo- 
cation, and  produced  the  opinions  of  fo  many 
imiverfities  and  learned  men  againft  the  legality 
of  his  marriage,  as  convinced  a  great  majority 
of  both  the  upper  and  lower  houfe,  that  the 
marriage  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  and  that  the  Pope  could  not  dilpenfe 
with  thefe  laws.  The  King  being  now  confident 
of  the  concurrence  both  of  the  parliament  and 
convocation  in  any  fteps  he  ihould  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  take  againft  the  Pope,  he  boldly  affumed 

*8  Herbert,  p.  145; 
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the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England.  Cent.  xvi. 
This  title  appeared  for  thefirfl  time  in  the  petition  *— ~v~- ' 
of  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
to  the  King,  for  relief  from  the  penalties  of  their 
praemunire,  by  a  pardon.     It  did  not  pafs  in  the 
convocation  without  oppolition ;  but  being  allured 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  fome  others  of  the 
privy  council,  that  their  petitions  would  be  re- 
jected if  they  gave  not  the  King  that  title,  the 
oppofers   filently  acquiefced.     Both  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  in  the  north  were  more  bigotted 
than  thofe  in  the  fouth  ;  and  the  giving  the  King 
this  title  met  with  more  oppofition  in  the  convo- 
cation of  York  than  of  Canterbury ;  but  as  they 
found  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  pardon  on 
any  other  terms,  they  at  length  fubmitted49. 
Only  Culbert  Tunftal,  Bilhop  of  Durham,  pro- 
tefled  againfl  that  title.  s° 

This  was  not  defigned  to  be  an  infignificant  Annat« 
empty  title,  but  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  8iven.to 
King,  in  his  own  dominions,  all  the  powers  and 
revenues  which  the  Popes  had  long  pofleffed  in 
England.     To  convince  the  court  of  Rome  that 
this  was  his  intention,  and  that  he  could  accom- 
plrfh  it,  the  next  feffion  of  parliament,  A.  D. 
1532.,  transferred  one  confiderable  branch  of  re- 
venue, the  annats  or  firft  fruits  from  the  Pope  to 
the  King51.     This  was  a  fevere  blow,  as  thefe 
annats  amounted  to  no  fmall  fum,  and  as  it  was 
a  prelude  to  (imilar  transfers  of  other  branches  of 
the  papal  revenues.     This  proceeding  was  very 

4»  Biirnet,  p.n*.  so  Wilkin.  Concil.  tom.iii.  p.  745. 

5'  Wilkin.  Cojocil.  tom.iii.  p.  117. 
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Gent.  xvi.  difagreeable  to  many  of  the  Englilh  clergy  as  they 
**~~* — '  faw  its  tendency  to  a  breach  with  Rome,  and  to 
fubjecl  them  in  all  things  to' their  own  fovereign, 
and  the  laws  of  their  country,  in  common  with 
the  laity.  Archbifhop  Warham,  finding  that  the 
torrent  began  to  run  ftrong  againft  the  Pope  and 
church3particularlyin  thehoufe  of  commons,  pro- 
tefted  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  public  before  three 
witnefTes  February  24th,  1532.,  in  his  palace  of 
Lambeth,  againft  all  the  laws  that  had  been 
made,  or  that  mould  thereafter  be  made,  by  the 
prefent  parliament,  in  derogation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  or  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  church S2.  The  defign  of  this  private  pro- 
teft  againft  thofe  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his 
confent  in  public,  is  not  very  obvious. 
The  com-  The  houfe  of  commons  in  this  feffion  prefented 
rnons  com-  a  petition  to  the  King  againft  the  clergy,  com- 
the  clergy,  plaining  that  they  harafled  the  laity  by  vexatious 
profecntions  in  their  fpiritual  courts  j  and  that 
they  made  and  executed  laws  and  canons  without 
the  royal  aiTent ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  canons 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  King 
tranfmitted  this  complaint  of  the  commons  to  the 
convocation  that  was  then  fitting,  and  com- 
manded them  to  return  an  anfwer.  In  their  an- 
fwer  (which  is  written  with  uncommon  art,  they 
affirm,  that  they  exercifed  their  fpiritual  jurifdic- 
tion  with  the  greateft  lenity,  except  "  upon  cer- 
"  tain  evil-difpofed  perfons,  infected  and  utterly 
"  corrupt  with  the  peftilent  poifon  of  herefy,  and 
*  to  have  had  peace  with  fuch,  it  had  been  againft 

52  Wilkin,  p.  746. 
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"  the  gofpel  of  our  Saviour  Chrifi,  wherein  he  Cent.xvr. 
"  faith,  ?wn  veni  mittere pacem,fed gladium"  In  * — y — ' 
their  anfwer  to  the  fecond  article  of  complaint, 
they  aflert  roundly,  cfi  We  repute  and  take  our 
"  authority  of  making  laws  to  be  grounded  upon 
"%the  fcripture  of  God,  and  determination  of 
"  holy  church."  They  add,  that  as  they  derived 
their  authority  to  make  laws  from  God,  "  We 
"  may  not  fubmit  the  execution  of  our  charge 
"  and  duty,  certainly  prefcribed  by  God,  to  Your 
"  Highnefs's  afTent,  although  in  very  deed  the 
"  lame  be  moil  worthy."  With  refpect  to  the 
inconfiftency  which  the  commons  pretended  was 
between  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  canons  of 
the  church,  they  obferved  that  as  the  canons  were 
made  by  the  authority,  and  were  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  be  proper  for 
His  Grace  and  the  parliament  to  change  their  laws, 
and  bring  them  to  a  perfect  conformity  to  thofe 
of  the  church.  This  was  a  flrain  rather  too 
bold  for  the  times,  as  they  foon  after  found. S3 

The  King  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  this  Conroca. 
anfwer,  and  foon  brought  the  clergy  to  lower  tion- 
their  tone.  He  fent  them  two  propofitions,  to 
which  he  demanded  their  aflent:  "  i.  That  no 
"  conftitution  or  ordinance  fliall  be  hereafter  by 
"  the  clergy,  enacted,  promulgated,  or  put  in  exe- 
"  cution,  unlefs  the  King's  Highnefs  do  approve 
"  the  fame  by  his  high  authority  and  royal  aflent. 
u  2.  That  whereas  divers  of  the  conflitutions 
"  provincial, which  have  beenheretoforeena&ed, 
cc  be  thought  not  only  much  prejudicial  to  the 

5»  Wilkin,  p.  7 50* 
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Cent.  xvi. «  King's  prerogative,  but  alfo  much  onerous  to 
"  His  Highnefs's  fubje6ls,itbe  committed  to  the 
"  examination  and  judgment  of  thirty-two  per- 
"  fons ;  whereof  fixteen  to  be  of  the  upper  and 
"  lower  houfe  of  the  temporality,  and  other  fix- 
"  teen  of  the  clergy ;  all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
"  King's  Highnefs :  fo  that,  finally,  whichfoever 
"  of  the  faid  conftitutions  Ihall  be  thought  and 
"  determined  by  the  moft  part  of  the  laid  thirty- 
"  two  perfons  worthy  to  be  abrogate  and  annul- 
"  led,  the  fame  to  be  afterwards  taken  away,  and 
"  to  be  of  no  force  or  ftrength."  Nothing  could 
be  more  difagreeable  to  the  generality  of  the 
clergy  than  thefe  two  propofi tions,  which  tended 
to  deprive  them  of  the  independent  power  of  mak- 
ing and  executing  laws,  which  they  pretended 
they  had  received  from  God,  and  to  fubjecT:  the 
facred  canons  of  the  church  to  be  examined  and 
repealed  by  laymen.  The  convocation  held  feve- 
ral  meetings  on  this  fubje6l,  and  propofed  various 
emendations:  in  particular, they  propofed  to  fub- 
mit  all  their  canons  to  the  examination  of  the 
King  alone:  "  Having  (fay  they)  elpecial  truft 
and  confidence  in  your  moft  high  and  excellent 
wifdom,  your  princely  goodnefs,  and  fervent 
zeal  to  the  promotion  of  God's  honour  and  the 
chriftian  religion,  and  efpecially  your  incom- 
parable learning,  far  exceeding,  in  our  judg- 
"  ment,  the  learning  of  all  other  kings  and 
"  princes  that  we  have  read  of."  But  all  this  flat- 
tery was  ineffectual.  No  alteration  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  would  be  admitted;  and  they  were  at  laft 
(May  i6th,  A.  D,  1532.)  obliged  to  give  their 
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affent  to  the  propofitions  as  they  flood.   But  be-  Cent.xvi. 

fore  they  did  this,  they  gave  in  a  paper  to  the 

King,in  which  they  declared, that  they  gave  their 

aflent  to  thefe  propofitions  only  in  confederation 

of  his  high  wifdom,  great  learning,  and  infinite 

goodnefs  to  them  and  the  church ;  and  afferted 

in  the  flrongeft  terms,  their  divine  right  to  make 

and  executelaws  without  the  royal affent,  "  which 

"  (add  they)  Your  Highnefsyourfelf,in  your  own 

"  book,  moft  excellently  written  againft  Martin 

"  Luther,  doth  not  only  acknowledge  and  con- 

"  fefs,  but  alfo  with  moft  vehement  and  inex- 

"  pugnable  reafons  and  authorities  doth  defend, 

<c  which  we  reckon  that  of  your  honour  you 

"  cannot,  nor  of  your  goodnefs  you  will  not,  re- 

"  voke."     This  was  a  fevere  flroke,  which  was 

probably  remembered  to  their  difadvatitage. 54 

Archbifliop  Warham  did  not  long  furvive  this  Death  of 
mortifying  tranfa6lion.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  A.  D.  1532.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  poffefied  uncommon  prudence  and  command 
of  temper,  which  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  exercifing.  In  the  former  part  of  his  pontificate 
he  was  eclipfed  and  controlled  by  the  overpower- 
ing influence  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who,  by  his 
favour  with  the  King,  and  his  legantine  commif- 
fion  from  the  Pope,  ingroffed  almofl  all  power, 
both  in  church  and  (late;  and- in  the  lad  part  of 
it,  he  was  much  difquieted  by  the  mifunderftand- 
ing  between  the  King  and  the  Pope,by  the  attacks 
pf  the  laity  upon  the  church  and  clergy,  and  by 
the  increafe  of  thofe  opinions  which  he  efteemed 

*  Wilkin,  p.  748—755- 
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Cent.xvi.  heretical.  His  fe verity  in  the  profecution  of  he- 
retics  was  the  greateil  blemim  in  his  character ; 
but  it  mould  be  confidered,  that  in  thofe  times 
mercy  to  thofe  who  differi  ted  from  the  church  was 
coniidered  as  one  of  the  greatefl  crimes  in  a  pre- 
late, and  perfecuting  them  to  death  as  one  of  the 
greatefl  virtues  ;  fo  ilrangely  were  the  minds  of 
men  perverted  by  bigotry  and  fuperftition. 

Henry  having  for  fome  time  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  learning,  prudence,  and  in- 
tegrity of  Doctor  Thomas  Cranmer,  refolved  to 
raife  him  to  the  primacy,  and  with  that  view  re- 
called him  from  his  embaffy  to  the  imperial  court. 
Cranmer,  who  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambi- 
tious, was  far  from  being  delighted  with  the  prof- 
pect  of  this  great  promotion  ;  on  the  contrary, 
forefeeing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which 
it  would  be  attended,  he  declined  it  with  much 
earneilnefs  and  fincerity.  But  the  King  was 
pofitive ;  and  he  complied,  in  hopes  of  promot- 
ing a  reformation  in  the  church,  of  which  he 
was  fenlible  of  the  neceffity. ss 

confe-  A  difficulty  foon  occurred.     Doctor  Cranmer 

had  ftr  on  g  fcruples  about  taking  the  oath  of  cano- 
nical obedience  to  the  Pope,  both  becaufe  he 
thought  it  inconfiftent with  the  oath  he  was  to  take 
to  the  King,  and  becaufe  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  reilrain  him  from  promoting  that  reforma- 
tion in  the  church  which  he  intended  ;  and  for 
thefe  fcruples  it  is  certain  there  was  fome  ground. 
But  as  the  King  at  this  time  entertained  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he 

55  Strype's  Life  of  Cranmer,  ch.  4. 
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Hill  defired;  and  as  the  Pope  had  approved  of  Cent.xvi. 
the  election  of  Doctor  Cranmer,  and  had  fent  *~~~r~" 
over  all  the  bulls  for  his  confecration ;  it  was 
thought  neceflary  not  to  omit  the  oath  which 
thefe  bulls  required.  This  queflion  was  at  length 
referred  to  certain  canoniils  and  cafuifts,  who 
propofed  the  following  falvo,  that  the  primate 
elect,  before  he  took  the  oath  to  the  Pope,  fhould 
make  a  formal  proteftation  :  "  That  he  did  not 
"  intend,  by  taking  that  oath,  to  reitrain  himfelf 
"  from  doing  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty  to 
"  God,  to  his  King,  and  his  country."  This 
falvo,  though  liable  to  great  objections,  was 
adopted.  He  made  the  propofed  proteftation 
before  he  took  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience, 
and  was  confecrated  March  i3th,  A.D.  1533.,  by 
the  Biihops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St.Afaph56. 
As  both  the  parliament  and  convocation  were 
then  fitting,  the  new  primate  was  immediately 
engaged  in  very  important  tranfactions,  which 
have  been  already  related,  viz.  the  diiTolution  of 
the  King's  marriage  with  the  flrft  Queen  Ka- 
therine  of  Spain,  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
marriage  with  his  fecond  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.57 

Several  efforts  were  made  by  Henry  A.  D.  Breach 
i  C'H.,  aided  by  his  ally  the  King  of  France,  to  ^etween  , 

J^0  '  Rome  and 

prevail  upon  the  Pope  to  diiiolve  the  marriage  England, 
between  him  and  Queen  Katharine,  to  prevent  a 
total  rupture  between  Rome  and  England,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciliation.  But  all  thefe 
efforts  were  unfuccefsful,  and  a  rath  fentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  Pope  (under  the  influence,  it  is 

5C  Burnet,  p.iaS.  57  See  chap,  i.  fedl.ii. 
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Cent.xvi.  faid,  of  paffion)  in  a  full  confiftory,  March  23d, 
A.  D.  1534.,  confirming  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Katharine,  and  declaring  it  lawful, 
brought  that  tedious  and  perplexing  affair  to  a 
crifis,  and  produced  a  total  breach  between  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome  and  the  court  and 
church  of  England58:  one  of  the  mofl  important 
and  propitious  events  in  the  hiftory  of  Great 
Britain. 

Aasof  The  breach  being  now  made  became  daily 
parha-  wider  and  wider:  mutual  injuries  were  multi-  , 
plied ;  and  the  Englifh  parliament  made  feveral 
acts,  and  the  convocation  feveral  canons,  which 
rendered  a  reconciliation  almoft  impoflible.  The 
a6l  that  had  been  made  in  a  former  feffion  of  this 
parliament  againfl  the  payment  of  firil-fruits  to 
the  Pope  was  confirmed,  and  many  new  claufes 
added  concerning  the  election  and  confecration 
of  prelates,  without  any  application  to  Rome 
for  bulls  of  any  kind ;  and  thofe  who  violated 
this  law  were  declared  to  be  in  a  prsemunire5*. 
By  another  act,  all  appeals  to  the  Pope  and  his 
courts  at  Rome  were  prohibited  under  the  fame 
penalty •,  and  the  power  of  determining  caufes  in 
the  laft  refort  was  in  fome  cafes  conferred  on  the 
primate,  and  in  others  on  the  King60.  By  another 
law,  which  is  very  long  and  particular,  all  pay- 
ments to  the  Pope,  for  Peter-pence,  difpenfations, 
procurations,  proviiions,  bulls,  delegacies,  re- 
fcripts,  licences,  faculties,  grants,  relaxations,  re- 
habilitations, abolitions,  &c.  &c.  are  prohibited 6I. 

58  Wilkin.  Concil  tom.iih  p.  769. 

59  Statutes,  35  Hen.  VIII.  cap,  ao. 

fo  Ibid.  cap.  19.  "  Ibid  cip»ai. 
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By  thefe  laws  the  Pope  was  deprived  of  all  the  Cent.xvi. 
power  and  all  the  revenues  he  had  long  pofTerTed  ' — * — "* 
in  England.  This  was  a  fevere  blow,  which,  it 
is  probable,  His  Holinefs  did  not  expect.  Thefe 
laws  were  firfl  brought  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  they  treated  the  Pope  with  little  re- 
fpe6l  or  ceremony,  calling  him  and  his  prede- 
ceffors  importers,  who  had  long  deceived  the 
world  by  falfe  pretences,  arid  ufurpers  of  powers 
and  prerogatives  to  which  they  had  no  title.  If 
any  perfon  in  England  had  ufed  this  language 
only  a  few  years  before,  he  would  have  been, 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  fame  parliament 
in  the  next  feffion,  November  A.D.  1534.,  grant- 
ed to  the  King,  as  fuprerne  head  on  earth  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  his  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
all  the  powers,  prerogatives,  and  emoluments,  they 
had  taken  from  the  Pope,  which  brought  a  great 
acceilion  both  of  power  and  revenue  to  the 
crown. 62 

Henry  and  his  minifters  were  at  no  little  pains  precau- 
to  reconcile  the  minds  of  his  fubje&s  of  all  ranks 
to  this  great  change  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  to  eradicate  their  veneration  for  the 
Pope,  and  their  refpecl  for  his  authority,  to  which 
they  had  been  fo  long  accuflomed.  With  this 
view  he  procured  and  publiflied  the  opinions  of 
the  univerfitiesof  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  "  That 
"  the  Biiliop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  in 
"  England,  by  the  word  of  God,  than  any  other 
"  foreign  bifliop."  All  the  EngliQi  bifhops  fub- 
fcribed  and  fealed,  and  took  a  folemn  oath  to  ad- 
here to  the  fame  opinion.  The  name  of  the 

62  Statutes,  26  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  i.  and  3. 
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Cent.  XVI.  Pope  was  (truck  out  of  all  the  books  that  were 
uied  in  the  fervice  of  the  church.  A  very  ftri6i 
injunction  was  ifTued,  commanding  all  prelates 
to  preach  every  Sunday  and  holiday  in  fupport 
of  the  King's  fupremacy,  and  againft  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Biihop  of  Rome,  and  to  command 
their  clergy  to  do  the  fame.  Inftruc~lions  were 
fent  to  all  the  fheriffs  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  clergy  in  their  feveral  counties,  and  to  fend 
up  the  names  of  fuch  as  did  not  preach  againft 
the  Pope's  authority,  and  in  vindication  of  the 
King's  fupremacy  ;  or  did  it  in  a  delufory  fuper- 
ficial  manner.  Even  fchoolmafters  were  enjoin- 
ed to  give  proper  inftructions  to  their  fcholars  on 
thefe  fubjecSls.  Several  books  were  written  and 
circulated  with  great  induftry,  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  dominion  which  the  Bifhop  of 
Rome  claimed  and  exercifed  over  the  Chriftian 
church,  as  Chrift's  vicar  upon  earth,  was  an  ufur- 
pation,  and  had  no  foundation  in  Scripture63. 
Spies  were  fent  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  into  Scotland,  to  hear  and  report  the  obfer- 
vations  that  were  made  upon  the  late  tranfac- 
tions 64.  Thefe  prudent  precautions  were  neither 
unnecefTary,  nor  without  effe6l :  they  were  not 
unneceflary,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  clergy,  parti- 
cularly of  the  friars,  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  preaching  with  vehemence  in  fupport  of 
the  papal  pretenlions,  and  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  people  againft  the  King  for  affuming  the 
fupremacy ;  they  were  not  without  effect,  be- 
caufe they  put  a  ftop  to  the  inflammatory  decla- 
mations of  thofe  dangerous  incendiaries 5  and 

«'  Wilkin.  p.  771—  776.  64  Strype's  Mem.  ch.  ai. 
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encouraged  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  wifhed  for  aCent.XVl. 
reformation,  and  even  fome  who  had  nothing  at 
heart  but  their  own  promotion,  to  endeavour  by 
their  preaching  and  writings  to  convince  the 
people,  that  the  claim  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  to 
the  government  of  the  whole  church  was  not 
well  founded  ;  and  that  the  King  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  the  fupremacy  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, by  which  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was 
at  this  time  preferved. 6s 

Still  further  to  fecure  the  public  tranquillity, 
the  fentence  of  divorce  that  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  between  the 
King  and  his  firft  Queen  Katharine,  and  the  fen- 
tence of  the  fame  prelate  confirming  the  King's 
marriage  with  his  fecond  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
were  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  by  the  fame 
act  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  was  fettled  on 
the  King's  iffue  male  by  Queen  Anne,  or  any  fu- 
ture queen  :  and  failing  them,  on  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth  and  her  iffue,  by  which  the  Princefs 
Mary  was  excluded  as  illegitimate.  This  act  was 
to  be  publiflied  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom 
before  the  ift  of  May,  A.  D.  1534. ;  and  if  any 
perfon,  after  that  day,  did  any  thing,  by  act  or 
writing,  to  difparage  the  King's  prefent  mar- 
riage, or  to  defeat  the  fucceflion  as  then  fettled, 
he  was  to  be  puniftied  as  a  traitor ;  and  all  fub- 
jects  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  were  appointed 
to  take  a  folemn  oath,  acknowledging  the  legality 
of  the  King's  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  and  en- 
gaging to  fupport  the  fucceflion C6.  Fifher,  Bifliop 
of  Rochefter,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  (as  hath 

«s  Strype,  ch.  ao,  ai,  aa,  23*  «4»          6fi  Statutes,  25  Hen.  cap.  aa. 
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Cent.XVI.  been  before  narrated,)  fell  facriflces  withthislawj 
*""""*"""  J  and  the  execution  of  two  perfons  fo  eminent  for 
their  rank,  and  fo  renowned  for  their  piety,  vir- 
tue, and  learning,  ftruck  terror  into  all  others. 
The  oath  was  taken  not  only  by  the  laity  of 
all  ranks,  but  by  all  the  clergy  both  regular  and 
'.  fecular,  though  it  contained  a  claufe  acknowledg- 
ing the  King's  fupremacy ;  and  declaring  that 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  in 
England  than  any  other  foreign  bilhop 67.  The 
Pope  therefore  appeared  now  to  have  loft  all  his 
influence,  and  all  his  partifans  in  England.  But 
this  was  a  fallacious  appearance.  Great  multi- 
tudes took  this  oath  only  to  fave  their  lives,  and 
with  a  refolution  to  break  it  as  foon  as  they  could 
do  it  with  fafety. 

Prociama-       Though  the  church  of  England  was  now  fepa- 
tion.          rated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  it  flill  retained 
all  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  together  with 
the  odious  perfecuting  fpirit,  of  that  church. 
;;  The  King,  in  the  beginning  of  i535.,ifiued  a 

proclamation,  threatening  death  without  mercy 
to  all  who  denied  or  difputed  the  doctrine  of 
tranfubftatttiation,  or  any  of  the  other  doctrines 
of  the  holy  church,  or  who  contemned  or  vio- 
lated any  of  the  laudable  rights  and  ceremonies 
heretofore  ufed ;  as  holy  bread,  holy  water,  pro- 
ceflion,  kneeling,  and  creeping  to  the  crofs  on 
Good  Friday,  &c.  &c.  By  this  proclamation  fuch 
of  the  clergy  as  had  married  were  deprived  of 
their  orders  and  benefices,  and  declared  to  be 
laymen,and  fuch  as  prefumed  to  marry  afterwards 
*l  Wilkin.  ConciL  torn.  Hi.  p.  774,  780,  781;  783. 
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were  not  only  to  be  deprived,  but  alfo  impri-  Cent.XVl. 
foned  and  punifhed  as  the  King  pleafed68.  Se- 
veral  Anabaptifts,  who  had  fled  from  perfecution 
in  Germany,  and  had  taken  fhelter  in  England 
about  this  time,  were  apprehended  and  put  to 
death,  not  only  for  their  doctrine  concerning 
baptifm  but  chiefly  for  denying  tranfubflantia- 
tion 69.  In  a  word,  no  idea  was  yet  entertained 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion.  Henry  was  the  pope  of  England  ; 
herefy  was  ftili  accounted  the  greatelt  of  all 
crimes,  and  fubjected  thofe  who  were  convicted 
of  it  to  the  moil  cruel  of  all  puniihments. 

The  King  being  now  fully  inverted  with  the  Cromwell 
title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  vice£erent' 
and  with  all  the  powers  annexed  to  that  title, 
refolved  to  exercife  thefe  powers  in  their  full  ex- 
tent.  To  accomplifli  this,  he  appointed  Thomas 
Cromwell,  then  fecretary  of  flate,  his  vicar-general 
and  vicegerent,  with  authority  to  vifit  all  eccle- 
liaftical  perfons  and  communities  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  rectify  and  correct  all  abufes,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  do  every  thing  that  he  himfelf  could 
do  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England. 
He  granted  him  alfo  a  power  to  give  comrnif- 
lions  under  the  great  feal  to  fuch  perfons  as  he 
fhould  think  proper,  to  affift  him  in  performing 
the  duties  of  that  high  and  arduous  office. 
Cromwell  accordingly  gave  commiflions  to  Doc- 
tors Leighton,  Lee,  London^  and  many  other 
perfons,  containing  very  ample  powers  to  vifit 
all  churches,  metrapolitical,  cathedral,  and  col- 

68  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  Hi.  778.  69  Ibid,  p.  7  7  9- 
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Ccnt.XVl.  legiate ;  all  monafteries,  and  priories,  both  of 
men  and  women  ;  to  enquire  into  the  conduct 
of  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  dignitaries ;  of  ab- 
bots and  priors,  abberTes,  priorefles,  monks,  and 
nuns,  both  as  to  fpirituals  and  temporals :  and 
to  cenfure  and  punifti  fuch  as  were  found  delin- 
quents, according  to  their  demerits.  7° 

Vifitation        Though  thefe  commiffioners  were  authorifed 

ofmonaf-  .  „        .        n  .  „     ,       ,  .    ,     n 

teries.  to  vmt  the  fecular  clergy,  even  ot  the  highelt 
dignity,  this,  it  is  probable,  was  not  defigned 
to  be  executed,  but  only  to  exhibit  an  appear- 
ance of  impartiality,  and  to  conceal  from  the 
monaftics  the  dreadful  blow  that  was  intended 
to  be  given  them.  It  is  certain  the  inftruclions 
that  were  given  to  thefe  vifitors  relate  only  to  con- 
vents, and  bore  the  following  title :  "  Articles 
"  to  be  inquired  into  in  this  royal  vifitation  of 
"  monaftics,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  exempt 
"  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  their  diocefan,  who  are 
"  now  at  laft  fubjecled  to  the  jurifdiction  of  His 
"  Majefty."  Thefe  in(lru6lions  are  very  parti- 
cular, and  confift  of  no  fewer  than  eighty-fix 
articles  :  many  of  them  relate  to  the  (late  and  ma- 
1  nagement  of  their  revenues,  their  relics,  jewels, 
plate,  furniture,  corn,  cattle,  and  goods  of  every 
kind.  Several  of  them  feem  to  intimate  a  fuf- 
picion,  that  the  monks  and  nuns  did  not  obferve 
their  vows  of  chaflity  very  ftriclly,  and  fuggefl 
the  inquiries  to  be  made  on  that  fubjecl:.  They 
were  to  inquire,  whether  the  monks  of  any  mo- 
naftery  were  defamed  for  incontinency;  whether 
women  were  obferved  to  refort  to  it  by  back- 

70  Wilkin.  Concil.  tom.iii.  p.  784,  785. 
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ways ;  and  whether  boys  and  young  men  fre-  Cent.xvi. 
quently  flept   with  the  abbot,  or  the  monks.  *"  ""v"" 
With  refpecT;  to  nunneries,  they  were  directed 
to  examine  very  carefully  the  height  of  the  out- 
ward wall,  the  ftrength  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  of  their  bars  and  bolts  ;  to  Tearch  very 
diligently  for  dark  and  fecret  paflages;  to  inquire 
whether  the  gates  and  doors  were  kept  (hut,  and 
whether  the  keys  were  ever  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  any  of  the  young  nuns,  &c.  &c. 7- 

Henry  had  various  reafons  to  diflike  the  monks:  Henry  dif- 
he  was  provoked  by  their  declamations,  both  llkesthe 
public  and  private,  againft  his  divorce :  he  fuf- 
pected  them  of  conveying  intelligence  to  his 
enemies  abroad,  and  of  fomenting  difaffe&ion 
among  his  fubje6ts  at  home.  Though  they  had 
lately  taken  a  folemn  oath  to  fupport  his  fupre- 
macy,  he  knew  they  were  (till  devoted  to  the 
Pope,  his  greateit  enemy.  Their  fpoils  alfo  pre? 
fented  a  tempting  bait  to  a  prince  who  was  at 
once  profufe  and  covetous.  It  was  evidently 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  overturn  an  eilablim- 
ment  fo  ancient,  fo  opulent,  and  which  had  long 
been  elleemed  facred.  But  feveral  circumftances 
now  concurred  to  render  fuch  an  attempt  leis 
dangerous  than  formerly.  The  monks  were 
hated  by  the  fecular  clergy,  had  loft  the  favour 
of  the  laity  of  all  ranks  by  their  vices,  and  could 
expect  no  protection  from  their  great  patron  at 
Rome.  Henry  was  encouraged  to  attack  them 
by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  who  thought  their 
revenues  might  be  employed  to  better  purpofes; 

71  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  786 — 789. 
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Cent.xvi.  and  the  prefent  vifitation  was  intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  their  fuppreffion,  by  detecting  and 
expofing  their  fecret  enormities  and  vices. 

Reports  The  vifitors,  having  received  their  commiffions 
anc*  inft™^0118?  were  difpatched  into  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
monks  might  have  as  little  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach as  poffible.  They  executed  their  com- 
miffions with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  made  fome 
curious  difcoveries  almoft  in  every  houfe,  not 
much  to  the  honour  of  its  inhabitants.  In  making 
thefe  difcoveries  they  were  greatly  indebted  to 
the  violent  factions  and  animofi ties  which  reigned 
among  the  monks  and  nuns,  who  informed  againit 
one  another,  and  againft  their  fuperiors.  Ac- 
counts of  their  proceedings  were  tranfmitted  by 
the  vifitors  to  the  vicar-general,  and  contained 
fufficient  materials  to  render  the  monaflics  com- 
pletely infamous,  and  the  objects  of  univerfal 
deteflation,  for  their  grofsabfurdfuperfiition  and 
idolatry,  their  infernal  cruelty,  their  fhameful  im- 
pofitions  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  their 
abandoned  unnatural  incontinency,  their  drunk- 
ennefs,  gluttony,  and  other  vices.  Some  of  the 
old  abbots  and  friars  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  amours,  which  they  knew  to  be  impoffible. 
The  holy  father,  the  Prior  of  Maiden-Bradley, 
affured  the  vifitors  that  he  had  only  married  fix 
of  his  fons  and  one  of  his  daughters  out  of  the 
goods  of  his  priory  as  yet ;  but  that  feveral  more 
of  hischildren  were  now  grown  up,andwouldfoon 
be  marriageable.  He  produced  a  clifpenfation 
from  the  Pope  permitting  him  to  keep  a  miflrefs; 

and 
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and  he  acquainted  them  that  he  took  none  but  Cent.XVi. 
young  maidens  to  be  hismiftrefTes,the  handfomefl 
that  he  could  procure;  and  when  he  was  difpofed 
to  change,  he  got  them  good  hufbands 72.  But 
the  page  of  hiftory  muft  not  be  flained  with  the 
abominations  contained  in  the  reports  of  thefe 
vifitors.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  a  fhort  defcription  of  their  contents  in 
the  preamble  to  the  act  of  parliament  which 
they  produced  :  "  Forafmuch  as  manifefl  fin, 
"  vicious,  carnal,  and  abominable  living,  is  daily 
"  ufed  and  committed  in  abbies,  priories,  and 
"  other  religious  houfes  of  monks,  canons,  and 
"  nuns  j  and  albeit,  many  continual  vifitations 
"  hath  been  heretofore  had  by  the  fpace  of 
*c  two  hundred  years  and  more,  for  an  honeft 
"  charitable  reformation  of  fuch  unthrifty,  car- 
"  nal,  and  abominable  living,  yet  neverthelefs, 
"  little  or  none  amendment  is  hitherto  had, 
*c  but  their  vicious  living  fhamefully  increafeth 
"  and  augmenteth,"  &c.73  It  is  but  juft  to 
notice,  that  though  the  corruption  of  the  mo- 
naftics  in  England  at  this  time  was  very  gene- 
ral, it  was  not  univerfal :  fome  in  almoft  every 
monailery  were  regular  in  their  conduct,  and 
at  their  own  defire  were  fet  at  liberty.  A 
few  convents  were  found  to  be  well  governed, 
and  unexceptionable  ;  and  for  the  prefervation 
of  thefe,  the  vilitors  pleaded  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs74.  This  affords  a  prefumptive  proof, 
that  the  complaints  of  the  delinquent  monks,  of 

72  Strype,  ch.34,  35.  7'  Statutes,  a;  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  a8. 
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Cent.xvi.  the   extreme  feverity  of  the  vifitors,  were  not 

""^"~~  '  well  founded. 

Small  mo-  Having  received  ample  information  of  the  flate 
nafteries  of  the  convents,  and  the  manners  of  their  inha- 
bitants, it  was  debated  in  council  what  was  proper 
to  be  done ;  and  on  this  f'ubject  feveral  fchemes 
•were  propofed  r\  It  was  believed  to  be  dange- 
rous to  attempt  the  diflblution  of  all  the  religious 
houfes  in  the  kingdom  at  once  ;  it  was  therefore 
very  prudently  refolved  to  begin  with  the  fmaller 
monafteries,  which  were  faid  to  be  the  moli  cor- 
rupt, and  were  certainly  the  weaker!.  The  re- 
ports of  the  viiitors  were  laid  before  parliament, 
which  furnifhed  the  enemies  of  the  monaftics 
with  materials  for  declaiming  againil  them,  and 
almofl  (lopped  the  mouths  of  their  friends.  By 
the  lailaciof  the  long  parliament  in  April  1536., 
all  the  houfes  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  that 
had  not  above  200!.  of  yearly  revenue,  and  did 
not  contain  above  twelve  members,  were  diflblved, 
and  all  their  lands  and  goods  granted  to  the  King. 
By  the  fame  a6l,  ail  the  refignations  that  had 
been  made  of  religions  houfes  by  their  fuperiors 
to  the  King  were  confirmed  1(\  The  number  of 
religious  houfes  dhTolved  by  this  acl  was  three 
hundred  and  feventy-iix,  and  their  former  pof- 
feffors  were  removed  into  the  greater  convents 
of  the  fame  order.  The  annual  revenues  arifing 
from  their  lands  was  computed  to  be  ^£32,000 ; 
and  their  jewels,  plate,  and  furniture,  with  their 
corn,  cattle,  and  other  goods,  were  eftimated 

75  Strype,  p.  271,  &c. 
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at  ,§£1003000  :  but  both  thefe  computations  were  Cent.xvi. 
much  below  their  real  value.  ' » ' 

Several  fevere  proclamations  had  been  ifluedby  Tranfla- 
tion o 
Bible. 


the  King,  at  the  requifition  of  the  clergy,  againit  tlonofthe 


all  who  read,  or  kept  by  them,  Tindai's  Tranila- 
tion  of  the  New  Teflamerit  into  Engliih.  A  copy 
of  this  book  found  in  the  poifeffion  of  any  peribn 
was  fufficient  to  convict  him  of  herefy,  and  fub- 
je6l  him  to  the  flames.  The  bilhops  were  at  in- 
credible pains  to  prevent  the  importation  of  thofe 
dangerous  volumes,  to  feize  them  after  their  im- 
portation, and  to  punifh  the  importers  and  pur- 
chafers.  They  pretended  that  Tindai's  Tranfla- 
tion  was  full  of  errors  and  herefies ;  and  they 
promifed  to  prepare  and  publifh  a  more  faithful 
tranflation  ;  but  they  were  in  no  halte  to  perform 
their  promife.  In  the  mean-time,  thofe  of  the 
people  of  all  ranks  who  fufpecled  that  many 
errors  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  wifhed  fora 
reformation,  became  more  and  more  importunate 
and  impatient  to  have  the  life  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  native  language.  At  length  Archbifhop 
Cranmer,  wifhing  to  gratify  this  laudable  defire 
of  the  people,  obtained  the  King's  permillion  to 
prepare  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  to  be  publimed 
by  authority.  To  accomplim  this  work,  Cranmer 
divided  the  NewTeftament  into  nine  parts,  chofe 
nine  of  the  beft  Greek  fcholars  he  could  find,  and 
committed  the  tranflating  of  one  of  thefe  parts 
to  each.  When  they  were  all  tranflated  and  re- 
turned to  him,  he  fent  one  of  thefe  parts  to  one 
of  the  mod  learned  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops,  to 
be  cor  reeled,  and  returned  with  their  obfervations. 

Eight 
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Cent.  XVI.  Eight  of  the  nine  bifhops  complied  with  this  re- 
quifition  ;  but  Stokefley,  Bifhop  of  London,  re- 
turned his  part  (the  Acts  of  the  Apoflles)  with 
a  furly  mefTage  :  That  he  difapproved  the  allow- 
ing 'the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people, 
which  would  betray  them  into  damnable  errors, 
and  difturb  the  peace  of  the  church.  The  pri- 
mate expreffing  fome  furprife  at  this  meflage,one 
of  the  company  obferved,  that  Doctor  Stokefley 
would  give  himfelf  no  trouble  about  any  tefta- 
ment  in  which  he  had  no  legacy ;  and  beiides, 
(faid  he,)  the  apoftles  were  fo  poor  that  they  are 
quite  below  the  notice  of  My  Lord  of  London. 
This  tranflation  was  not  publifhed  till  about 
three  years  after  the  order  for  preparing  it  was 
granted. 77 

Convoca-  In  a  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
'tbiu  at  St.  Paul's,  June  2ift,  A.  D.  1536.,  the  Lord 
Cromwell  took  his  feat  above  the  Archbifhop  as 
the  King's  vicegerent.  In  the  fourth  feffion, 
June  23d,  Do6lor  Gwent,  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
houfe,  brought  up  a  complaint  to  the  higher 
houfe,  that  many  dangerous  errors  and  damnable 
herefies  were  now  publicly  preached  in  all  parts  of 
England  ;  and  produced  a  fchedule  of  no  fewer 
than  fixty-feven  of  thofe  abufes,  errors,  and  he- 
refies, and  required  that  they  mould  be  reformed. 
Many  of  thefe  pretended  errors  and  abufes  are 
now  the  eftablifhed  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
church  of  England ;  fuch  as  preaching  againfl 
tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  extreme  unction, 
auricular  confeflion,  penances,  pardons,  in- 

77  Burnet,  p.  195. 
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diligences,  praying  to  faints,  worfhipping  images,  Cent.xvi. 
and  relics;  pilgrimages,  holy  water,  hallowed  oil,  ^-~*~- 
bread,  candles,  allies,  and  palms  ;  and  in  a  word, 
againft  all  doelriries  that  have  no  foundation  in 
Scripture,  and  all  ceremonies  that  are  merely  of 
human  invention.  Againft  all  thefe,  the  clergy 
of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  complained, 
that  fome  heretical  preachers  declaimed,  and 
many  of  the  people  talked,  with  impunity 78. 
This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  the  principles  and 
fpirit  of  the  Reformation  had  at  this  time  made  no 
great  progrefs  among  the  clergy  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury.  Though  they  had  with  extreme 
reluctance  renounced  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope, 
they  ilill  retained  their  attachment  to  all  the 
tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  clergy  of  the  province  of  York  were  (till  York  con- 
more  averfe  to  all  reformation,  than  their  bre-  v 
thren  in  the  fouth.  The  vicegerent  had  fent  ten 
interrogatories  to  them,  to  which  he  required 
their  anfwers.  We  may  guefs  at  the  queftions 
by  the  anfwers.  To  the  firft  they  anfwered  — 
That  all  who  preached  againft  purgatory,  wor- 
Ihipping  of  faints,  pilgrimages,images,&c.  mould 
be  committed  to  the  flames  as  heretics.  To 
the  fecond  —  That  neither  the  King,  nor  any 
temporal  man,  could  be  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  by  the  laws  of  God.  To  the  third  — 
That  they  were  not  fufficiently  inftruclecl  in  the 
fa6l  to  return  any  anfwer.  To  the  fourth  —  That 
no  clerk  ought  to  be  put  to  death  without  degra- 
dation. To  the  fifth  —  That  no  man  ought  to 

?8  Wilkin.  p.  805. 
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Cent.  xvi.  be  drawn  out  of  fan6luary,  but  in  certain  cafes 
exprefTed  in  the  laws  of  the  church.  To  the 
iixth  —  That  the  clergy  in  the  north  had  not 
granted  the  tenths  and  firil-fruits  to  the  King  in 
convocation  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the  church 
they  can  make  no  fuch  grant ;  and  that  they  had 
not  given  their  confent  to  the  act  of  parliament. 
They  think,  that  by  the  laws  of  God  no  tempo- 
ral man  can  claim  fuch  tenths  and  firft-fruits. 
To  the  feventh  — That  lands  given  to  God,  the 
church,  or  religious  men,  may  not  be  taken 
away,  and  put  to  profane  ufes,  by  the  laws  of 
God.  To  the  eighth  —  We  think  difpenfations 
lawfully  granted  by  the  Pope  to  be  good ;  and 
pardons  have  been  allowed  by  general  councils 
and  the  laws  of  the  church.  To  the  ninth  —  We 
think,  that  by  the  law  of  the  church,  general 
councils,  interpretations  of  approved  doctors, 
and  confent  of  Chriftian  people,  the  Pope  of  Rome 
hath  been  taken  for  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
vicar  of  Chrift  ;  and  ib  ought  to  be  taken.  This 
was  a  very  extraordinary  anfwer  from  men  who 
had  lately  renounced  the  lupremacy  of  the  Pope, 
and  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  King  by 
a  folemn  oath.  They  had  probably  obtained  a 
difpenfation  from  Rome.  To  the  tenth  they  an- 
fwered — We  think  that  the  examination  and  cor- 
rection of  deadly  fin  belongeth  to  the  minifters 
of  the  church,  by  God's  law  79.  Befides  thefe  an- 
fwers,  they  boldly  demanded  the  reftoration  of 
the  monaiteries,  and  the  repeal  of  feveral  acts  of 
parliament.  In  thefe  anfwers  and  demands  we 

79  Strype's  Appendix,  No,  Ixxiv. 
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difcover  the  feeds  of  that  formidable  rebellion  Cent.xvi. 
called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  that  broke  out  in 
the  north  in  October,  A.  D.  1536.,  about  two 
months  after  this  convocation.  The  demands  of 
the  insurgents  were  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  almofl 
in  the  fame  words  with  the  anfwers  of  the  convo- 
cation. 

England  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  great  anxiety 
and  agitation,  of  violent  animofities  and  difputes 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  reformation. 
The  bifhops  were  equally  divided.  Cranmer  of 
Canterbury,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum, 
Latimer  of  Worcefter,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilfley 
of  Rochefter,  and  Barlow  of  Saint  David's,  fa- 
voured, and  endeavoured  to  promote  a  reforma- 
tion both  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  ;  which  was  oppofedwith  equal  zeal  by  Lee 
of  York,  Stokefley  of  London,  Tunflall  of  Dur- 
ham, Gardiner  of  Winchefter,  Sherborne  of  Chi- 
chefter,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlifle80. 
The  dignitaries  in  the  feveral  fees  generally  co- 
operated with  their  bifhops  ;  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  the  laity  of  all  ranks,  were  no  lefs  divided, 
and  as  warmly  engaged  in  this  controverfy.  Many 
books  were  publifhed  on  both  fides,  and  paffion- 
ate  altercations  raged  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, between  the  two  parties.  The  King,  de- 
firous  to  allay  this  ferment,  which  threatened  the 
mod  dangerous  commotions,  gave  a  commiflion 
to  tbebifhopsandfome  other  learned  men  to  draw 
up  certain  articles  of  union,  to  be  publifhed  by 
royal  authority,  as  the  creed  and  ritual  of  the 

80  Fuller,  p.  a i a. 
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Cent.  xvi.  church  of  England,  in  which  all  the  fubjefts  were 
tobe  commanded  to  acquiefce.  After  many  meet- 
ings and  much  altercation,  the   commiffioners 
finifhed  their  work:  each  party  relinquifhingfome 
of  their  peculiar  opinions,  in  order  to  preferve 
others.     It  con fi fled  of  two  parts  :  the  firft  con- 
tained the  doctrines  necelFarytobebelieved;  and 
the  fecond,  the  ceremonies  proper  to  be  retained 
to  promote  devotion.  In  the  firft  part,  the  people 
were  commanded  to  believe  every  thing  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  and  three  creeds ;  that 
called  the  Apoftle's,the  Nicene,and  the  Athana- 
lian.    The  three  facraments,  ofbaptifm,  of  pe- 
nance, and  of  the  altar,  are  explained,  and  de- 
clared to  be  necelfary  to  falvation.  In  the  expla- 
nation ofbaptifm,  the  neceffity  of  baptifing  in- 
fants is  afferted,  and  rebaptifm  is  declared  to  be 
adamnableherefy.  In  the  explanation  of  penance, 
auricular  confeflion  to  a  prieft  is  made  necefTary;. 
and  the  people  were  to  be  taught  to  give  no  lefs 
faith  and  credence  to  the  words  "  of  abfoliition 
"  pronounced  by  the  minifters  of  the  church, 
"  than  they  would.give  unto  the  very  voice  and 
"  words  of  God  himfelf,  if  he  mould  fpeak  unto 
"  us  out  of  heaven."    -This  moil  impious  and 
pernicious  doctrine  was  too  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  clergy  to  be  foon  relinquifhed. 
In  the  explanation  of  the  facrament  of  the  altar, 
tranfubftantiationisafFerted  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
that  could  be  devifed.    This  firft  part  concludes 
with  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  juftifica- 
tion,   nearly  the   fame   with   that  which  hath 
been  adopted  by  all  Proteftant  churches.     In 
the  fecond  part,  concerning  ceremonies,  images 
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were  to  be  continued  in  churches,  and  the  peo-  Cent.xvi. 
pie  were  to  be  permitted  to  prefent  offerings  to 
them,  to  kneel,  and  to  burn  incenfe  before 
them;  but  they  were  to  be  taught  that  this  was 
not  done  to  the  images  themfelves,  but  to  the 
honour  of  God  ;  "  for  elfe  there  might  fortune 
"  of  idolatry  to  enfue,  which  God  forbid."  This 
doth  not  feem  to  have  been  the  mofl  effectual 
way  to  prevent,  idolatry.  Saints  were  to  be  ho- 
noured, but  not  with  that  confidence  and  honour 
that  are  only  due  unto  God  :  that  it  was  proper 
to  pray  to  them  to  be  our  intercedbrs,  and  to 
pray  for  us  to  Almighty  God.  The  people  were 
to  be  inft-ru£ted,  "  to  pray  for  fouls  departed, 
"  and  to  commit  them  in  our  prayers  to  God's 
"  mercy,  and  alfo  to  caufe  others  to  pray  for 
"  them  in  mafTes  and  exequies,  and  to  give 
*'  alms  to  others  to  pray  for  them  ;  whereby  they 
"  may  be  relieved  and  holpen  of  fome  part  of 
"  their  pain."  By  this  the  emoluments  of  the 
clergy  were  fecured  under  the  name  of  alms. 
The  people  were  to  be  enjoined  aixl  exhorted  to 
oblerve  almoil  all  the  former  ceremonies  ;  but 
they  were  to  be  taught,  "  that  none  of  thefe 
"  ceremonies  have  power  to  remit  fin,  but  only 
<c  to  ftir  and  lift  up  our  minds  unto  God,  by 
"  whom  only  our  fins  be  forgiven81."  Thefe 
articles  were  publifhed  by  the  King,  and  all  his 
fubje6ts  were  commanded  to  receive  and  obey 
them.  The  friends  of  reformation  feem  to  have 
gained  fome  advantage  on  this  occafion.  The 
fcriptures  and  the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made 

•'  Fuller,  p.  a  1 5,  &c. 
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Cent.xvi.  the  ftandards  of  do6lrine,  without  any  mention 
of  tradition.  Four  of  the  feven  facraments  were 
omitted ;  purgatory  was  left  doubtful,  pil- 
grimages were  not  enjoined,  and  feveral  other 
things  were  explained  and  foftened.  Both  parties, 
however,  were  difcontented.  The  papifts  com- 
plained that  too  mach  of  the  former  fyilem  was 
given  up ;  and  the  reformers,  that  too  much  of 
it  was  retained.  Thefe  articles  werefubfcribed  by 
all  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  convocation.82 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  the  King's  vicar- 
general,  publifhed  injunctions  from  time  to  time, 
directing  the  clergy  what  doctrines  they  were 
to  preach,  and  inftructing  them,  in  an  authori- 
tative manner,  how  to  perform  the  various  duties 
of  their  facred  office.  This  was  humiliating  to 
the  clergy,  but  it  was  neceffary,  Many  of  the 
parifh  priefls  never  preached,  and  others  of  them 
preached  only  on  fuch  fubjects  as  tended  to  in- 
. flame  the  bigotry  and  fuperflition  of  the  people. 
The  -vicar-general,  therefore,  in  his  injunctions, 
commanded  all  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates  to 
preach  one  fermon  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  ^ 
"  Wherein,"  fays  he,  "  ye  fhall  purely  and  fin- 
"  cerely  declare  the  very  gofpel  of  Chrift,  and 
*c  in  the  fame  exhort  your  hearers  to  works  of 
"  charity,  mercy,  and  faith,  fpecially  prefcribed 
"  and  commanded  in  fcripture,  and  not  to  re- 
"  pofe  their  trufl  and  affiance  in  any  other  works 
"  devifed  by  men's  fantafies,  belides  fcripture  ; 
"  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of 
"  money, candles, or  tapers,  to  images  or  relics, or 
"  kiffing  or  licking  the  fame.  If  ye  have  here- 

"  Wilkin,  p.  817. 
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ce  tofore  declared  to  your  parifhioners  any  thing  Cent.xvL 
"  to  the  extolling  or  fetting  forth  pilgrimages,  ^  """*""" 
"  feigned  relics,  or  images,  or  any  fuch  fu- 
"  perdition,  ye  ihall  now  openly  before  the  fame 
"  recant  and  reprove  the  fame  ;  fhewing  them, 
"  as  the  truth  is,  that  ye  did  the  fame  upon  no 
"  grorfnd  of  fcripture,  but  as  one  led  and  fe- 
"  duced  by  a  common  error  and  abufe  crept 
"  into  the  church,  through  the  fufferance  and 
"  avarice  of  fuch  as  felt  profit  by  the  fame83." 
Thefe  and  feveral  other  injunctions  in  the  fame 
flrain  and  fpirit,  that  were  publiftied  by  the  vicar- 
general,  A.D.  1536-7.,  were  drawn  up  by  Arch- 
bifliop  Cranmer :  but  they  were  very  difagree- 
able  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  Hill 
retained  a  cordial  affeclion  to  all  the  gainful 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Home.  So  much  were 
many  of  the  clergy  difTatisfied  with  thefe  injunc- 
tions, that  they  read  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
none  could  underfland  them,  and  told  their 
people  in  private,  to  do  as  their  fathers  had  done, 
and  that  the  old  way  was  the  bell.84 

Henry  VIII.  became  more  and  more  tena-  vifitatioa. 
cious  of  his  new  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  of  England,  when  he  found  that  it 
brought  him  a  very  great  acceffion  both  of  power 
and  revenue.  At  the  fame  time  he  knew  that 
the  monaftics  of  all  the  different  orders  in  his 
dominions  were  fecret  enemies  to  his  fupremacy, 
and  devoted  to  the  Pope.  He  determined, 
therefore,  firfl  to  difgrace  them,  by  expofing 
their  vices  and  impoilures,  and  then  to  ruin 
them  and  enrich  the  crown  with  their  fpoils.  In 

*3  Wilkin,  p.  8 1 6.  *4  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  70. 
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Cent.xvi.  order  to  this,   he   appointed   a  new  vifitation, 
A.D.  1537.3  of  all  the  remaining  religious  houfes, 
in  the  kingdom  :  and  the  commiflioners  were 
inftru&ed  to  make  ftricl  inquiry  into  the  vices, 
the  fuperftitious  practices,  and  the  cheats  of  the 
religious  of  both.fexes,  by  which  they  deceived 
the  people  and  nouriflied  fuperflition  to  enrich 
themfelves.     Many  of  the  monks  were  fo  much 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  this  vifitation,  that  they 
furrendered  their  houfes  and  poflefiions  to  the 
King,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  vifitors. 
Thefe  furrenders  were   made   on  various  pre- 
tences ;  but  the  principal  motives  that  influenced 
the  furrenderers  were  to  prevent  the  publication 
and  puniftiment  of  their  vices,  crimes,  and  im- 
poilures,  and  to  procure  better  treatment  and 
more  liberal  pensions.     The  chief  employment 
of  the  vifitors  in  this  and  the  two  following  years, 
feems  to  have  been  fettling   the  furrenders  of 
monafteries,  and  the   penfions   of  the  abbots, 
priors,   and  monks ;    making   furveys  of  their 
eftates  ;  taking  pofTeflion  of  their  relics,  jewels, 
and  plate  (which  in  fame  houfes  was  of  great 
value);   felling  their  furniture ;   pulling  down 
their  churches,  and  fuch  of  their  other  buildings 
as  were  only  fuited  and  ufeful  to  monaftics ; 
difpofing  of  their  bells,  lead,  and  other  materials. 
It  is  almoft  incredible  how  many  magnificent 
churches,  cloiflers,  dormitories,  libraries,  and 
other  buildings  which  had  been  erected  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence  of  money  and  labour,  were  un- 
roofed and  ruined,  in  the  fliort  fpaqe  of  three  or 
four  years.     To   this"  dreadful   havoc   Henry 
and  his  courtiers  were  prompted  partly  by  their 
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avarice,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  re-eflablifh-  Cent.xvi. 
merit  of  the  monastics.*5 

To  finiih  this  great  affair,  a  parliament  was 
called,  which  met  at  Weftminfter  April  28th,  terre'^fup" 
A.  D.  1540.  On  the  1 3th  of  Ma}7  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  peers  for  granting  to 
the  King,  and  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  all  the 
houfes,  lands,  and  goods  of  all  the  abbies,  prio- 
ries, nunneries,  chantries,  hofpitals,  and  reli- 
gious houfes,  that  had  already  been  furrendered 
or  fiipprefTed,  or  that  fhould  hereafter  be  fur- 
rendered  or  fuppreffed.  The  journals  take  no 
notice  of  any  oppofition  to  this  bill  in  the  houfe 
of  peers:  but  it  certainly  met  with  oppofition. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty  abbots  in  that 
boufe,  who  could  not  all  be  filent  on  that  occa- 
fion85.  Befides,  we  are  informed  that  Cran- 
mer  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Latimer  Bifliop 
of  Worcefter,  and  feverai  other  prelates  that  , 
favoured  the  new  learning,  (as  the  reformation 
was  then  called,)  pleaded  earneftly  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  three  or  four  houfes  in  every  county, 
to  be  converted  into  fchools  for  the'education  of 
youth,  and  hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; 
and  that  by  their  oppofition  to  his  favourite  bill, 
they  incurred  the  King's  difpleafure,  which  he 
foon  after  made  them  feel87.  Great  art  was  ufed 
to  perfuade  the  temporal  peers  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  pafs  this  bill, 
againli  which  they  had  many  objections.  They 
\vere  allured,  "  That  if  the  monafteries  were 
*'  fuppreffed,  and  their  houfes,  lands,  and  goods, 

85   Burnet,  vol.i.  p.235.&c.  86  Journals,  Dugdale,  p.  501. 

87  Strype's  Cranmcr,  p.  73. 
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Cent.xvi-  <c  granted  to  their  King,  there  Ihould  be  created 
forty    earls,    iixty   barons,    three    thoufand 
knights,    and    forty   thoufand  foldiers   with 
fkilful  captains,  and  competent  maintenance 
"  for  them  all ;  and  that  no  more  loans  or  fub- 
"  fidies  mould  ever  be  demanded SV    This  bill 
accordingly  paffed  both  houfes  with  much  lefs 
oppofition  than  might  have  been  expelled  ;  and 
in  confequence  of  it,  all  the  porTeffions  of  fix 
hundred  and  forty-five    convents,   ninety  col- 
leges, two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  an  hundred 
and  ten  hofpitals,  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 
The  yearly  rent  of  their  lands  was  eft i mated  at 
160,000!.;  which   (if  we  may  rely  on  the  opi- 
nion of  a  right  reverend  and  well-informed  hif- 
torian)  was  not  one-tenth  of  their  real  value89. 
The  jewels,  plate,  furniture,  and  other  goods, 
which  had  belonged  to  all  thefe  houfes,  mufl 
have  amounted  to  a  prodigious  fum,  of  which  no 
computation  can  now  be  made.     In  many  of  the 
richer  monaileries  their  veftments  were  of  cloth 
of  gold,  filk,  and  velvet,  richly  embroidered  \  their 
crucifixes,  images,  candleflicks,  and  other  uten- 
iils,  and  ornaments  of  their  churches,  were  of 
gold,  fiiver-gilt,  and  filver90.     The  gold  taken 
from  the  Ihrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canter- 
bury, filled,  it  is  faid,  two  chefts,  which  eight 
itrong  men  could  hardly  carry.     Much  of  the 
jewels  and  plate  in  fome  monaileries  was   con- 
veyed away  before  their  diflblution,  and  fome  of 
it  was  probably  fecreted  by  thofe  who  had  it  in 

88  Coke's  4lnftitute,  £.44.  8?  Burnet,  p.  269. 

9:1  See  Strype's  Cranmer,  Append,  No.xvi. 
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charge;  but  after  all,  immenfe  quantities  came  Cent.xvi. 
into  the  treafury,  where  it  did  not  long  continue. 

The  abolition  ©fall  the  monadic  orders  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  alienation  of  their  property,  was  a 
very  bold  meafure,  and  affords  a  linking  proof 
of  the  great  power  and  awful  determined  cha- 
racter of  the  King,  and  of  the  Ibperior  abilities, 
courage,  and  wifdom  df  his  minifler  arid  vicege- 
rent Cromwell.  It  contributed  greatly  to  pro- 
mote the  permanent  profperity  of  the  kingdom 
in  many  refpects,  as  well  as  the  reformation  of 
religion,  which  could  not  havebeen  accomplimed 
while  thofe  nurferies  of  idlenefs,  vice,  and  fuper- 
ilition  remained. 

Though  Henry  had  now  emancipated  himfelf  Lambert 
and  his  fubjedls  from  the  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
he  flill  continued  as  much  attached  as  ever  to 
fome  of  the  moil  abfurd  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Home,  particularly  tranfubflantiation  ;  andper- 
fecuted  thofe  who  prefumed  to  call  that  doctrine 
in  queftion  with  the  moil  unrelenting  cruelty. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurred  A.  D. 
1538.  One  John  Nicolfon,  who  taught  a  fchool 
in  London,  and  to  conceal  himfelf  from  his  for- 
mer perfecutors,  had  afTumed  the  name  of  Lam- 
bert,  being  brought  before  Archbiiliop  Cran- 
mer,  and  accufed  of  herefy,  for  denying  the 
corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift,  ap- 
pealed to  the  King,  as  fupreme  head  of  Jthe 
church  of  England.  Henry,  vain  of  his  theo- 
logical learning,  and  inftigated  by  Gardiner 
Bilhop  of  Winch efter,  the  moil  artful  of  men  and 
the  greateft  of  flatterers,  determined  to  bring 
F  4  Lambert 
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Cent.xvi.  Lambert  to  a  folemn  trial  before  himfelf  in  Weft- 
miniler-hall.    Letters  were  written  to  all  the  pre- 
lates and  principal  nobility  to  attend  this  trial. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  King  ap- 
peared in  great  ft  ate,  clothed  in  white,  and  feated 
under  a  canopy  of  the  fame  colour,  to  denote  the 
purity   of  his  faith.     The  fpiritual  lords  were 
feated  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  temporal  peers 
on  his  left ;  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with  fpec- 
tators,  attra&ed  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  trial.     When 
the  prifbner  was  brought  into  the  court,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  amazed  and  difconcerted  at 
the  fight  of  the  auguft  affembly,   and  the  Hern 
countenance  of  the  King,  who,  ilanding,  com- 
manded one  of  the  bifhops  to  declare  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  meeting.  This  being  done,  the  King, 
after  railing  at  the  prifoner  with  great  vehe- 
mence for  having  changed  his  name,  afked  him, 
"  Doil  thou  believe  the  real  corporal  prefence 
"  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  facra- 
"  mentof  the  altar  ?"     "  I  believe,"  faid  Lam- 
bert,   "  with    St.  Auguftine,    the    prefence   of 
"  Chrift  in  the  facrament  in  a  certain  manner." 
The  King,  in  a  paffionate  tone,  commanded  him 
to  give  a  direct  anfvver  to  the  queftion.  Lambert 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  began  to  praife  the 
King  for  his  goodnefs,  in  condefcending  to  hear 
one  of  the  humbled  of  his  fubjects;  but  Henry 
interrupted   him,   faying,  he    came  not  there 
to    hear    his    own    praifes ;    and    commanded 
him  inftantly  to  anfwer   his   queftion ;    which 
he  did,  by  acknowledging   that    he    did    not 
believe  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the 

facrament. 
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&crament.     Ten  bifhops  had  been  appointed  to  Cent.xvi. 
manage  this  debate,  of  which  Cranmer  was  the  — ^^*J 
firil ;    who,  addreffing  the  prifoner  with  great 
mildnefs,  attempted  to  prove  from  our  Saviour's 
appearing  to  Paul  at  his  converfion,  that  a  body 
might  be  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  fame  time. 
But  Gardiner  thinking  that  he  ufed  too  much 
gentlenefs,  broke  in  and  urged  the  fame  argu- 
ment with  great  afperity  of  language.     He  was 
followed  by  Tonftal  of  Durham,   Stokefley  of 
London,  and  other  fix  prelates,  who  in  fuoceffion 
argued  for  the  corporal  prefence  from  various 
topics.     Lambert,  who  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
and  learning,  and  had  made  this  controverfy  very 
much  his  ftudy,  anfwered  all  his  opponents  in' 
their  turns,  with  great  acutenefs  and  flrength  of 
argument,  though  he  was  often  interrupted,  in- 
iulted,  and  ridiculed.     At  length,  worn  out  with 
the  fatigue  of  Handing  five  hours,  and  difputing 
with  fo  many  antagonifts,   he  remained  filent. 
The  King  then  afked  him,  "  Will  you  live,  or 
"  die?"     "  I  commit  my  foul,"  faid  he,  "  to  the 
"  mercy  of  God,  and  my  body  to  the  mercy  of 
"  Your  Majefly." — "  I  will  have  no  mercy,"  faid 
Henry,  "  on  heretics  ;"  and  commanded  Crom- 
well to  read  the  fentence,  which  condemned  the 
prifoner  to   be  burnt  as  an  obftinate  heretic. 
This  cruel  fentence  was  executed  with  circum- 
ftances  of  uncommon  cruelty 9I.     It  is  impoffible 
to  contemplate  this  pompous  difplay  of  barba- 
rous inhuman  bigotry  without  furprife  and  hor- 
ror.    May  God  preferve  this  happy  ifland  from 

91  Fox,  p.  1024. 
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Cent.xvi.  the  return  of  that  infernal  fpirit!  Some  have 
imagined  that  Cranmer,  on  this  occafion,  argued 
againil  the  conviclion  of  his  own  mind.  But  this 
is  a  miftake ;  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  at 
this  time,  and  for  fome  years  after,  he  was  a  firm 
believer  of  the  corporal  prefence. 92 
Many  While  Henry  was  thus  facrificing  his  innocent 

abouSd  fubJe^s  to  his  bigotted  attachment  to  the  tenetsof 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  doing  fome  things 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  reformation. 
The  Romifh  calendar  was  crowded  with  faints ; 
and  the  prodigious  number  of  holidays  greatly 
impeded  induilry  and  promoted  riot  and  debau- 
chery. He  iffued  a  proclamation,  A.  D.  1536., 
abolifhing  all  the  holidays  in  harveft,  from  July  i  ft 
to  September  29th,  except  three,  commanding 
the  feafts  of  the  dedication  of  all  the  churches 
in  England,  commonly  called  wakes,  to  be  kept 
on  one  day,  the  firft  Sunday  in  Oclober,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  obfervation  of  the  feafts  of  the  pa- 
trons of  churches 93.  This  a6l  and  proclamation 
was  lent  to  all  the  biihops,  with  a  letter  from  the 
King,  commanding  them  ftriclly  to  fee  it  put  in 
execution  in  their  refpeclive  diocefes ;  and  it 
was  enforced  by  fubfequent  injunctions.  By 
this,  many  days  were  refcued  from  riot,  to  be 
employed  in  ufeful  labour. 

Bible  There  was  nothing  the  friends  of  the  old  learn- 

tranfiated.   jng  (as  the  tenets  of  popery  were  then  called) 

more  dreaded  and  deprecated,  than  the  tranfla- 

tion  of  the  fcriptures  into  Englifh,  and  granting 

the  ufe  of  them  to  the  people  j  nor  was  there  any 

92  Strype's  Cranmer,  ch  18.  p.  66.         93  Wilkin,  torn.iii.  p,  823. 
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thing  that  the  friends  of  reformation  more  ar-  Cent.xvi. 
Gently  laboured  to  procure.  This  was  a  long  and 
violent  ilruggle  between  the  two  parties.  Arch- 
biiliop  War  ham  fent  a  pailoral  letter  to  all  the 
prelates  of  his  province,  A.  D.  1526.,  acquainting 
them  that  certain  children  of  iniquity,  blinded  by 
malice,  had  tranflated  the  New  Tetiament  into 
Englifli  to  fpread  herefy,  and  ruin  men's  fouls*; 
and  that  fome  of  tliefe  pernicious  books  had  been 
brought  into  England.  He  direcled  them,  there- 
fore, to  command  all  perfons within  their  diocefes, 
who  had  any  of  thefe  dangerous  books,  to  de- 
liver them  up  to  their  bifliop,  or  his  commiflary, 
within  thirty  days,  under  the  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, and  of  being  puniflied  as  heretics94. 
Four  years  after  this,  the  cry  for  a  tranflation  of 
the  Bible, and  the  oppofition  to  it  flili  continuing, 
the  King  publiihed  a  proclamation  ;  in  which  he 
told  his  fubjeels,  that  he  had  confulted  the  two 
primates,  and  feveral  other  bifliops  and  learned 
men ;  "  and  that,  by  all  thofe  virtuous,  difcreet, 
"  and  well-learned  perfonages  in  divinity,  it  is 
cc  thought  that  it  is  not  neceffary  the  fcriptures  be 
•*€  in  the  Englifli  tongue,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  common  people.  And  that  having  refpect  to 
xc  the  malignity  of  this  prefent  time,  with  the 
"  inclinations  of  the  people  to  erroneous  opinions, 
•"  the  tranflation' of  the  New  Teftament  and  the 
"  Old  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Englifli, 
"  fliould  rather  be  the  occafion  of  continuance  or 
"  increafe  of  errors  among  the  faid  people,  than 
"  any  benefice  or  commodity  towards  the  weal  of 

^  Wilkin.  p.  706. 
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Cent. XVI.  "  their  fouls95.5'  Such  were  the  fentiments  of 
the  King  and  prelates  of  England  on  this  fubjecl 
at  that  time.  But  after  Henry  began  to  quarrel 
with  the  Pope,  and  Cranmer  was  advanced  to  the 
primacy,' he  changed  his  opinion,  and  began  to 
Men  to  the  opinions  of  his  fubjeels,  to  have  the 
fcriptures  in  a  language  they  underflood.  When 
Doctor  Cranmer  was  advanced  to  the  primacy, 
he  flood  in  the  higheft  degree  of  favour  with  the 
King,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  unexpected  pro- 
motion. This  gave  him  fo  much  influence  and  au- 
thority in  the  church,  that  the  convocation  of  his 
province,  December  9th,  A.D.  1534.,  confented 
and  agreed  that  he  fliould  make  application  to  the 
King  to  name  and  appoint  certain  honeil  and 
learned  men  to  tranflate  the  fcriptures  into  Eng- 
lifh,to  be  put  into  the  handsof  thepeople,for  their 
inftrudlion 96.  Cranmer  applied  to  the  King  ac- 
cordingly, and  obtained  a  commiffion  to  himfelf 
and  fome  other  learned  men,  to  prepare  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  for  the  inflructionof  his  fubjeels. 
For  expedition  in  this  work,  which  he  had  much 
at  heart,  he  divided  the  Bible  into  feveral  parts, 
and  gave  one  to  each  tranflator.  When  the  tran- 
flation  was  finifhed,  the  printing  of  it  was  com- 
mitted to  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whit- 
church,  who  obtained  permiffion  from  Francis  to 
print  it  at  Paris97.  But  on  a  complaint  from  the 
French  clergy,  the  part  that  was  then  printed 
was  feized.  The  printers,  however,  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  with  their  types  and  preffes,  and 

*  Wilkin,  p.  741.  *5  Ibid.  p.  776. 

97  Strype's  Cranmer,  Append.  No,  xxxi. 
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finifhed  their  work  in  London.  When  Cranmer  Cent.xvi. 
received  fome  copies  of  this  Bible,  he  faid  it  gave 
him  more  joy  than  if  he  had  received  a  prefent 
of  £ 1 0,000.  The  King,  by  proclamation,  A.  D. 
1 537-j  commanded  one  of  thefe  Bibles,  at  the 
equal  expence  of  the  incumbent  and  the  parifh- 
ioners,  to  be  depofited  in  every  parifli-church,  to 
be  read  by  all  who  pleafed  ;  and  as  fome  towns 
and  parifhes  did  not  obey  this  firfl  proclamation, 
it  was  enforced  in  a  fecond,  with  fevere  penal- 
ties 98.  At  lad  Cromwell  procured  permiffion, 
A.D.  1539., to  all  thefubjee~ls,to  purchafe  copies 
of  this  Englifti  Bible  for  the  ufe  of  themfelves 
and  their  families".  By  fuch  flow  fteps,  the 
people  of  England  obtained  the  ineftimable  pri- 
vilege of  perufing  the  word  of  God  in  their  own 
language,  which  had  been  long  denied  them. 
This  privilege  was  not  obtained  without  much 
difficulty  and  oppoiition  from  the  popifli  party. 

Befides  this  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  fome  Other 
other  books  were  publifhed  about  this  time,  by  book8* 
the  King's  authority,  for  the  inftruclion  of  his 
fubjee~ls;  as  the  King's  Primer,  A.  D.  1535., 
which  was  a  collection  of  twenty-nine  fmall 
tracts,  confiding  of  explanations  of  the  creed, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and 
feveral  pfalms  and  prayers  for  different  occafions; 
the  Bifhops'  Book,  A.D.  1537.,  or  the  godly 
and  pious  inftitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  bifhops,  and 

**  Wilkin,  p.  856. 

95  Strype's  Cramner,  dux;.     Append.  No;  xxr. 
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Cent.  XVL  revifed  and  corrected  by  the  King  lc\  Though 
^-^v- — '  thefe  books  contained  too  many  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  diffufe  a 
fpirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  and  thereby 
promoted  the  reformation.  The  Bifhops'  Book,  or 
the  Inflitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man, was  fubicribed 
by  the  two  archbifhops  and  nineteen  bifhops,  and 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Englim  Bible,  and  of  thefe  books, 
gave  great  joy  to  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion. 

images  The  images  and  relics  of  faints  had  long  been 
removed.  f_he  chief  objecls  of  the  fuperftitious  veneration 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  kind  of  devotion  was  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  efpecially  by 
the  inonaftics,  who  had  the  cuftody  of  thole 
images  and  relics, and  were  enriched  by  the  offer- 
ings of  their  deluded  worfliippers.  To  increafe 
their  gains,  they  publifhed  accounts  of  miracu- 
lous cures  pretended  to  be  wrought  by  certain 
images,  and  were  guilty  of  many  other  deceits 
and  impofitions.  Some  of  thefe  were  difcovered 
and  expofed  at  the  difiblutibn  of  the  monasteries,, 
which  gave  a  check  to  that  fpecies  of  fuperfti- 
tionlot.  But  many  images  and  relics  fdll  re- 

100  Strype's  Mem.  ch.  31.  Crantner,  ch,  13. 
*'  A  crucifix  at  Boxley  in  Kent,  which  moved  its  head,  arms, 
and  legs,  by  fprings  and  wheels  concealed  in  the  body  of  it,  was  ma- 
naged by  a  prieft.  The  blood  of  Chriii  at  Hales  in  Gioucefterfnire,. 
as  it  was  pretended,  was  difcovered  to  be  the  blood  of  a  duck  renewed 
weekly.  Burnet,  p.  243. 
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mained  in  cathedrals  and  other  churches,  that  Cent.xvi. 
were  the  objects  of  popular  veneration,  and  at- 
tracted crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  King  therefore 
fent  inftructions  to  all  the  biihops,  A.  D.  1538., 
directing  them  to  command  their  clergy  to  teach 
the  people  in  their  fennons,  "  not  to  repofe  their 
"  trufl  and  affiance  on  works  devifed  by  men's 
"  fantafies,  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offer- 
"  ing  of  money,  candles,  or  tapers,  to  feigned 
ic  relics  or  images,  or  kifftng  or  licking  the  fame, 
"  or  fuch  like  f  uperflitioih."  They  were  further 
inflructed,  that  if  they  knew  of  any  fuch  feigned 
images  in  any  of  their  diocefes,  that  werq  abufed 
with  pilgrimages  or  offerings,  to  take  them  down 
without  delay,  for  avoiding  that  moil  deteftable 
offence  of  idolatry102.  Befides  thefe  general 
inflructions,  particular  injunctions  were  given  for 
pulling  down  fome  of  the  richeil  and  mofl  fre- 
quented flirines,  as  that  of  St.  Richard  at  Colchef- 
ter,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Becket  at  Canterbury IC3. 
But  as  Becket  had  long  been  efteemed  the  great- 
eft  of  faints,  attracted  the  greateft  crowds  of  pil- 
grims, and  received  the  mofl  valuable  of  offerings, 
he  was  treated  with  greater  ceremony,  He  was 
folemnly  tried  before  the  King  in  council,  and 
found  to  be  neither  a  faint,  nor  a  martyr.  Not  a 
faint?becaufehehadrcbelledagainflhisibvereign; 
not  a  martyr,  becaufe  he  had  fallen  in  a  fray,  in 
which  he  was  the  aggreflbiv  He  was  therefore 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  all  the  rich  ornaments 
of  his  altar  and  fhrine  confifcated,  his  feftival 
abolifhed,  and  all  his  images  thrown  down, '«* 

-•>14  Fox,  p.  102.          "3  Wilkin,  p.  840.  I94  Ibid.  p.  835.  847* 
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Cent  XVI.  Thus  far  had  the  reformation  of  the  church  of 
England  proceeded  before  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  in  April  1539.,  when  an  effectual  ilop 
was  put  to  its  further  progrefs,  though  much  re- 
mained to  be  reformed.  As  the  changes  that 
had  been  made  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Archbilhop  Cranrner  and  Lord  Crom- 
well with  the  King,  fo  the  flop  that  was  now  put 
to  any  further  changes  was  partly  owing  to  the 
decline  of  that  influence,  and  partly -to  the  in- 
finuating  arts  and  perfuaiions  of  the  popiih 
party.  Gardiner,  Biihop  of  Winchefler,  repre- 
fented  to  the  King,  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  at  the  inftigation 
of  the  Pope,  were  meditating  an  invafion  of  his 
dominions;  that  many  of  his  owri  fubjects  were 
fo  much  offended  with  the  late  innovations  in  re- 
ligion, and  fo  much  difquieted  by  their  fears  of 
greater  innovations,  that  they  were  ripe  for  re- 
bellion ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  avert  all  thefe 
dangers  would  be  to  convince  the  world  by  fome 
lignal  a6t,  that  though  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  obedience  of  the  Pope,  he  had  not  renounced 
the  catholic  faith.  Some  of  the  reformers  alfo 
contributed  not  a  little  to  alienate  the  King's 
mind  from  them,  by  declaiming  with  too  much 
vehemence  againfl  certain  doclrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  flill  at- 
tached. 

Influenced  by  thefe,  and  perhaps  by  other  mo- 
tives with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  Henry 
refolved  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  road  of  re- 
formation, and  to  fecurethe  remaining  tenets  and 

ceremonies 
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ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Home  by   a  law,  Cem.xvi. 
with  the  moil  intimidating  fan6lions. 

The  parliament  met  April  28th,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Auclley  May  5th  prefented  the  fol- 
lowing meflage  from  the  King  to  the  houfe  of 
peers  :  "  That  it  was  His  Majefly's  deiire  above 
"  all  things,  that  the  diverfities  of  opinions  con- 
"  cerning  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  his  kingdom, 
"  fhould  be  with  all  poffible  expedition  plucked 
"  up  and  extirpated  :  and  therefore  fince  this 
"  affair  was  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it 
"  could  not  well  be  determined  in  a  fhort  time, 
"  confiderifig  their  various  fentiments,  by  the 
"  wliole  houfe,  the  King  thought  it  neceflary,  if 
"  it  fecmed  good  unto  them,  that  they  fhould 
"  chufe  a  committee  of  themfelves  to  examine 
"  into  thefe  different  opinions  ;    and  whatever 
"  they  decreed  concerning  them,  might  be  with 
"  all  convenient   fpeed  communicated   to   the 
"  whole  parliament.'*    The  houfe  complied  with 
this  meffage,  and  chofe  a  committee  of  ten  mem- 
bers, five  of  the  old  and  five  of  the  new  learning, 
which  was  thought  to  be  moft  equitable105.    But 
it  did  not  contribute  to  expedition :   for  after 
eleven  meetings  and  many  warm  debates,  they 
could  agree  upon  nothing ;  nor  was  there  any 
probability  that  they  ever  would  agree,  which 
made  it  neceffary  to  adopt  fome  other  method. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  popifh  party,  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
King,  acquainted  the  peers,  May  i6th,  that 
their  committee  could  come  to  no  agreement. 

Ies  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  Hi.  p.  140. 
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Cent.XVl.  He  there  laid  before  the  houfe  the  fix  fol- 
lowing articles  to  be  examined  by  the  whole 
parliament ;  and  that  their  determination  upon 
them  fhould  be  formed  into  a  law,  to  which  all 
the  fubjects  fhould  be  compelled  to  conform  by 
certain  penalties : 

1.  Whether  the  facrament  of  the  altar  be  the 
real  body  of  our  Lord,  without  tranfubftanti- 
ation,  or  not?106 

2.  Whether  that  facrament  mould  be  given  to 
the  laity  in  both  kinds  or  not  ? 

3.  Whether  vows  of  chaftity  made  by  men  or 
women  ought  to  be  obferved  by  the  law  of  God, 
-or  not  ? 

4.  Whether  private  maffes  ought  to  be  retained 
by  the  law  of  God  or  not  ? 

5.  Whether  priefts  may  marry  by  the  law  of 
God,  or  not  ? 

6.  Whether  auricular  confeffion  to  a  prieft  be 
neceflary  by  the  law  of  God  or  not  ? 

Thefe  were  the  qtieflions  that  were  the  great 
fubjecls  of  thofe  violent  difputes  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  that 
diflurbed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  difputes,  by  giving  victory 
to  the  one  party,  and  impofing  filence  on  the 
other,  that  a  parliamentary  decifion  of  them  was 
now  required.  The  popifh  party  pofTeffed  deci- 
five  advantages  in  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  quef- 
tions  in  this  parliament  The  King  ardently 
defired  them  to  be  determined  in  favour  of  that 
party,  and  his  influence  was  irrefiflible.  The 

6  Provided  the  corporal  prefence  was  acknowledged,  the  popifh 
party  was  willing  to  give  up  this  word* 
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liamentary  abbots  had  not  yet  refigned  their  Cent.xvi. 
feals,  and  twenty  of  them  were  actually  prefent 
in  the  houf'e  of  peers'07.    The  other  party,  how- 
ever, did  not  tamely  yield  the  victory;  but  having 
fcripture,  reafon,  and  the  moft  ancient  fathers 
on  their  fide,  they  fupported  their  opinions  with 
great  fpirit,  and  protracted  their  proceedings  to 
a  great  length.     Archbiihop  Cranmer,  it  is  faid, 
maintained  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  no  lefs 
than  three  days,  with  fuch  dignity,  eloquence, 
and  learning,  as  compelled  the  admiration  of  his 
greatefl    enemies108.     Numbers  at   length  pre- 
vailed.    All  the  fix  queflions  were  determined 
in  conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  reported  to  the 
houfe  May  3oth,  cc  that   it  was  His  Majefty's 
"  pleafure  that  fome  penal  ftatute  Ihould  be  en- 
"  acted,  to  compel  all  his  f  ubjects,  who  were  any 
"  way  diffenters  or  contradictors  of  thefe  articles, 
"  to   obey  them."     The  houfe   appointed  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bifhops  of  Ely 
and  St.  Afaph,  with  Doctor  Petre  a  mafter  in 
Chancery,  to  prepare  one  bill ;   and  the  Arch- 
bifhop of  York,   the  Bifhops  of  Durham  and 
Winchefler,  with  Doctor  Trigonnell,  alfo  a  mas- 
ter in  Chancery,  to  prepare  another.    Both  bills 
were  communicated  to  the  King  on  Sunday  June 
ift,  and  he  preferred  that,  prepared  by  the  Arch, 
bifhop  of  York  and  his  committee,  who  were  all 
zealous  for  the  old  learning  ;  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  a  great  part  of  that  bill  was  drawn 

I0*  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parl.  p.  501. 
108  Herbert,  p.  419. 
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Cent. xvi.  by  the  King  himfelf109.  To  make  it  pafs  more 
^""^  '  eafily,  the  Lord  Cromwell,  by  the  King's  direc- 
tion, laid  the  above  fix  queftions  before  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation  June  2d,  and  obtained  an- 
fwers  to  them  agreeable  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  exprefled  in  very  ftrong  terms  ; 
to  convince  parliament  that  thefe  were  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  clergy  ll\  At  laft  this  famous  bill 
was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  peers  June  7th, 
and  pafled  June  loth  ;  on  which  day  the  King 
fent  a  meflage  to  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  defiring 
him  not  to  come  to  the  houfe,  fince  he  could  not 
give  his  afient.  But  he  returned  for  an  anfwer, 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and  declare 
his  diflent111 ;  a  very  bold  anfwer  confidering  to 
whom  it  was  made.  This  bill  paffed  the  houfe 
of  commons  on  June  i6th,  and  received  the 
royal  aflent  on  the  28th,  the  lad  day  of  the  feflion. 
Aa  of  the  By  this  a6l,  commonly  called  the  bloody  acl, 
fix  articles,  if  and  perfon  by  word,  writing,  printing,  or  any 
other  way  denied  or  difputed  the  real  prefence 
of  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrift,  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  blefled  facrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  con- 
fecration,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  ;  or 
that  in  the  flefh  under  the  form  of  bread,  is  not 
the  very  blood  of  Chrift  ;  or  that  with  the  blood 
under  the  form  of  wine,  is  not  the  very  flefli  of 
Chrift  ;  he  was  to  be  adjudged  an  heretic,  and 
to  fufter  death  by  burning ;  and  all  his  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels,  were  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  King,  as  in  the  cafe  of  high  treafon.  If 
any  affirmed  or  taught  that  communion  in  both 

*<*  Wilkin.  p.848.          "«  Ibid.  p.845.  •»  Fox,  p.ioj;. 
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kinds  was  necetfary;  or  that priefts  might  marry;  CentXvi. 

or  that  vows  of  chaftity  were  not  perpetually  ' * — ~* 

binding;  or  that  private  maffes  were  not  lawful 
and  laudable  ;  or  that  auricular  confeflion  to  a 
pried  was  not  neceffary ;  they  were  to  fuffer 
death  as  felons112.  Commiflioners  were  appointed 
in  every  county  to  difcover  and  apprehend  all 
offenders  again  it  any  part  of  this  act,  that  none 
who  were  guilty  might  efcape. 

The  atrocious  cruelty  of  this  act  is  too  obvious  Cruelty  9f 
to  need  any  illuftration,  Could  any  thing  bethatadt 
more  barbarous  than  to  confign  to  the  flames  all 
who  had  the  courage  and  honefty  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  could  not  renounce  their  reafon,  and 
difbelieve  the  united  testimony  of  all  their  fenfes? 
To  condemn  the  clergy  to  celibacy,  was  fuffi- 
ciently  cruel ;  but  to  puniili  a  perfon  with  death 
for  faying  fo,  was  the  extreme  of  cruelty.  Butcruel 
as  this  act  was,  nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and 
exultation  of  the  popifh  party  on  its  paffing,  ex- 
cept the  terror  and  dejection  of  the  friends  of 
the  reformation.  A  member  of  the  houfe  of 
peers  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  flill  extant :  "  And 
"  alfo  news  here,  lafTure  you  never  prince  (hewed 
"  himfelf  fo  wife  a  man,  fo  well  learned,  and  fo 
"  catholic,  as  the  King  hath  done  in  this  parlia- 
"  ment.  With  my  pen  I  cannot  exprefs  his  mar- 
"  vellous  goodnefs,  which  is  come  to  fuch  ef- 
"  feet,  that  we  (hall  have  an  act  of  parliament  fo 
«  fpiritual,  that  I  think  none  lhall  dare  to  fay,  in 
"  the  bleiTed  facrament  of  the  altar  doth  remain 
"  either  bread  or  wine  after  the  confecration  j 

111  Statute*,  31  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14. 
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Cent.xvi.  "  nor  that  a  pried  may  have  a  wife ;  nor  that  it 
is  necefTary  to  receive  our  Maker  in  both 
"  kinds ;  nor  that  private  maffes  (hould  not  be 
"  faid  as  they  have  been ;  nor  that  it  is  not  ne- 
"  ceffary  to  have  auricular  confeffion.  Finally, 
<€  all  in  England  have  caufe  to  thank  God,  and 
"  moil  heartily  to  rejoice  of  the  King's  mod 
"godly  proceedings13."  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  reformers  fled  to  the  continent  to 
fave  their  lives.  Shaxton  Bifhop  of  Saliftmry, 
and  Latimer  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  refigned  their 
fees  and  retired  to  a  private  ftation  II4.  Arch- 
biihop  Cranmer  was  greatly  dejected,  and  fent 
away  his  wife  to  her  friends  in  Germany.  The 
King,  however,  had  flill  fo  great  a  regard  for 
him,  that  he  fent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord 
Cromwell  to  dine  with  him,  and  to  affure  him  of 
his  unchangeable  efteem  and  favour. lls 

Too  cruel  The  King  and  the  friends  of  Rome  overacted 
their  part  on  this  occafion,  by  making  this  a6b  fo 
fanguinary  that  it  could  not  be  executed  without 
rendering  the  kingdom  a  fcene  of  unexampled 
horror  and  bloodfhed.  This  foon  appeared.  The 
commiffioners  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution 
in  London,  in  fourteen  days  committed  and  in- 
dicted no  fewer  than  five  hundred  perfons  ; 
among  whom  were  Shaxton  and  Latimer,  and 
all  the  reforming  preachers.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Audley  waited  upon  the  King,  and  repre- 
fented  the  fatal  effects  of  thefe  violent  proceed- 
ings in  fueh  ftrong  colours,  that  Henry  relented, 

113  Strype's  Cranmer,  Append.  No-xxvi. 

"*  Ryra.  p.  641-  643-  "s  Strype's  Cranmer,  ch.  19., 
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and  commanded  the  prifoners  to  be  liberated  It6.  Cent.XVl. 

This  gave  a  check  to  the  too  forward  zeal  of 

the  commiffioners  in  London,  and  in  other  parts 

of  the  kingdom  ;  and  while  the  Lord  Cromwell 

retained  his  office  of  the  execution  of  this  terrible 

act,  it  was  in  a  manner  fufpended.    Melanclhon, 

one  of  the  moil  learned  and  moderate  of  the 

German  reformers,  who  was  much  refpected  by 

the  King,  wrote  him  a  long  and  pathetic  letter,      . 

expostulating  with  him  on  the  feverity  of  this 

law,  expofing  the  artifices  of  Gardiner  its  chief 

promoter,  and  conjuring  him  to  purfue  milder 

meafures,  as  more  confiftent  with  the  fpirit  of 

chriftianity.     "  O  impudent  and  wicked  Win- 

"  chefter !  (faid  he,)  who,  under  thefe  colourable 

"  fetches,  thinketh  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  Chrift, 

"  and  the  judgments  of  all  the  godly  in  the 

"  world.     Thefe  things  have  I  written  that  you 

"  may  underftand  the  crafty  flights,  and  fo  judge 

"  of  the  purpofe  and  policy  of  thefe  bifliops"7." 

This  letter,  it  is  probable,  made  fome  impreffion 

on  the  King's  mind.    However  that  may  be,  the 

ftorm  did  not  fall  fo  fuddenly  on  the  reformers 

as   they   dreaded,   and   their  enemies   defired, 

though  it  afterwards  fell  very  heavy. 

As  the  greater  monasteries  were  fur  rendered  New 
in  this  and  the  following  year,  and  a  great  mafs  b. 
of  wealth  in  lands,  money,  and  goods,  had  already 
come  into  the  King's  hands,  it  was  now  thought 
to  be  time  to  perform  fome  of  the  pompous  pro- 
mifes  that  had  been  made  to  procure  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  religious  houfes.    The  Lord  Cromwell 

116  Hall,  f.234-  "7  Fox,  p.  1070. 
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tent.xvi.  brought  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  peers  May  23d, 
to  empower  the  King  to  erect  new  biflioprics, 
deanries,  and  colleges,  by  letters  patent,  and 
endow  them  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  fupprefied 
monafteries.  This  bill  was  fo  univerfally  accept- 
able that  it  paffed  that  houfe  the  fame  day ;  and 
was  fent  to  the  commons,  by  whom  it  was  paffed 
with  the  fame  alacrity.  A  draught  of  the  pre- 
amble of  this  bill,  written  in  the  King's  own 
hand,  is  ftill  extant ;  to  which  is  annexed,  in  the 
fame  hand,  a  fcheme  of  eighteen  new  biihoprics, 
as  many  deanries  and  feveral  colleges,  the  places 
where  they  were  to  be  feated,  and  the  monafteries 
out  of  which  they  were  to  be  endowed  ns.  This 
is  a  proof  that  Henry  intended  great  things.  But 
before  he  proceeded  to  execute  them,  he  had 
granted  away  fo  many  of  the  lands,  and  fquan- 
dered  away  fo  much  of  the  money,  that  he  could 
not  perform  what  he  had  projected.  In  virtue 
of  the  above  act,  he  erected  only  fix  new  bifhop- 
rics,  at  the  following  places,  viz.  Weftminfter, 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Briftol,  Chefter,  and 
Gloucefter.  Thefe  fees  were  all  founded  in  the 
courfe  of  the  years  1540.  1541.  and  1542. 1I9 
This  was  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  the  na- 
tion derived  from  the  fuppreffion  of  the  religious 
houfes.  Before  this,  feveral  of  the  diocefes  were 
(and  perhaps  ftill  are)  too  exteniive. 

Parlia-  The  parliament,  after  two  prorogations,  met 

again  April  i2th,  A. D.  1540.  The Kinghad  been 
long  engaged  inthe  irrationaland  hopelefsproject 

18  Burnet,  p.a6a.     Strype's  Mem.  Append.  No.  cvii. 
119  Rym.  torn.  xvi.  p.  795,  £c. 
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of  compelling  all  his  fubje6ls  to  entertain  exactly  Cent.  xvi. 
the  fame  religious  opinions,  and  to  change  thefe 
opinions  as  often  as  he  changed  his  own.  With 
this  view  the  cruel  a6b  of  the  fix  articles  had  been 
lately  made,  to  burn  or  hang  all  who  diffented 
from  the  eftabliflied  fyflem.  The  title  of  that  act 
was:  For  abolifhing  diverfity  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Chriflian  religion.  But  with  all  its 
terrors  it  did  not  accomplifh  that  end.  Religious 
controverh'es  and  diverfity  of  opinions  flill  con- 
tinued. The  Lord  Cromwell,  as  the  King's 
vicegerent  in  fpirituals,  made  a  long  fpeech  to 
both  houfes,  in  which  he  acquainted  them,  that 
the  King  was  grieved  at  the  difcord  and  dhTen- 
tion  that  prevailed  among  his  fubjecls  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  he  earneflly  defired  to  bring 
them  all  to  a  perfect  agreement  in  their  reli- 
gious principles,  and  a  perfect  uniformity  in 
their  religious  worfhip.  That  in  order  to  this, 
he  had  appointed  one  committee  of  bifhops  and 
learned  men  to  prepare  a  fyflem  of  the  Chriflian 
doclrines,  which  all  his  fubje6ls  fhould  be  com- 
pelled to  believe;  and  another  committee  to 
fettle  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
all  ihould  be  compelled  to  obferve  in  worfhip. 
He  told  them  further,  that  His  Majefly,  who 
was  a  true  chriflian  and  a  mofl  learned  divine, 
would  aflifl  both  thefe  committees.  The  parlia- 
ment unanimoufly  approved  of  the  defign,  and 
appointed  the  committees  to  meet  every  Mon- 
day, Wednefday,  and  Friday  in  the  forenoon, 
and  every  day,  except  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon, 
on  that  bufinefs.  The  committees  labcured  with 
great  diligence  in  this  arduous,  or  rather  im- 
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Cent.xvi.  pra6ticable  work,  as  appears  from  many  of  their 
papers  that  are  ftill  extant120.  Bat  as  they  were 
compofed  of  an  almoft  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  old  and  new  learning,  they  proceeded 
very  (lowly,  and  could  not  finifli  their  work  in 
time  to  be  prefented  to  parliament  before  its 
difiblution.  This  was  forefeen,  and  the  parlia- 
ment near  the  end  of  the  feflion  made  a  very  ex- 
traordinary law  to  oblige  all  the  fubjects  of  the 
kingdom  to  believe  a  fyflem  of  doctrines  that 
was  not  yet  compofed,  and  to  obferve  a  fyflem 
of  ceremonies  that  was  not  yet  prepared.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted,  "  That  whatfoever  was 
"  determined  by  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops, 
"  and  other  divines  now  cornmiffionated  for 
"  that  effect ;  or  by  any  other  appointed  by  the 
"  King,  and  publifhed  by  the  King's  authority, 
"  concerning  the  Chriftian  faith,  or  the  ceremo- 
"  nies  of  the  church,  fhould  be  believed  and 
"  obeyed  by  all  the  King's  fubjects,  as  well  as 
ce  if  the  particulars  fo  fet  forth  had  been  enume- 
"  rated  in  this  adt111."  This  feems  to  be  the 
utmoft  bounds  to  which  fubmiffion,  not  to  fay 
feverity,  could  be  carried. 

Perfecu-  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  knight  of  the  garter, 
tlom  lord  privy  feal,  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  vice- 
gerent, was  created  earl  of  EfTex,  April  i4th; 
and  to  all  thefe  honours  and  great  offices  he  had 
been  railed  from  a  very  humble  ftation  by  the 
King's  favour.  But  his  fall  was  as  fudden  as  his 
rife  was  great.  When  he  was  fitting  in  council 
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June  loth,  not  confcious  of  any  guilt,  orappre-  Cent.xvi. 
henfive  of  any  danger,  he  was  feized  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  He  was  attainted  by  an 
act  of  parliament  for  herefy  and  high  treafon, 
without  being  heard,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill  July  28th.  The  friends  of  the  reformation, 
foon  found  that  they  had  fuftained  a  mighty  lofs 
by  the  fall  of  this  great  man  ;  for  he  was  hardly 
laid  in  his  grave,  when  three  of  the  mod  learned 
and  zealous  preachers  of  the  new  learning,  Doctor 
Robert  Barnes,  Thomas  Garret,  and  William  Hie- 
rome,  were  burnt  July  3oth  in  Smithfield  for  he- 
refy, on  the  act  of  the  fix  articles122.  Threepapiils, 
Powel,  Fatherftone,  and  Abell,  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  treafon  for  denying  the  King's  fu- 
premacy,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
the  fame  time  and  place;  which  made  a  foreigner, 
who  was  a  fpecSlator  of  this  horrid  fcene,  cry  out, 
"  Good  Godl  how  unhappy  are  the  people  of  this 
"  country,  who  are  hanged  for  being  papifts,  or 
"  burnt  for  being  enemies  to  popery."123 

Doctor  Edmund  Bonar  had  been  a  mofl  a6live 
agent  for  the  King  in  his  contefl  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  his  fupre- 
macy,  which  recommended  him  to  Cromwell 
and  Cranmer;  and  by  their  influence  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Hereford,  and  foon  after 
tranflated  to  that  of  London.  But  they  were 
deceived  by  appearances,  and  knew  not  his  real 
character.  He  was  a  bold,  ambitious,  unprin- 
cipled, and  cruel  man.  Perceiving  that  the 
popifti  party  prevailed  at  court,  and  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  commiflioners  for  executing 

122  Fox,  p.  109$.  "J  Ibid.  p.  1096. 
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Cent. xvi.  the  a6l  of  the  lix  articles  in  London,  he  acted 
with  great  violence  and  cruelty  in  that  capacity. 
Of  his  cruelty  at  this  time,  we  (hall  only  give 
one  example,  as  too  many  of  the  fame  kind  will 
afterwards  occur.  One  Richard  Mekins,  a  young 
man,  or  rather  a  boy,  not  above  fifteen  years  of 
age,  had  been  heard  to  fay,  that  the  facrament 
was  only  a  ceremony,  or  a  fignification.  For  this 
he  was  hnprifoned  and  brought  to  trial.     Bonar, 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  exhorted  them 
to  have  no  mercy  on  heretics  of  any  age  or  con- 
dition.    Two  witneifes  were  produced  ;  the  one 
declared  that  he  heard  the  prifoner  fay,  that  the 
facrament  was  only  a  ceremony  :  and  the  other, 
that  he  heard  him  fay,  that  it  was  only  a  figni- 
iication.     The  jury  gave  in  their  verdi6l,  that 
they  found  nothing.    On  this  Bonar  ftonned,  and 
fent  them  back  to  reconfider  the  matter.     They 
gave  the  fame  verdict  a  fecond  time,  which  threw 
the  Bifhop  intoaviolent  rage,  and  made  him  pour 
out  a  torrent  of  threatsand  curfes.  Thejury  being 
afked  on  what  they  founded  their  verdict ;   an- 
fwered,  on   the  inconfiftency  of  the  evidence 
Being  told  by  the  Recorder,  that  as  the  courtfuf- 
tained  the  evidence  of  thefe  witnefTes,  that  was  a 
fafficient  reafon  for  them  to  fuflain  it;  they  found 
the  bill,  and  the  petty  jury  found  the  prifoner 
guilty  of  fpeaking  againit  the  corporal  prefenceof 
Chrift  in  the  facrament.  This  unhappy  youth  was 
quite  illiterate,  and  profefled  his  willingnefs  to 
believe  any  thing  they  pleafed  to  dictate,  to  fave 
his  life  ;  but  in  vain.     He  was  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  reduced  to  aflies124.     A   ftrain  of 
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cruelty  that  is  almoft  incredible,  but  is  too  well  Cent.XVL 
attefted  to  be  doubted.      Several  others  were  ^  "-v      ' 
burnt  in  different  parts  of  England :  and  multi- 
tudes were  imprifoned  and  involved  in  great  dif- 
trefs,  by  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the 
act  of  the  fix  articles. 

From  this  period  Henry  became  very  unfleady  The  King 
and  fluctuating  in  his  fentiments  and  conduct  unfteady' 
with  refpect  to  religion,  fometimes  forwarding 
but  more  frequently  reflraining  reformation,  and 
even  refloring  fome  of  the  fuperflitious  cere- 
monies that  had  been  abolifhed.  He  renewed, 
however,  this  year,  1541.,  May  6.,  his  injunc- 
tions to  the  clergy,  to  provide  Englifh  Bibles  of 
the  largefl  volume,  and  depofit  them  in  their 
churches,  for  the  ufe  of  their  people  ;  his  former 
injunctions  on  that  fubject  having  been  gene- 
rally difobeyed  by  thofe  who  were  enemies  to 
reformation '*5.  He  alfo  republifhed  Oftober  4th, 
his  injunctions  for  removing  out  of  cathedrals 
and  other  churches,  all  Ihrines  and  images  to 
which  pilgrimages  had  been  made,  and  offerings 
had  been  prefented,  with  all  tables  recording 
pretended  miracles,  as  his  former  injunctions  for 
that  purpofe  had  been  very  imperfe&ly  exe- 
cuted126. But  about  the  fame  time  he  publifhed 
a  proclamation,  commanding  the  feftivals  of  fe- 
veral  faints  which  had  been  abolrfhed,  to  be  re- 
ilored  and  obferved.127 

He  had  been  prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the  im-  EngUfh 
portunities  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  to  appoint  Bible* 
an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,  and 
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Cent. XVI.  a  copy  of  it  to  be  depofited  in  every  church ; 
and  had  even  permitted  private  perfons  to  have 
copies  of  it  in  their  houfes  for  the  ufe  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families.     This  was  exceedingly 
difagreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  enemies  to  all  reformation.     They  made 
loud  complaints,  that  the  laity  abufed  this  privi- 
lege, by  reading  aloud  to  great  crowds  in  the  time 
of  mafs,  by  commenting  upon,  and  difputing 
about  the  fcriptures,  which  gave  rife  to  all  the 
new  opinions  (which  they  called  herefies)  that 
prevailed.  They  complained  alfo,  that  the  tranf- 
lation  was  faulty  in  many  places,  and  calculated 
to  countenance  herefy.      Thefe  complaints  at 
length  had  their  effect.     Henry  was  provoked 
that  any  of  his  fubjeets  dared  to  entertain  opi- 
nions different  from  thofe  he  had  dictated  to  them ; 
and  afcribing  this  to  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures  in 
their  own  language,  he  determined  to  fet  limits  to 
that  liberty,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away.    A  con- 
vocation met  at  St.  Paul's  in  January,  A.  D.  1542., 
and  Archbifhop  Cranmer  declared  to  both  houfes, 
that  it  was  the  King's  intention  that  the  prelates 
and  clergy  fhould  confult  together  about  the  un- 
fettled  Hate  of  religion,  and  deliberate  about  the 
moft  proper  remedies,  and  correct  what  they 
thought  flood  in  need  of  correction,  particularly 
the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tet 
tament.     The  primate  directed  the  lower  houfe 
to  deliberate  on  thefe  things,  and  report  the  re- 
fult  of  their  deliberations.     In  the  third  feflion, 
February  3d,  this  queftion  was  put,  Whether  the 
great  Engliih  Bible  fhould  continue  to  be  ufed  in 
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the  church  or  not?  The  majority  were  of  opinion,  Cent.xvi. 
that  it  could  not  be  continued  till  it  was  revifed 
and  corrected.  In  a  fubfequent  feflion,  one  com- 
mittee of  bilhops  and  doctors  was  appointed  to  re- 
vife  and  correct  the  Englifli  translation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  and  another  that  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament.     The  majority  of  both  thefe  committees 
were  againft  any  Englim  tranflation  of  the  fcrip- 
tures;and  determined  not  to  be  inhafte  to  execute 
theircommiffion.  Topuzzlethe  matter, Gardiner, 
Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  popifh  party,  and  one  of  the  committee  for 
reviling  the  New  Teftament,  produced  a  lift  of 
one  hundred  Latin  and  Greek  words  which  he 
pretended  had  a  peculiar  majefty  and  fignificancy 
in  them,  which  could  not  be  preferved  in  Englim, 
and  therefore  propofed  that  they  (hould  be  re- 
tained in  the  tranflation.     This  abfurd  propofal 
was  evidently  deiigned  to  render  the  tranflation 
almoft  ufelefs.     The  Archbifliop,  perceiving  the 
refractory  temper  of  the  clergy,  obtained  a  man- 
date from  the  King  to  the  convocation,  com- 
manding them  to  refer  the  revifal  of  the  Englifh 
Bible  to  the  two  univerfities,  which  they  reluc- 
tantly obeyed.128 

The  popifh  party,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Bifhop  of '  Winchefter, 
fiill  prevailing  at  court,  the  reformation  rather 
declined  than  advanced.  An  act  very  unfavour- 
able to  it  was  made  in  the  next  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment, that  began  January  22d,  A.  D.. 1543,  By 
that  act  the  liberty  of  reading  the  Englifh  Bibles 
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Cent.xvi.  in  the  churches  was  taken  away,  and  they  were 
*-"""*'  '  removed.  None  under  the  rank  of  gentlemen 
were  to  have  Engliih  Bibles  in  their  pofleffion, 
or  to  read  them  in  private;  and  the  fubjects  were 
commanded  to  regulate  their  faith  and  practice 
by  the  injunctions  publifhed,  and  to  be  publifh- 
ed, by  the  King.  The  penalties  by  which  that 
act  was  enforced,  breathed  that  barbarous  fpirit 
with  which  the  fupporters  of  popery  were  then 
animated.  For  the  firfl  offence,  they  were  to  re- 
cant ;  for  the  fecond,  to  bear  a  faggot ;  and  fbr 
the  third,  they  were  to  be  burnt.129 
The  Henry  having  thus  deprived  his  fubjects  of  the 

booif. S  u^e  °f  ^ie  Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  made 
hade  to  furnim  them  with  that  perfect  fyftem  of 
the  Chriftian  doctrines  that  he  had  promifed. 
The  committee  of  bifhops  and  doctors  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  that  fyftem  had  applied  to  it  with 
great  diligence  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  it 
was  publifhed  May  29th,  A.  D.  1543.5  with  this 
title  :  "  A  neceffary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
"  for  any  Chriftian  Man,  fet  forth  by  the 
"  King's  Majefty."  It  had  a  preface  written  by 
the  King,  or  at  leaft  in  his  name,  commending 
it  highly,  and  exhorting  and  commanding  all 
his  fubjects  to  ftudy  it  diligently,  and  to  make  it 
the  rule  of  their  faith  and  manners,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion.  The 
following  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  this  once 
famous  book,  defigned  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  Bible,  gives  a  very  diftinct  account  of  its 
method  and  contents :  "  For  knowledge  of  the 
"  order  of  the  matter  in  this  book  contained. 

129  Statutes,  34  Henry  VIII,  cap.  i. 
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"  Forafmuch  as  we  know  not  perfe6lly  God,  but  Cent.xvi. 
"  by  faith,  the  declaration  of  faith  occupieth  in 
"  this  treatife  the  firft  place.  Whereunto  is  next 
"  adjoining,  the  declaration  of  the  articles  of  our 
"  creed,  concerning  what  we  fhould  believe.  And 
"  incontinently  after  them  followeth  the  explica- 
"  tion  of  the  feven  facraments.    Then  followeth 
"  conveniently  the  declaration  of  the  ten  com- 
"  mandments,  being  by  God  ordained  the  high- 
way wherein  each  man  fhould  walk  in  this  life  ; 
"  to  finifh  fruitly  his  journey  here,  and  afterwards 
"  to  reft  eternally  in  joy  with  him;  which  becaufe 
"  we  cannotdoofouiTelves,butbave  need  always 
"  of  the  grace  of  God,  as  without  whom  we  can 
"  neither  continue  in  .this  life,  nor  without  his 
"  fpecial  grace  do  any  thing  to  his  pleafure, 
"  whereby  to  attain  the  life  to  come,  we  have, 
"  after  the  declaration  of  the  ten  commandments, 
ce  expounded  the  feven  petitions  of  our  Pater 
"  Nofter,  wherein  be  contained  requefls  and  fuits 
"  for  all  things  necefTary  to  a  Chriflian  man  in 
cc  this  prefent  life  ;  with  declaration  of  the  Ave 
"  Maria,  as  a  prayer  containing  a  joyful  rehearfal 
"  and  magnifying  God  in  the  work  of  the  in- 
"  carnation  of  Chrift,  which  is  the  ground  of 
"  our  falvation,  wherein  the  bleffed  Virgin  our 
"  Lady,  for  the  abundance  of  grace  wherewith 
"  God  endowed  her,  is  alfo  with  this  remem- 
tc  brance  honoured  and  worfhipped.     And  for- 
"  afmuch  as  the  heads  and  ienfes  of  our  people 
"  have  been  imbufied,  and  in   thefe  days  tra- 
16  vailed  with  the  underilanding  of  free  will, 
"  juftification,  good  works,  and  praying  for  fouls 
VOL.  xn.  H  departed; 
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Cent.  xvi.  "  departed ;  we  have,by  the  advice  of  our  clergy, 
"  for  the  purgation  of  erroneous  doctrines,  de- 
"  clared  and  fet  forth  openly,  and  withont  ambi- 
66  guity  of  fpeech,  the  mere  and  certain  truth 
"  in  them  ;  fo  as  we  verily  truft,  that  to  know 
"  Gfod,  and  how  to  live  after  his  pleafure,  to  the 
"  attaining  everlafting  life  in  the  end,  this  book 
"  containeth  a  perfect  and  fufficient  doctrine, 
"  grounded  and  eflablifhed  in  holy  Scripture  T3°." 
Such  were  the  contents  of  this  royal  publication, 
the  eftablilhed  flandard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy, 
by  which  all  the  people  of  England  were  to  regu- 
late their  faith  and  practice,  till  the  King  thought 
proper  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  then  all  his 
fubjects  were  bound,  by  an  a6l  of  parliament,  to 
make  a  limilar  change  in  their  opinions.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  tyranny  in  the  King,  and 
fervilitymtheparliament,couldbecarriedfurther. 
Henry  laboured  this  point  of  uniformity  with 
uncommon  ardour,  and  feems  to  have  deter- 
mined that  none  of  his  fubje&s  fhould  think, 
jfpeak,  or  a&,  in  public  or  in  private,  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  as  he  directed  them.     Not  con* 
tented  with  dictating  a  fyftern  of  doctrines  which 
they  were  to  believe,  and  of  the  ceremonies 
they  were  to  pra<5tife  in  the  church,  he  publiihed 
a  manual  of  prayers,   which  he  (Iricily   com- 
manded all  his  fubje&s  to  ufe  in  their  private 
devotions,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  any  other  pray- 
ers in  their  clofets.     This  was  called  the  King's 
Primer  Book;  and  in  bis  preface  to  it,  he  ac- 
quaints his  loving  fubjefts,  "  That  forafmuch  as 
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"  we  have  beftowed  right  great  labour  and  dill-  CAt.xvi. 
"gence,  about  fettling  a  perfect  flay  in  the  other  v v~-l 
"  parts  of  our  religion,  we  have  thought  good  to 
*'  beflow  our  earneft  labour  in  this  part  alfo, 
"  being  a  thing  as  fruitful  as  the  bell,  that  men 
**  may  know  both  what  they  pray,  and  alfo  with 
"  what  words,  left  things  fpecial  good  and  prin- 
"  cipal,  being  inwrapped  in  ignorance  of  the 
"  words,  mould  not  perfectly  come  to  the  mind 
<c  and  to  the  intelligence  of  men  ;  or  elfe  things 
Cc  being  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  nor  very  meet  to 
"  be  offered  unto  God,  mould  have  the  lefs  effect 
"  with  God,  being  the  diftributor  of  all  gifts I3r." 
In  a  word,  Henry  was  determined  to  reJuce  ail  his 
fubjects  to  a  mofl  correct  and  perfect  uniformity 
in  all  things,  even  the  mod  trivial,  that  related  to 
religion.  Some  of  them,  for  example,  kept  St. 
Mark's  day  as  a  fad,  and  others  of  them  kept  it 
as  a  fead.  He  was  much  offended  at  this,  and 
publifhed  a  royal  injunction  to  all  his  loving  fub- 
jects, to  eat  fleih  on  St.  Mark's  day  32.  This  was 
not  one  of  his  mod  difagreeable  injunctions. 

After  the  fall  of  Cromwell  Earl  of  Eflex,  Arch-  Cranmer 
bifhop  Cranmer  was  in  a  dangerous  fituation,  m 
and  had  a  difficult  part  to  act.     As  he  knew  the 
animofity  of  the  popifli  party  againd  him,  and 
their  great  influence  at  court,  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  hi§  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  guard 
againd  it,  by  acting  with  the  greater!  caution* 
and  by  living  as  privately  as  his  dation  would 
permit.     But  all  his  caution  and  privacy  would 
Hot  have  preferved  him,  if  the  King  had  not  en- 
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Cent.  XVI.  tertained  fuch  a  flrong  conviction  of  his  inte- 
grity, and  fo  grateful  a  fenfe  of  his  fervices,  as 
could  not  be  fhaken  by  all  the  efforts  of  his  ene- 
mies. Of  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
one  example.  After  feveral  plots,  equally  artful 
and  iniquitous  againfl  the  Archbifhop,  had  mif- 
carried,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Bifhop  of 
Winchefler,  and  the  other  popifh  members  of 
the  privy  council,  waited  upon  the  King,  and 
made  a  heavy  complaint  againfl  the  Archbifhop, 
"  That  he  and  his  learned  men  had  fo  infe6led 
"  the  whole  realm  with  their  unfavoury  dodlrine, 
"  that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  become  abo- 
"  minable  heretics ;  therefore  they  defired  that 
"  the  Archbifhop  might  be  committed  to  the 
"  Tower  until  this  might  be  examined."  When 
the  King  feemed  unwilling  to  grant  their  defire, 
they  reprefented,  "  That  the  Archbifhop  being 
"  one  of  the  privy  council,  no  man  dared  to  objecT: 
"  matter  againfl  him,  unlefs  he  were  firfl  com- 
"  mitted  to  durance  j  which  being  done,  men 
"  would  be  bold  to  tell  the  truth,  and  fay  their 
w  confciences.  The  Kingatlengthconfented that 
<c  they  might  bring  the  Archbifhop  before  the 
"  council  next  morning,  and  examine  him  ;  and 
"  if  they  found  caufe,  they  might  commit  him  to 
"  the  Tower."  Henry,  probably  repenting  of 
what  he  had  done,  fent  a  mefTenger  to  the 
Archbifhop  about  midnight,  defiring  him  to 
come  and  fpeak  with  him  immediately.  On 
his  arriving,  the  King  told  him  of  the  complaint 
that  had  been  made,  and  the  confent  that  he 
had  given,  and  afked  him,  "  What  fay  you, 
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"  My  Lord  \  have  I  done  well  or  ill  ?"  The  pri-  Cent.  xvi. 
mate  humbly  thanked  the  Kingfor  giving  him  this 
warning,  and  declared  he  was  content  to  be  com- 
mitted  to  the  Tower  for  the  trial  of  his  doctrine,'  if 
he  might  have  a  fair  trial,  and  hoped  that  His  Ma- 
jefty  would  take  care  to  have  him  fairly  tried. 
"  O  Lord  God!  (cried  the  King;)  what  fondfim- 
"  plicity  have  you  to  permit  yourfelf  to  be  impri- 
"  foned,  that  every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  ad- 
"  vantage  againft  you  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that 
"  when  they  have  you  once  in  prifon,  three  or 
"  four  falfe  knaves  will  foon  be  procured  to  wit- 
"  nefs  againft  you,  and  condemn  you  ?  No,  not 
"  fo,  My  Lord ;  I  have  abetterregardtoyou  than 
"  to  fuffer  your  enemies  to  overthrow  you.  Ap. 
"  pear  before  the  council ;  require  them  to  pro- 
"  duce  your  accufers  ;  and  if  they  refufe,  mew 
"  them  this  ring,  (giving  him  a  ring,)  which 
"  they  well  know  that  I  ufe  for  no  other  purpofe, 
"  but  to  call  matters  from  the  council  into  mine 
"  own  hands."  He  was  fentfor  by  the  council 
early  next  morning;  and  when  he  arrived,  he  was 
not  admitted  into  the  council  chamber,  but  ob- 
liged to  fland  about  an  hour  in  the  anti-chamber 
among  fervants.  The  King  being  informed  of 
this  by  the  phyiician,  Doctor  Bulls,  was  much  of- 
fended. "  Have  they  ferved  My  Lord  fo?  (faid 
"  he.)  It  is  well  enough  ;  I  fliall  talk  with  them 
"  by  and  by."  When  the  Archbifliop  was  called 
in  to  the  council,  he  was  told,  that  complaints 
had  been  exhibited  to  the  King  and  them,  that 
he,  and  others  by  his  permiflion,  had  infected  the 
whole  realm  with  herefy,  and  that  it  was  the 
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Cent. xvi.  King's  pleafure  that  he  Ihould  be  committed  to 
1 — *~^  the  Tower  in  order  to  his  trial.  When  Cranmer 
had  required  to  fee  his  accufersfacetofacebefore 
he  was  committed,  and  was  refufed,  he  faid,  "  I 
"  am  forry,  My  Lords,  that  you  have  compelled 
"  me  to  appeal  from  you  to  the  King,  who  by 
"  this  token  (prefenting  the  ring)  hath  taken  this 
"  matter  into  his  own  hands."  This  put  a  flop 
to  their  career.  They  waited  in  a  body  on  the 
King  to  reftore  his  ring,  and  refign  the  caufe  into 
his  hands.  He  received  them  with  a  ftern  coun- 
tenance, reproved  them  feverely  for  their  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  the  Archbifhop,  and  then 
added,  "  I  would  you  fhould  well  underftand, 
"  that  I  account  My  Lord  of  Canterbury  as  faith- 
"  ful  a  man  towards  me,  as  ever  was  prelate  in 
"  this  realm,  and  one  to  whom  I  am  many  ways 
"  beholden  by  the  faith  I  owe  unto  God;  (lay- 
"  ing  his  hand  on  his  heart;)  and  whoever  loveth 
<c  me,  will  regard  him  on  that  account."  This 
gave  fuch  a  check  to  Cranmer' s  enemies,  that 
they  made  no  more  attempts  againfi  him  during 
this  reign.133 

Prayers  in  This  ftrikingproof  of  the  fteadinefs  of  the  King's 
Enghih.  frienciihip encouraged  Cranmertoattempt  the  re- 
form a  tion  of  fo  me  of  the  many  abfurd  fuperftitions 
that  ilill  remained.  He  proceeded, however,  with 
great  prudencearid  caution,  and  never  attempted 
any  change  till  he  had  firft  convinced  the  King  of 
its  propriety,  and  obtained  his  permiffion  and  com- 
mand. He  had  long  wifhed  to  fee  the  prayers  of 
the  church  in  Englifh,  that  the  people  mightpray 
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to  God  in  language  they  underftood, and  might  Cent.xvi. 
know  for  what  they  prayed.  The  King  was  pre- 
paringto  invade  France  inperfon,  A.D.  1544., and 
prayers  and  proceffions  were  to  be  made  as  ufual 
for  his  fuccefs;  and  the  Archbiihop  embraced 
this  opportunity  to  convince  him,  that  the  people 
would  join  in  thefe  prayers  with  much  greater  fer- 
vency, if  they  were  in  Englifh,than  they  could  do, 
ifthey  were  in  an  unknown  tongue.  By  the  King's 
permiflion,  he  compofed  a  number  of  prayers  in 
Englifh,  which  he  delivered  to  His  Majefly  for 
hisperufal,  who,  having  approved  of  them,  fent 
them  back  to  the  primate,  commanding  him  to 
caufe  them  to  be  ufed  in  all  the  churches  of  his 
diocefe,  and  to  fend  copies  of  them  to  all  the 
bifhops  of  his  province  with  a  fimilar  command. 
This  royal  injunction  was  probably  compofed  by 
Cranmer,  and  is  couched  in  very  ftrong  expref- 
five  language.  One  reafon  affigned  for  this  great 
innovation,  of  praying  in  their  native  tongue,  is 
thus  expreffed :  "  That  the  people  might  feel  the 
"  godly  tafte  thereof,  and  godly  and  jpyoufly 
"  with  thanks  receive,  embrace,  and  frequent  the 
"  fame."  This  injunction  was  dated  June  i  ith. 
About  two  months  after,  when  the  navy  was  ready 
to  fail,  the  council  fent  a  fimilar  injunction  to  the 
Archbifhop,  commanding  him  to  order  prayers 
and  proceffions  twice  a-week  in  all  the  churches 
of  his  province  for  fuccefs  and  victory  to  His 
Majefly's  arms,  and  that  the  prayers  Ihould 
be  in  Englifh134.  Thefe  injunctions  gave  great 
joy  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  who 
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Cent.  xvi.  began   to  hope,   that  they  would  foon  fee  the 

' *~ — '  whole  fervice  of  the  church  in  Englifh. 

Ceremo-  The  King  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  fame  time 
nies  abo  ^o  aDOlifh  fome  of  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies 
which  ftill  remained ;  fuch  as  watching  and  ring- 
ing bells  all  night  on  the  vigil  of  All-hallows;  that 
the  images  in  churches,  and  the  crofs,  fhould  not 
be  covered  with  vails  in  the  time  of  Lent,  as  they 
had  been  formerly :  that  none  (hould  kneel  or 
creep  to  the  crofs  on  Palm  Sunday  or  any  other 
time.  The  royal  injun6lion  for  abolifhing  thefe 
ceremonies  was  procured  by  the  application  of 
the  Archbifliop,  with  the  Bifhops  of  Worcefter 
and  Chichefter,  and  the  execution  of  it,  as  ufual, 
was  committed  to  the  Archbifhop. 13S 

Cranmer  had  for  fome  time  been  engaged  m 
another  work  for  promoting  the  reformation  and 
fettlement  of  the  church.  This  was  the  revifal  of 
the  canon  law,  or  rather  forming  a  new  code 
of  ecclefiaftical  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  canon  law  had  long 
been  efteemed  almofl  of  divine  authority,  and  far 
more  excellent  and  obligatory  than  any  other 
human  laws.  In  that  law,  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  Pope  was  carried  to  a  moll  extrava- 
gant  and  impious  height;  and  the  laws  of  kings 
and  princes,  that  were  contrary  to  the  decrees  and 
canons  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  were  of  no  force. 
After  the  abrogation,  therefore,  of  the  papal 
power,  and  the  many  other  changes  that  had  been 
made  contrary  to  the  canons,  the  authority  of  the 

135  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  134. 
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canon  law  could  not  be  acknowledged  in  England;  Cent.xvi. 
and  it  was  not  proper  that  the  church  fhould  re*  v — -v-— 
main  long  without  a  fyflem  of  laws  fuited  to  her 
circumfiances.  Accordingly  the  King  gave  a 
commiffion  to  thirty-two  perfons,  (A.D.  1543.,) 
lixteen  of  fprituality,  and  fixteen  of  the  tempo- 
rality, to  examine  all  canons,  conflitutions,  and 
ordinances ;  and  to  eftablifli  all  fuch  laws  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  fhall  by  the  King  and  them  be  thought 
convenient  to  be  ufed  in  all  fpiritual  courts  ;  and 
this  commiffion  was  confirmed  by  parliament136. 
This  work  was  not  finimed  till  A.D.  1545.,  when 
it  was  prefented  to  the  King  for  his  confirmation. 
But  he  either  refufed  or  neglected  to  confirm  it ; 
and  this  fyflem  of  laws  was  not  eflablifhed  till 
the  fucceeding  reign.  Various  reafons  have  been 
afligned  for  this  ;  but  they  are  only  conjectures. 

No  further  progrefs  was  made  in  the  reformation  Perfecu- 
of  the  church  in  the  fhort  remainder  of  this  reign.  tlon§ 
On  the  contrary,  the  perfecutions  on  the  cruel 
a6l  of  the  fix  articles  were  renewed,  andfeveral 
perfons  were  burnt,  A.D.  1546.,  for  denying  the 
corporal  prefence  of  Chrifl  in  the  facrament. 
The  mofl  remarkable  of  thefe  fufferers  was  Mrs. 
Anne  Alkew,  a  lady  of  an  opulent  and  ancient 
family  in  Lincolnfliire,  and,  which  was  much 
more  to  her  honour,  of  very  uncommon  ingenuity, 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue.  She  was  unhappily 
married  to  a  Mr.  Kyme,  againfl  her  own  inclina- 
tion, by  her  father's  authority.  Her  hufband,  who 
was  a  zealous  Papifl,  treated  her  fo  ill,  that  fhe  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  houfe  and  went  to  London. 

I3fi  Statutes,  43  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  if. 
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Cent.  xvi.  Having  exprefled  her  difbelief  of  the  corporal 
prefence,  fhe  was  apprehended,  imprifoned,  and 
examined  by  the  council.  At  her  examination 
Ihe  anfwered  many  queftions  with  fuch  acutenefs, 
as  furprifed  her  perfecutors.  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  thus  addrefled  her : 
"  Foolifh  woman,  fayefl  thou  that  the  prieft£  can- 
"  not  make  the  body  of  Chrift?" — "  I  have  read," 
faid  fhe,  cc  that  God  made  man,  but  I  never  read 
"  that  man  made  God." — «  If  a  moufe,"  afked 
His  Lordfhip,  "  eat  the  bread  after  it  was  confe- 
"  crated,  what  fhall  become  of  the  moufe  ?  What 
"  fayefl  thou,  foolifh  woman?"— "What  fhalilje- 
"  come  of  her  fay  you,  My  Lord  ?" — "  I  fay,"  re- 
pliedhe, "  that  that  moufe  is  damned." — "  Alas!" 
laid  fhe,  "  Alas,  poor  moufe !"  His  Lordfhip  did 
not  think  fit  to  afk  her  any  more  queftions.  She 
was  tried  by  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the 
a6l  of  the  fix  articles,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned  to  theflames.  After  her  condemnation  ft 
was  difcovered  that  fhe  had  converfed  with  the 
Duchefs  of  Suffolk,  the  Countefs  of  Hertford,  and 
fome  other  ladies,  who  were  fufpe6led  of  favouring 
the  Reformation,  ajid  againfl  whom  they  wiflied 
for  evidence.  She  was  therefore  removed  from 
Newgate  to  the  Tower,  and  there  interrogated  con- 
cerning thefe  ladies,  but  would  difcover  nothing. 
She  was  then  laid  on  the  rack  and  tortured,  in  the 
prefence,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  hands  of  the 
chancellor,  Lord  Wriothefley,  with  fo  much  fe- 
verity,  that  it  deprived  her  of  the  ufe  of  her  limbs, 
but  extorted  no  difcovery.  She  was  carried 
to  Smithfield  and  placed  at  the  llake  hi  a  chair, 
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and  there  reduced  to  afhes.  She  fuffered  with  Cenuxvi 
amazing  cheerfulnefs;  and  one  who  was  prefent 
at  her  execution  fays,  fhe  had  an  angel's  coun- 
tenance and  a  fmiling  face.  John  LaflTels,  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  family  and  fortune,  who 
had  a  place  at  court;  Nicholas  Bellenian  a  pried, 
and  John  Adams  a  taylor,  were  burnt  at  the 
fame  place  and  time.  The  imaginary  crime  for 
which  all  thefe  perfons  fuffered  this  cruel  death, 
was  denying  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in 
the  facrament  of  the  altar;  a  doclrine  for  which 
Henry  continued  to  be  a  flaming  zealot  to  his 
lad  moments,  which  were  now  approaching.  He 
died  January  6th,  A.  D.  1547. J" 

The  reformation  of  the  church  of  England 
hath  no  concern  with  the  perfonal  character  of 
this  prince,  or  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  It 
muft  (land  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  It  was 
left  by  Henry  in  a  very  imperfect  date,  but  was 
happily  carried  much  farther  in  the  fhort  reign 
of  his  amiable  and  virtuous  fon  Edward  VI. 


CHAPTER  II.    SECTION  III. 

Tlic  Ecclefiqftical  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  from  the  Acceffion 
of  James  IV.  A.D.  1488.,  to  the  Death  of  James  V. 
A.D.  1542. 

THE  ecclefiadical  hiftory  of  Scotland  in  the  cent.xv. 
reign  of  James  IV.  contains  very  few  events 
that  merit  a  place  in  hidory,  or  at  lead  very  few 
fuch  events  have  come  to  our  knowledge.    The 
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Cent.  xv.  truth  is,  that  materials  for  a  complete  hiflory  of 
**~~*  '  the  church  of  Scotland  before  the  Reformation, 
either  do  not  exift,  or  are  fo  fcattered  and  fe- 
creted  that  it  is  impoffible  to  collecl;  them.  Nor 
have  we  much  reafon  to  regret  this.  The  hif- 
tory  of  this  church  in  thofe  benighted  times, 
when  ignorance,  credulity,  and  ibperflition,  with 
an  abject  fubmiffion  to  the  imperious  dictates  of 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  prevailed,  could  afford  us 
but  little  rational  inftruclion  or  entertainment. 
It  will  not  be  neceffury,  therefore,  to  divide 
this  period  into  two  fec~lions,  as  the  whole  may 
be  comprehended  within  moderate  limits. 
Shevez  William  Shevez  was  Archbifhop  of  St.  An- 

pnmate.  Brew's  and  primate  of  Scotland  at  the  acceffion 
of  James  IV.  He  appears  to  have  a6led  a  very 
bad  part  in  the  profecution  of  his  predeceffor 
Patrick  Graham,  who  had  the  merit  to  procure 
the  erection  of  his  fee  into  an  archbifhopric, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  pretenfions  of 
the  archbiihops  of  York  to  the  primacy  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  very  trou- 
blefome.  As  the  arts  by  which  Shevez  obtained 
his  promotion  were  not  very  honourable,  fo  we 
hear  of  no  good  that  he  did  after  he  had  ob- 
tained it.  His  pride  engaged  him  in  a  violent 
conteil  with  Walter  Blackater,  the  firft  arch- 
bifliop  of  Glafgow,  by  his  refilling  to  acknow- 
ledge him  in  that  chamber.  This  conteft,  after 
having  diflurbed  the  peace  of  the  country  for 
fome  time,  was  at  length  compromifed.  Glafgow 
was  acknowledged  to  be  an  archbifhopric ;  the 
bifhoprics  of  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Ifles, 
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affigned  for  its  province,  and  the  primacy  referved 
to  St.  Andrew's.  Archbifhop  Shevez  died,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Andrew's,  A.  D.  1496. '3* 

The  opinions  of  Wickliff'were  early  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  in  fome  places  they  took  deep 
root  and  continued  long.  To  eradicate  thefe 
noxious  weeds,  (as  %they  were  then  efleemed,) 
Archbifhop  Blackater  held  a  provincial  lynod  at 
Glalgow,  A.  D.  1494.,  at  which  the  King  and 
council  were  prefent.  Before  this  lynod,  George 
Campbell  of  Cefnock,  Adam  Read  of  Barlkin- 
ing,  John  Campbell  of  Newmills,  Andrew  Shaw 
of  Polkemac,  Helen  Chambers,  Lady  Pokelly, 
Ifabel  Chalmers,  Lady  Stairs,  with  about  twenty 
others  of  inferior  rank,  in  the  counties  of  Kyle 
and  Cunningham,  were  arraigned  for  herely. 
The  hereiies  of  which  thefe  perfons,  who  were 
commonly  called  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  were 
accufed,  were  the  fame  with  the  doctrines  of 
Wickliff,  and  nearly  the  fame  with  thole  of  all 
the  Proteftant  churches,  intermixed  with  a  few 
abfurd  opinions,  which  they  had  ralhly  adopted, 
or  which  were  falfely  imputed  to  them  by  their 
enemies.  Adam  Read  made  a  bold  and  fpirited 
defence  for  himfelf  and  the  others  accufed,  which 
expofed  the  malice  and  ignorance  of  their  ac- 
cufers,  and  rendered  them  equally  odious  and 
ridiculous.  This,  however,  would  not  have  faved 
them,  if  the  King,  who  had  a  friendlhip  for  fome 
of  the  gentlemen,  had  not  interpofed,  and  put  a 
flop  to  the  profecution  I39.  It  is  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  James  IV.  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  perfe- 

138  Spottifwood,  p.  60,  6  r.  '*  Knox,  p.  »,  Sec. 
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Cent.  xvi.  cution,  and  that  not  fo  much  as  one  perfon  ftrfl 
' — r*->  fered  for  his  religious  opinions  in  his  reign.'40 
Arch-  Archbifhop  Shevez  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of 

sfln"  °f  ^fc*  Andrew>s  b7 the  K^g's  brother,  James  Stew- 
art,  Duke  of  Rofs,  Marquis  of  Ormond,  Earl  of 
Ardmannak,  Lord  of  Brechen  and  Nevers,  com- 
mendator  of  Dumfermline,  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  high-born  prelate,  who  was 
loaded  with  fo  many  honours,  we  know  nothing, 
but  that  he  died  young,  A.  t).  1 503.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded in  his  archbifhopric  by  Alexander  Stew- 
ai%  the  King's  natural  fon,  a  boy  of  about  eight 
years  of  age.  Though  this  nomination  was  con- 
trary to  feveral  canons,  the  Pope,  for  political 
reafons,  confirmed  it ;  for  which  the  King  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  thanks,  full  of  the  warmefl  expref- 
fions  of  gratitude  ;  in  which,  among  many  other 
flattering  things,  he  fays,  "  We  have  often  fent 
"  our  letters  to  you,  moil  bleffed  father,  but 
"  never  in  vain.  It  was  one  ftrong  proof  of  your 
ic  paternal  affection  to  me,  that  foon  after  your 
"  exaltation  to  the  apoitlefhip,  you  fent  me  a  full 
"  remiifion  of  all  my  fins ;  which  was  the  more 
"  valuable,  becaufe  the  falvation  of  the  foul  was 
"  more  precious  than  all  other  things.  But  to 
"  that  ineftimable  favour  you  have  now  added  an- 
"  other,  by  committing  the  charge  of  the  famous 
"  archbifhopricof  St.  Andrew's  to  my  fon,  though 
^  he  is  but  a  child I4r."  This  was  certainly  intend- 
ed for  a  compliment,  though  it  was  really  a  re- 
proach. This  youthful  prelate,  the  pupil  and 

^°  Caldervood's  Hift,  MSS.  vol.i.  p.  41. 
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favourite  of  Erafmus,  fell,  with  hisroyal  father,in  Cent.xvi. 
the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  in  the  eighteenth  '-'^"-^ 
year  of  his  age. 

Robert  Blackater,  the  firft  archbifhop  of  Glaf-  of  Glaf- 
gow,  died  as  he  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Je-  govr* 
rufalem,  A.  0.1509.,  and  was fucceeded  in  that  fee 
by  James  Beaton,  of  theancient  family  of  the  Bea- 
tons  of  Balfour  in  Fife.    This  prelate  rofe  rapidly 
in  the  church,  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  affairs  of 
the  flate,  and  lhared  in  the  good  and  bad  fortune 
of  the  parties  with  whom  he  was  connected.14* 

Another  prelate  flourished  in  this  and  the  pre-  BHhop  El- 
ceding  reign,  who  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  Phingftoll» 
hiftory,  on  account  of  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and 
his  fervices  and  benefactions  to  his  country.  This 
\vasWilliamEiphingilon  Bilhop  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was  of  an  opulent  mercantile  family  in  Glafgow, 
and  one  of  the  firft  eleves  of  the  univerfity  of  that 
city.  From  thence  he  wen^to  Paris,  where,  after 
he  had  ftudied  feveral  years,  he  read  lectures  on 
the  civil  and  canon  law  to  crowded  audiences  with 
great  applaufe.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  was  promoted  in  the  church,  and  employ- 
ed in  feveral  embaffies  both  by  James  III.  and 
James  IV. ;  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with 
ability  and  fuccefs.  His  firft  bifhopric  was  that 
of  Rofs,  from  whence  he  was  tranflated  to  Aber- 
deen. In  this  city  he  founded  an  univerfity,  in 
which  he  built?  furniihed,  and  endowed  the  firft 
college.  He  alfo  built  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Doe143.  Thefe  were  great,  expenfive,  and  useful 

142  See  Biogranh.  Britan.  aft.  Raines  Beaton. 
**  Spottofwood,  p.ioj. 
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Cent.  XVI.  works  from  which  his  country  derived  great  and 
permanent  advantages.  He  lived  admired  and 
beloved  for  his  charity,  hofpitality,  public  fpirit, 
and  other  virtues,  to  a  very  advanced  age.  He 
was  fo  deeply  affected  with  the  deplorable  difafler 
at  Flodden,  that  he  never  recovered  his  wonted 
cheerfulnefs,  and  died  the  year  after,  A. D.  1514. 
To  embalm  the  memory  of  great  and  good  men, 
the  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  their  country, 
is  the  mofl  pleafant  and  ufeful  province  of  the 
hiflorian. 

The  popes  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating, 
confidered  all  the  clergy  in  the  Chrirtian  world 
as  their  immediate  fubjecls,  and  claimed  and  ex- 
ercifed  the  right  of  taxing  them  at  their  pleafure. 
At  this  the  clergy  fometimes  murmured  and  re- 
monftrated,  but  were  compelled  to  fubmit  and 
pay  thefe  papal  taxes.  The  Pope  fent  a  legate, 
named  Bajomanus,  into  Scotland,  A.  D.  1512., 
who  held  a  fynod  of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and 
fecular,  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Edinburgh, 
and  demanded  an  annual  tax  of  two  fhillings  in 
the  pound  on  every  benefice  of  forty  pounds  a 
year  and  upwards.  To  this  demand  the  fynod 
confented,  but  with  much  reluctance;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  levied  till  the  Reformation  by  the 
name  of  Bajomanus's  tax. 144 

By  the  greatflaughter  of  thenobility  at  Flodden, 
many  of  the  principal  offices,  both  in  church  and 
ftate,  became  vacant ,  and  the  furviving  clergy  and 
nobles,  inflead  of  uniting  together  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  engaged  in  the  mofl  violent  com- 
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petitions  for  the fe  vacant  offices.  For  the  arch-  Cent.xvi. 
bifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's  three  powerful  compe- 
titors appeared ;  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the 
Earl  of  Angus,and  afterwards  Bifhopof  Dtmkeld, 
was  nominated  by  the  Queen  Regent,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  DouglafTes,  who  put  him  in  pof- 
feffionofthecaflleof'St  Andrew's'45.  John  Hep- 
burn, Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  elected  by  the 
convent,  and  fupported  by  the  Hepburns,  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  clan.  By  his  office  of  prior 
he  was  admin  id  ra  tor  of  the  fee,  and  collected 
the  rents  of  it  during  the  vacancy  ;  and  by  the 
affiflance  of  the  clergy  and  people  he  expelled 
the  fervants  of  his  rival,  the  Biihop  of  Dunkeld, 
and  got  poffeflion  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
in  which  he  placed  a  garrifon.  The  third  com- 
petitor was  Andrew  Foreman,  Bifhop  of  Moray 
in  Scotland,  Archbifhop  of  Bourges  in  France, 
and  commendator  of  feveral  rich  abbies.  Fore- 
man was  in  fuch  high  favour  writh  King  JamesIV. 
that  he  obtained  letters  from  him  under  the  privy 
feal,  permitting  him  to  folicit  the  Pope  for  any 
benefice  that  became  vacant  in  Scotland,  any 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding145.  Of  this 
permiffion  he  now  availed  himfelf,  and  folicited 
ib  effectually  at  the  court  of  Rome  that  the  Pope 
Leo  X.  promoted  him  to  the  vacant  archbifhop- 
ric,  and  to  all  the  abbies  the  late  Archbifhop 
had  pofTefTed  j  and  alfo  appointed  him  \\islegatus 
a  latere  in  Scotland.  He  was  then  on  an  embafly 
at  the  court  of  France ;  but  as  foon  as  he  had 
received  his  bulls  from  Rome  he  returned  to  Scot- 

f*5  Lefly,  p.  3  74-   . 
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Cent.xvi.  land  to  profecute  his  claims.  It  appears  from  an 
u— v-—'  authenticletter  of  the  Queen  Regent  to  the  Pope* 
that  ihe  had  firft  nominated  that  excellent  pre* 
late  William  Elphingflon,  Bilhop  of  Aberdeen, 
to  the  archbifhopric,  and  that  he  had  confented 
to  accept  of  it ;  but  his  death  prevented  his  pro- 
motion I47.  In  another  letter  the  arrangement 
that  was  firfl  intended  by  the  court  is  thus 
delineated  :  "  That  William  Bilhop  of  Aberdeen 
"  fhould  be  tranflated  to  St.  Andrew's;  that 
"  that  George  Abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe  {hould 
"  be  bilhop  of  Aberdeen  ;  Patrick  Abbot  of 
"  Cambufkenneth  fhould  be  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
"  houfe  \  that  the  abbey  of  Cambuikenneth 
"  fhould  be  given  in  commendam  to  Andrew 
"  Bifhop  of  Caithnefs  ;  the  abbey  of  Arbroath 
"  to  Gavin  Douglas;  Dumfermlin  to  James 
u  Hepburn  ;  Incheflferay  to  Alexander  Stewart; 
"  Glenluce  to  the  Bilhop  of  Lifmore;  and  Cold- 
"  ingham  to  David  Hume'4V  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  difconcerted  by  the  death  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  fubfequent  con- 
tefl  for  the  primacy. 

Lettert  to  The  Queen  Regent  and  nobility  were  greatly 
c  ope'  interefted  in  the  difpolal  of  thefe  benefices.  This 
appears  from  feveral  letters  written  by  them  to 
the  Pope  and  Cardinal  with  uncommon  warmth. 
In  thefe  letters  they  put  the  Pope  in  mind  "  that 
"  feveral  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  granted  this 
"  privilege  to  the  Kings  of  Scotland  by  their 
"  bulls ;  that  they  and  their  fucceffors  would 
"  never  grant  any  vacant  prelacies  in  Scotland, 

Rcgum  Sc«torum>  voli,  p.  184.         '4<<  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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"  till  they  had  waited  eight  months  for  the  royal  Cent.xvi 

<c  nomination,  which  they  would  confirm."  They  ' ' ' 

declare  in  the  (Irongeft  terms,  "  that  they  would 
"  not  fuffer  their  infant  king  to  be  deprived  of 
that  privilege.  They  fpeak  of  Bifhop  Fore- 
man with  great  afperity,  as  an  upftart,  and 
"  enemy  to  his  king  and  country,  for  which  the 
"  parliament  had  juftly  deprived  him  of  all  his 
"  offices,  baniflied  him  the  kingdom,  and  would 
"  never  fufFer  him  to  return  I4V  But  the  Pope 
paid  no  regard  to  all  this  warmth  andthreatening. 

If  the  learned,  virtuous,  and  amiable  Gavin  Accom- 
Douglas  was  ever  a  competitor  for  the  primacy,  modation» 
as  our  hiftorians  affirm,  he  foon  quitted  the  field 
to  the  other  two  competitors.  When  Bifhop 
Foreman  arrived  in  Scotland,  both  the  court  and 
the  country  were  fo  much  incenfed  againfc  him, 
that  he  could  hardly  find  any  of  the  nobles  will- 
ing to  efpoufe  his  caufe  and  publifh  his  bulls. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Foreman  s  of  Hyitton 
in  the  Merfe,  who  had  long  been  partifans  of 
the  Humes.  He  applied  therefore  to  the  Lord, 
then  one  of  the  mod  powerful  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  publifhed  his 
bulls  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh.  This  produced 
a  great  change  in  his  favour ;  and  many,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  a  high  veneration 
for  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  favoured  his  caufe. 
Things  were  in  this  (late,  when  John  Duke  of 
Albany  arrived  in  Scotland  in  June,  A.D.  1515. 
He  found  the  nation  divided  into  two  parties, 
and  fo  warmly  engaged,  that  he  dreaded  a  civil 
war.  To  prevent  this,  he  propofed  an  accommo- 

149  Epiftolse  Regum  Scotorum,  vol.i.  £.300— an. 
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Cent.xvi.  dation,  which  he  at  length  accomplifhed.  Bifhop 
Foreman,  who  was  very  rich,  and  fonder  of  power 
than  of  money,  made  great  facrifices  to  his  rival 
to  refign  hispretenfions  to  the  primacy.  He  re- 
figned  the  bifhopric  of  Moray,  the  abbies  of 
Arbroath,  Drybrough,  and  Kil winning,  v.hich 
were  divided  among  Hepburn's  friends :  he  al- 
lowed Hepburn  to  retain  all  the  rents  of  the 
archbifhopric  which  he  had  collected,  and  gave 
him  apenfion,  it  is  faid,  of  three  thoufand  crowns 
a  year150.  To  himfelf  he  referved  only  the  arch- 
bifhopric and  the  abbey  of  Dumfennline.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  wrote  an  account  of  this  accom- 
modation to  the  Pope;  in  which  he  beftowed  the 
higheft  praifes  on  Archbifhop  Foreman,  for  the 
generous  facrifices  he  had  made  to  prefer ve  the 
peace  of  his  country,  and  earneflly  intreated  His 
Holinefs  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  which  Julius 
II.,  his  predecefibr,  had  promifed  to  do,  in  a 
letter  to  James  IV.'51 

The  encroachments  of  the  popes  of  thofe 
times  on  the  rights  both  of  private  and  of  royal 
patrons,  were  productive  of  many  inconveni- 
encies  and  quarrels.  The  conteft  about  the 
archbifhopric  was  hardly  ended,  when  another 
of  the  fame  kind  commenced,  on  the  death  of 
George  Brown,  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld.  The  chap- 
ter chofe  Andrew  Stewart,  fon  to  the  Earl  of 
Athole,  and  put  him  in  pofFeffion  of  the  caflles, 
houfes,  and  lands  belonging  to  the  fee.  But 
Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
was  appointed  bifhop  by  the  Pope.  Stewart, 

150  Epiftolse  Regum  Scoiorum,  vol.  i.  p,  317.  J5t  Ibid. 
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fupportedby  his  father,kept  poffeffion  of  the  lands  Cent.xvi. 
and  caflles.  The  Regent  interpofed,  and  with 
much  difficulty  brought  about  an  accommodation. 
Douglas  reiigned  two  benefices  to  Stewart,  and 
obtained  thebifhopric.  The  Dukeof  Albany  gave 
an  account  of  this  tranfa6lion  to  the  Pope,  by  a 
letter  dated  at  Edinburgh  September  8th,  A.  D. 
1516.;  defiringhim  to  ratify  the  contract  of  agree- 
ment, to  prevent  all  doubts  of  its  validity l52.  In 
all  thefe  contefls  the  papal  candidate  prevailed. 
Archbimop  Foreman  enjoyed  the  high  flation, 
for  which  he  had  ftruggled  Ib  hard  and  paid  fo 
dear,  only  about  feven  years.  He  was  a  prelate 
who  pofleffed  very  uncommon  talents  for  and 
dexterity  in  bufinefs,  which  gained  him  a  high 
degree  of  favour  with  two  fucceffive  kings  of 
Scotland,  James  III.  and  IV. ;  with  two  fuccef- 
five popes,  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. ;  and  with  that 
wife  prince,  Lewis  XII.  of  France ;  who  all  loaded 
him  with  benefices.  Julius  II.  gave  him  the 
following  character,  in  a  letter  to  James  IV. : 
"  Your  ambaffador,  Andrew  Bifhop  of  Moray, 
"  hath  acted,  and  flill  continues  to  act,  with  fo 
"  much  fidelity,  prudence,  diligence,  and  dex- 
"  terity,  that  he  hath  given  me  the  highefl  fatif- 
"  faction ;  and  I  think  him  worthy  of  a  more 
46  eminent  flation  in  the  church.  For  this  reafon, 
"  and  to  gratify  Your  Majefty,  I  have  requefted 
"  the  Pope  to  make  him  a  cardinal  at  the  next 
"  nomination  of  cardinals153."  The  death  of 
the  Pope  prevented  his  obtaining  that  dignity. 
Like  his  royal  mafter  James  IV.  he  was  an 
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Cent.xvi.  enemy  to  perfecution,  and  none  fufFered  for  reli- 

* — v     ^  gion  during  his  incumbency. 

Conteft.  Alrnoft  every  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  St.  An- 
drew's produced  a  contefl  between  the  courts  of 
Scotland  and  of  Rome.  The  kings  of  Scotland 
claimed  a  right  to  prefent  to  all  the  vacant  pre- 
lacies in  their  dominions  within  eight  months, 
and  that  the  popes  fhould  grant  to  their  pre- 
fentees  the  bulls  neceffary  to  their  inflalment. 
But  the  popes  frequently  filled  up  the  vacancies 
without  waiting  for  the  royal  prefentation.  This 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  privilege  of  pre- 
fenting  within  eight  months,  that  had  been 
granted  and  confirmed  to  the  kings  of  Scotland 
by  many  bulls.  But  the  popes  were  now  become 
fo  arbitrary,  that  they  broke  through  every 
barrier  that  limited  their  power.  On  this  occa- 
fion  two  competitors  for  the  primacy  took  the 
field :  James  Beaton  Archbifliop  of  Glafgow, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  prefented  by  the 
Regent ;  and  Gavin  Douglas  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld, 
who  folicited  and  expected  the  papal  appoint- 
ment, by  the  great  influence  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
the  court  of  Rome.  To  counteract  that  influ- 
ence great  efforts  were  made.  A  letter  was  fent 
to  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Re- 
gent, and  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom  ; 
acquainting  him,  that  Gavin  Douglas  Bifliop  of 
Dunkeld  had  fled  to  their  enemy  the  King  of 
England ;  for  which  they  had  banifhed  him  by 
an  acl  of  parliament,  and  earneftly  intreating 
His  Holinefs  not  to  liflen  to  any  application  that 
might  be  made  for  appointing  him  archbifliop  of 
i 1  St.  An- 
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St.  Andrew's li4.  His  rival,  Beaton,  in  his  capa-  Cent.XVt. 
city  of  chancellor,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of 
the  privy  council  to  Chriftiern  King  of  Den- 
mark; requefting  him  to  give  directions  to  his 
ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  oppofe  the 
elevation  of  the  Bifliop  of  Dunkeld  to  the  arch- 
bifliopric  of  St.  Andrew's  and  abbey  of  Dumferm- 
line lss.  How  this  conteft  would  have  ended  is 
uncertain  ;  if  both  competitors  had  lived  to  pro- 
fecute  their  claims,  But  it  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  Bimofi  of  Dunkeld :  and  Beaton 
was  tranflated  from  Glafgow  to  St.  Andrew's, 
A.  D.  1523.,  without  any  further  oppofition. 

Soon  after  this,  the  cruel  fpirit  of  perfecution, 
which  had  been  long  reftrained,  revived,  and  tion* 
raged  with  no  little  violence.  The  firrl  who  fell 
afacrificeto  this  infernal  fpirit,  was  Mr.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  royal  family,  being  nephew  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran  by  his  father,  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Albany  by  his  mother.  Having  early  diico- 
vered  a  tafte  for  learning,  the  abbey  of  Feme, 
and  fome  other  benefices,  were  given  him,  to 
enable  him  to  profecute  his  fludies.  With  this 
view  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Marpurg  in 
Germany,  where  he  converfed  with  Francis  Lam- 
bert, and  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  which  he  cordially  embraced,  and 
haftened  home  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  them  to  his  countrymen.  On  his  arrival  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  made  him  declaim  with  vehe- 
mence againfl  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the 

154  Epiftoke  Regum  Scotorum,  vol.  i.  p.  328.         I5S  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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Ccnt.xvi.  church.  His  eloquence,  his  youth,  and  noble 
birth,  attra6led  crowded  audiences,  who  heard 
him  with  admiration,  and  greedily  imbibed  his 
principles.  This  alarmed  the  fears,  and  inflamed 
the  rage  of  the  clergy.  Archbifhop  Beaton  in- 
vited him  toa  friendly  conference  in  St.  Andrew's. 
At  his  arrival  there  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  friar  Campbell,  for  his  inflruclion  and  con- 
verfion.  He  was  much  an  overmatch  for  his  in- 
ftf  u6bor,  whofe  real  object  was  to  difcover  and  in- 
form his  enemies  of  his  opinions.  When  this  was 
aceomplilhed,  and  the  young  King  was  lent  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Dulhacks  in  Rofs,  they  feized 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  bed  at  midnight,  and  carried 
him  to  the  caftle.  Next  forenoon,  February  28th, 
A.  D.  1527.,  he  was  brought  before  the  primate, 
the  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  three  other  bifhops, 
many  abbots,  priors,  doctors,  lawyers,  profeflbrs 
of  the  univerfity,  and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  fpec- 
tators,  in  the  cathedral,  and  accufed  of  holding 
and  propagating  the  damnable  herefies  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but  de- 
fended the  doctrines  he  had  taught  with  many  ar- 
guments, which  ferved  only  to  render  his  con- 
demnation more  certain.  He  was  accordingly 
condemned  as  an  obflinate  heretic,  delivered  to 
the  fecular  magiftrate, carried  from  the  bar  to  the 
Hake,  and  burnt  with  circumilances  of  peculiar 
cruelty.  Thus  periihed  this  learned, virtuous,and 
noble  youth,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  feverity  of  his  fufferings,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  them, excited  the  pity  and  ad- 
miration of  the  great  body  of  the  fpectators;  but 
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bigotry  and  felf-intereit  had  fo  hardened  the  Cent,xvi. 
hearts  of  many  of  the  clergy,  that  they  applaud- 
ed this  barbarous  deed  as  a  mod  meritorious 
difplay  of  Chriftian  zeal.  The  univerfity  of 
Lotivain  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  his  afleffors,  in  which  they 
loaded  them  with  praifes  for  burning  fo  great  a 
heretic;  and  exhorted  them  to  perfevere,  till 
they  had  extirpated  all  the  heretics  in  their 
country.156 

Tantum  rellgio  potuitjuadere  malorum. 
To  fuch  black  deeds  doth  fuperflition  prompt. 

The  clergy  foon  found  that  they  had  no  reafon 
to  boaft  of  the  good  policy,  or  good  effects,  of 
their  fe verity.     The  propofitions  for  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  been  condemned  to  the  flames  be- 
came public,  awakened  curiofity,  and  were  exa- 
mined by  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  by  the 
youth  at  the  univerfity,  and  even  by  the  monks 
in  their  cells,  who  had  never  heard  or  thought  of 
them  before.  The  general  refult  of  this  examina- 
tion was,  that  they  appeared  neither  foabfurd,  nor 
fo  pernicious,  as  to. merit  fo  fevere  a  punifhment, 
and  not  a  few  were  fully  convinced  oftheir  truth, 
and  cordially  embraced  them.  This  foon  appeared 
even  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's.  Friar  Alexander 
Seaton,  confeffor  to  the  King,  preached  feveral 
fermons  in  that  city  in  the  Lent  after  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's execution.  In  thefe  fermons  he  infifted  only 
on  the  neceflity  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holinefs 
of  life,  without  ever  mentioning  purgatory,  pilgri- 
mages, miracles,  worfhip  of  faints  and  images,  the 

'*6  FQX,  p.888. 
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Cent.  XVI.  ufual  fubje&s  of  the  fermons  of  thofe  times.  He 
alfo  ufed  fome  expreffions  which  feemed  to  re- 
flect on  the  negligence  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 
The  uncommon  ftrain  of  thefe  fermons  raifed  a 
fufpicion  that  he  inclined  to  herefy  ;  and  after  he 
had  left  the  city,  another  friar  was  fet  up  to  preach 
againft  his  doctrines.  When  he  heard  this  he  re- 
turned, and  in  fome  other  fermons  confirmed  all 
he  had  advanced.  He  was  then  broughtbefore  the 
Archbifhop,  who  charged  him  with  having  faid, 
that  bifhops  ought  to  preach,  and  that  thofe  who 
did  not  preach  were  dumb  dogs.  "  Your  infor- 
"  mers.  My  Lord,  (faid  Seaton)  rauft  have  been 
"  very  ignorant  perfons,  who  could  not  diftin- 
"  guifh  between  the  apoftle  Paul,  and  the  prophet 
"  Ifaiah,  and  friar  Season.  I  faid,  indeed,  that 
"  Paul  exhorted  bifliop^  to  preach  ,  and  that  Ifaiah 
"  called  thofe  who  did  not  preach,  dumb  dogs. 
"  But  of  myfelf,  I  faid  nothing.  If  that  is  herefy, 
"  Paul  and  Ifaiah  are  the  heretics."  The  primate 
was  nettled  at  this  fmart  reply;  but  he  concealed 
his  refentment  till  he  alienated  the  King  from  his 
confeflbr,  which  was  not  a  difficult  tafk.  That 
young  prince  had  been  debauched  by  thofe  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  education,  and  unhappily 
indulged  himfelf  in  vague  amours;  for  which  his 
confeifor  had  reproved  him  fharply.  Father  Sea- 
ton  obferving  a  change  in  the  King's  manner  of 
receiving  him,  took  the  alarm,  and  made  his  ef- 
cape  to  Berwick.  From  thence  he  wrote  a  long 
expoflulatory  letter  to,  the  King,  in  which  he 
offered  to  return  and  vindicate  his  doctrines,  if 
he  might  have  a  fair  trial  before  impartial 
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judges.  Having  received  an  anfwer  to  this  letter,  Cent.xvi. 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  found  an  afy-  ' — ~**~~> 
lum  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.157 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  flight  of 
friar  Seaton,  did  not  deter  others  from  adopting 
their  opinions,  and  expofingthemfelves  to  thefame 
dangers  and  fufferings:  on  the  contrary,  it  fo 
much  increafed  the  number  and  boldnefs  of  their 
followers,  that  the  church  hiflory  of  Scotland  in 
the  remainder  of  this  reign  confiits  of  little  elfe 
but  the  trials  and  burnings  of  heretics.  To  give  a 
minute  detail  of  all  thofe  fcenes  of  horror,  would 
be  very  painful  to  the  writer,  and  could  not  be  very 
pleafant  to  the  reader.  It  may  be  fufficient  there- 
fore to  fay,  that  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  were  committed  to  the  flames  for  herefy; 
that  many  others,  eminent  for  their  virtue  and 
learning,  abandoned  their  country  to  avoid  the 
fame  fate ;  and  that  not  a  few  wounded  their 
confciences  by  recanting  their  opinions,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  lives.'53 

JamesBeaton,  Archbifliopof  St.  Andrew's,had  Cardinal 
paid  great  attention  to  the  education  and  promo- 
tion of  his  nephew  David  Beaton.  Befides  feveral 
benefices  which  he  procured  for  him  while  he  was 
flill  a  young  man,  he  reiigned  the  rich  abbey  of 
Aberbrothock  in  his  favour;  and  the  Pope,  at  the 
requifition  of  the  King,  confirmed  the  tranfac- 
tion159.     He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany  during  his  regency,   and  afterwards  a 
greater  favourite  of  the  young  King,  who  ap- 

157  Spottifwoode,  p.  65.  1SS  Ibid.     Knox,  p.i6,  &c. 
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Cent.xvi,  pointed  him  lord  privy  feal  A.D.  1528.,  from 
*"  *""  J  which  time  he  was  his  chief  confident  and  prime 
minifter.  He  was  fen  t  upon  feveralembadiestothe 
court  of  France,  where  he  negotiated  both  the 
King's  marriages,  and  ingratiated  himfelffo  much 
with  Francis,  that  he  granted  him  fome  fingular 
favours,  and  among  others  the  rich  bifliopric  of 
Merepoix.  His  uncle  becoming  infirm  in  his  old 
age,heappointedhimhisco-adjutor,and  devolved 
upon  him  all  his  power ;  the  Pope  created  him  a 
cardinal  December  soth,  A.D.  1539.  The  old 
Archbiihop  died  A.D.  1539.?  and  difpofed  of  all 
his  benefices  by  his  teftament,  and  particularly 
of  his  archbifhopric,  to  his  nephew  and  co- 
adjutor. This  deftination  in  other  circumftances 
would  have  been  difregarded ;  but  being  per- 
feclly  agreeable  both  to  the  King  and  the  Pope, 
was  confirmed16*.  Such  was  the  rife  of  this  afpiring 
prelate  to  a  power  almofl  unlimited,  which  he 
employed  to  the  mod  pernicious  purpofes. 
Perfec*-  The  Pope  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  younger 
tlon'  Beaton  fome  time  before  this,  as  a  proper  in-, 
lirument  to  crufh  all  heretics  and  herefies  in 
Scotland,  and  with  that  view  had  favoured  his 
promotion.  A  more  proper  inflrument  could 
not  have  been  chofen  for  fuch  a  work.  His 
uncle,  the  late  primate,  had  been  a  cruel  per- 
fecutor ;  but  it  was  fufpe6ted  that  he  felt  fome 
little  reluclance  to  that  horrid  bufinefs.  But 
the  Cardinal  was  liable  to  no  fuch  weaknefs. 
Hewas  acool,  deliberate,  unrelenting  tyrant,  who 
took  a  pride  and  pleafure  in  the  moil  atrocious 

160  See  Biograph.  Britan.  art.  D.  Beaton. 
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aels  of  cruelty.  To  render  him  flill  more  formi-  Centxvi. 
dable,  Pope  Paul  III.  appointed  him  his  legatus 
a  latere  in  Scotland.  Being  now  armed  with  all 
the  powers  he  was  capable  of  receiving,  he  made 
hafle  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  deiigned  ;  and  he  refolved  to  do  this 
in  a  way  that  would  flrike  thofe  who  knew  they 
were  fufpecled  or  obnoxious  with  the  greateil 
terror.  In  May,  A.  D.  1450.,  he  went  from 
Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrew's  with  a  more  numer- 
ous and  iplendid  retinue  than  any  former  pri- 
mate, attended  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow, 
by  five  other  bifhops,  by  feveral  abbots,  priors, 
and  principal  clergymen  5  by  the  Earls  of  Arran, 
Huntley,  Marfhal,  and  Montrofe ;  and  by  many 
other  lords  and  gentlemen.  To  all  the  great 
men  of  the  clergy  and  laity  affembled  in  the 
cathedral  May  28th,  the  Cardinal  delivered  an 
oration,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  great 
increafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  even  in  the  King's  court ;  reprefented  the 
fatal  confequences  with  which  this  would  be  at- 
tended, and  the  necedity  of  inflicting  the  feve- 
red punifhments  on  all  who  were  found  guilty 
of  that  greatefl  of  all  crimes. 161 

The  Cardinal  having  thuspublifhed  his  fcheme 
for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  by  burning  all  here- 
tics, immediately  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. In  the  fame  affembly,  Sir  John  Borthwick 
was  accufed  of  entertaining  and  propagating  fe- 
veral heretical  opinions,  and  difperfing  heretical 
books.  The  heretical  opinions  of  which  he  was 

""  Buchan,  lib,  xiy.    Spotttfwoode,  p,69. 
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Cent.xvi.  accufed,  were  the  fame  with  thofe  that  were 
""**""  "*  profeifed  by  the  other  reformers  of  thofe 
times,  which  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be 
here  enumerated.  Among  the  heretical  books, 
for  the  difperling  of  which  he  was  accufed,  the 
New  Teftament  in  Englifh  was  the  firft.  Sir  John, 
who  was  commonly  called  Captain  Borthwick, 
had  concealed  himfelf  fo  carefully,  that  his  ene- 
mies could  not  difcover  the  place  of  his  retreat; 
and  has  he  did  not  appear  in  court  to  anfwer  to  the 
accufation  brought  againft  him,  he  was  declared 
an  obftinate  heretic,  and  fentenced  to  be  burnt 
as  foon  as  he  could  be  apprehended ;  and  all 
perfons  were  prohibited  to  entertain  him,  under 
the  pain  of  excommunication.  He  was  burnt 
in  effigy  in  St.  Andrew's  the  fame  day,  and  in 
Edinburgh  about  a  week  after.  Thinking  him- 
felf no  longer  fafe  in  Scotland,  he  made  his 
efcape  into  England,  where  he  publiflied  a  de- 
fence of  the  doclrines  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned, in  which  he  expofed  the  cruelty  and 
other  vices  of  the  Cardinal  and  clergy  of  Scot- 
land with  great  freedom I52.  He  was  well  received 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  employed  his  negotiations 
with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Germany. 

Dean  The  Cardinal  was  more  fuccefsfnl  in  his  next 

attempt  to  burnt  heretics.  Dean  Thomas  For- 
reft,  canon  of  St.  Columbs,  and  vicar  of  Dollar, 
preached  every  Sunday  on  the  epiftle  or  gofpel  of 
the  day;  for  which  and  fome  other  fingularities, 
he  was  accufed  of  herefy  to  his  ordinary  George 
Crichton,  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld.  The  Bifhop,  when 

152  Fox,  p.  1147,  &«•• 
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the  Dean  appeared  before  him,  addreffed  him  in  Cent.xvr. 
this  manner :  "  My  joy  Dean  Thomas,  I  arn  in- 
"  formed  that  you  preach  the  epiftle  and  gofpel 
"  every  Sunday  to  your  parifhioners,  and  that 
"  you  do  not  take  the  beft  cow  and  the  bed.  cloth 
"  from  them,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  other 
"  churchmen ;  and  therefore,  my  joy  Dean  Tho- 
"  mas,  I  would  you  to  take  your  cow  and  your 
"  cloth  as  other  churchmen  do.  It  is  too  much 
"  to  preach  every  Sunday  ;  for  in  fo  doing  you 
<:  may  make  the  people  think  that  we  fhould  preach 
"  likewife:  it  is  enough  for  you,  when  you  find 
"  any  good  epiflle,  or  good  gofpel,  that  fetteth 
"  forth  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  to  preach  that, 
"  and  let  the  reft  alone."  To  this  fage  admoni- 
tion of  his  billiop,  Dean  Thomas  made  this  anfwer: 
"  I  think,  My  Lord,  that  none  of  my  parifhioners 
"  will  complain  that  I  do  not  take  the  cow  and 
"  the  cloth;  but  I  know  that  they  will  gladly 
"  give  me  any  thing  that  they  have ;  and  they 
"  know  that  I  will  gladly  give  them  any  thing 
"  that  I  have.  There  is  no  difcord  amongft  us. 
"  Your  Lordfhip  fayeth,  it  is  too  much  to  preach 
"  every  Sunday:  I  think  it  is  too  little;  and  I  wifli 
cc  that  Your  Lordfhip  did  the  like."  "  Nay,  nay, 
"  Dean  Thomas,  (faid  the  Biihop,)  we  were  not 
"  ordained  topreach."  "  Your  Lordfhip  (faid  the 
"  Dean)  direcls  me,  when  I  meet  with  a  good 
"  epiftle,  or  a  good  gofpel,  to  preach  upon  it.  I 
"  have  read  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
4;  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  bad  epiftle,  or  a 
"  bad  gofpel :  but  if  Your  Lordfhip  will  fliew  me 
"  which  are  the  good  and  which  are  the  bad  I 
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Cent.  xvi.  "  will  preach  on  the  good,  and  let  the  bad 
v-~ir-"-'  «  alone."  "  I  thank  my  God,  (faid  the  Bifliop,) 
"  I  know  nothing  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Tef- 
"  tament ;  therefore,  Dean  Thomas,  I  will  know 
"  nothing  but  my  portafs  and  my  pontifical.  Go 
"  away,  and  lay  afide  all  thefe  fantafies,  or  you 
"  will  repent  it  when  too  late."  Dean  Thomas 
did  not  take  the  advice  of  his  brfhop,  but  con- 
tinued to  preach  every  Sunday.  He  was  foon 
after  brought  before  the  Cardinal,  together  with 
two  friars,  Duncan  Simpfon  a  prieit,  and  Robert 
Fofter  a  gentleman,  in  Stirling.  They  were  all 
condemned  as  obftinate  heretics,  and  burnt  on 
the  caflle-hill  of  Edinburgh. l63 

Lift  of  All  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  horrors  that 

heretics.     ^^  inten(|e(j.    ^  ^ft  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 

perfons,  who  were  to  be  tried  for  herefy,  was 
found  in  the  King'spocket  afterhis  death.  In  this 
lift  were  the  names  of  about  one  hundred  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  fortune;  and  at  the  head  of 
them,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  preemptive  heir  to  the 
crown.  But  the  troubles  in  which  the  kingdom 
•was  involved  in  the  two  lafl  years  of  James  V. 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  execrable  fcheme, 
by  which  the  clergy  propofed  to  fecure  their  own 
power  and  poiTellions,  and  enrich  the  crown,  at 
the  expence  of  fo  much  innocent  blood. l64 

Cardinal  Beaton  had  gained  fo  great  an  afcend- 
ant  over  the  mind  of  James  V.  that  he  devolved 
upon  him  the  adminiflration  of  all  the  affairs 
both  in  church  and  it  ate.  This  we  learn  from  the 
Cardinal  himfelf  in  his  letters  to  the  Pope,  and  his 

16:2  Fox,  p,  1153.  *'*  Sadler's  Letters,  p.ior. 
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other  friends  at  Rome,  in- which  he  acquaints  Cent.xvi. 
them,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  bufinefs ; 
that  the  King  had  laid  the  whole  weight  of  ftis 
government   upon   him  alone,  and   would   not 
fuffer  him  to  depart  from  court  one  moment I6s. 
Thefe  letters  were  dated  May  4th,  A.  D.  1540. 
Great   efforts  were  made   by  Henry  VIII.    to 
weaken  the  attachment  of  the  infatuated  prince 
to  his  dangerous  favourite  I66,  but  without  effect. 
We  may,  therefore,  without  hefitation,  afcribe  all 
the  calamities  that  befell  the  King  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland  in  the  laii  years  of  this  reign,  to  the 
pernicious  councils  of  Cardinal  Beaton.     The 
objects  of  thefe  councils  were  —  to  keep  King 
James  at  a  diflance  from,  and  at  variance  with, 
his  uncle  the  King  of  England,  who  courted  his 
friendfliip  with  great  earneftnefs ;  to  extinguifh 
that  fpirit  of  reformation  that  had  fpread  from 
England  into  Scotland;  and  to  preferve  himfelf 
and  the  reft  of  the  clergy  from  being  deprived 
of  their  honours,  their  power,  and  their  poffef- 
lions.     In  purfuing  thefe  objects,  he  involved 
the  nation  in  a  war  with  England  ;  the  events  of 
which  proved  fo  difaftrous,  that  they  deprived 
the  unhappy  mifguided  King,  firft  of  his  reafon, 
and  foon  after  of  his  life. 

All  thefe  difaflers  did  not  difcourage  this,  bold 
and  hardened  politician.  He  attended  the  prince 
whom  he  had  ruined,  and  dictated  a  will  for  him 
in  his  laft  moments,  when  he  was  incapable  of 
doing  any  deed  that  required  the  ufe  of  reafon. 

1(*  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotorum,  vol.  ii,  p.  6$. 
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Cent.XVi.  By  that  will  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed, 
confiding  of  himfelf,  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle, 
and  ^untley.  He  brought  this  will  from  Faulk- 
land  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  proclaimed  it  at 
the  market-crofs,  and  immediately  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  hands.  l67 

The  Cardinal  did  not  long  retain  his  ill-gotten 
power.  A  convention  met  December  28th, 
A.  D.I  542.5  only  eight  days  after  the  King's 
death.  In  this  convention  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  pretended  will,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  fabricated  was  not  unknown.  The  Cardinal, 
irritated  at  this,  made  a  mod  violent  declamation 
againft  appointing  any  fingle  perfon,  and  parti- 
cularly any  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  regent.  In 
this  oration  he  gave  the  Hamiltons  all  the  oppro- 
brious names  that  language  furniflied.  The  Earl 
of  Arran,  who  was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
after  the  infant  Queen  and  her  iiTue,  flood  up 
and  faid  :  "  My  lords,  call  me  what  names  you 
"  pleafe3but  deny  me  not  my  right  to  the  regency. 
"  Whatever  faults  any  of  my  name  may  have  com- 
•"  mitted,  none  of  you  can  fay  I  have  done  him 
"  any  injury.  Neither  am  I  minded  to  flatter 
"  any  of  my  friends  in  their  evil  doing  ;  but  by 
"  God's  grace  fhall  be  as  forward  to  correcl  their 
enormities,  as  any  within  the  realm  can  rea- 
fonably  require  me.  Therefore  yet  again,  my 
lords,  in  God's  name  I  crave,  that  ye  do  me 
no  wrong,  nor  defraud  me  of  my  jufl  title, 
*c  before  you  have  experience  of  my  govern- 
"  ment."  The  whole  aflembly,  the  Cardinal 
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and  a  few  of  the  clergy  excepted,  cried  out,  that  Cent.xvi. 
the  Earl  of  Arran's  claim  was  mod  jud,  and  could  '  * ' 
not  be  difputed.  He  was  accordingly  appointed 
guardian  to  the  Queen,  and  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  inveded  with  ail  the  powers,  prero- 
gatives, and  poffeflions  of  the  crown  l68.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Pope,  dated  at  Edinburgh  May  I4th, 
A.D.  1543.,  the  Earl  of  Arran  informed  HisHoli- 
nefs,  that  by  his  proximity  of  blood,  and  the  law 
of  nature,  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  regency,  as 
well  as  by  the  alien t  of  the  people  of  Scotland169. 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  declared  to  be  the  fecond 
perfon  in  the  kingdom,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  after  the  infant  Queen  and  her  iffiie. 

The  Earl  of  Arran  was  very  unfit  for  the  dation  Two  par- 
to  which  he  was  raifed,  and  the  difficult  part  he  tief' 
had  to  acl*.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  divided 
into  two  parties,  which  might  be  called  the  French 
and  the  Englim  parties.  The  firft  of  thefe  con- 
fided of  all  the  clergy,  and  fuch  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  commons  as  adhered  to  France  and 
Rome,  and  were  enemies  to  the  Reformation  and 
to  England.  This  party  had  the  ancient  preju- 
dices of  the  nation  in  their  favour,  and  Cardinal 
Beaton  at  their  head,  than  whom  they  could  not 
have  had  a  more  able  and  artful  leader.  The 
other  party  confided  of  all  the  nobles,  gentlemen, 
and  common  people,  who  wiflied  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  and  an  intimate  union  with 
England  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  party  gained  a  great 
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Cent.  XVI.  acceffian  of  ftrength  by  the  return  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas^ 
who  had  long  been  exiles  ;  and  of  the  Earls  of 
Glencairn  and  Caffilis ;  the  Lords  Maxwell,  So- 
merville,  and  Fleming  ;  with  feveral  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  prifoners  in  England.  All  thefe, 
gained  by  Henry,  were  fent  into  Scotland  to 
promote  his  views.  This  party  alfo  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  vicinity,  power,  and  wealth 
of  England,  and  the  extreme  eagernefs  of  Henry 
to  accomplim  the  marriage.  But  the  moft  pow- 
erful party,  without  a  proper  head,  is  a  rope  of 
fand.  The  Regent  Arran  was  at  the  head  of  this 
party,  and  by  his  weak  unfteady  con  duel:  ruined 
his  party,  brought  difgrace  upon  himfelf,  and 
many  great  calamities  on  his  country.  17° 

The  imprifonment  of  the  Cardinal,  the  arts  by 
which  he  recovered  his  liberty,  brought  over  the 
governor  to  his  party,  attained  as  great  a  degree 
of  power  as  he  had  ever  pofTefTed,  and  defeated 
all  the  fchemes  of  Henry  VIII.,  have  been 
already  related 1?I.  We  fhall  now  therefore  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  events  which  have  an 
Immediate  relation  to  religion. 

Asfoon  as  the  Cardinal  had  recovered  his  former 
power,  he  difcovered  that  his  pride, ambition,  and 
cruelty  were  not  in  the  lead  diminifhed.  The 
great  leal  was  taken  from  the  Archbifliop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  delivered  in  full  parliament  December 
i5th,*A.D.  1 543.,  to  the  Cardinal 1?2.  The  fame 

170  See  Sadler's  Letters. 
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day  the  governor,  who  had  abandoned  his  prin-  Cent.xvi. 
ciples  as  well  as  his  party,  and  was  entirely  under  'L-'^~^ 
the  direction  of  the  Cardinal,  complained  in  par- 
liament of  the  great  increafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  when  an  a6l  was  made  for  its 
extirpation,  commanding  all  bifhops  and  their 
officials  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  all  who 
were  fufpe6led  of  herefy,  and  promifing  them  the 
fupport  and  fecular  arm  in  that  pious  work. in 

This  act  was  not  fuffered  to  lie  long  dormant.  Perfecu- 
In  January,  A.  D.  1544.,  the  Cardinal  vifited  tlon- 
Ibme  parts  of  his  province  in  great  Hate  accom- 
panied by  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
juftice-general,  three  bifhops  and  feveral  other 
lords  and  gentlemen.  Many  perfons  fufpe<5led 
of  herefy  had  been  imprifoned  in  Perth,  and 
were  now  tried  and  found  guilty.  Some  of  them 
were  baniflied,  five  men  were  hanged,  and  one 
woman  was  drowned174.  Thefe  five  men  and 
the  woman  were  refpectable  burgeffes  of  Perth, 
and  much  beloved  by  their  neighbours,  who 
earneftly  interceded  with  the  governor  and  Car- 
dinal to  fpare  their  lives.  The  governor,  it  is 
faid,  would  willingly  have  granted  the  requeft ; 
but  the  Cardinal,  who  ruled  all,  was  inflexible. 
This  interceffion,  however,  was  probably  the 
caufe  that  they  were  not  committed  to  the 
flames,  the  ufual  punifhment  of  heretics. 

The  governor  and  Cardinal  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  in  their  progrefs  for  the  extir- 
pation of  herefy,  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
great  preparations  that  were  making  in  England 
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Cent.xvi.  for  a  formidable  invafion  of  Scotland  in  the 
fpring.  That  invafion  took  place  in  the  be- 
gining  of  May  this  year  1544.,  and  was  moil 
ruinous  to  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the 
country  between  that  and  Berwick.  The  war 
between  the  two  nations  being  thus  kindled,  it 
continued  to  rage  with  great  violence  all  this 
and  a  great  part  of  the  next  year  ;  during  which 
time  the  preachers  and  profellbrs  of  the  new 
learning  met  with  little  or  no  moleitation,  and 
the  number  of  both  greatly  increafed. 

The  firft  preachers  of  the  do6lrines  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  two  or  three  excepted, 
were  more  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  piety,  than 
for  their  learning.  But  one  no  lefs  fincere  and 
pious  than  hispredeceffors,but  morediftinguimed 
for  his  abilities  and  learning,  made  his  appearance 
in  this  interval.  This  was  the  famous  Mr.  George 
Wiihart,  a  fon  of  the  family  of  Pitarrow  in  the 
Merns.  Having  paffed  through  a  courfe  of  edu- 
cation in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  fome  time 
at  Cambridge,  and  vilited  feveral  countries  on  the 
continent  for  his  further  improvement.  When  he 
was  in  Germany,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed,  which  he  ftudied  moll 
carefully,  and  embraced  moil  cordially.  He  then 
refolved  to  return  home,  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained. 
Faffing  through  England,  he  arrived  in  Scotland 
A.D.  1544. ;  and  having  vifited  his  family  heim- 
mediatelybegantopreach  with  the  moflundaunted 
boldnefsagainlt  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 
the  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  met  with  a  moil 
1 1  favour- 
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favourable  reception  wherever  he  appeared,  par-  Cent.XVl. 
ticularly  in  Dundee,  where  he  refided  a  coniider- 
able  time,  and  preached  in  the  principal  church 
to  crowded  audiences,  till  he  was  prohibited  by 
the  magiilrates,  at  the  com  man d  of  the  Cardinal. 
He  then  vifited  Montrofe,  Perth,  and  feveral 
other  towns  in  thofe  parts,  preaching  every  where 
to  admiring  multitudes,  who  were  equally  charm- 
ed with  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine,  and  manner 
of  preaching.    Being  invited  into  the  weft,  where 
the  Reformation  had  made  thegreatefl  progrefs, 
he  preached  at  the  market  crofs  in  the  town  of 
Ayr,  to  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  while  the 
Archbilhop  of  Glafgow  preached  in  the  church 
to  a  few  old  women.     In  a  word,  the  ftrength  of 
his  arguments  convinced  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  while  thofe  who  were 
not  capable  of  judging  of  his  arguments,  were 
greatly  affected  by  the  eloquence,  warmth,  and 
fervour  of  his  difcourfes.      His  converts  were 
almoil  innumerable  ;  and  among  thefe  were  not 
a  few  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  kingdom. I7S 

The  Cardinal,  and  the  clergy  in  general,  were 
greatly  incenfed  againft  this  bold  and  dangerous 
adversary ;  and  a  refolution  was  f brined  to  put  an 
end  to  his  attacks  upon  the  church,  by  taking 
away  his  life  by  fome  means  or  other.  Two  at- 
tempts were  made  to  cut  him  off  by  aflkflmation  ; 
but  he  defeated  the  firft  by  his  courage,  and  the 
fecond  by  his  caution.  On  the  firft  of  thefe 
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Cent.  XVI.  attempts  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous manner  as  fhould  have  foftened  the  hearts 
of  his  enemies,  if  that  had  been  poffible.  A  friar 
named  Weighton,  who  had  undertaken  to  kill 
him  when  he  was  in  Dundee,  knowing  that  it  was 
his  cuflom  to  remain  in  the  pulpit  after  fermon 
till  the  church  was  empty,  flunked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flairs  with  a  dagger  in  his  right  hand  under 
his  gown.  Mr.  Wifliart,  (who  was  remarkably 
quick-fighted,)  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit, 
obferving  the  friar's  countenance,  and  his  hand 
with  fomething  in  it  under  his  gown,  fufpected 
his  defign,  fprung  forward,  feized  his  hand,  and 
wrenched  the  dagger  from  him.  At  the  noife 
which  this  fcuffle  occaiioned,  a  crowd  of  people 
ruihed  into  the  church,  and  would  have  torn 
the  friar  in  pieces  ;  but  Mr.  Wifliart  clafped  him 
in  his  arms,  and  declared  that  none  fhould  touch 
him  but  through  his  body.  "  He  hath  done  me 
"  no  hurt,  (faid  he,)  my  friends;  he  hath  done  me 
"  much  good;  he  hath  taught  me  what  I  have  to 
"  fear,  and  put  me  upon  my  guard. "  With  thefe 
and  other  fpeeches  he  appeafed  the  people,  and 
lent  home  the  aflTaflin  in  fafety176.  If  he  difco- 
vered  much  courage  and  prefence  of  mind  on 
this  occaiion,  he  difcovered  no  lefs  caution  and 
fagacity  on  the  next.  When  he  was  at  Montrofe, 
a  meffenger  came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the 
laird  of  Kineer,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  been 
fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  earneftly  intreating  him  to 
come  to  him  without  delay.  He  immediately  fet 
out,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  friends  ;  but 
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when  they  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
he  flopped,  faying,  "  I  fufpect  there  is  treafon 
"  in  this  matter.  Go  you  (laid  he  to  one  of  his 
"  friends)  up  yonder,  and  tell  me  what  you  ob- 
"  ferve."  He  came  back  and  told  him,  that  he 
had  feen  a  company  of  fpearmen  lying  in  ambufh 
near  the  road.  They  then  returned  to  the  town, 
and  on  the  way  he  faid  to  his  friends :  "  I  know 
<c  I  mail  one  day  fall  by  the  hands  of  that  blood- 
"  thirfty  man  (meaning  the  Cardinal)  ;  but  I 
**  truft  it  (hall  not  be  in  this  manner."'77 

Thefe  two  plots  having  mifcarried,  and  Mr.  Synod. 
Wilhart  Hill  continuing  to  preach  with  his  ufual 
boldnefs  and  fuecefs,  the  Cardinal  fummoned  a 
fynod  of  the  clergy,  to  meet  January  i  ith,  A.  D. 
1546.,  in  the  blackfriars  church  Edinburgh,  to 
confider  what  was  proper  to  be  done  to  put  a 
Hop  to  the  progrefs  of  herefy,  and  to  that  torrent 
of  defection  from  the  church  that  threatened  her 
ruin.  Some  propofals  were  made  for  reforming 
the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  obliging  them  to  be 
more  diligent  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  particu- 
larly in  preaching;  but  nothing  was  determined. 

When  the  Cardinal  was  thus  employed,  he  re-  Mr.  Wi- 
ceived  information  that  the  great  enemy  of  the  *****  aP~ 
church,  Mr.  George  Wifhart,  was  in  the  houfe 
of  Ormifton,  only  about  eight  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. He  did  not  neglect  this  information,  but 
immediately  applied  to  the  governor,  and  with 
fome  difficulty,  it  is  faid,  procured  a  fufficient 
force,  with  which  he  fet  out  in  the  night,  and 
arrived  at  Elphinflon,  about  a  mile  from  Ormif- 
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Cent.  xvi.  ton.  Here  the  Cardinal  halted,  and  fent  the 
*— ^r— '  Earl  of  Bothwell  with  a  party  of  armed  men  to 
Ormifton  to  feize  Mr.  Wifhart.  Having  fur- 
rounded  the  houfe  that  none  might  efcape,  they 
awaked  the  family,  and  demanded  admittance. 
This  Mr.  Cockburn,  the  owner  of  the  houfe,  at 
firfl  refufed  ;  but  finding  it  in  vain  to  refift,  the 
Earl  and  a  few  of  his  followers  were  admitted. 
After  fome  expoflulations,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
gave  a  promife,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  he 
would  protect  Mr.  Wifhart  from  the  malice  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  procure  him  a  fair  trial,  or 
\vould  let  him  at  liberty.  On  this  fecurity,  Mr. 
Wifhart  was  produced  and  put  into  his  hands/73 
Delivered  The  Earl  carried  his  prifoner  to  his  own  caflle 
to  the  Qf  jjaiis3  an(j  feemed  at  firlt  to  have  fome  inten- 
tion to  perform  his  promife.  But  if  he  ever  had 
fuch  an  intention,  it  was  foon  fhaken,  by  the  per- 
fuafion,  it  is  faid,  of  the  Queen-dowager,  with 
\vhorn  he  was  in  love.  To  give  him  an  excufe 
for  violating  his  oath  and  promife,  he  was 
brought  before  the  governor  and  council  Janu- 
ary i gth,  and  commanded,  under  the  highefl 
penalties,  to  deliver  his  prifoner  to  the  governor 
before  the  end  of  that  month.  He  complied  with 
that  command,  and  conducted  Mr.  Wifhart  to 
the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he  was 
foon  after  carried  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Governor  The  Cardinal  having  got  this  capital  enemy  of 
refufes  to  ^he  church  into  his  hands,  loaded  him  with  irons, 
'  and  refolved  that  he  fhould  not  efcape.  He  fum- 
moned  an  aflembly  of  the  bifliops  and  principal 

178  Knox,  p.54>  55» 
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clergy  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's,  February  i7th,  Cent.xvi. 
for  his  trial,  and  invited  the  governor  to  be  pre-  ^  P"v""" 
fent  on  that  occafion.  With  this  invitation  the 
obfequious  governor  would  have  complied,  if  he 
had  not  been  diffuaded  by  his  friends,  particu- 
larly David  Hamilton  of  Prefton,  a  wife  and  good 
man,  who  convinced  him  by  many  arguments  of 
the  folly  of  drawing  upon  himfelf  the  guilt  and 
odium  that  would  attend  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  a  man  fo  innocent  and  fo  much  ad- 
mired.  He  wrote  therefore  to  the  Cardinal,  that 
he  could  not  come  to  St.  Andrew's  at  the  time 
propofed,  and  defired  him  to  delay  Mr.  Wiftiart's 
trial  to  a  more  convenient  feafon.  The  haughty 
prelate  iiormed  at  this  refufal,  returned  an  infult- 
ing  anfwer  to  the  governor,  and  determined  to 
proceed  without  delay.179 

A  convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  af-  Execution 
fembled  in  great  ftate  in  the  cathedral,  March  i  ft,  ^  .^r- 
for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Wifhart,  who  was  brought  to 
the  place  prepared  for  him  by  a  guard  of  a  hun- 
dred armed  men.  In  this  pretended  trial,  all 
the  rules  of  law,  juftice,  equity,  and  even  de- 
cency, were  moft  grofsly  violated  ;  the  prifoner 
was  loaded  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  here- 
tic, runnagate,  thief,  traitor,  &c.  at  the  reading 
of  each  of  the  eighteen  articles  of  the  charge 
againil  him,  which  he  bore  with  inimitable  pa- 
tience. When  he  attempted  to  anfwer  thefe 
articles, he  was  filenced  when  he  had  only  uttered 
a  few  fentences.  But  thefe  fentences  were 
direclly  to  the  point,  and  really  unanfwerable. 

179  Buchan.  lib.xv.  p.so*. 
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He  earneftly  begged  leave  to  explain  the  doc- 
trines he  had  preached,  and  to  fhew  their  con- 
formity to  the  word  of  God;  but  this  was  denied 
him.  After  fome  hours  were  fpent  in  infulting 
rather  than  trying  the  prifoner,  the  predeter- 
mined fentence  was  pronounced,  condemning 
him  to  be  burnt  as  an  obflinate  heretic180.  This 
cruel  fentence  was  executed  the  next  day  on  the 
green  before  the  caflle.  Thus  perimed  Mr. 
George  Wifhart,  one  of  the  moft  pious  and 
learned  of  the  firft  preachers  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformers  in  Scotland.  His  death  was  a  lofs 
to  his  perfecutors,  as  well  as  to  his  friends.  If  he 
had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  the  Reformation,  it 
is  probable,  would  have  been  carried  on  with 
more  regularity  and.lefs  devaflation.  He  had 
acquired  an  aftonifhing  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  people;  and  he  always  employed  it  in  reftrain- 
ing  them  from  acts  of  violence,  infpiring  them 
with  love  to  one  another,  and  with  gentlenefs 
and  humanity  to  their  enemies. 

Exultation  The  exultation  of  the  clergy  at  the  execution 
clergy.  °^  ^n  Wifhart,  was  exceffive,  and  they  loaded 
the  Cardinal  with  praifes  as  the  moft  glorious 
champion  of  the  church.  They  now  imagined 
that  they  would  enjoy  their  power,  their  ho- 
nours, and  riches,  in  tranquillity,  and  that  none 
would  dare  to  open  their  mouths  againft  the 
church  or  clergy.  But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.  The  death  of  Mr.  Wifhart  made  a 
very  different  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  general ;  it  excited  their  compaffion 
for  the  meek  and  patient  fufferer,  and  their 

**°  Knox,  Buchan,  lib.xv,  p.39J. 
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indignation  againft  the  authors  of  his  fuffer-  Centxvi, 
ings.  The  effects  of  thefe  pallions  very  foon  l-r—T— — ' 
appeared. 

The  Cardinal  was  not  a  little  elated  with  this  Marriage. 
bold  atchievement,  the  praifes  he  received,  and 
the  advantages  he  expected  to  derive  from  it. 
Soon  after,  he  fpent  fome  time  at  Finhaven  in 
Angus,  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  feat,  in  fettling  the 
preliminaries  of  a  marriage  between  that  Earl's 
eldeil  fon,  and  one  of  his  natural  daughters, 
named  Margaret,  with  whom  he  gave  a  very  great 
fortune;  and  in  celebrating  that  marriage.  When 
the  feftivities  on  that  occafion  were  ended,  he  re- 
turned to  his  caftle  of'St.  Andrew's,  where  a  great 
number  of  artificers  of  different  kinds  were  em- 
ployed in  adding  to  its  beauty,  conveniency, 
and  llrength. 

The  Cardinal  had  many  enemies,  fome  on  a 
civil  or  political,  and  others  on  a  religious  ac- 
count ;  and  the  late  execution  of  Mr.  Wifbart 
had  greatly  increafed  their  number  and  inflamed 
their  anger.  John  Lefly,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  had  been  long  at  variance  with  him ;  and 
Norman  Lefly,  that  Earl's  eldeft  fon,  had  lately 
quarrelled  with  him  for  denying  him  an  eilate,  to 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  claim.  Thefe  two, 
by  often  converfing  together,heated  one  another, 
till  at  length  they  refolved  to  put  him  to  death. 
They  admitted  into  their  fecret  and  fociety  Wil- 
liam Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  (who  was  incenfed 
againfl  the  Cardinal  for  depriving  his  father  of 
the  treafurer's  office,)  Peter  Carmichael,  and 
James  Melville,  who  were  zealous  promoters  of 
the  Reformation,  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Wtfliart. 

Thefe 
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Cent.xvi.  Thefe  five, after  feveral  confutations, determined 
to  deftroy  the  obje6l  of  their  refentment  in  his 
own  caftle.  In  order  to  this,  the}7  agreed  to  meet 
at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  evening  of  May  28th, 
with  a  few  of  their  followers,  on  whofe  fecrecy 
and  courage  they  could  rely.  They  met  accord- 
ingly ;  and  having  fettled  their  plan  of  proceed- 
ing that  evening,  they  affembled  next  morning 
early,  in  number  only  fixteen,  in  the  church-yard 
of  the  cathedral,  near  the  caftle,  and  waited  till 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  draw-bridge 
down.  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  with  other  fix  of 
his  accomplices,  then  walked  down  to  the  gate, 
were  admitted  without  fufpicion,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  porter,  alking  him,, 
when  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  waiting 
on  the  Cardinal ;  and  other  queftions.  By  and 
by  No? man  Lefly,  with  three  or  four  others,  came 
and  joined  the  company.  At  laft  John  Lefly, 
\vith  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  approached. 
When  the  porter  faw  John  Lefly,  knowing  him 
to  be  an  enemy  to  his  mafter,  he  began  to  fuf- 
pe6l  fome  ill  defign,  and  attempted  to  draw  up 
the  bridge  :  but  thofe  who  were  already  admit- 
ted feized  him,  took  all  his  keys  from  him,  and 
threw  him  into  the  ditch.  Being  now  mafters 
of  the  caftle,  they  placed  four  of  their  number 
near  the  Cardinal's  chamber,  to  prevent  his  re- 
ceiving any  intelligence.  They  then  turned  out 
at  the  poftern,  about  one  hundred  artificers  and 
labourers,  and  about  fifty  of  the  houfehold,  re- 
taining onlythegovernor'seldeft  fon  as  a  hoftage. 
All  this  was  done  without  any  refiftance,and  with 

fo 
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fo  little  noife9that  the  Cardinal  was  not  alarmed  Cent.xvi. 
till  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
Being  afked  who  was  there  ?  they  anfwered,  a 
Lefly.  Knowing  the  voice  of  his  enemy  John 
Lefly,  he  apprehended  his  danger,  and,  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  chamberlain,  barricaded  the 
door,  which  was  very  flrorig.  After  fome  nn- 
fuccefsful  attempts  to  break  it  open, they  brought 
a  grate  with  live  coals,  and  threatened  to  fet  it 
on  fire.  The  door  was  then  opened,  moll  pro- 
bably by  the  chamberlain,  and  they  rufhed  in 
with  their  fwords  drawn.  They  found  the  Car- 
dinal feated  in  an  elbow  chair,  who  cried,  "  I 
"  am  a  prieft,  I  am  a  prieft  ;  you  will  not  kill 
"  me!"  After  a  fliort  and  angry  expoftulation 
they  difpatched  him  with  many  wounds.  His  lad 
words  were,  "  Fy !  fy!  all  is  loft,  ail  is  loft!" ISI 
Thus  fell,  in  his  fifty-fecond  year,  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  moft  opulent  arid  powerful  church- 
man that  ever  was  in  Scotland.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities  his  hiftory  proves,  and  his 
enemies  did  not  deny  j  but  his  virtues  were  not 
equal  to  his  abilities.  The  general  tenor  of  his 
life  was  very  unfuitable  to  his  profeffion  and  his 
vows.  He  had  many  natural  children  whom  he 
publicly  acknowledged,andon  whom  he  beftowed 
confiderable  fortunes.  He  was  a  moft  confum- 
rnate  diffembler.  It  coft  him  nothing  to  make 
the  ftrongeft  profeffions  of  love  to  thofe  he  hated, 
of  efteem  to  thofe  he  defpifed,  and  of  friendfhip 
to  thofehedefignedtoruin.  His  political  fchemes 
were  deep  and  artful,  but  indirect  and  crooked, 

111  Bvichan.  lib.  xv.     Knox,  p.  71 — 73. 
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Cent.  XVI.  carried  into  execution  by  deception  and  fraud, 
when  he  had  not  power  to  employ  force.  He 
was  proud  and  ambitious,  cruel  and  unrelenting, 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  zealous  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  church,  which  he  knew  Would 
endanger  his  own  greatnefs,  and  the  power  and 
poffeflions  of  the  clergy.  His  death  made  a 
mighty  noife,  and  produced  very  important 
confequences. 
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Hiflory  of  the  Conftitution,  Government,  and 
Laws  of  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485,  to 
A.  D.  1547. 

AS  the  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical  hif* 
tory  of  Britain  in  this  buiy  period,  hath  una- 
voidably fwelled  to  an  uncommon  fize,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  comprefs  the  materials  of  the  follow- 
ing chapters  of  this  book,  by  expreffing  every 
thing  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 

The  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  envy 

J    m  the  con« 

and  admiration  of  furrounding  nations,  hath 
been  the  work  of  ages  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
it  hath  been  expofed  to  various  dangers,  and 
undergone  various  changes,  before  it  reached  that 
VOL.  xn.  i-  degree 
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degree  of  excellence,  precifion,  and  liability,  to 
which  it  hath  now  attained.  Many  of  thefe 
changes  have  been  related  in  the  third  chapters 
of  the  former  books  of  this  work  ;  and  fuch  of 
the  changes  in  the  government  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land in  the  prefent  period,  as  feem  to  merit  a 
place  in  general  hiftory,  will  be  related  in  the 
firft  fection  ;  and  thofe  in  the  government  and 
laws  of  Scotland,  in  the  fecond  fe6lion  of  this 
chapter. 

SECTION  I. 

Hiflory  of  the  Conflitution,  Government,    and  Laws  of 
England,  from  A.D.  1485.  to  A.D.  1547. 

Mobility.  npHE  people  of  England  were  arranged  in  the 
-*•  fame  ranks  and  orders  in  fociety  in  this  as  in 
the  former  period;  but  a  very  confiderable  change 
was  now  made  in  the  numbers  and  circumftances 
of  the  people  in  fome  of  thofe  ranks,  particularly 
the  higheft  and  lowed. 

So  many  noblemen  had  been  killed,  executed, 
and  attainted,  in  the  cruel  conteft  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  that  only  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers  were  fummoned  to  the  firft 
parliament  of  Henry  VII.182 :  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber in  fo  great  a  kingdom.  This  diminution  of 
the  number  of  peers  diminilhed  their  weight  in 
the  fcale  of  government ;  and  as  that  was  one 
obje6l  of  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  he  raifed  very 
few  to  the  peerage.  Only  thirty-fix  temporal 
peers  were  fummoned  to  the  firft  parliament  of 

182  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parl. 
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Henry  VIII.'83  Though  that  prince  was  more 
prof  life  of  his  money,  he  was  nolefs  frugal  of  his 
honours  than  his  father,  and  no  more  than  forty- 
feven  peers  were  fummonedto  the  firft  parliament 
of  his  fon  Edward  VI.184  Some  other  things 
contributed  to  diminidi  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  peerage  in  this  period  :  the  facility  of 
alienating  their  eftates ;  the  llric~t  execution  of 
the  laws  againft  retaining  great  numbers  of  idle 
people  in  their  fervice,  by  giving  them  liveries  j 
and  by  that  fplendid  expenfive  mode  of  living 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  a 
word,  the  baronage  of,  England  was  no  longer 
that  too  powerful  preponderating  body  they  had 
long  been  ;  equally  formidable  to  their  fove- 
reigns  and  their  fellow-fubjects. 

The  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  lowed  rank 
in  fociety,  that  of  flaves,  were  alfo  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  in  this  period.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who 
flourilhed  in  thofe  times,  and  was  fecretary  of  ftate 
to  Edward  VI..,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Republic 
of  England,  mentions  two  kinds  of  (laves,  viz. 
villains  in  grofs,the  abfoluteproperty  of  their  maf- 
ters  and  their  heirs  ;  and  villains  regardant,  who 
wereannexedtoaparticulareftate,and  transferred 
with  it  from  one  proprietor  to  another.  "  Nei- 
"  ther  of  the  one  fort  nor  of  the  other/5  fays  he, 
*'  have  we  any  number  in  England  ;  and  of  the 
"  firft  I  never  knew  any  in  the  realm  in  my  time ; 
"  of  the  fecond  fo  few  there  be*,  that  it  is  not 
"  almoft  worth  the  fpeaking  about.  But  law 

*  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Par!,  p.486.  "4  Ibid.  -p. 509. 
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"  (loth  acknowledge  them  in  both  thefe  kinds185." 
That  is,  no  law  had  been  made  for  abolishing 
thefe  kinds  of  flavery.  Other  caufes  had  pro- 
duced that  effect.  Several  caufes  of  the  gradual 
decline  of  flavery  in  England  have  been  already 
mentioned186.  Another  caufe  now  contributed 
to  produce  that  effect.  It  came  to  be  a  prevailing 
opinion  among  people  of  all  ranks,  that  flavery 
was  inconfifcent  with  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  and 
the  rights  of  humanity,  offenfive  to  God,  and  in- 
jurious to  man.  Wickliff  and  his  followers  incul- 
cated this  doctrine  with  great  warmth,  and  their 
declamations  had  a  great  effect.  Henry  VIII. 
granted  a  manumiflion  A.  D.  1514.,  to  two  of  his 
flaves  and  their  families;  for  which  he  affigned 
thisreafon  in  the  preamble  :  "  That  God  had  at 
"  firft  created  all  men  equally  free  by  nature, 
"  but  that  many  had  been  reduced  to  flavery  by 
"  the  laws  of  men.  We  believe  it  therefore  to  be 
"  a  pious  act,  and  meritorious  in  the  light  of  God, 
"  to  fet  certain  of  our  flaves  at  liberty  from  their 
,.  "  bondage187."  As  thefe  fentiments  prevailed, 
flavery  declined,  and  was  at  length  extinguifhed, 
without  any  pofitive  law.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  a  law  for  the  general  manumiflion  of 
the  bondmen  in  England  ;  and  a  bill  for  that 
purpofe  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  A.  D. 
1526.,  read  three  times  in  one  day  and  rejected, 
But  what  could  not  be  effected  at  once  by  a  law, 
was  gradually  accomplifhed  by  humanity.188 

185  Smith's  Republic,  p.i6o.  *K  See  vol.v.  p. 359. 

187  Rym.  torn,  xiil  p. 470*  M  Journal*,  yol.i.  p-99. 
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A  new  race  of  people,  differing  in  their  origin,  Egyptian*. 
complexion,  language,  and  manners,  from  the 
other  inhabitants,  appeared  in  England  about  this 
time,  and  foon  became  fo  numerous,  and  com- 
mitted fo  many  crimes,  that  a  law  was  made 
22  Henry  VIII.  for  their  expulfion.  Thefe  peo- 
ple were  called  Gypfies  or  Egyptians  ;  becaufe 
they  faid,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  they 
came  originally  from  Egypt.  The  characters 
and  practices  of  thefe  remarkable  wanderers  are 
thus  defcribed  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  par- 
liament for  their  expulfion :  "  Forafmuch  as 
"  before  this  time  divers  and  many  outlandifh 
"  people,  calling  themfelves  Egyptians,  uii-ng  no 
"  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandife,  have  come  into 
"  this  realm,  and  gone  from  ihire  to  (hire,  and 
"  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  ufed 
"  great,  fubtiie,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the 
"  people  ;  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  by  pal- 
"  miftry  they  could  tell  men's  and  women's  for- 
"  tunes  ;  and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fubtilty 
"  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and 
"  alfo  have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and 
"  robberies,  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the 
"  people  that  they  have  come  among'39."  For 
thefe  reafons  the  parliament  enacted,  that  no 
more  Egyptians  ihould  be  admitted  into  the 
realm ;  and  that  if  any  of  them  landed,  they 
ihould  be  immediately  feized  and  commanded 
to  depart.  It  was  further  ena6led,  That  a  pro- 
clamation ihould  be  publifhed,  commanding  all 
the  Egyptians  in  England  to  baniih  themfelves 

185  Stat.   22  Hen. VIII.  cap.  10. 
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out  or  the  kingdom  in  fixteen  days,  under  the 
penalty  of  imprifonment  and  the  confifcation  of 
their  goods.  But  neither  this  law,  nor  feveral 
fubfequent  laws  flill  more  fevere,  produced  the 
defired  effe6l.  Many  thoufands  of  thofe  perni- 
cious inmates  remained  in  England  long  after 
this  time;  and  confiderable  numbers  of  their 
poflerity  are  flill  remaining. 

So  full  an  account  hath  been  given  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  powers,  privileges,  forms  of  proceeding, 
and  other  circum  (lances,  of  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book  of  this  work,  that  it  will  not  be  neceffary 
to  fay  much  on  thefe  fubjecls  in  this  chapter190. 
The  changes  that  took  place  in  parliament  in  this 
period  were  not  many,  and  few  of  them  were  of 
great  importance. 

For  feveral  centuries  the  fpiritual  peers  had 
been  more  in  number  than  the  temporal  peers  in 
the  houfe  of  lords.  But  a  great  revolution  hap- 
pened in  that  particular  in  this  period.  By  the 
difiblution  of  the  monafteries  and  other  re- 
ligious houfes,  more  than  one  half  of  the  fpiritual 
peers  were  cut  off  from  the  houfe  of  lords  at  one 
blow.  No  fewer  than  twenty-fix  parliamentary 
abbots  and  two  parliamentary  priors  loft  their 
baronies  and  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords  at 
the  fame  time.  When  the  parliament  met 
after  this  great  revolution,  April  i3th,  1539., 
the  houfe  of  peers  made  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  what  it  had  done  on  all  former  oc- 
cafions,  from  the  time  that  the  parliament 
had  been  divided  into  two  houfes.  Forty- 


190  See  vol.r.  p.  3  60 — 371. 
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one  temporal,  and  only  twenty  fpiritual  peers 
were  prefent  in  that  feffion  I9'.  This  revolution 
was  very  favourable  to  the  caufe,  and  had  been 
promoted  by  the  friends,  of  the  Reformation : 
but  it  was  fatal  to  the  caufe  of  popery,  which 
thereby  loft  a  great  number  of  its  ftrongeft  pil- 
lars, and  foon  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  forms  of  conducting  bufinefs  in  parlia-  Forms  of 
ment  were  not  very  firmly  fixed,  ia  the  times  we  Proc®ed~ 

n      •  .    i      /i   /  <>  ings  m  par 

are  now  comidenng ;  at  leaf!  lome  forms  were  liament. 

then  tifed  which  have  long  fince  been  difcon- 
tinued,  which  were  very  different  from  thofe 
that  are  now  eftablifhed.  At  the  opening  of 
every  parliament  the  King  was  prefent,  feated 
on  his  throne,  but  made  no  fpeech  to  the  two 
houfes.  The  fpeech  was  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  as  the  chancellors  in  thofe  times 
were  generally  prelates,  thofe  fpeeches  were  a  kind 
of  fermons  on  a  text  of  fcripture,  and  abounded 
in  the  mod  fulfome  flattery  of  His  Majefly,  whofe 
glorious  perfections  the  humble  prelate  acknow- 
ledged himfelf  incapable  of  defcribing.  The 
Chancellor  then  named  feveral  committees,  con- 
lifting  of  lords  and  commons,  for  the  quicker 
difpatch  of  bufinefs ;  viz.  one  committee  for  re- 
ceiving petitions  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  j  another  for  receiving  petitions 
from  Gafcony,  and  the  Englifh  territories  on  the 
continent :  one  committee  for  trying  the  peti- 
tions from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  .Scot- 
land ;  and  another  for  trying  the  petitions  from 
Gafcony,  and  the  continent.  This  was  a  very 

191  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
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ancient  form  ;  but  in  thofe  times  it  was  far  from 
being  a  mere  unmeaning  form,  as  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  triers  of  petitions  had  a  great  deal  of  power, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs.  In  particular, 
they  had  the  fame  dangerous  power  with  the 
lords  of  the  articles  in  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, to  felec~l  fuch  petitions  as  they  thought 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  parliament,  to  form 
them  into  bills  to  be  laid  before  the  houfes,  and 
to  reject  others.  This  gave  the  King  and  his 
minifters  a  great  advantage  ;  as  it  put  it  into 
their  power  to  prevent  any  thing  that  was  dif- 
agreeable  to  them  from  being  introduced  into 
parliament,  except  incidentally  by  the  members 
in  their  fpeeches  19Z.  The  forms  of  reading  and 
pafljng  bills  were  in  fome  refpe6ls  different  from 
what  they  are  at  prefent.  Bills  were  prepared 
and  brought  into  the  houfe  by  the  triers  of  peti- 
tions, written  upon  paper,  and  after  a  firfl  and 
fecond  reading,  were  commonly  delivered  to  the 
King's  attorney  and  folicitor,to  be  examined,  cor- 
rected, and  put  into  legal  parliamentary  form  193. 
No  certain  number  of  times  was  fixed  for  reading 
bills  before  they  were  paffed.  In  the  Journals  of 
thehoufe  of  lords  we  find  fome  bills  werepafTedon 
the  firft  reading,  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all 
the  members,  and  that  others  were  twice  read  on 
one  day,  patted,  andfenttothecommons194.  Many 
were  paffed  on  the  third  reading,  but  fome  were 
read  four  times,  fome  five  times,  fome  fix  times, 
fome  feven  times,  and  fome  even  eight  times 
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It  fee  in  s  to  have  been  the  intention  of  parliament 
in  thofe  times  to  pafs  thole  bills  immediately  on 
the  ii**il  or  iecwid  reading  on  which  all  were 
agreed ;  and  to  read  thofe  bills  on  which  different 
opinions  were  entertained,  till  all,  or  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members,  came  to  be  of  the  fame 
fentiments.  This,  however,  is  only  a  conjec- 
ture, and  may  be  a  miflake.  Several  other  pe- 
culiarities in  the  modes  of  conducting  bufinefs 
in  parliament  might  be  collected  from  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  houle  of  lords,  if  it  were  necefTary. 

The  fetfions  of  parliament  in  this  period  were 
feldom  longer  than  five  or  fix  weeks,  fometimes 
much  Ihorter ;  but  in  thefe  Ihort  feffions,  both 
houfes  applied  to  bufinefs  with  great  affiduity. 
They  had  often  two  meetings  in  the  day ;  one 
at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
breakfafl ;  the  other  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, after  dinner  I96.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  fecure  a  full  attendance  of  all  the  members  at 
every  meeting.  None  could  be  abfent  without 
leave  from  the  King,  and  without  naming  one  or 
two  who  were  prefent  as  proxies,  to  act  in  his 
name.  Such  as  were  abfent  without  leave,  and 
without  proxies,  were  liable  to  a  heavy  fine. 
The  names  of  all  the  members  prefent  at  every 
meeting  are  carefully  marked  in  the  Journals, 
and  from  thence  we  find  that  there  was  conftantly 
a  very  full  attendance. 197 

Some  of  the  parliaments  of  this  period  were  of  Long  p*r- 
longer  duration,  and  had  a  greater  number  of  lei-  ham 
fions,than  thofe  of  former  times.  The  parliament 
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that  met  at  Weftminfter  21  Henry  VIII.  Novem- 
ber 3d,  A.  D.  1529.,  had  feven  feffions,  each  of 
them  uncommonly  long  and  full  of  bufinefs,  and 
was  not  diflblved  till  April  4th,  A.D.  1535.,  after 
having  continued  fix  years  and  four  months.  IQS 
Unanimity       Though  many  of  the  laws  that  were  made  by 
in  parlia-    ^e  par]iament  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  as  the  laws  for  abolifhing  the  power  of  the 
Pope;  for  invefling  the  King,  a  layman,  with  the 
fupremacy  of  the  church ;  and  for  the  diffolution 
of  r.eligious  houfes,  could  not  but  be  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  many  of  the  members,  and  particu- 
larly to  thefpirituai  peers  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ; 
it  isafloniming  how  little  oppofition  they  encoun- 
tered, and  with  what  facility  and  rapidity  they 
pafled  through  both  houfes.     The  bill  empower- 
ing the  King,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  to 
conftitute  biihops  by  his   own   authority,   was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  read  three  times, 
paffed,  fenttothe  commons,  read  three  times  by 
them,  paffed,  and  returned  to  the  lords  all  in  the 
fame  day  '".     At  the  end  of  the  third  and  laft 
feffion  of  that  parliament,  which  finiflied  the  dif- 
folution of  the  monaftic  orders,  granted  their 
houfes,  lands,  and  goods  to  the  King,  and  made 
many  other  fevere  laws  againft  the  Pope  and 
church  of  Rome,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Journals, 
"  That  the  lords  gave  their  fuffrages  and  deli- 
"  vered  their  fentiments  concerning   all   thefe 
"  acts;  and  fuch  was  their  unanimity,  that  there 
"  was  no  difference  of  opinion  about  any  one 
"  of  them200/'     So  great  an  afcendant  had  this 

'9*  Stat.  21  Hen.  VIII,  ^  Journals,  p.  112. 
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awful  prince  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  greateft 
fubje6ls.  We  meet  with  no  protefls  or  diffents  in 
the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  this  reign. 
That  was  a  meafure  too  dangerous  to  be'attempt- 
ed.  So  great  was  the  authority,  and  fo  dreadful  the 
difpleafure  of  this  prince,  that  the  boldeft  of  his 
fubjecls  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  oppofition. 
The  forms  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  the  laws  for  preventing 
undue  elections  and  falfe  returns,  were  the  fame 
in  this  as  in  the  former  period.  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  fecure  the  conftant  attendance  of 
all  the  members  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  every  feffion.  At  the  beginning  of  a  parlia- 
ment a  lift  of  the  members  returned  was  naade 
out  and  called  over  at  the  firft  meeting,  and  all 
who  were  not  prefent  to  anfwer  to  their  names 
were  fined.  A  very  diilincl  account  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  of 
the  opening  of  the  parliament  that  met  at  Weft- 
minder  on  Monday  January  i6th,  A.  D.  1542. 
On  that  day  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  attended  by 
many  other  lords  in  their  robes,  came  into  the 
parliament  chamber,  and  commanded  the  clerk 
of  the  parliament  to  call  the  names  of  all  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  who  were  ftand- 
ing  without  the  bar,  and  every  one  anfwered  to 
his  name.  The  Duke  and  the  other  lords  then 
took  their  feats,  waiting  for  the  entry  of  the 
King,  the  commons  flill  (landing  without  the 
bar20'.  No  less  care  was  taken  to  fecure  the 
attendance  of  all  the  members  to  the  end, 
than  their  appearance  at  the  beginning,  of  every 

„  ao>  Jounulsj  p.  164. 
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feflion.  By  an  a6l  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1541., 
it  was  declared,  that  if  any  member  left  the 
houfe  without  the  leave  of  the  fpeaker  before 
the  end  of  the  feflion,  he  fhould  have  no  claim 
for  wages  from  his  conftituents. 202 

Though  both  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land in  this  period  on  many  occafions  acted  a 
very  mean  part,  and  fliamefully  facrificed  their 
own  undoubted  rights  and  liberties,  and  thofe 
of  the  people,  by  complying  with  the  imperious 
mandates  and  impetuous  paffions  of  their  fove- 
reigns  and  their  miniflers,  there  is  fufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  commons  now  began  to  acquire 
a  greater  degree  of  weight  in  the  fcale  of  go- 
vernment, than  they  had  formerly  poffefled  or 
exercifed.  Of  this  it  would  be  eafy  to  produce 
many  proofs,  but  a  few  will  be  fufficient. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  in  former  periods 
the  commons  did  not  take  the  lead  in  granting 
fupplies  to  the  crown,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  granting  their  own  fupplies  and  thofe  of 
their  confcituents,  while  the  peers  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  the  clergy  in  convocation,  granted 
each  their  own  aitls,  fometim^s  of  a  different 
kind  from  thofe  granted  by  the  commons20'. 
It  plainly  appears,,  however,  that  greater  at- 
tention was  now  paid  to  the  commons  in  this 
important  bufinefs,  and  that  their  aflent  was 
neceflary  to  every  grant,  though  fome  of  the 
money-bills  itill  originated  in  the  houfe  of 
lords.  Of  this  it  will  be  proper  to  give  one  ex- 
ample out  of  feveral  that  might  be  given.  A  bill 

202  Statutes.  ac3  Vol.  IT.  p.  391. 
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was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  February  22d, 
A.  D.  1515.  for  granting  the  King  tonnage  and 
poundage  during  his  life,  was  read  a  firft  time, 
and  delivered  to  the  King's  attorney  to  be  written 
out  fair.  It  was  read  a  fecond  time  on  Friday  the 
23d,  a  third  time  on  Monday  the  26th,  a  fourth 
time  on  Tuefday  the  27th,  and  pafTed.  It  was 
lent  with  eight  other  bills  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons March  loth,  where  it  was  pafTed  and  re- 
turned to  the  lords  March  28th204.  On  fome  oc- 
calions,  when  the  King,  by  his  minifcers,  had  ap- 
plied firft  to  the  lords  for  a  fupply,  and  they  had 
agreed  to  grant  it ;  inftead  of  bringing  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpofe,  they  appointed  a  committee  of 
the  principal  lords  in  their  houfe  to  wait  upon 
the  commons,  to  communicate  to  them  the  re- 
quifition  and  the  confent  of  the  lords,  and  to 
requefl  them  to  take  that  bufinefs  into  their  con- 
fideration,  and  then  retire 20S.  This  was  a  degree 
of  attention  and  refpect  that  had  not  been  paid 
to  the  commons  in  any  former  period.  The 
fleadinefs  with  which  the  commons  fometimes 
declined  complying  with  the  King's  demands, 
enforced  by  the  confent  of  the  lords,  and  the  mofl 
earnefl  felicitations  of  the  great  Cardinal  Wolfey 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  is  another  proof  of  the 
rifing  fpirit  of  the  houfe  of  commons205.  Both 
the  King  andthe  Cardinal  were  fo  much  difgufled 
with  the  oppofition  they  met  with  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  their  exorbitant  demands,  that 
they  formed  the  refoltition  of  ruling  without  par- 

204  Journals,  p.  25,  a6.  31.  38. 
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liaments;  to  which  they  adhered  almofl  feven 
years,  and  from  which  they  did  not  depart  till 
they  had  exhaufted  all  the  illegal  arts  of  extort- 
ing money.  Some  of  thefe  arts  were  fuch,  that 
if  they  had  been  fuccefsful  they  would  have  put 
an  end  to  parliaments,  and  to  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  Com  millions 
were  fent  into  every  county  in  England,  A.  D. 
1525.5  empowering  and  commanding  the  com- 
miffioners  to  levy  from  the  laity  the  fixth,  and 
from  the  clergy  the  fourth  part  of  their  goods. 
But  thefe  commiffions  excited  fuch  an  univerfal 
alarm,  and  threatened  fo  great  a  ftorm,  that  the 
King  thought  proper  to  difavow  and  recal  them 
by  proclamation."7 

In  former  periods,  it  hath  been  obferved  that 
when  the  privileges  of  the  commons  were  invaded, 
they  applied  to  the  King  or  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
forjedrefs*08:  but  in  this  period  they  took  the 
protection  of  their  privileges,  and  the  punifhment 
of  thofe  who  invaded  them,  into  their  own  hands ; 
which  is  another  proof  of  their  increafing  power 
and  confequence.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
occurredintheparliamentthatmetatWeftminfter 
i6th  January,  A.  D.i  543.:  George  Ferrers,  mem- 
ber for  Plymouth,  was  arrefled  for  debt,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  the  Counter,  Bread-ftreet ;  of  which 
the  fpeaker  having  acquainted  the  houfe,  they  fent 
their  ferjeant  to  demand  the  prifoner.  But  the 
clerks  of  the  Counter  were  fo  far  from  complying 
with  this  demand,  that  they  gave  him  very  ill  lan- 
guage, broke  his  mace,  and  knocked  down  his 

^  Herbert,  p. 66.  ac'  See  vol. v.  p.  366. 
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fervant.  In  the  midftofthisfcufflethetwoftienffs 
of  London  arrived,  to  whom  the  ferjeant  applied; 
but  they  treated  him  with  great  contempt,  and 
refufed  to  deliver  the  prifoner.  On  his  return  to 
Weftminfter,  his  relation  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  threw  the  houfe  into  a  violent  ferment. 
They  declared  unanimouily,  that  they  would  do 
no  buiinefs  till  they  had  recovered  their  member; 
went  in  a  body  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  (according 
to  an  eftabliihed  cuftom  of  the  two  houfes,  com- 
municating to  each  other  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency,) and  by  their  fpeakerreprefented  the  in  dig- 
nity that  had  been  offered  them.  The  lords,  after 
a  fhort  deliberation,  replied  by  the  chancellor, 
that  theindignity  was  very  great,  but  referred  the 
redrefs  of  it,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  offenders, 
entirely  to  the  commons.  The  chancellor,  at  the 
fame  time,  offered  them  his  warrant  for  the  libe- 
ration of  their  member,  which  they  refufed.  The 
commons,  on  their  return  to  their  own  houfe,  fent 
their  ferjeant  with  his  maceagain,todemandtheir 
member.  It  being  now  known  to  the  meriffs  how 
"Tnuch  theirlatetreatment  of  the  ferjeant  had  been 
refented,  they  received  him  with  the  greateft  re- 
fpec~l,  and  immediately  fet  the  prifoner  at  liberty. 
But  the  ferjeant,  agreeably  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  fummoned  the  two  fheriffs  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons  next  morning  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  to  bring  with  them  all  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  riot,  and  one  Mr. 
White,  at  whofe  fuit  the  member  had  been  ar- 
refted.  They  appeared  accordingly,  and  after  a 
fevere  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker,  the  two 
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fheriffs,  with  White  the  profecutor,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  three  of  their  officers 
to  Newgate;  but  on  a  petition  from  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  they  were  liberated  in  a  few 
days209.  '  This  fpirited  conduct  of  the  commons 
was  applauded  by  the  King. 

Semiity         But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
ment! l       mons  acquired  additional  power  and  influence  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period,  it  is  no.lefs  certain,  that 
both  the  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  England,  on 
many  occafions,  difcovered  a  fpirit  of  fervile  fub- 
miflion  to  the  imperious  mandates  and  impetuous 
v  /  paflions  of  their  fovereigns,  particularly  of  Hen- 

ry VIII.  j  very  diihonourable  to  themfelves,  and 
very  pernicious  to  their  country.  Nothing  but  a 
fervile  unmanly  dread  of  the  frowns  of  royalty 
(which  were  indeed  very  terrible)  could  have 
induced  them  to  give  their  afTent  to  the  many 
unconflitutional,  unjuft,  abfurd,  contradictory, 
oppreffive,  and  cruel  laws  that  were  enacted  in 
the  reign  of  that  ftern  imperious  tyrant.  That 
many  laws  were  made  in  that  reign  which  me* 
rited  the  above  epithets  is  undeniable.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution  than 
the  law  which  gave  royal  proclamations  the  fame 
authority  with  acts  of  parliament210?  What 
could  be  more  contrary  to  the  plained  princi- 
ples of  juflice  and  common  honefty,  than  the 
law  which  abfolved  the  King  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  his  debts,  for  which  he  had  given 
fecurity  under  his  privy  feai,  and  even  obliged 

709  Hollingfliead,  p.  955.     MifceUania  Parliamentarian  p,  i — 10. 
2"  Sut.  3iHtn.VUI, 
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thofe  who  had  received  payment  to  refund  the 
money  they  had  received2"?  How  abfurd  and 
indelicate  was  that  law  which  enacted,  "  That  if 
"  the  King  or  his  fuccetfbrs  fliould  intend  to 
"  marry  any  woman  whom  they  took  to  be  a  pure 
"  and  clean  maid,  if  me,  not  being  fo,  did  not 
"  declare  the  fame  to  the  King,  it  mould  be  high 
"  treafon,  and  all  who  knew  it  and  did  not  reveal 
"  it  were  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon212!"  By 
act  of  parliament  28  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  declared 
to  be  high  treafon  to  affert  the  validity  of  the 
King's  marriage  with  his  firft  Queen  Catherine 
of  Spain,  or  his  fecond  Queen  Anne  Boleyn; 
and  whoever  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to 
every  thing  contained  in  that  act  was  declared  to 
be  a  traitor 2'3.  By  another  act,  about  feven  years 
after,  (which  did  not  repeal  but  confirm  the 
former  act,)  it  was  made  treafon  to  fay  any  thing 
to  the  difparagement  or  flander  of  the  Princefs 
Mary  or  Elizabeth 214.  How  captious,  contradic- 
tory, and  cruel  were  thefe  laws!  If  they  had 
both  been  put  in  execution,  any  man  in  England 
might  have  been  convicted  of  treafon  by  the  one 
or  by  the  other.  If  he  refufed  to  anfwer  upon 
oath,  lie  was  a  traitor  :  If  he  afferted  the  validity 
of  the  King's  marriages,  or  of  one  of  them,  he 
was  a  traitor  by  the  firft  act :  if  he  denied  it,  he 
difparaged  the  Princeffes,  or  one  of  them,  and 
was  a  traitor  by  the  fecond.  The  truth  feems  to 
have  been,  that  the  iervile  parliaments  of  thofe 

111  Burnet,  b.  xi.  Records.  No.Xxxi.  Rolls  of  Parl.  A.  D.  15*9, 

112  Burnet,  vol.i.  p.  313.  li;  a2  Hen*  VIII.  c.  7. 
at*  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  I. 
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times  were  in  fuch  hade  to  gratify  the  prefent 
predominant  paffion  of  their  imperious  mailer, 
that  they  did  not  reflect  on  the  ablurdity,  cruel- 
ty, and  inconfiftency  of  the  acls  they  paffed,  or 
on  the  fatal  confequences  which  they  might  pro- 
duce. Of  this  many  other  proofs,  if  it  were 
neceffary,  might  be  adduced. 

Great  When  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  great 

power  of    })arons  (which  had  long  formed  a  balance  to  the 

the  crown. 

power  or  their  fovereigns)  were  gradually  declin- 
ing, by  the  alienation  of  their  lands  and  the  lofs 
of  their  retainers,  and  when  the  fpirit  of  parlia- 
ments was  finking  into  fervility,  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  gradually  increaf- 
ing  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  at  length  threat- 
ened the  deftruclion  of  the  conflitution,  and  the 
eftablimment  of  an  abfolute  monarchy.  The  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VII., however  defective  his  right 
might  be,  was  a  very  happy  event.  It  put  an  end 
to  a  mod  deftrudlive  civil  war,  the  horrors  of 
which  had  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
determined  to  fuffer  and  fubmit  to  any  thing, 
rather  than  rekindle  thofe  flames  which  had 
threatened  them  with  definition.  That  artful 
prince  availed  himfelf  of  this  difpofition  of  the 
people,  and  obtained  fuch  a  fettlement  of  the 
crown  as  he  wifhed,  and  every  thing  he  defired 
from  parliament.  His  implacable  hatred  of  the 
houfe  of  York  and  its  partizans;  his  avarice,  ex- 
tortions, vexatious  profecutions  on  antiquated 
penal  flatutes,  and  the  general  feverity  of  his  go- 
vernment, created  him  many  enemies,  encou- 
raged 
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raged  pretenders  tohisthrone,and  procured  them 
followers.  But  the  great  body  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  people,  though  fecretlydifcontented, 
remained  quiet;  having  the  dreadful  difaftersof 
the  late  times  frefh  in  their  memories.  The  in- 
furre<5lions  werefoonfuppreffed,  and  ferved  only 
to  render  the  King  more  fecure  and  arbitrary. 

Henry  VIII.  at  his  acceffion  was  in  the  bloom  Attempt* 
of  youth,  engaged  in  the  mofl  ardent  purfuit  of  " 


pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  mofl  fplendid  tion. 

and  expenfive  kind,  by  which  he  foon  diffipated 

the  immenfe  treafure  accumulated  by  his  parfi- 

monious  father  ;  and  thereby  parted  with  one 

inftmment  of  in  creating  his  power,  about  which 

at  that  time  he  had  no  anxiety.    He  committed 

the  management  of  affairs  to  his  miniilers,  who 

facrificed  Etnpfom  and  Dudley,  the  two  hated 

inftruments  of  his  father's  extortions,  to  the  re- 

fentmentofthe  people,  which  rendered  the  young 

monarch  exceedingly  popular.     He  flill  conti- 

nued to  purfue  his  oflentatious  expenfive  plea- 

fures with  unremitting  ardour,  in  which  he  was 

encouraged  by  his  favouriteWolfey,  who  formed, 

and  by  his  great  abilities  had  nearly  accomplifh- 

ed,  the  bafe  defign  of  rendering  the  King  abfo- 

lute,  and  the  crown  independent  of  the  people, 

by  impofing  taxes  without  the  confent  of  parlia- 

ment.    Loans  had  been  often  folicited  and  ob- 

tained, though  the  repayment  of  them  was  known 

to  be  very  uncertain.     Free  gifts,  called  bene- 

volences, had  been  frequently  demanded,  and 

by  many  granted,  though  with  much  reluctance. 

Both  thefe  methods  of  raifing  money  were  con- 

M  2  trary 
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trary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
lad  of  them  was  contrary  to  an  a6l  of  parliament; 
but  as  they  did  not  avowedly  extort  money  from 
the  fubjects  without  their  own  con  fen  t,  they  were 
by  many  complied  with,  and  by  all  endured.  But 
when  Cardinal  Wolfey  proceeded  to  ftrike  the 
laft  decifive  blow  for  overturning  the  conftitu- 
tion, by  fending  commiffioners  into  every  county 
in  England,  A.  D.  1526.,  to  levy  the  fixth  part 
of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  the  fourth  part  of 
the  goods  of  the  clergy,  by  the  royal  authority 
alone,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  roufed,  and 
fb  great  a  ferment  raifed,  that  Henry  found  it 
necefTary  to  difavow  his  minifter  and  recal  his 
commiffioners.  2I6 


Great  gill;  though  Henry  was  foiled  in  this  attempt, 

°     he  was  not  cured  of  his  avarice  and  ambition. 


Vfii.  He  ftill  wifhed  to  have  the  money  of  his  fubje6ls 
at  his  command,  and  the  power  of  ruling  them  as 
he  pleafed.  To  accompliih  this  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  reign,hepurfueda  more  indire6l,but  more 
infidious  and  more  dangerous  method,  by  manag- 
ing parliaments,  and  making  themfubfervientto 
his  den'gns  againft  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fubje6ls.  In  this  he  was  too  fuccefsful.  The  long 
parliament,  and  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments  in 
his  reign,  were  fo  managed,  that  they  denied  him 
nothing.  The  methods  of  managing  parliaments 
were  no  fecrets  even  in  thofe  times  ;  and  there 
was  one  circumftance  that  greatly  facilitated  their 
operation.  After  the  difputes  with  Rome  com- 
menced, the  nation  was  divided  into  two  great 

"*  Herbert,  A.  D.  1526, 
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parties;  the  partifansof  the  Pope,  and  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation ;  and  thefe  parties,  knowing 
the  King's  temper,  engaged  in  a  formal  conteft 
which  fhould  flatter  him  mofl,  and  comply  with 
all  his  requifitions  with  the  greateft  alacrity,  to 
gainhim  to  their  fide.  This  feems  to  be  the  reafon 
that  bills  patTed  both  houfes  with  little  or  no  oppo- 
fition,  that  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  to 
many,  if  not  to  a  majority  of  the  members.  They 
dared  not  oppofe  with  any  vigour,  for  fear  of  ir- 
ritating the  furious  monarch,  and  throwing  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  oppofite  party.  It  was  not  fo 
much  policy  as  his  natural  temper  that  made  him, 
between  thefe  two  parties,  fometimes  promote, 
and  fometimes  retard  the  Reformation.  He  was  a 
papift,  though  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope. 
He  hanged  and  beheaded  thofe  who  acknowledged 
the  papal  authority, and  burned  thofe  who  denied 
the  popifh  doclrines  ;  and  his  obfequious  parlia- 
ments gave  their  fanclion  to  both.  It  was  a  par- 
liament in  which  there  were  many,  probably  a 
majority,  of  zealous  papifts,  that  abolifhed  the 
Pope's  authority  in  England  ;  inverted  the  King 
with  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  in 
his  dominions;  diflblved  the  religious  houfes, and 
granted  all  their  goods  to  the  crown2'7.  It  was  a 
parliament  in  which  we  know  there  were  many 
members  in  both  houfes  who  had  cordially  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  that 
made  the  cruel  a&oftheSix  Articles,  which  con- 
demned to  the  flames  all  who  had  the  courage  to 

"7  23  Hen.  VIII.  Burnet,  vol  i.  p.  144.  Parl.  Hift.  vol.iii.  p.i44- 
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avow  and  defend  thefe  principles ;  nor  do  we  hear 
of  any  confiderable  oppofition  that  was  made  to 
that  a6l,  except  by  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  his 
oppofition  was  confidered  as  an  extraordinary 
thing,  and  an  ac~l  of  the  greateft  heroifm.  Parlia- 
ments gave  the  force  of  laws  to  royal  proclama- 
tions, and  to  fucceeding  princes  the  power  of 
repealing  all  laws  made  before  they  were  twenty- 
four  years  of  age 2IS.  Parliaments  gave  the  King 
authority  to  regulate  the  religious  opinions  his 
fubjects  were  to  entertain, and  the  religious  cere- 
monies they  were  to  perform,  and  to  change 
them  as  he  pleafed  by  proclamation  from  time  to 
time.  They  gave  him  even  the  extraordinary 
power  of  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  by 
his  letters  patent  or  his  laft  will219.  In  a  word, 
thefe  parliaments  complied  with  all  Henry's  ca- 
prices, followed  him  in  all  his  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  enacted  whatever  he  dictated  with  little 
hefitation.  In  thefe  circumflances  the  conftitu- 
tion  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  England  was 
in  thofe  times  very  nearly  an  abfolute,  with  the 
outward  forms  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
Perverfion  We  hear  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in 
°flaw'  the  conftitution  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter, 
or  in  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  the  laws 
in  this  period,  except  when  the  fovereigns 
interfered.  Then  indeed  the  laws  were  bafely 
perverted,  and  the  moft  mocking  acts  of  op- 
preffion  perpetrated,  under  the  pretence  of 
executing  the  laws  and  puniihing  offences. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  thefe  oppreffions 

:18  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  132.  "9  Ibid,  p.  196. 
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extended  only  to  the  imprifonment  of  many 
of  the  fubje6ls  on  the  mod  frivolous  pretences, 
and  detaining  them  in  prifon  till  they  paid  great 
compofitions  to  obtain  their  liberty ;  to  impofing 
exorbitant  amerciament  forfmall  delinquencies; 
exacting  enormous  reliefs  from  the  royal  wards  ; 
demandingexceffive  fums  for  pardons,  and  a  moft 
rigorous  execution  of  antiquated  ftatutes*20.  By 
thefe  and  various  other  methods  the  laws  were 
made  the  inftruments  of  oppreffion,  the  fubjects 
harafTed  and  plundered,  and  the  King's  coffers 
filled.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (who  was 
more  jealous  and  vindictive  than  covetous)  this 
perverfion  of  law,  and  the  forms  of  juflice,  took  a 
more  fatal  turn ,  and  deprived  many  perfons  of  high 
rank,not  only  of  their  liberties,  honours,andeftates5 
but  alfo  of  their  lives,  on  very  defective  evidence, 
and  fometimes  without  any  trial.  On  what  flen- 
der  evidence  were  the  amiable  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,'and  her  accompliflied  brother  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  condemned, 
and  executed  ?  On  what  trivial  pretences  did  the 
convocation  pronounce  a  fentence  of  divorce  be- 
tween Henry  and  his  Queen  Anne  of  Cleves, 
which  was  confirmed  by  parliament  ?  How  many 
noble  perfons  were  found  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
without  any  trial,  by  acts  of  attainder  in  parlia- 
ment, though  they  were  in  cuftody  and  earneilly 
intreated  to  be  tried  before  they  were  condemn- 
ed? Was  not  this  a  grofs  violation  of  the  firft  and 
plained  principles  of  law  and  juftice  ?  Who  after 
this  will  hefitate  to  pronounce  Henry  VIII.  a 

™  Bacon.  629,  630.    Hollinglh.504.     Polyd.  Virg.  p.6ij— 61 J. 
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tyrant  and  his  parliaments  the  fervile  execution- 
ers of  his  imperious  and  cruel  mandates  ? 
Govern-         The  courts  of  fome  of  the  popifh  bifhops  of 
ment  fan-    ^jg  perjoc[  were  fcenes  of  great  cruelty,  in  which 

*um'uY*  j         J      •  A  r  e  i    \i_    P 

many  good  and  virtuous  perfons  of  both  lexes, 
and  of  all  ages,  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
for  reading  the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh,  or 
having  it  in  their  pofieffion,  or  for  any  thing  that 
indicated  that  they  entertained  opinions  in  reli- 
gion different  from  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  fo  much  hath  been  faid  on  this  un- 
pleafant  fubject  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  this 
book,  that  I  fhall  here  decline  mentioning  any 
particular  Such  readers  as  wifh  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  thofe  fcenes  of  cruelty  and  horror,  may 
confult  the  voluminous  work  quoted  below"1. 
It  is  proper  to  conclude  this  fubjecl  with  obferv- 
ing  that  the  executive  government,  both  in 
church  and  ftate,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  exceedingly  fanguinary.  A  prodigious  num- 
ber of  people,  no  fewer  it  is  faid  than  feventy- 
two  thoufand,  were  put  to  death  as  criminals  in 
that  reign.  This  account  appears  to  be  exagger- 
ated, but  the  number  was  certainly  very  great.2" 
Revenues.  The  ordinary  Hated  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
England  flowed  from  the  fame  fources  in  this  as 
in  the  three  former  periods,  which  need  not  be 
again  defcribed223.  Its  extraordinary  and  lefs 
certain  revenues  were  derivedfrom parliamentary 
grants  of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  from  loans,  bene- 
volences, forfeitures,  amerciaments,  fines,  &c. 

"'  Fox's  Martyrology.  2"  Hollingfh.  p.!86. 

"3  See  vol.vi.  ch.3.  §  I.  vol.x.  p,  76 — 80. 
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That  thefe  revenneswith  good  management, were 
fufficient  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
defray  all  the  expences  of  government,  and  even 
to  yield  a  furplus,  is  evident  from  the  great  mafs 
of  money  that  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  Henry 
VII.  at  hisdeath,  amountingto  r, 800,000!., equal, 
in  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, to  2,700,000!.,  and  in  real  value  and  efficacy 
to  8, 000,000! .  of  our  money  at  prefent.     All  that 
treafure,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  reve- 
nues of  the  crown,  the  tenths  and  firft  fruits  from 
the  clergy,  (which  had  been  formerly  paid  to 
the  Pope,)  together  with  the  ineflimable  ipoils  of 
all  the  religious  houfes  in  England,  whofe  value 
almoft  exceeded  the  bounds  of  calculation,  came 
into  the  poffeffion  of  Henry  VIII.     For  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  great  influx  of  revenue  feveral 
new  courts  were  erected  ;  as  the  court  of  aug- 
mentations, the  court  of  furveyorsof  the  King's 
lands,  the  court  of  firft-fruits  and  tenths224:  and 
if  they  had  been  well  managed  they  might  have 
made  the  crown  independent  of  the  country,  and 
enabled  the  King  to  have  reigned  for  a  long  time 
without  a  parliament.     But,  fortunately  for  the 
people  of  England,  Henry  diffipated  all  thofe 
treafures,  died  poor,  and  tranfmitted  the  crown 
to  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  as  dependent  on  the 
people  for  their  fupplies  in  parliament,  as  at  any 
former  period.     The  wanton,  wafteful  profufion 
of  princes  is  always  hurtful  to  themfelves,  but 
may  accidentally,  and  in  fome  circumftances, 
prove  beneficial  to  their  fubjects,  by  preventing 

224  Stat.  ^^  Hen.  VIII.  c,zj — 33.  €.39—44.  0.46. 
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greater  evils.     If  Henry  had  been  more  frugal, 
he  would  have  been  more  dangerous. 

SECTION  II. 

History  of  the    Constitution,  Government,  and  Laws  of 
Scotland,  from  A.  D.  1488.  to  A.  D.  1542. 

THOUGH  Scotland,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  period  we  are  now  confidering,  was  a 
fcene  of  great  confufion,  owing  to  the  minorities 
of  the  kings,  the  fa6tions  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
wars  with  England,  the  cares  of  government  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws  were  not  neglected.  On 
the  contrary,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  thofe 
important  objects,  than  could  have  been  expected 
in  fuch  unhappy  times.  Many  parliaments  were 
held,  in  which  a  variety  of  wife  regulations  were 
made,  for  bringing  criminals  to  juftice,  for  pre- 
venting riots,  tumults,  and  oppreffions,  and  for 
promoting  the  peace  and  pfofperity  of  the  coun- 
try,"5 

No  remarkable  change  was  made  at  this  time 
in  the  ranks  and  orders  of  men  in  fociety.  The 
great  barons,  by  the  extent  of  their  eftates  and 
the  number  of  their  followers,  ftill  maintained 
that  fuperior  influence  which  they  had  long  en- 
joyed, which  they  often  employed  for  the  pro- 
tection and  fometimes  for  the  difturbance  of  their 
country,  by  their  feuds  and  faftions.  The  clergy 
had  great  pofTeffions  and  great  power ;  they  were 
in  general  good  landlords,  and  did  not  opprefs 
their  tenants,  by  whom  they  were  beloved.  A 

ai5  See  Black  Arts,  James  IV.  and  V. 
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few  of  them  had  fome  learning  and  fkill  in  bufi- 
nefs,  which  raifed  them  to  the  higheft  offices  in 
the  Hate  ;  which,  with  their  riches,  their  luxury, 
and  their  pride,  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
the  nobility.  Their  cruelty  to  the  preachers 
and  profeiTors  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
(hocked  the  humanity  of  the  people,  who  could 
not  help  pitying  the  fufferers  and  abhorring  their 
perfecutors.  Their  enemies  daily  increafed,  and 
their  friends  diminifhed  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
this  period  the  mine  was  dug,  which  was  foon 
after  fprung,  and  involved  them  in  fudden  and 
irreparable  ruin.  Merchants,  artificers,  and  huf- 
bandmen,  when  they  were  injured  and  oppreffed 
by  their  too  powerful  neighbours,  fought,  and  ge- 
nerally found  redrefs  and  protection  from  the 
King's  court,  or  from  parliament,  and  it  was 
againft  law  to  feek  it  from  any  other  quarter. 
Several  chieftains  in  Gallaway  and  Carrick  had 
been  accuilomed  to  demand  a  certain  annual 
payment,  called  caupis,  from  their  poor  neigh- 
bours for  their  protection.  A  complaint  of  this 
was  brought  before  parliament,  A.  D.  1490.,  and 
an  act  was  made  prohibiting  that  demand226. 
The  tenants  on  the  King's  lands  were  by  far  the 
happieft,  as  they  were  exempted  from  many  fer- 
vices  to  which  others  were  fubjected.  The  lords 
and  gentlemen  in  their  neighbourhood  obferving 
this,  were  in  ufe  to  demand,  in  an  authoritative 
way,  certain  fervices  from  them;  as  carriages,  Ihear- 
ing,  ploughing,  &c.  Complaint  of  this  was  made 
to  the  fame  parliament,  and  it  was  immediately 

126  Black  Arts,  a  James  IV.  0.35,  36. 
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enacted,  "  That  no  lord,  baron,  or  gentleman, 
"  fhould  compel  any  of  the  King's  tenants  to  do 
"  them  any  fervice  by  coaction  or  dread,  under 
"  the  pain  of  being  punifhed  as  oppreflbrs  of  the 
"  King's  lieges"7."  Whoever  will  perufe  the 
ftatutes  of  this  period,  mud  perceive  that  many 
of  them  breathe  a  fpirit  of  tendernefs  and  huma- 
nity towards  the  common  people,  that  do  great 
honour  to  the  legiflators,  and  prove  that  they 
were  not  fuch  fierce  unfeeling  barbarians  as  they 
have  been  fometimes  reprefented.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  in  thofe  times,  even  in  the  lowed 
ftations,  were  not  fo  forlorn  and  unprotected  by 
government,  nor  government  fo  weak  and  unable 
to  protect  them,  as  hath  been  commonly  ima- 
gined. James  V.  in  particular,  was  a  moil  flre- 
nuous  protector  of  the  poor  from  the  oppreffions 
of  the  rich  and  powerful,  which  procured  him 
the  honourable  appellation  of  the  poor  man's 
fang. 

Authority  The  authority  of  thelawswasnotonlyextended 
of  the  laws.  ]n  ^js  periocj  over  a]j  ranks  of  people,  but  to  the 
mofl  remote  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  northern  and  weftern  iflands,  where  laws  had 
formerly  been  little  known  or  regarded.  In  the 
preamble  to  an  act  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1503.,  it 
is  obferved,  "  That  there  had  been  great  abufion 
"  [abufe]  of  juftice  in  the  north  parts  and  weft 
"  parts  of  the  realm;  as  the  North  IflesandSouth 
"  Ifles,  for  lack  [want]  of  Juftice-aires,  juftices, 
"  and  fheriffs,  by  which  the  people  are  almolt  be- 

_.»"  Black  Ads,  aJameilV.  c.a8. 
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"  come  wild"8."     To  remedy  this  great  evil,  the 
parliament  eftablifhed  juftices  andlherifFsin  Ork- 
ney, Caithnefs,  Rofs,and  the  Wefternlfles,  where 
there  had  been  none  before;  and  appointed  juf- 
tice-aires,  or  courts  of  juftice,  to  be  held  at  cer- 
tain times  and  places  in  thoferemote  countries229. 
Thefe  new  magiftrates,  it  is  probable,  found  no 
little  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  offices, 
among  a  people  unaccuilomed  to  the  reflraints  of 
law,  and  haughty  chieftains  who  had  formerly 
been  the  only  judges.     To  give  countenance  to 
his  officers,  and  procure  reverence  for  the  laws, 
James  V.,  a  prince  of  great  activity,  and  zealous 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  refolved  to  vifit 
in  perfon  thofe  lefs  civilized  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions.    He  failed  from  Leith,  A.D.  1535.,  with 
five  flout  (hips,  well-manned,  attended  by  feveral 
of  his  chief  nobility.  It  was  given  out  that  he  was 
bound  for  France.     But  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of 
the  Firth  he  changed  his  courfe,  and  failed  along 
the  earl,  north,  and  weft  coafts  and  iflands,  to 
Whithorn  in  Gallaway.     In  this  voyage  he  fre- 
quently landed,  inquired  into  the  ftate  of  the 
country,  furprifed  and  feized  feveral  of  the  mod 
turbulent  chieftains,  and  fent  them  to  different 
prifons,  where  they  were  detained  till  they  found 
fecurity  for  their  future  good  behaviour.  By  this 
expedition  the  King  not  only  gained  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  heads  of 
the  feveral  clans,  that  they  learned  to  refpecl 

328  5  James  IV.  0.93,  "9  Ibid.  0.94,95. 
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the  laws,  and  remained  quiet,  it  is  faid,  for  many 
years.230 

The  number  of  thofe  remarkable  wanderers 
called  Egyptians,  or  Gypfies,  in  Scotland  at  this 
time  was  very  confiderable,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  commonwealth,  under  a  chief  of  their  own 
nation,  called  John  Faw,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little 
Egypt.     The  authority  of  this  Egyptian  chief- 
tain over  his  fubjecls  was  fupported  by  govern- 
ment; and  James  V.  publifhed  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  meriffs  and  magiftrates  to  lend 
him  the  ufe  of  their  prifons  and  Hocks  when- 
ever he   demanded  them.      That   prince  alfo 
made  an  agreement  or  covenant  in  form  with 
this  Egyptian  chief;  who  engaged  on  his  part 
to  carry  all  his  fubje&s  out  of  Scotland,   and 
conduct  them  home  to   their  own  country  of 
Little  Egypt ;  and  the  King  engaged  to  furnifli 
him  with  fhips  for  that  purpofe.     But  the  Earl 
was  not  able  to  fulfil  his  engagement.     Many  of 
his  fubjects  rebelled  againll  him,  under  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  them,  named  Sebaflian  Lalow, 
and  refilled  to  return   home.      This   rebellion 
continued  feveral  years,  as  appears  from  another 
proclamation  iifued  A.  D.  1553.,  by  James  Duke 
of  Chatelrault,  Earl  of  Arran,&c.  Governor  of 
Scotland  ;  commanding  all  fheriffs,  magiftrates, 
and  other  officers,  to  affift  John  Faw,  Earl  of 
Little   Egypt,   in  apprehending   his  rebellious 
fubjects,  (many  of  whom  are  named  in  the  pro- 
clamation,) and  compelling  them  to  obey  and, 
follow  him  into  their  own  country231.    Whether 

**•  Dflmmwnd,  p.  339.  nl  See  Appendix. 
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this  famous  Gypfey,  John  Faw,  was  an  impoftor, 
or  had  really  been  the  fovereign  of  a  fmall  terri- 
tory in  Egypt,  as  he  pretended,  I  fhall  not 
determine ;  but  his  fcheme  of  carrying  all  the 
Gypfies  out  of  Scotland  certainly  mifcarried. 

We  meet  with  no  mention  of  flaves  either  in  Slaves, &c. 
the  hiftories  or  laws  of  Scotland  in  this  period  ; 
which  makes  it  probable  that  there  were  not 
many,  if  there  were  any,  of  that  wretched  de- 
graded order  of  men  in  that  kingdom  at  this 
time.  Several  fevere  laws  had  been  made  in  the 
preceding  period  for  the  punifhment  andfuppref- 
iion  of  thofe  troublefome  people calledfornersand 
inafierful  beggars;  and  it  was  found  neceffary  to 
renew  and  enforce  the  laws  in  the  reign  of  James 
V.  A.  D.  1 535-232  A  very  wife  regulation  was  made 
at  the  fame  time  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  thofe 
who  were  really  poor  and  unfit  forlabour.  Every  pa- 
parifli  was  to  fupport  its  own  poor,  who  were  to  wear 
badges  given  them  by  theheadfmen  of  the  parifli.*" 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  their  feveral  ranks,  from  the  higheft  to 
theloweft,in  the  prefent  period.  A  condition  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  envied  by  us  who  live  in  happier 
times  ;  but  not  fo  piteous  and  unhappy  as  it  hath 
been  fometimes  reprefented.  The  high  were  not 
too  high  to  be  corrected,  nor  the  low  too  low  to 
be  protected,  by  the  laws. 

Both  James  IV.  and  hisfon  James  V.  ruledmuch  Pariia- 
by  parliaments,  which   they  frequently  called. 
James  IV.  called  eight  parliaments  in  twenty-one 
years,  andthefe  affemblies  were  no  lefs  frequentin 

231  Black  Afo  1535.  c.  24-  w  Ibid. 
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the  Succeeding  reign.  In  this  thefe  princes  acted 
wifely.  Their  parliaments  did  them  many  good 
offices;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  their  ads  they 
neither  did,  nor  intended  to  do  them  any  in- 
juries by  encroaching  on  their  prerogatives  or 
their  revenues.  The  parliaments  of  Scotland,  it 
is  true,  interfered  in  fome  things  that  are  not  com- 
monly believed  to  belong  to  parliaments  ;  fuch  as 
the  marriages  of  their  kings,  the  appointing  am- 
bafikdors  to  foreign  courts,  and  naming  commif- 
fioners  for  negociatingtrucesand  treaties  of  peace. 
But  they  did  this  only  during  the  minorities,  or 
at  the  defire  of  their  kings;  and  they  provided  for 
defraying  all  the  expences  incurred  on  thefe  oc- 
caiions.  So  full  a  defcription  hath  been  already 
given  of  the  conflitution,  forms  of  proceeding, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  parliaments  of 
Scotland  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
this  work,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  that  defcription  ;  as  it  will  fuit  the  parliaments 
in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  it  fuited  thofe  in  the  pre- 
ceding period234.  Thefcheme  of  James  I.  to  di- 
vide the  parliament  into  two  houfes  having  un- 
happily mifcarried,  it  was  never  revived ;  but  the 
number  of  freeholders  foon  became  too  great  to 
meet  in  one  place,  and  many  of  them  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expence  of  attendance.  By  a  law  of 
James  II.  all  freeholders  whohave  not  above  twenty 
pounds  a  year  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
attending  parliament235.  In  the  reign  of  James 
IV.  that  fum  was  thought  too  fmall,  and  a  law  was 
made  to  excufe  all  freeholders  who  had  not  above 

*«  See  book  y.  c.  3.  fe<St.  9,  «5  James  JL  aA  $5. 
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an  hundred  marks  a-year  of  rent  from  their  per- 
fonal  attendance  in  parliament,  but  permitting,  or 
rather  requiring,  them  to  fend  a  proxy,  by  ibtne 
lord  or  baron  of  their  neighbourhood 236.  Hardly 
any  accounts  of  the  debates  in  the  ancient  parlia- 
ments of  Scotland  are  preferved,and  it  is  probable 
they  were  neither  very  many  nor  very  long,  as  our 
anceflors  in  thofe  times  delighted  and  excelled 
more  in  acting  than  haranguing.  It  appears, 
however,  from  fome  hints,  that  there  were  de- 
bates, and  thele  fometimes  very  warm.  From 
the  records  of  the  parliament  A.D.  1524.,  we 
plainly  perceive  that  there  were  very  hot  debates 
on  chufing  the  committee  ad  articulos,  (on  the 
articles,)  between  the  party  of  the  Queen-dow- 
ager and  the  party  of  her  hufband  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  that  feverat  protefts  were  taken  on 
both  fides.  But  the  minutes  are  fo  fhort,  that  it 
would  not  be  eafy  to  explain  the  grounds  of  thefe 
debates  237.  We  know  alfo  that  there  were  very 
violent  debates  on  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany  to  the  regency  in  the  minority  of 
James  V. ;  and  ftill  more  violent  debates  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  the  regency 
after  the  death  of  that  king.  But  few  particulars 
of  thefe  debates  are  preferved. 

The  right  of  makingand  repealing  laws,  and  im-  Making 
pofing  taxes,  redded  folely  in  the  King  and  parlia-  laws>  &c* 
ment;  and  we  never  hear  of  any  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  the  times  we  are  nowconfidering,  who 
attempted  to  make,  repeal,  or  difpenfe  with  laws, 
to  impofe  taxes,  or  even  to  demand  loans  and  be- 

235  James  IV.  aft  113.  2J7  Records  of, Parl.  A. D.  15*4. 
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nevolences  from  their  fubjedls  by  their  own  autho- 
rity.   The  laws  were  called  the  King's  laws;  not 
becaufe  the  King  had  made  them,  but  becaufe 
the  execution  of  them  was  by  the  conflitution 
committed  to  the  King.     The  parliaments  of 
Scotland  fometimes  fet  bounds  to  the  undoubted 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  when  they  appre- 
hended they  were  in  danger  of  being  improperly 
exercifed.     An  acT;  was  made  in  the  parliament 
A.D.  1503.5  that  the  King  mould  not  pardon  any 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  wilful  premeditated 
murder.     But  this  was  done  (as  appears  by  the 
acl  itfelf)  at  the  earneft  defire  of  the  King,  to 
free  him  from  importunate  felicitations,  and  was 
to  continue  in  force  only  till  it  was  recalled  by 
the  King238.     No  little  pains  was  taken  to  pro- 
mulgate the  laws,  and  make  them  known  to  all 
.     the  fubjects.     All  fheriffs,  provofts,  and  baillies, 
were  commanded  to  take  copies  of  the  a6ls  of 
every  parliament,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  all  cities,  burghs,  and  towns  within 
their  bounds 239.     The  juftice-clerk  was  directed 
to  extract  all  the  penal  laws,  and  give  copies  of 
them  to  all  the  judges  and  meriffs  24°.     The  a6ls 
of  James  V.  were  the  firfl  that  were  printed,  by 
Thomas  Davidfon  the  King's  printer,  A.D.  1541., 
"  That  all  fheriffs,  flewarts,  bailies,  provofts  and 
"  bailies  of  burrows,  and  other  the  King's  lieges, 
*6  might  have  copies  thereof." 241 

Execution       The  beft  and  wifeft  laws  are  of  little  ufe,  if 
are  not  Properly  executed  by  intelligent 

138  James  IV.  aft  97.  2»  Ibid.  a£  60. 
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and  upright  judges.  To  this  important  bufinefs 
the  government  of  Scotland  paid  no  little  atten- 
tion in  the  prefent  period.  As  all  fheriffs  of  mires, 
ftewartsof  flewartries,baillies  of  regalities  and  ba- 
ronies, and  provofts  and  baillies  in  burrows,  were 
commanded  to  furnifli  themfelves  with  copies  of 
the  laws ;  fo  they  had  a  ihare  in  the  execution  of 
thefe  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  within  their 
refpective  jurifdi6lions.  Their  courts,  however, 
were  not  fupreme,nor  their  fentencesalwaysfinal, 
but  in  many  cafes  fubjecl;  to  be  reviewed  and  re- 
verfed  by  the  King's  courts  and  the  King's  judges. 
The  King  and  thofe  to  whom  he  delegated  that 
part  of  his  prerogative  were  the  fupreme  and  final 
judges,  from  whofe  fentences  there  lay  no  appeal. 

The  penal  laws,  or  matters  of  dittay,  as  they  Juftice- 
were  called,  were  executed  by  the  high  jufticiary, 
or  juftice-general,  whofe  jurifdiclion  (except  in 
regalities)  was  univerfal.  That  great  officer,  his 
deputies  and  affeffors,held  juftice-aires,or  juflice- 
courts,  twice  in  the  year  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom, for  the  trial  of  all  within  a  certaindiftri6l 
who  were  accufed  of  having  committed  crimes  that 
defervedpunifhment.  Thefe  courts  wereheldwith 
great  folemnity,  attended  by  all  the  lords,  barons, 
and  gentlemen  in  the  diftricl;,  and  a  great  con- 
courfe  of  people.  The  King  was  fometimes  pre- 
fent at  thefe  juftice-aires,  which  rendered  them 
more  folemn  and  more  effectual.  At  one  of  thefe 
courts,  in  May,  A.D.  1529.,  atwhich  the  King  was 
prefent,  William  Cockburn  of  Hunderland,  and 
Adam  Scot  of  Tufhilaw,  two  turbulent  predatory 
barons,  were  condemned  and  beheaded  j  the  Earl 
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of  Bothwell,  the  Lords  Hume  and  Maxwell,  the 
Lairds  of  Buccleugb,  Fairnihirft,  Polwort,  and 
Johnflone,  were  imprifoned 24*.  James  V.  is 
highly  and  juflly  praifed  for  the  activity  and 
fpirit  with  which  he  purfued  thofe  who  fled  from, 
or  refitted  the  officers  of  juftice.  In  doing  this, 
it  is  faid,  he  fometimes  fpent  whole  days  on  horfe- 
back,  enduring  much  fatigue,  and  expofing  him- 
felf  to  no  little  danger.  In  one  of  thefe  expeditions 
he  apprehended  and  hanged  no  fewer  than  forty 
of  the  banditti  on  the  borders,  who  had  often  en- 
dangered the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  their 
incurfions  into  England,  as  well  as  plundered 
their  fellow-fubjects.  Among  others,  their 
leader,  John  Arrnftrong  of  Giltknockhall,  who 
had  laid  the  north  of  England  for  many  miles 
under  contribution,  was  feized  and  hanged, 
though  he  offered  a  great  fum  of  money  for  his 
life.  Thefe  examples  flruck  fuch  terror  into  the 
other  lawlefs  people  of  thofe  parts,  that  they  either 
fled  or  remained  quiet,  and  the  country  for  fome 
time  enjoyed  fo  much  fafety,  that  it  became  a 
common  faying,  the  rufli-bujli  keeps  the  cow. 

There  were  now,  and  there  had  long  been,- 
feveral  courts  in  Scotland  for  executing  the  civil 
laws  refpe&ing  property,  and  deter  mining  difputes 
betweenfubjec~l  and  fubject ;  as  the  fherifPs  court, 
the  regality  and  barony  courts,  and  the  baillie's 
court  in  burrows.  But  the  jurifdiction  of  all  thefe 
courts  was  confined  within  narrowlimits;  none  of 
them  was  of  fufficient  dignity,  nor  the  judges  who 
prefided  in  them  fufficiently  learned  and  relpe6t- 
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able  to  be  trailed  with  the  decifion  of  difpirtes  of 
great  importancebetween  perfons  of  high  rank,  or 
even  with  the  final  determination  of  matters  of 
lefs  moment.  At  all  times,  therefore,  a  court  of 
fupreme  authority  and  univerfal  jurifdiction  was 
neceffary.  Such  was  anciently  the  aula  regis,  or 
king's  court,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  all  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This  was  the  great 
regality  court  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which  the 
Kingprefided,thegreat  officers  of  the  crown  were 
the  judges,  and  all  who  held  their  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  crown  were  fuitors.  This  court  fat  in 
the  hall  of  the  King's  palace;  its  authority  was  fu- 
preme ;  its  jurifdiclion  was  univerfal ;  and  it  re- 
ceived appeals  from  all  inferior  courts 243.  The 
greatnefs  of  this  court,  the  multiplicity  of  its  func- 
tions, with  the  incapacity  and  averfion  of  its  mem- 
bers to  perform  them,  occafioned  its  decline  and 
fall  before  the  commencement  of  our  prefent 
period. 

To  fupply  the  place  of  this  great  court,  feveral  Courts, 
qther  courts  were  eilabliflied,in  fucceffion,  by  the 
King  and  parliament.  The  firft  of  thefe,  called  the 
Seffion,was  erecled  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  A.D. 
1425.,  and  hath  been  already  defcribed 244.  But 
this  court  was  foon  found  to  be  defective  ;  and 
feveral  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it  in  the  two 
fucceeding  reigns,  but  to  little  purpofe.  One  of 
the  great  defects  of  the  court  called  the  Seffion  is 
thus  defcribed  in  the  preamble  to  the  acl;  of  parlia- 
liament  for  abolifhing  it  A.D.  1 503 :  "  There  hath 

-^  Du  Cange  Gloff.  voce  Curia. 

144  James  I.  aft  73,  73,  74*  75-     See  vol.  x.  p.  104. 
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"  been  great  confufion  of  fummonds  at  every  fef- 
"  lions,  fo  that  leifure  and  fpace  at  a  proper  time 
"  of  the  year  could  not  be  had  for  ending  them; 
"  and  the  poor  people  are  delayed  from  year  to 
<c  year,  through  which  they  wanted  juftice  24S." 
To  remedy  this  and  other  inconveniences,  another 
court  was  erected  by  the  fame  a6l,  called  the  daily 
Council,  which  was  to  fit  conftantly  at  Edinburgh, 
or  where  the  King  reiided  or  appointed,  "  to  de- 
"  cide  all  manner  of  fummons  in  civil  matters, 
"  complaints,  and  caufes  daily,  as  they  fhould 
"  happen  to  occur  ;  and  that  the  judges  fhould 
"  have  the  fame  power  with  the  lords  of  feffion*46." 
But  though  this  new  court  remedied  fome  of  the 
defects  of  the  former,  it  was  found  to  be  in  other 
refpeets  equally  ineffectual.  Its  judges  had  no 
fixed  falaries;  and  not  being  bound  to  attendance 
by  any  penalties,  they  attended  fo  ill,  that  very 
often  a  competent  number  of  judges  could  not  be 
collected  to  carry  on  the  buiinefs  of  the  court247. 
Political  arrangements,  though  they  may  appear 
feafible  in  fpeculation,fometimes  contain  defects, 
which  nothing  but  experience  can  difcover. 
Papal  bull.  Complaints  againft  the  dailycouncil  being  loud 
when  John  Duke  of  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland 
and  took  upon  him  the  government,  that  wife 
prince  formed  the  plan  of  a  fupreme  court  of  a 
greater  dignity,  efficacy,  and  ftability,  which  it  is 
probable  he  copied  from  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  was  fen- 

245  James  IV.  a&  92.  3*«  Ibid. 

247  Lord  Kaimes's  Law  Tracts,  p.  368. 
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lible  that  fuch  a  court  could  not  be  eilablifhed  on 
folid  grounds,  without  a  competent  fund  for  the 
falaries  of  its  judges  and  other  members.     The 
dignified  clergy  were  by  far  the  richeft  body  of 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  their  num. 
bers  ;  and  the  Duke  propofed  to  procure  fome  of 
their  fuperfluous  wealth,  as  a  fund  for  this  in- 
tended eftablifhment.   With  this  view  he  directed 
his  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  reprefent 
to  the  Pope,  (who  was  then  coniidered  as  the 
fovereign  of  all  the  clergy,  and  the  guardian  of 
all  the  revenues  of  the  church,)  that  his  mod  obe- 
dient fon,  James  King  of  Scots,  defigned  to  efta- 
blifh  a  college  ofjuftice,  compofed  of  honourable 
and  learned  men,  to  admin ifler  juftice  to  his  fub- 
jecls,  and  to  petition  His  Holinefs  to  grant  the 
Kingafum  of  money  annually  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  fupport  of 
his  intended  college.   To  render  his  fcheme  more 
palatable  to  the  Pope  and  clergy,  the  Duke  agreed 
that  one-half  of  the  fenators  or  judges  in  his  new 
college  mould  always  be  clergymen.     The  Pope 
did  not  grant  this  petition  till  after  the  Duke  of 
Albany  had  left  Scotland  and  was  deprived  of  the 
regency.     But  at  length  the  perplexed  (late  of 
affairs  in  Germany  and  England  made  both  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy  more  willing  to  gratify  the 
King  of  Scotland  ;  and  Clement  VII.,  by  a  bull, 
A.D.  1531.5  granted  him  twelve  thoufand  ducats 
of  gold  a-year  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bifhops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  his  kingdom,  for 
the  ufe  of  his  intended  college  ofjuftice.248 

248  See  the  bull  in  Keith,  Append,  p.  74. 
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College  of  Soon  after  this  bull  was  brought  to  Scotland  a 
parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  May  ijth,  A.D* 
1532.;  to  which  the  Kingcommunicatedhisinten- 
tion  "  to  inftitute  ane  college  of  cunning  and  wife 
"  men,  baith  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  eftate,for 
"  doingand  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  all  civil  ac- 
"  tions;  and  therefore  thinks  to  be  chofen  certain 
"  perfbns  mod  convenient  and  qualified  therefore 
"  to  the  number  of  fourteen  perfons,  half  fpiritual, 
"  half  temporal,  with  ane  prefident."  The  King 
further  defired  the  parliament  to  authorife  thefe 
fifteen  perfons  to  fit  and  decide  upon  all  civil  ac- 
tions249. Theparliamentapprovedoftheintended 
inftitution,  ratified  and  confirmed  it,  and  gave 
the  fentence~and  decreets  of  the  new  court  all  the 
ftrength,  force,  and  effect  thaf  the  decreets  of 
the  lords  of  feffion  had  in  all  times  bygone  ;  i.  e. 
that  they  could  be  reviewed  and  reverfed  only  by 
parliament.  At  the  defireof  the  King,  the  parlia- 
ment alfo  named  the  fifteen  firfl  fenators  of  the 
college  of  juftice,  or  lords  of  council  and  feffion. 
as  this  new  court  was  called.  If  the  King  by  his 
prerogative  could  have  inftituted  this  court  and 
appointed  the  judges,  he  certainly  ac~led  with  great 
condefcenfioninreferringthewholetoparliament. 
But  as  parliament  was  in  ufe  to  name  the  lords  of 
feffion,  it  was  perhaps  thought  that  they  had  a 
right  to  name  the  judges  of  that  court  that  was 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  King  appointed  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Abbot  of  Cambufken- 
neth  prefident  of  the  new  court,  to  adminifler  the 

;«  James  V.  Barl.  A,D,  1532. 
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oaths  to  the  other  lords;  and  directed  the  whole  of 
the  judges  to  fpend  the  next  eight  days  in  forming 
rules  for  regulating  their  future  proceedings,  and 
to  begin  to  hear  c'aufes  on  the  Monday  following. 
The  rules  were  firfl  approved  and  fubfcribed  by 
the  King,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment; but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  here 
inferted,  and  many  of  them  have  been  fince 
changed250.  By  fuch  fleps,  and  with  fuch  delibe- 
ration, was  the  fupreme  court  of  the  council  and 
feffion  eftablifhed.  It  hath  long  flourifhed,  and 
flill  continues  to  flourifh,  much  improved  in  the 
extent  of  its  jurifdi6tion,  the  multiplicity  and  va- 
riety of  its  bufinefs,  and  the  learning  of  its  judges. 

This  court  at  its  eftablimment  appears  to  have  Charter. 
been  a  great  favourite  of  James  V.  who  granted 
it  a  charter,  dated  at  Stirling  June  loth,  A.  D. 
1532. ;  in  Which  he  expreffed  his  approbation  of 
the  inftitutionln  the flrongeft  terms;  promifed  to 
protect  the  perfons,  fortunes,  and  honours  of  the 
judges,  and  to  punifh  feverely  fuch  as  attempted 
to  injure  them  in  any  of  thefe  refpe6ls,  or  pre- 
fumed  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  He  granted 
them  alfo  an  exemption  from  all  taxes,  contribu- 
tions, and  other  extraordinary  charges  in  all  time 
tocome,andfrom  bearing  any  office  or  charge,but 
with  their  own  free  will  and  confent25!.  This  ex- 
emption was  probably  granted  to  the  judges  of 
this  new  court  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
falaries,  which  are  not  indeed  mentioned  in  this 
charter ;  but  from  the  fcantinefs  of  the  funds  we 

250  Black  Atfs  James  V.  fol.  53—57.  ;5'  Ibid,  fol.57- 
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may  conclude  they  could  not  be  great.  By  two 
1  ,  of  the  regulations  above  mentioned,  for  directing 
the  future  proceedings  of  this  new  court,  we  are 
informed  that  ten  gentlemen  were  named  by  the 
judges  to  be  advocates,  and  appointed  to  plead 
caufes  before  them  ;  and  that  the  judges  at  the 
fame  time  regulated  the  fees  of  the  writers  to  the 
lignet'52:  but  neither  the  advocates  nor  the 
writers  to  the  iignet  are  mentioned  in  the  charter 
of  exemption  from  taxes  and  offices  ;  and  it  doth 
not  clearly  appear  whether  they  were  then  con- 
fidered  as  members  of  the  college  of  juftice,  or 
only  as  neceffary  appendages  to  the  court,  and 
nurferies  for  the  bench. 

As  one  half  of  the  ordinary  lords  or  judges  of 
this  court,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  were  clergymen, 
and  the  other  half  laymen,  and  the  prefident  was  a 
clergyman,  the  clergy  had  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
bench.  To  counterbalance  this  the  chancellor  had 
a  feat  and  vote  when  hepleafed,  andprelidedwhen 
he  was  prefent;  and  the  King  had  a  power  (which 
he  exercifed)  of  appointing  three  or  four  noblemen 
to  be  extraordinary  lords,  and  to  have  feats  and 
votes  with  the  otherjudges,  but  nofalaries253.  Ten 
other  judges  and  the  prefident  were  a  quorum.  *54 
Nobile  of-  The  court  of  council  and  feflion  was  for  fome 
time  very  popular,  and  gave  univerfal  content255. 
The  judges  a6led  with  great  modefty,  caution,  and 
even  diffidence.  When  a  caufe  came  before  them 
that  appeared  perplexed  and  difficult,  inflead  of 
determining  it  themfelves,  they  referred  it  to  par- 

252  Black  Afts  James  V.  fol,  56.  253  Ibid.  fol.53. 

-5*  Ibid.  £01.55.  *->  Buchan.  lib.xiv.  p.  273. 
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liament  for  a  decifion 2s6.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  acquired  more  courage  and  greater  confi- 
dence in  their  own  abilities  and  powers.  When  a 
cafe  occurred  to  which  none  of  the  exifling  laws 
applied,  or  when  applied,  led  to  a  rigorous  oppref- 
five  fentence,  they  no  longer  referred  it  to  parlia- 
ment, butventured  to  determine  it  themfelves,  by 
what  appeared  to  them  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
natural  equity  and  juftice.  The  authority  by  which 
they  did  this,  at  firft  had  no  name,  but  it  came 
afterwards  to  be  called  their  nobileofficium;  which, 
it  was  faid,  was  effential  to  every  fupreme  court, 
to  enable  it  to  do  material  juilice ;  and  that  it 
was  peculiarly  neceffary  to  the  fupreme  court  of 
Scotland,  in  which  there  was  no  feparate  court 
of  equity  as  in  England.  Though  all  this  feems 
to  be  reafonable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
nobile  qffidum  hath  been  generally  ufed  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  the  firft 
appearance  of  it  was  very  unpopular,  and  excited 
violent  clamours,  that  the  property  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  was  at  the  mercy  of  fifteen  men,  who 
determined  every  thing  by  their  arbitrary  will 
and  pleafure2s7.  But  this  change  and  thefe  cla- 
mours did  not  take  place  till  after  the  conclufion 
of  the  prefent  period. 

To  render  this  eftablifhment  ftill  more  firm,  if  papai  bull. 
poffible,  King  James  folicited  and  obtained  a  bull 
of  confirmation  of  his  college  of  juftice  from  Pope 
Paul  III.,  datedat  Rome  March  31  ft,  A.D.  1535. 
By  this  bull  the  Pope  not  only  confirmed,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  the  twelve  thoufand  ducats 

256  Black  A£s  James  V.  fol. 74.  257  Buchan.  p.a73- 
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formerly  granted  by  the  clergy,  but  he  alfo  gave 
the  King  a  power  to  appropriate  to  the  fupport  of 
his  college  certain  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  as  they  became  vacant,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  pounds  fterling  a-year.  Further,  to 
pleafe  the  King,  and  to  Ihew  his  favour  to  his  in- 
ilitution,  he  exempted  the  prefident  and  fourteen 
ordinary  lords,  their  clerks,  notaries,  advocates, 
and  other  officers,  (who  appear  to  have  been  now 
confidered  as  members  of  the  college  of  juftice,) 
from  the  jurifdiction  and  vifitation  of  all  archbi- 
Ihops,  biftiops,  and  other  prelates,  and  took  them 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  holy  fee258. 
Thus  was  this  inftitution  fenced  and  guarded  by 
every  fecurity,  fpiritual  and  temporal,  that  could 
poffibly  be  devifed. 
Preroga-  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  were 

thccrown  ^e  ^ame  *n  *-n*s  as  *n  tne  preceding  periods. 
But  thefe  prerogatives  were  never  very  di£ 
tinctly  afcertained,  very  firmly  eftabliflied,  or  very 
uniformly  exercifed.  They  varied  with  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  kingdom  and  the  characters  of  the 
kings;  and  they  were  interrupted  and  diminifhed 
by  frequent  and  long  minorities,  duringwhich  the 
reins  of  government  were  much  relaxed.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  therefore  to  fay,  that  Scotland  was  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  that  its  princes  were  bound  by  the 
conftitution  and  by  their  coronation  oaths  to  go- 
vern according  to  the  laws,  and  by  the  advice  of 
their  parliaments.  In  particular,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  fixed  principle,  that  they  could  not 
make  or  repeal  any  law,  nor  impofe  any  taxes  on 

*58  Keith's  Append,  p.  75. 
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their  fubjecls,  without  the  confent  of  the  three 
eiiates.  The  vaffals  of  the  crown  with  their  follow- 
ers cheerfully  attended  the  royal  flandard  when- 
ever they  were  called  for  the  defence  of  their 
country  ;  but  they  fometitnes  hefitated,  and  even 
refufed,  and  could  not  be  compelled  to  pafs  the 
borders  and  invade  England.  This  was  a  con- 
ilitutional,  and  often  a  falutary  reftraint  on  the 
ambition  and  martial  ardour  of  their  kings,  which 
gave  them  great  offence,  but  to  which  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmit. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  in  this  period  were  un- 
doubtedly poor  princes  in  proportion  to  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
much  larger  and  more  opulent  kingdoms";  but 
they  were  not  poor  in  proportion  to  their  own 
dominions,  to  the  circumftances  of  their  fubje&s, 
and  to  their  neceffary  expenditure.  Nor  was 
there  any  nation  in  Europe  that  difcovered  a 
greater  defire  to  fupport  their  princes  in  a  man- 
ner  fuitable  to  their  rank  than  the  Scots.  In  the 
records  of  all  the  parliaments  of  this  period  an 
extreme  anxiety  appears  to  prefer ve,  improve, 
and  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and 
many  acls  were  made  for  thefe  purpofes,  fome  of 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  dated  hereditary  revenues  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  derived  from  the  immediate  vaflals  of 
the  crown,  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of 
every  other  feudal  kingdom,  and  particularly 
with  thofe  of  England,  which  have  been  already 
defcribed^n  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  book 
of  this  work,  to  which  defcription  (to  prevent  re- 
petitions) 
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petitions)  the  reader  is  referred 2Sg.  Thefe  reve- 
nues, therefore,  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  their 
dominions  with  thofe  of  other  princes.  Befides 
thefe,  they  derived  revenues  from  various  other 
fources  ;  as  from  the  cuftoms,  on  all  commodi- 
ties exported  and  imported;  from  the  royal  mines, 
which  were  then  valuable,  and  were  wrought  by 
people  from  Germany  ;  from  the  revenues  of  va- 
cant bifhoprics,  abbies,  and  priories ;  from  for- 
feitures and  efcheats  of  various  kinds  ;  from  the 
eftates  of  lunatics,  and  the  goods  of  convi6ls ; 
from  fines  and  amerciarnents  for  trefpaffes  and 
delinquencies  of  many  different  kinds;  for  money 
paid  for  grants  of  liberties,  immunities,  and  pri- 
vileges, to  towns  and  corporations;  from  wrecks, 
waifs,  eftrays,  treafure-trove,  &c.  &c.  Some  of 
thefe  revenues  were  fmall,  but  when  they  were 
accumulated  they  were  confiderable,  and  they 
bore  flill  the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
circumflances  of  their  dominions,  with  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind  in  other  countries. 

drown  But  the  lands  that  were  unalienably  annexed  to 
lands.  tke  Growllj  and  were  from  time  to  time  receiving 
great  additions,  afforded  the  greateft  revenues  to 
the  kings  of  Scotland  at  this  time;  and  over  thefe 
the  parliament  watched  with  as  much  attention  to 
preferve,  improve,  and  increafe  them,  as  any  pro- 
prietor watched  over  his  own  eftate.  It  was  a 
fixed  principle  to  which  the  parliaments  of  Scot- 
land fteadily  adhered,  that  the  lands  of  the  crown 
could  not  be  legally  and  irrecoverably  alienated, 
without  the  confent  of  the  three  eftates;  and 

***  See  Tol.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  34 — 43. 
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that  if  a  king  granted  any  of  thefe  lands  without 
fuch  confent,  it  was  an  illegal  deed,  which  might 
and  ought  to  be  revoked.  Thefe  lands  were  con- 
iidered  as  the  eftate  of  the  nation,  of  which  the 
reigning  king  was  the  ufuf  ru6luary,  and  the  three 
eflates  were  the  guardians  ae°.  Thefe  were  the  un- 
doubted principlesof  the  conftitution.  They  were 
often  indeed  violated,  but  never  forgotten.    Fa- 
vourites prevailed  upon  kings  to  grant  them  por- 
tions of  the  crown  lands,  but  thefe  grants  were 
never  fecure  ;  they  were  foon  difcovered  by  the 
vigilance,  and  revoked  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment.   Of  thefe  revocations  we  meet  with  two  or 
three  in  every  reign  26z.     Parliament  even  took 
meafures  to  prevent  kings  from  giving,  and  cour- 
tiers from  foliciting  fuch  grants.    A  very  remark- 
able law  was  made  on  this  fubje6l  in  the  reigri  of 
James  II.  A.D.  1454.  In  the  preamble  to  that  law 
it  is  obferved,  "  That  the  poverty  of  the  crown 
"  is  oft-times  the  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the  realm, 
"  and  of  many  other  inconveniencies."   To  pre- 
vent thefe  it  is  ftatute  and  ordained  in  full  parlia- 
ment,  "  That  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  for  the 
King's  refidence,  there  be  certain  lordfhips  and 
"  cailles  annexed  to  the  crown,  perpetually  to  re- 
"  main,  which  may  not  be  given  away  in  fee  and 
•c  heritage  or  frank  tenement  to  any  perfon,  of  what 
"  eftate  or  degree  thatever  he  be,  without  the  ad- 
"  vice,  deliverance,  and  decreet  of  the  whole  par- 
"  lianient,  and  for  great  and  reafonable  eaufes  of 


2'°  Stat.  James  I.  aft  10.  148.     James  II.  aft  ».  8.  43»    James  HI. 
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"  the  realm."  The  act  then  declares  all  grants  of 
annexed  lands  null  and  void  ;  that  they  may  be 
revoked  without  any  law-procefs,  and  that  thole 
who  have  enjoyed  any  of  thefe  lands  by  virtue  of 
fuch  grants,  (hall  refund  all  the  profits  they  had 
reaped  from  them.  It  is  further  enabled,  "  That 
"  our  fove  reign  lord  that  now  is,  be  fworn,  and  in 
"  like  manner  all  his  fucceflbrs,  kings  of  Scotland, 
"  at  their  coronation,  to  the  keeping  of  this  fta- 
<c  tute,  and  all  the  points  thereof  26?."  It  feems  to 
have  been  impoffible  for  parliament  to  have  taken 
more  effectual  precautions  to  prevent  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  crawn  lands,  than  thofe  contained  in 
this  act,  which  certainly  had  its  effect  for  a  conli- 
derable  length  of  time,  efpeciallyas  it  was  revived 
and  confirmed  by  feveral  fubfequent.  acts, 
Annexa-  The  crown  lands  received  great  additions  from 
time  to  time,  by  forfeitures,  reverfions,  and  fome 
other  ways  ;  and  parliament  took  care  to  annex 
thefe  additional  lands  firmly  to  the  crown  foon  after 
they  came  into  the  King's  hands,  to  prevent  their 
alienation.  Of  this  we  meet  with  feveral  examples 
in  the  monuments  of  thofe  times  j  the  moll  re- 
markable of  which  is  that  great  annexation  made 
by  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1  540.,  of  the 
lands  that  had  beenforfeited  by  theEarl  of  Angus 
andhispartifans,by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  andmany 
others.  By  this  one  act  all  the  following  lordfhips, 
landsj  and  caflles  were  annexed  to  the  crown  in 
the  ftricteft  manner:  "  The  lands  and  lordfliip  of 
"  all  the  ifles,  ibuth  and  north  j  the  two  Kintyres, 
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with  their  caftles  and  pertinents  ;  the  lands  and 
lordfhips  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  with  the  ifles 
pertaining  thereto,  and  their  pertinents  ;  the 
"  lands  and  Jordfliip  of  Douglas,  with  the  caftle, 
"  tower,  and  fortalice  thereof,  donations,  andad- 
"  vocations  of  kirks  and  benefices,  and  their  per- 
"  tinents;  the  lands  and  lordfhips  of  Crawford- 
"  John  and  Crawford-Lindfay  ;  the  lands  and 
"  lordfhips  of  Bonkill,  Preflon,  and  Tomtallon, 
"  with  towers,  fortalices,  rents,  donations,  and 
"  advocations  of  kirks;  the  lands  of  Dunflre; 
"  the  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Jedburgh-foreft;  the 
"  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Kerrymure,  with  all  their 
"  pertinents  ;  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  earldom 
"  of  Angus,  and  all  other  lands,  rents,  and  pof- 
"  feffions  which  pertained  to  Archibald,  fome 
"  time  Earl  of  Angus,  the  time  of  the  faid  Earl's 
"  forfeiture,  and  now  in  our  Sovereign  Lord's 
«  hands  by  reafon  thereof;  the  lands  and  lord- 
"  fliip  of  Glamis  that  are  not  hoi  den  of  the  kirk  ; 
"  the  lands  of  Baky,  Balmutus,  Tannades, 
"  Drumgleas,Longforgund,  and  Bathilweis,  with 
"  the  towers,  fortalices,  advocations,  and  dona- 
"  tions  of  kirks,  and  their  pertinents  ;  the  lands 
«  of  Racklewch,  Whitecampt,  Over  and  Nether 
"  Howclewch  ;  the  lands  and  barony  of  Iven- 
"  dale,  with  the  tower  and  fortalices  thereof, 
"  advocations  and  donations  of  kirks,  &c.;  the 
"lands  and  lordfliip  of  Liddifdale,  with-  the 
"  caftle  of  Hermitage,  advocation  and  dona- 
"  tion,  aud  their  peitments;  the  lands  and 
«  lordfliip  of  Bothwel,  with  the  tower,  fortalice, 
VOL.  xn.  o  "  and 
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"  and  their  pertinents263."  This  was  an  immenfe 
addition,  to  the  land-eftate  of  the  crown,  already 
velry  great. 

The  parliaments  of  Scotland  not  only  paid  at- 
tention t<3  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  the 
crown  lands,  but  alfo  to  the  faithful  collection  of 
their  rents,  and  the  improvement  of  their  annual 
value.  For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  fome- 
times  chofe  certain  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  fuperintend 
the  collection  of  the  King's  rents  in  their  refpec- 
tive  diftricts264.  For  the  fecond,  they  made  a 
law  permitting  James  V.  to  feu  a  part  of  his 
lands,  annexed  and  unannexed,  upon  condition 
that  he  received  an  advanced  rent265.  But  this 
law  was  to  continue  in  force  only  during  that 
king's  life. 

Whenparliamentsdifcoveredfomuchfolicitud!e 
to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  could  not  be  poor  in  proportion  to  their 
neceffary  expenditure,  which  is  the  mod  material 
circumftance.  A  prince  with  great  revenues, 
whofe  expences  are  flill  greater,  is  really  poor  ; 
and  a  prince  with  comparatively  fmall  revenues, 
whofe  expences  are  ftillfmaller,  is  really  rich.  This 
laftwas  the  fituation  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  in 
this  period.  Their  revenues  were  fmall  when  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land; but  their  necefTary  expenditure  was  fmaller, 
when  compared  to  that  of  thefe  two  princes.  The 
kings  of  Scotland  could  form  no 'ambitious  pro- 

263  James  V.  aft  54. 75.  26'  James  IV.  aft  a  6. 
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je6ls  of  conqueft,  with  which  thefe  other  princes 
were  almoft  conflantly  inflamed,  and  on  which 
they  exhauiled  their  treafures,  aswellas  theblood 
of  their  fubje&s.  The  civil  government  of  Scot- 
land was  fo  conilituted,  that  it  colt  the  kings  very 
little.  The  fupreme  court  coil  them  nothing:  they 
had  no  (landing  army  of  their  own  fubjeels  to  fup- 
port,  and  they  hired  no  foreign  mercenaries. 
Wars,  which  were  fo  burthenfome  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  put  the  kings  of  Scotland 
to  very  little  expence.  They  had  no  wars  but  with 
England,  which  were  either  defeniive,  or  fudden 
predatory  incurfions.  When  their  country  was 
invaded,  all  the  vaflals  of  the  crown,  with  their 
followers,  and  even  all  the  fubjecls  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
royal  flandard,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  their  own 
expence.  The  predatory  incurfions  were  under- 
taken by  martial  chieftains  and  bold  adventurers, 
from  the  deiire  of  revenge,  or  the  hopes  of 
booty,  fomctimes  with,  and  fometimes  without 
the  king's  permiffion,  but  never  at  his  expence. 
The  kings  of  Scotland  were  not  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  ambafTadors  fent  to  England, 
France,  Denmark,  and  other  courts.  That  ex- 
pence  was  defrayed  by  a  fmall  tax  impofed  by 
parliament266.  In  a  word,  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland  were  chiefly  intended  for  fup- 
porting  the  King's  court  and  houfehold  in  a  man- 
ner iuitable  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  for  that 
purpofe  they  were  more  than  fufficient.  Accord- 

269  James  II.  aft  51.     James  III.  a&  62.  90. 126.     James  IV.  aft 
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ingly  thefe  princes  married  into  thegreateft  fami- 
lies in  Europe;  had   magnificent  palaces,  nu- 
merous attendants,   and  lived  with  fplendour 
and  in  affluence.     They  never  complained   of 
the  fcantinefs  of  their  revenues:  they   never 
applied  to  parliament  for  fupplies,  or  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts:  they  never  once  at- 
tempted to  extort  a  farthing  from  their  fubjects, 
by  loans,  benevolences,  and   other  oppreffive 
arts,  which  were  fo  often   employed  by  the 
greateft  princes  in  Europe  their  contempora- 
ries,   They  were  under  no  neeeffity  of  employ- 
ing fuch  arts. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Hiftory  of  Learning,  of  learned  Men,  and  of  the 
chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  that  were  found- 
ed in  Great  Britain,  from  A.  P.  1485.  to 
A.  D.  1547. 

TT  was  only  a  very  brief  account  of  the  ftate  of  Account 
•»•  learning  and  of  the  feveral  fciences  in  every  ^**C3 
period,  that  was  promifed  in  the  plan  of  this  work  ihort. 
in  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume  *67. 
This  was  all  that  could  with  any  propriety  be 
introduced  into  general  hiftory.     To  have  at- 
tempted to  give  regular  extended  fyftems  of 
every  fcience  in  every  period,  would  have  been 
a  mod  prepofterous  abfurd  attempt.     Such  fyf- 

167  See  the  General  Preface,  p.xxi. 
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terns  would  have  been  ufelefs  and  unneceffary  to 
the  learned,  and  tedious  and  difguiling  to  the 
bulk  of  readers  ;  would  have  quite  deftroyed  the 
fymmetry  of  this  work,  and  fwelled  every  fourth 
chapter  to  an  enormous  fize.  What  was  propofed 
in  the  plan  is  thus  expreffed  :  "  It  is  only  defign- 
"  ed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  clear  and  concife 
"  account  of  the  general  Hate  of  each  fcience  ; 
ce  its  decline  orprogrefs;  its  moil  remarkable  de- 
"  feels  and  moil  important  improvements:  This 
"  is  all  that  falls  within  the  province  of  general 
"  hiflory  on  fubje6ls  of  this  nature  ;  all  that  can 
"  be  univerfally  ufeful  and  agreeable,  or  reafon- 
"  ably  deiired  and  expe6led  in  a  work  of  this 
"  kind268.5'  Though  fuch  brief  accounts  of  the 
general  ftate  of  learning  may  be  of  little  ufe  to 
the  learned  in  literary  hiflory,  they  may  be  both 
inilruclive  and  entertaining  to  many  other  read- 
ers, who  have  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to 
perufe  more  voluminous  works  on  thefe  fubjec~ls. 
They  may  contribute  alfo  to  diffufe  the  fame  of 
thofe  ingenious  men  who  have  done  honour  to 
their  country  by  their  learned  labours,  and  en- 
riched it  with  the  ilores  of  ufeful  knowledge. 
A  dark  The  morning  of  that  aufpicious  day  which  fiic- 
ceeded  that  long  night  of  ignorance  in  which 
almoft  all  Europe  had  been  involved  from  the 
fall  of  the  weilern  empire,  had  already  dawned 
on  Italy,and  fome  other  parts  of  the  continent,  but 
had  not  yet  reached  this  little  fequeilered  world 
of  Britain.  While  learning  was  reviving  in  fome 
other  countries,  it  was  languifhing  and  declining 

268  See  the  General  Preface,  p.  xxi. 
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in  this  ifland  ;  and  the  period  that  immediately 
preceded  the  prefent  was  here  one  of  the  darkeft 
and  mofl  illiterate  *9.  In  every  former  period, 
the  darkeft  not  excepted,  fome  extraordinary 
men  arofe ;  as  the  venerable  Bede,  Alfred  the 
Great,  Roger  Bacon,  Do6tor  Wickliff,  &c.  who, 
by  the  force  of  their  genius  and  application,  dif- 
iipated,  in  fome  degree,  the  gloom  with  which 
they  were  furrounded,  and  rendered  their  names 
immortal.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century  there 
was  not  fo  much  as  one  man  in  Britain  who  ac- 
quired, or  indeed  deferved,  a  very  extenlive  or 
permanent  reputation  by  his  writings. 

But  our  prefent  period  prefents  us  with  a  more  PIan  <>f 
agreeable  profpe6t.  A  better  tafte,  and  a  greater  |eifc  ap" 
efteem  and  love  of  learning  were  introduced,  and 
became  gradually  more  general  and  more  ardent. 
That  we  may  have  a  diftin6i  view  of  this  happy 
change,  which  hath  been  productive  of  fo  much 
innocent  and  rational  pleafure  to  individuals, 
and  of  fo  many  benefits  to  fociety,  it  will  be 
proper   to   give   a   brief  account,    i.    Of  the 
fciences  that  were  moft  fuccefsf ally  cultivated  : 

2.  Of  the  moft  learned  men  who  flouriihed:  and, 

3.  Of  the  principal  feminaries  of  learning  that 
were  founded  in  Britain  in  the  prefent  period. 

269  See  yol.  x.  c.  4.  fe<Sl.  i. 
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SECTION  I. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Sciences  that  were  mofl  fuccefs- 
fully  cultivated  in  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485.  to  A.  D. 


Obftruc-  /^t  REAT  induftry,  and  an  enthufiaftic  attach- 
^"^  ment  to  literary  purfuits,  were  as  neceflary 
as  genius  to  the  revivers  of  learning.  They  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  few  things  to 
animate  and  encourage  them  in  their  labours. 
Books  were  ftill  very  fcarce  and  dear.  The  art 
of  printing  had  been  introduced  into  England  a 
few  years  before.  But  the  firft  productions  of  the 
Englifh  prefs  were  very  poor  performances,  and 
contributed  very  little  to  the  improvement  of 
tafte  or  revival  of  learning.  Honeft  William 
Caxton,  inftead  of  printing  the  Latin  and  Greek 
claffics  in  their  original  languages,  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted,  printed  his  own  degrading 
tranflations  of  fome  of  them  from  French  tranfla- 
tions,  no  lefs  degrading,  which  could  give  their 
readers  no  ideas  of  their  beauties.  Inftructors 
were  ftill  fcarcer  than  books.  The  path  was  un- 
trodden, and  guides  could  not  be  procured. 
Learning  was  not  yet  become  the  road  to  prefer- 
ment. The  nobility  in  general  were  illiterate,  and 
defpifed,  rather  than  patron  ifed,  learning  and 
learned  men,  "  It  is  enough  (faid  a  nobleman  to 
"  Richard  Pace,  ftfcretary  to  Henry  VIII.)  for 
"  noblemen's  fons  to  wind  their  horn  and  carry 
their  hawk  fair,  and  leave  ftudy  and  learning 
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"  to  the  children  of  mean  people270.55  Henry  VII. 
was  neither  a  learned  nor  a  generous  prince.  He 
employed  indeed  feveral  clergymen  in  his  affairs, 
not  on  account  of  their  uncommon  learning,  but 
of  their  (kill  in  bufinefs  and  dexterity  in  negotia- 
tions, and  to  fave  his  money,  by  rewarding  them 
with  benefices  inftead  of  falaries.  After  the  re- 
formation had  cornmencedinGermany,and  many 
began  to  favour  it  in  Britain,  thofe  who  deviated 
from  the  beaten  track  in  their  fludies  were  fuf- 
pected  of  herefy,  and  difcouraged  and  perfecuted 
on  that  account.  But  notwithftanding  this,  a 
number  ofingeniousandinduftriousmen  appeared 
inthisperiod,whofurmountedallthefedifficulties; 
and  by  their  example,  their  exhortations,  and  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  their  writings,  brought  a 
better  kind  of  learning  into  reputation,  and  gave 
a  happy  turn  to  the  tafte  and  lludies  of  the  age. 

No  province  of  literature  was  cultivated  with  Latin  Ian* 
fo  much  care  and  fuccefs  by  the  revivers  of 
learning  in  the  prefent  period,  as  philology,  or 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  languages,  particu- 
larly of  the  Latin  and  Greek  claffics.  The 
neglect  into  which  the  works  of  the  philofophers, 
poets,  and  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
fallen,  was  one  great  caufe  of  the  decline  of 
learning,  and  of  the  bad  tafte  and  barbarifm  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  revivers  of  learning,  there- 
fore, acted  wifely  in  beginning  its  revival,  by 
removing  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  its  decline. 
By  acquiring  a  correct  and  critical  knowledge 
of  the  language,  ftyle,  and  manner  of  thofe  ex- 

a'°  Blographia  Britan.  p.  1236. 
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cellent  writers,  they  obtained  two  great  advan- 
tages; they  had  accefs  to  all  the  ftores  of  wifdom 
and  eloquence  _ their  writings  contained,  and  to 
all  the  pleafure  their  perufal  could  afford  ;  and  by 
imitating  fuch  beautiful  models,  they  acquired 
the  art  of  communicating  their  own  thoughts  to 
the  world  in  a  perfpicuous,  elegant,  and  pleating 
manner.  In  this  artfome  of  the  revivers  of  learn- 
ing, both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  admiration,  and  wrote  in  Latin  with  a 
claflical  purity  not  unbecoming  the  Auguftan 
age 27r.  The  fuccefs,  exhortations,  and  example, 
of  thofe  eminent  men,  and  of  many  others, 
trought  the  flu dy  of  the  Latin  language  into 
fafhion ;  the  barbarous  jargon  formerly  ufed  was 
defpifed;  and  to  be  able  to  fpeak  and  write  pure 
and  claffical  Latin,  was  confidered  as  a  valuable, 
and  even  a  polite  accomplifliment,  to  which  per- 
«i,v*  fons  of  high  rank  and  of  both  fexes  afpired.  To 
affifl  youth  in  the  acquifition  of  this  accomplifh- 
ment,the  greatefl  fcholars  of  the  age,as  Erafmus, 
Linacer,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  many  others,  did 
not  difdain  to  fpend  their  time  in  writing  rudi- 
ments, grammars,  vocabularies,  colloquies,  and 
Other  books.  The  haughty  monarch  Henry  VIII., 
and  his  no  lefs  haughty  miniller  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
ftooped  to  employ  their  pens  in  writing  inflruc- 
tions  to  youth  in  the  ftudy  of  this  favourite 
language.  The  King,  it  is  faid,  wrote  a  treatife 
de  inftituendd  pube,  and  an  Introduction  to 
Grammar;  and  the  Cardinal  compofed  a  fyflem 

271  Sir  Thomas  More,  Do<5tor  Linacer,  William  Lilly,  George 
Buchaananj  &c.  &c. 

Of 
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of  inflruclions  to  beobferved  by  the  matters  in 
the  fchool  he  founded  at  Ipfwich,  his  native 
town 2?2.  The  Cardinal  had  been  a  fchoolmafler, 
.and  was  well  qualified  for givingthefeinftructions, 
which  are  equally  fenfible  and  particular. 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  was  a  great  admirer  of  a 
pure  and  claffical  flyle  in  writing  Latin,  and  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  lludy  of  that  language. 
His  own  letters  are  written  with  greater  purity  and 
elegance  than  thofe  of  any  other  prince  in  Eu- 
rope273. He  put  his  natural  fon,  Alexander  Arch- 
biiliop  of  Saint  Andrew's,  a  moftingenious  youth, 
under  the  care  of  the  great  Erafmus;  and  he  pro- 
cured an  ae~l  of  parliament  to  be  made,  A.  D. 
1496.,  "  obliging  all  barons  and  freeholders  that 
"  are  of  fubilance,  to  put  their  eldeft  fons  to  the 
"  grammar  fchools  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
"  to  remain  there  till  they  were  competently 
"  founded, and  had  perfect  Latin 274."  In  a  word, 
the  Roman  claffics  were  nowftudied  with  fo  much 
diligence,  and  the  capacity  of  imitating  their 
flyle  and  manner  was  fo  much  valued,  that  the 
fixteenth  century  may  very  properly  be  called 
feculum  Latinum,  the  Latin  age. 

The  reftorers  of  learning  found  much  greater  Greek  laiu» 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  §uage* 
language  themfelves,  and  in  perfuading  others  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  either  neceflaryor  ufeful. 
That  copious  and  beautiful  language,  in  which  fo 

272  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  p.  8,  9.     Strype's  Me- 
morials, vol.  i.  p.  223.     Ibid.  Appendix,  No.  35. 

273  Epiftolse  Return  Scotorum,  vol.  i. 
2"  James  l\T.  aft  87. 
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many  of  the  philofophers,  poets,  hiftorians,  and 
orators  of  antiquity  had  written,  was  almoft  quite 
unknown  in  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  celebrated  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam,  the 
moft  zealous  and  fuccefsful  reftorer  of  learning, 
came  into  England  A.  D.  1497.,  and  went  to 
Oxford  with  a  defign  to  teach  Greek;  but  he 
met  with  much  oppofition  and  little  encourage- 
ment. Many  both  of  the  fecular  and  regular 
clergy  declaimed  againft  him  in  the  fchools,  and 
even  in  the  pulpit,  with  great  bitternefs.  They 
railed  particularly  againfl  his  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament, as  a  mod  impious  and  dangerous  book275. 
He  continued,  however,  to  teach  there  a  confi- 
derable  time,  encouraged  by  a  few  ingenious 
men,  who  gladly  received  his  inftructions,  and 
afterwards  communicated  them  to  others,'  by 
which  a  tafte  for  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  language 
was  gradually  excited,  not  only  among  the  youth, 
but  in  fome  members  of  the  univerfity  who  were 
far  advanced  in  life.  In  this,  however,  little  pro- 
grefs  was  made  for  feveral  years,  owing  to  the 
unhappy  ftate  of  the  univerfity,  which  was  fre- 
quently vifited  and  difperfed  by  the  fweating-fick- 
nefs,  diffracted  by  riots,  and  difgraced  by  the  ge- 
neral ignorance  and  profligacy  of  its  members. a?5 
The  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  was  an  event  fa- 
vourable to  learning,for  which  he  had  a  tafte, and 
in  which  he  had  made  fome  proficiency.  He  was 
at  the  fame  time  rich  and  generous,  and  fond  of 
praife,  which  made  many  entertain  hopes  that  he 

2?s  A.  Wood,  Hilt.  Uniyer.  Oxon,  lib.i.  p.  237. 
^9  Ibid*  p.  »40. 
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would  prove  a  liberal  patron  to  men  of  literarjr 
merit.  On  this  event  the  Lord  Mount]  oy,  who  was 
a  great  admirer  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Erafmus, 
preifed  him  to  come  into  England  j  promising 
him  the  patronage  of  the  King,  of  Warham 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  other  great 
men.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and  . 
arrived  in  London,  A.  D.  1509.  After  fpending 
fome  time  with  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  More,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  with  a  defign  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  learning,  and  particularly  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had  been  as  much 
neglected  in  that  as  in  the  other  univerfity.  But 
though  he  was  patronifed  by  the  Chancellor, 
Fifher  Bifliop  of  Rochefter,  and  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  Greek,  he  had  little  fuccefs,  and  found 
the  academicians  of  Cambridge  as  ignorant  and 
averfe  to  iludy  as  thofe  of  Oxford.  He  explain- 
ed the  grammar  of  Chryfotoras  to  a  few  poor 
icholars,  who  could  give  him  little  or  nothing  for 
his  labour  j  and  his  expences  far  exceeded  his 
gains  *77.  So  difficult  was  it  to  roufe  the  ftudents 
of  thcf^  times  from  that  lethargy  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  and  to  correct  the  bad  tafte  they  had 
contracted. 

The  dhTenfion  between  thefriendsand  enemies  Greeks 
of  the  Greek  language  and  learning  at  Oxford  did  '. 
not  terminate  when  Erafmus  left  that  univerfity. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  formed  into  two  par- 
ties; one  of  which  was  called  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other  the  Trojans.   As  the  Trojans  were  the  rnoft 
numerous,  (almoft  all  the  monks  being  true  Tro- 

^7  Dr,  JorUn's  Life  of  Erafaius,  vol.!.  p. 37. 
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jans,)  they  were  the  moll  infolent.  When  a  poor 
Greek  appeared  on  the  ftreet,  or  in  any  public 
place,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Trojans  with  hifTes, 
taunts,  and  iniults  of  all  kinds.  But  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Trojans  were  not  of  long  duration. 
The  King  and  his  great  favourite  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey  having  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
Greeks,  their  numbers,  their  credit,  and  their 
courage  daily  encreafed,  the  Greek  language 
became  a  favourite  fludy,  and  the  Trojans  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field. 2?8 

But  after  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  language  had 
become  fafhionable,  a  controversy  about  the  true 
pronunciation  of  it  arofe  between  Sir  John  Cheke, 
profefTor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  Stephen 
Gardner,  Chancellor  of  that  univerfity  and  Bifhop 
of  Winchefler,  This  controverfy  (a  minute  ac- 
count of  which  cannot  be  introduced  into  gene- 
ral hiftory)  was  conducted  with  great  modefty  and 
learning  by  the  profeffor,  who  proved  by  many 
arguments,  that  the  pronunciation  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  dark  ages  was  abfurd  and 
faulty  in  many  refpe6ls  ;  and  in  particular,  that 
by  giving  the  fame  found  to  feveral  different  let- 
ters, it  deflroyed  the  beauty,  variety,  and  mufical 
fweetnefs  of  the  language,  which  were  reflored  by 
the  new  pronunciation.  To  all  this  the  haughty 
chancellor  replied  by  a  thundering  decree,  de- 
nouncing very  fevere  cenfureson  all  who  dared  to 
drop  the  old,  and  adopt  the  new  pronunciation279. 

278  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univer.  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  246. 

279  Strype's  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  p,  17,  &c.     His  Memorials^ 
vol,i.  p.  3  7 a. 
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On  thisoccafion  reafon  proved  too  ftrong  for  mere 
authority.  The  decree  was  foon  difregarded,  and 
the  new  pronunciation  prevailed,  and  ftill  pre- 
vails. Thus  in  the  fpace  of  about  thirty  years  n 
great  change  was  brought  about  in  the  ftate  of 
learning  and  the  tafte  of  the  learned  in  Britain, 
by  the  labours  of  a  few  aclive  and  ingenious 
men,  in  oppofition  to  inveterate  habits,  ftrong 
prejudices,  and  the  indolence,  ignorance,  dif- 
folute  manners,  and  bad  tafte  that  had  long  reign- 
ed in  the  feminaries  of  learning,  and  were  not 
eaiily  overcome.  The  Roman  and  Greek  claf- 
lics,  which  had  been  long  neglected,  and  almoft 
forgotten,  were  ftudied  with  the  greateft  ardour 
and  fuccefs  ;  and  their  ftyle  and  manner  admir- 
ably well  imitated  by  feveral  Britifh  as  well  as 
foreign  writers  in  this  period250.  Some  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

The  patronage  and  liberality  of  the  great  con-  Wolfey  a. 
tributed  nolefs  than  the  labours  of  the  learned  to  Patronof 

learning. 

the  revival  of  learning ;  nor  was  there  in  thofe 
times  a  more  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men  than  the  famous  Cardinal  Wolfey.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  had  ageniusandtaftefor  learning, 
in  which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in  his 
youth,  and  for  which  he  retained  a  regard  in  his 
higheft  elevation.  "  Politer  learning,"  fays  Eraf- 
mus,  "  as  yet  draggling  with  the  patrons  of  the 
"  ancient  ignorance,  he  upheld  by  his  favour,  de- 
"  fended  by  his  authority,  adorned  by  his  fplen- 

380  See  the  Works  of  More,  Buchannan,  Cheke,  Linacer,  Collet, 
&c,  *c. 
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"  dour9andcherifhedby  hiskindnefs.  Heinvited 
"  all  the  mofl  learned  profefibrs  by  his  noble  fa- 
"  laries.     In  furniihing  libraries  with  all  kinds  of 
"  authors,  of  good  learning,  he  contended  with 
"  Ptolemeus  Philadelphushimfelf,  who  was  more 
"  famous  for  this  than  for  his  kingdom.    He  re- 
"  called  the  three  learned  languages,  without 
*e  which  all  learning  is  lame281."  That  all  this  was 
not  flattery  is  certain.  When  the  Cardinal  vifited 
Oxford  A.  D.  1518., .he  founded  no  fewer  than 
feven  lectures ;  'viz.  in  theology,  civil  Iaw,phyfic, 
philofophy,  mathematics,  Greek,  and  rhetoric; 
and  chofe  the  mofl  learned  men  he  could  procure 
to  read  Ihofe  lectures*52.     He  at  the  fame  time 
intimated  his  intention  of  doing  much  greater 
things  for  the  honour  of  the  univerfity,  and  the 
advancement  of  learning,  which  he  executed  in 
part,  and,  to  his  unfpeakable  forrow,  was  pre- 
i  ;  vented  from  executing  fully,  by  his  unexpected 

fall. 

Schoolmen  The  timeand  thoughts  of  the  reflorers  of  learn- 
ing in  our  prefent  period  were  fo  much  engaged 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  fame  attention  to  the  fciences.  Thefe  re- 
mainednearly  in  the  fame  low  and  wretched  flate 
(a  very  few  excepted)  in  which  they  had  been  in 
the  three  preceding  periods.  The  philofophic  age 
was  not  yet  arrived.  It  would  be  very  improper 
therefore  to  encumber  the  pages  of  general  hiflory 
with  a  dry  detail  of  the  trivial  changes  that  were 
nowmadeinlogic,metaphyfics,  natural  and  moral 

381  ErafmiEpift.  lib.vi.  ep.  ai.  28'  Biographia  Britan. 

vita  Wolfef .     A.  Wood,  Hift.Uniyer.Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  250. 
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philofophy,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  aftronomy, 
&c.     No  genius,  art,  or  induilry,  could  render 
fuch  a  detail  either  inftru6tive  or  entertaining283. 
The  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  philofophy,  of  the 
fchools,  which  were  in  high  reputation  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  gradually  declining  as  a 
better  tafte  prevailed ;  and  as  the  language  of  the 
philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  came  to  be  bet- 
ter underftood,  and  their  works  more  generally 
perufed,  the  barbarous  jargon,  unintelligible  fub- 
tilties,  endlefs  diflinclions,  and  ponderous  works 
of  the  fchoolmen,  came  to  be  neglected' and  de- 
fpifed.  Their volumes,which  had  beenoncehighly 
prized  and  diligently  iludied,  began  to  be  treated 
with  great  contempt,  and  put  to  the  moil  ignomi- 
nious ufes.  The  commiffioners  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1535., 
wrote  thus  to  the  Lord  Cromwell :  "  We  have 
"  let  Dunce  in  Bocardo,  and  have  utterly  banifh- 
"  ed  him  Oxford  for  ever,   witli   all   his  blind 
"  glofles ;  and  he  is  now  made  a  common  fervant 
"  to  every  man,  fail  nailed  up  upon  pofts  in  all 
"  common  houfes  of  eafement.    The  fecond  time 
"  \ve  came  to  New  College,  after  we  had  declared 
"  your  injunctions,  we  found  all  the  great  qua- 
"  drant  court  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce,  (Jo- 
"  hannes  Duns  Scotus^)  the  wind  blowing  tiiem 
"  into  every  corner ZS4."      The  works  of  the 
other  fchoolmen  no  doubt  fhared  the  fame  fate, 
thofe  of  Thomas  Aquinas   perhaps   excepted, 
as  he  was  the  King's  favourite  author. 

2S3  See  vol.  vi.  0.4.  fe&.i. — vol  viii.  and  x.  0.4.  fe<5l.  I. 

284  Strype's  Memorials,  vol. i.  p.  210.     A.  Wood,  lib.i.  p.  260- 
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School  di-        The  theology  of  the  fchoolmen  received  as 
vmity.        fevere  a  blow,  and  underwent  as  great  a  change  at 
this  time,  as  their  philofophy  ;  and  the  ftudy  of 
the  languages,  particularly  the  Greek,  contributed 
as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period,  very  few  theologians  under- 
ftoodthe  original  languages  either  of  the  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  or  made  the  Scriptures  their 
iludy.  The  Bible  divines  had  been  gradually  de- 
crealing  in  their  credit  and  in  their  numbers  from 
the  thirteenth   century,   and  in    the  fifteenth 
they  were  almoft  quite  extinct 2Ss.  The  profeflbrs 
of  divinity  read  lectures  only  on  the  fentences  of 
Peter  Lombard,  or  on  the  fumms,  as  they  were 
called,  of  other  fchoolmen.    But  when  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  language  began  to  prevail,  in  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  feveral  of  the  clergy  applied  to 
that  ftudy,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  New 
Teftament  in  the  original ;  of  which  an  edition 
was  publifhed  byErafmus  A.D.  I5I5.285  But  thefe 
ftudies  were  thought  to  be  dangerous,  and  were 
difcouraged  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  as 
tending  to  make  thofe  who  applied  to  them  here- 
tics. I tfoon  appeared  that  they  had  that  tendency, 
and  that  they  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation 
that  followed.     The  tafte,  however,  that  feveral 
ingenious   men   had   contracted  for  this  new 
learning,  as  it  was  called,  was  fo  ftrong,  that 
they  were  not  deterred  by  reproaches,  threats, 
and  dangers,from  communicating  theknowledge 
they  had  acquired,  and  recommending  the  fame 

2'5  See  vol.  viii.  ch,  4,  fed.  i.  ™  Erafm.  Epift.  181. 
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fludies  to  others.  Do6lor  John  Collet,  the  foun- 
der of  St.PauPsfchool,andoneof  the  naoft  zealous 
revivers  of  learning,  read  public  lectures  at  Ox- 
ford,  A.D.  1497.,  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  without 
fee  or  reward.  Thefe  lectures  ex  cited  great  curio- 
fity,  and  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences ; 
but  the  lecturer  was  foon  interrupted,  by  an  ac- 
cufation  of  herefy  that  was  brought  againft  him 
before  Archbifhop  Warham,  who  had  fo  great 
an  efteem  for  him,  on  account  of  his  virtue  and 
learning,  that  hedifcouraged  the  profecution,and 
finTered  him  to  efcape287.  After  Doctor  Collet  was 
appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  A.D.  1505.,  he 
preached  every  Sunday  in  that  cathedral,  in  an  un- 
common ftrain  of  eloquence,  boldly  condemning 
the  cold  unaffecting  manner  in  which  the  clexgy 
in  general  read  their  fermons ;  the  worfhip  of 
images  ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  and  feveral 
fuperflitious  ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  en- 
couraged his  friend  William  Grocine,  another  of 
the  revivers  of  learning,  to  read  lectures  on  the 
New  Teftament  in  St.  Paul's,  which  were  well  at- 
tended, and  much  admired288.  Thefe  fermons  and 
lectures,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  together 
with  the  writings  of  Erafmus,  and  the  other  revi- 
vers of  learning,  dimin  ifhed  the  reputation  of  fcho- 
laftic  divinity,  and  excited  in  the  minds  of  many, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  defire  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  of  drawing 
their  religious  opinions  from  thofe  facred  foun- 
tains, even  before  Luther  began  the  reformation 
in  Germany.  The  revivers  of  learning,  therefore, 

3S?  Knight's  Life  of  QoUet,  p.jo.  288  Id.  ibid. 
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contributed  not  a  little  to  difcredit  the  artificial 
theology  of  the  fchools,and  tointroduce  the  ftudy 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  they  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  (fome  of  them  without  intending  it) 
for  receiving  the  do6lrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Of  this  the  enemies  of  the  new  learning  were  not 
ignorant;  and  they  hated  Eraftnus,  who  they  faid 
had  laid  the  egg,  almofl  as  much  as  they  hated 
Luther,  who  they  faid  had  hatched  it. 289 

Phyfic,Turgery,and  all  the  branches  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  were  in  a  very  imperfect  ilate  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  and  even  at  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  This  we  learn  from  ana6l 
of  parliament  made,  A.D.  1511.:  "  The  fcience 
"  and  cunning  of  phylic  and  furgery  (to  the  per- 
"  fe6l  knowledge  whereof  be  requifite  both  great 
"  learning  and  ripe  experience)  is  daily  within 
"  this  realm  exercifed  by  a  great  multitude  of 
"  ignorant  perfons,  of  whom  the  greater  parthave 
"  no  manner  of  infight  in  the  fame,  nor  in  any 
"  other  kind  of  learning  ;  fome  alfo  ken  no  let- 
u  ters  on  the  book ;  fo  far  forth,  that  common 
"  artificers,  as  fmiths,  weavers,  and  women, 
"  boldly  and  accuftomably,take  upon  them  great 
"  cures,  and  things  of  great  difficulty,  in  which 
"  they  partly  ufe  forcery  and  witchcraft,  partly 
"  apply  fuch medicines  unto  the  difeafeasbevery 
"  notious,  and  nothing  meet  therefor,  to  the 
"  high  difpleafure  of  God,  great  infamy  to 
"  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt,  damage, 
"  and  deilru6lion  of  many  of  the  King's  liege 
u  Pe°ple>  m°ft  efpecially  of  them  that  cannot 

2*9  Jortin's  Life  of  Erafmui,  palfim. 
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"  difcern  the  uncunning  from  the  cunning*90.'' 
To  prevent  thefe  evils  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
perfon  fhould  act  as  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  inLon- 
don,  or  within  feven  miles  of  it,  till  he  was  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  the  Biihop  of  London  or 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  affifted  by  four  doctors  of 
phyfic  or  four  expert  furgeons,  under  the  penalty 
of  fix  pounds  for  every  month  he  had  acted ;  one 
half  to  the  King,  and  the  other  to  the  informer; 
and  that  no  perfon  mould  practife  in  any  other 
partof  England,  without  a  licence  from  thebifhop 
of  the  diocefe,  under  the  fame  penalty.     The 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  two  univeriities  were 
fecured.     This  law  feems  to  have  given  a  check 
to  quackery,  and  to  have  diminilhed  the  number 
of  practitioners  of  furgery  in  London.     For  two 
years  after,  the  incorporation  of  furgeons  in  Lon- 
don, which  confided  only  of  twelve  perfons,  peti- 
tioned parliament  to  be  exempted  from  the  obli- 
gation of  bearing  arms  and  of  ferving  on  juries, 
that  they  might  be  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  attend 
their  practice.     Their  petition  was  granted,  and 
that  exemption  is  flill  enjoyed  by  the  faculty  *9'. 
The  parliament  feems  to  have  fuppofed  that 
twelve  regular  furgeons  would  always  be  fufficient 
for  London  ;  as  by  the  laft  article  in  the  act  the 
exemption  is  reitricted  to  that  number  29\     How 
ftiort-fighted  are  the  greateil  affemblies ! 

To  refcue  the  practice  of  phyfic  out  of  the  ig-  College  of 
noble  and  unworthy  hands  by  which  it  had  been 

**»  Stat.  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  n. 
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difgraced,  and  had  done  fo  much  mifchief,  another 
defigu  was  foon  after  formed  and  executed.  This 
was  the  inflitution  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians  in  London.     This  defign,  it  is  said,  was 
formed  by  Do6lor  Thomas  Linacer,  phyfician  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  patronifed  by  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
at  whofe  delire  the  King  granted  a  charter  Sep- 
tember 23d,  A.D.  1518*,  incorporating  Doctors 
John  Chambre,  Thomas  Linacer,  FerdinandoDe 
Victoria,  his  own  three  phyficians,  with  Nicholas 
Hatfwell,  John  Francifco,  and  Robert  Yaxley, 
phyficians,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  thefaculty 
in  the  city  of  London,  into  one  body,  community, 
and  perpetual  college.     To  this  college  Henry 
granted  various  rights,  powers,  and  immunities, 
by  his  charter;  fuch  as,  a  right  toelec"l  a  prefident 
annually  for  the  government  of  the  college ;  to 
have  a  common  feal  to  purchafe  lands  to  a  certain 
value  j  to  fue  and  to  be  fuedby  the  name  and  title 
of  The  Prefident  and  Community  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians  in  London  ;  and  to  make  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  col- 
lege.    He  granted  them  a  power  to  prac"life  as 
phyficians  in  London,  and  feven  miles  round  it ; 
and  that  none  who  were  not  licenfed  by  the  col- 
lege  mould  pra6life  within  that  bounds,  under 
the  penalty  of  paying  five  pounds  for  every 
month  they  pra6tifed.     He  gave  them  power  to 
choofe  four  of  their  members  annually,  to  fuper- 
intend  anddifcover  allirregular  prac~litioners,and 
to  punifh  them  by  fines,  amerciaments,  imprifon- 
ments,  and  other  fit  and  reafonable  ways.     They 
Ijad  alfo  authority  to  vifit  all  apothecaries'  fliops, 

and 
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and  examine  their  medicines,  as  often  as  they 
thought  it  neceffary  or  proper.  Finally,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  and  their  licentiates  were  ex- 
empted from  bearing  arms  or  ferving  on  juries. 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  parliament  A.  D. 
J523«293  This  institution  was  intended  and  cal- 
culated to  raife  the  reputation  of  the  medical  pro- 
feflion,  and  prevent  thepeople  frombeingimpofed 
upon  by  bold  and  ignorant  adventurers,  who 
Iported  with  their  lives,  and  robbed  them  of  their 
money.  Thefe  two  acts  of  parliament,  which 
were  for  fome  time  ftrictly  executed,  had  one  re- 
markable effect: — by  greatly  diminifhing  the 
number  of  practitioners,  they  made  the  regular 
practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery  exceedingly  lucra- 
tive. "  The  moil  effectual  fecurity  againfl  po- 
"  verty,"  faith  Erafmus,  "  is  the  art  of  medicine, 
"  which  of  all  arts  is  the  moft  remote  from 
«  mendicity.'* 294 

The  wifeft  legiflators  do  not  forefee  all  the  con-  Surgeon* 
fequences  of  their  laws.  The  act  3  Hen.  VIII.  in 
favour  of  the  incorporation  of  furgeons  in  London, 
proved  very  inconvenient  and  oppreffive ;  and 
that  incorporation  profecuted  many  well-mean- 
ing charitable  perfons,  who  endeavoured  to  affift 
their  poor  neighbours  in  diftrefs,  with  fo  much 
feverity,  that  parliament  found  it  neceffary  to 
interpofe.  An  act  was  accordingly  made, 
35  Hen.  VIII.  A.  D.  1543.,  reprefenting  in  the 
preamble,  "  That  fince  the  act  made  in  the  third 
"  of  that  king,  the  company  and  fellowfliip  of  the 
"  furgeons  of  London,  minding  only  their  own 

3)3  15  Hen. VIII.  0.5.  J'4  Erafnai  Opera,  tom.v.  p.66i. 
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"  lucures,  and  nothing  the  profit  or  eafe  of  thedif- 
<e  eafed  and  patient,  have  fued,  troubled,  and 
"  vexed  divers  honeft  perfons,  as  well  men  as 
"  women,  whom  God  hath   endured  with  the 
<c  knowledge  of  the  nature,  kind,  and  operation 
"  of  certain  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  and  the 
66  ufing  and  miniftering  them  to  fuch  as  been 
"  pained  with  cuflomable  difeafes;  as  women's 
<c  breads  being  fore,  a  pin  and  web  in  the  eye, 
"  uncomes   of  hands,  burnings,  fcalding,  fore 
"  mouths,  the  flone,  flrangury,  faucelim,  mor- 
"  phew,  and  fuch  other  difeafes ;  and  yet  the 
"  faid  perfons  have  not  taken  any  thing  for  their 
"  pains  or  cunning,  but  have  minidered  the  fame 
"  to  poor  people,  only  for  neighbourhood  and 
"  God's  fake,  and  of  pity  and  charity."    To  pre- 
vent thefe  vexatious  profecutions,  it  was  enacted, 
"  That  it  fhall  henceforth  be  lawful  to  every  per- 
"  fon,  being  the  king's  fubje6l,  havingknowledge 
"  and  experience  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  roots, 
"  and  waters,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  fame,  by 
"  fpeculation  or  practice,  to  praclife,  ufe,  and 
"  rninider,  in  and  to  any  outward  fore,  uncome, 
"  wound,  apoftemations,  outward  fwelling,  and 
"  difeafe,  any  herb  or  herbs,  ointments,  baths, 
"  pultefs,  and  emplaiders,  according  to  their 
*c  cunning,  experience,  and  knowledge,  in  any 
"  of  the  difeafes,  fores,  and  maladies  beforefaid, 
"  and  all  other  like  to  the  fame,  or  drinks  for  the 
"  flone,  drangury,  or  agues,  without  fuit,  vex- 
"  ation,  penalty,  or  lofs  of  their  goods  Z9S."     In 
this  flatute  the  parliament  gave  the  furgeons  of 
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London  a  very  bad  chara6ler:  "  Moft  part  of  the 
"  faid  craft  of  furgeons  have  fmall  cunning,  yet 
"  they  will  take  great  lums  of  money  and  do 
"  little  therefor  ;  and  by  reafon  thereof,  they  do 
"  often  times  impair  and  hurt  their  patients, 
"  rather  than  do  them  good.  It  is  now  well 
"  known,  that  the  furgeons  admitted  will  do  no 
£C  cure  to  any  perfon,  but  where  they  (hall  know 
"  to  be  rewarded  with  a  greater  fum  and  reward 
"  than  the  cure  extendeth  unto:  for  in  cafe  they 
"  would  minuter  their  cunning  unto  fore  people 
"  unrewarded,  there  fhould  not  fo  many  rot  and 
"  perifii  to  death  ;  for  lack  or  help  of  furgery, 
"  as  daily  do29'."  This  odious  character  will 
not  apply  to  their  fucceflbrs  in  the  prefent  age. 
Humane  and  ikilful  phyficians  and  furgeons 
were  never  more  necefl'ary  than  in  the  period  we  eafes' 
are  now  examining.  Befides  the  difeafes  for- 
merly known,  two  new  ones  broke  out  at  this 
time  with  great  violence,  and  made  prodigious 
havoc.  Thefe  were  the  fweating  ficknefs  and  the 
lues  venerea.  Of  the  firfl  of  thefe  difeafes  an 
account  hath  been  already  given297.  Of  the  fe- 
cond,  a  very  Ihort  one  will  be  fufficient.  The 
moil  probable  relation  of  the  firft  appearance  of 
the  lues  venerea  in  Europe  feems  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  famous  Chriflopher  Columbus,  the 
difcoverer  of  the  new  world,  landed  on  the 
iirfl  ifland  he  faw  in  thofe  unknown  regions  in 
December,  A.D.  1492.,  and  called  it  Hifpaniola. 
There  his  men  contracted  that  difeafe  by  their 
intercourfe  withthe  women  of  the  country,  Where 

}*  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.8.  2y7  See  vol.x.  ch.4.  fea.i.  p.iaz. 
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it  had  long  prevailed,  and  communicated  it  to 
the  people  of  Barcelona  on  their  arrival  in  that 
city  in  March,  A.  D.  1493.,  where  it  foon  raged 
with  ib  much  violence,  that  it  excited  univerfal 
horror  and  confirmation.  They  considered  it 
as  a  plague  fent  immediately  from  Heaven  as  a 
punimment  for  their  fins,  and  endeavoured  to 
appeafe  the  offendedDeity  by  mafles,  proceffions, 
prayers,  and  alms.  Several  companies  of  fol- 
diers,  who  were  generally  infe6led  with  this  new 
difeafe,  were  fent  from  Barcelona,  A.  D.  1494., 
to  reinforce  the  Spanifh  army  in  Naples,  for  the 
defence  of  that  kingdom  againil  a  French  army 
which  invaded  it  that  year.  What  execution 
thefe  foldiers  did  in  the  war  is  not  recorded,  but 
they  did  great  execution  by  propagating  their 
new  diftemper  in  the  Spanifti  and  French  armies, 
and  in  the  country  around.  The  French,  on  their 
return  into  their  own  country,  A,D.  1495.,  car" 
ried  this  pernicious  prefent  with  them,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  was  diffufed  into  every  corner  of  Eu- 
rope 29S.  In  France  it  was  called  the  Neapolitan, 
and  in  Italy  it  was  called  the  French  difeafe ; 
neither  of  thefe  nations  being  ambitious  of  having 
its  name.  The  phyficians  flood  aghaft  at  its  firft 
appearance,  and  none  but  the  moil  ignorant  and 
impudent  empirics  pretended  to  give  the  unhappy 
patients  any  relief.  Under  their  management 
many  died  miferably,  and  many  of  thofe  who  fur- 
vived  were  wretched  in  themfelves,  and  objects 
of  difguft  to  others.  The  two  mighty  rivals, 
Charfes  V.  and  Francis  I.,  were  both  infedted 
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with  this  difeafe,  and  to  the  lafl  of  thefe  princes 
it  proved  fatal  2".  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  ac- 
cufation  brought  by  the  houie  of  peers,  A.  D. 
1529.5  againftthe  great  Cardinal  Wolfey,  "  That 
"  knowing  himfelf  to  have  the  fpul  and  conta- 
44  gious  difeafe  of  the  great  pox  broken  out  upon 
44  him  in  divers  places  of  his  body,  he  came 
"  daily  to  Your  Grace,  rowning  in  your  ear,  and 
44  blowing  upon  Your  moft  noble  Grace  with  his 
"  perilous  and  infective  breath,  to  the  marvel- 
"  lous  danger  of  Your  Highnefs,  if  God  of  his  in- 
46  finite  goodnefs  had  not  better  provided'  for 
44  Your  Highnefs300."  So  dangerous  and  fo  infec- 
tious was  this  difeafe  believed  to  be  at  that  time. 
Ey  degrees  the  virulence  of  this  odious  diftemper, 
and  the  conflernation  occafioned  by  its  firfl  ap- 
pearance, began  to  abate,  and  phyficians  became 
better  acquainted  with  its  caufes,  its  fymptoms, 
and  its  cure.  But  thefe  are  not  proper  fubjecls 
for  general  hiftory. 

SECT.  II. 

Hi/lory   of  the  moft   learned    Men   who  Jlourifhed   in 
Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485.,  to  A.  D.  1547. 

A  MONG  tHe  learned  men  who  have  flourifhed 
^V  in  the  fame  period,  in  any  nation,  many  of 
them  may  have  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  cele- 
brity in  their  own  times,  but  few  of  them  have  had 
their  names  tranfmitted  with  honour  to  poflerity 
in  the  annals  of  their  country,  on  account  of  the 
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fuperior  excellence  and  utility  of  their  works. 
Mediocrity  is  common,  but  is  foon  forgotten ; 
excellence  is  rare,  but  is  long  remembered.  It 
will  be  fufficient,  therefore,  and  all  that  can  be 
expe6led  in  this  place,  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
thofe  few  ingenious  and  ufeful  men  who  were  the 
chief  inftruments  of  the  revival  of  polite  learning 
and  good  tafle  in  Britain  in  our  prefent  period, 
from  which  we  derive  fo  many  innocent  and  ra- 
tional pleafures,  as  well  as  other  advantages. 
Erafmus.  Though  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam  was  not  a  na- 
tive of  Britain,  he  refidedfeveral  years  in  England 
at  different  times;  and  by  his  teaching,  his  con- 
verfation,  and  his  writings,  he  contributed  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  man,  to  in- 
fpire  a  tafte  for  the  fludy  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  claffics,  which  was  the  firfl  ftage  in  the 
reftoration  of  learning.  He  was  born  at  Rotter- 
dam, A.D.  1467.,  and  educated  at  an  illuftrious 
fchool  in  Daventer,  where  be  began  to  difplay 
that  extraordinary  genius,  and  that  ardent  love  of 
learning,  which  afterwards  rendered  him  fo  famous 
and  fo  ufeful.  Having  loft  both  his  parents  when 
he  was  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  his  three  un- 
faithful guardians  confpired  to*  make  him  a  monk, 
thattheymightpoffefsthemfelvesofhispatrimony. 
His  averfion  to  that  way  of  life  was  ftrong,  and 
he  long  refifted  all  the  means  that  were  ufed  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  embrace  it.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  overcome;  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age  he  made  his  profeffion,  in 
a  convent  of  regular  canons,  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance. ^He  was  not  long  immured  in  his  mo- 
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naftery.  The  genius  of  young  Erafmus,  and  his 
averfion  to  the  way  of  life  he  had  relu&antly 
embraced,  were  not  unknown  to  many;  and  at 
length  Henry  a  Bergis,  Archbifhop  of  Cambray, 
took  him  out  of  his  confinement  into  his  own 
family  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  He  continued  to  wear  the  habit  of  his 
order  for  fome  time,  and  was  ordained  a  priefl 
two  years  after  he  left  his  monaftery,  to  which  he 
was  determined  never  to  return  ;  and,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pope's  fecretary,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  molt  eloquent  and  pathetic  letter,  he  obtained  a 
breve  from  Julius  II.  releafing  him  from  his  mo- 
naftic  vows  and  habit.  Being  now  at  liberty,  he 
applied  with  ardour  to  his  ftudies,  and  vifited 
France,  Italy,  and  England,  to  communicate  and 
to  increafe  his  knowledge.  In  all  thefe  countries 
he  was  well  received,  and  even  courted,  by  per- 
fons  of  the  highefl  rank  and  greateft  merit,  who 
folicited  his  friendfliip,  and  were  proud  of  being 
numbered  among  his  patrons.  Attempts  were 
every  where  made  to  retain  him,  by  the  offer  of 
comfortable  ftations,  and  the  promife  of  more 
fplendid  eftablilhments.  But  he  preferred  liberty 
to  everything,  andwould  accept  of  no  preferment 
that  laid  him  under  the  leaft  reftraint.  For  feveral 
years  he  led  a  wandering  unfettled  life,  depending 
for  his  fubliflence  on  the  penfions  of  his  patrons, 
the  occafional  gifts  of  his  friends,  and  the  money 
he  received  from  his  pupils.  As  he  was  a  bad  ceco- 
nomift,  and  his  income  was  precarious,  he  was 
fometimes  reduced  to  ftraits,  and  forced  to  make 
complaints.  "  If  I  could  get  money,"  fajd  he, 
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in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  would  firfl 
"  purchafe  Greek  books,  and  fecondly  cloaths." 
Few  fcholars  would  obferve  the  fame  order.  On 
the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII. ,  a  young,  rich,  and 
generous  prince,  he  was  invited  by  his  friend 
William  Lord  Mountjoy  to  come  once  more  into 
England,  and  encouraged  to  entertain  the  moft 
fanguine  hopes.  He  complied  with  the  invita- 
tion, and  met  with  the  moil  flattering  reception, 
which  afforded  the  faireft  profpec~ls.  "  The  King 
"  himfelf,"  fays  he,  "  a  little  before  his  father's 
"  death,  when  I  was  in  Italy,  wrote  me  with  his 
"  own  hand  a  very  friendly  letter,  and  he  now 
"  fpeaks  of  me  in  the  moil  honourable  and  af- 
"  fectionate  manner.  Every  time  that  I  falute 
"  him  he  embraces  me  moft  obligingly,  and  looks 
"  kindly  upon  me;  and  it  plainly  appears  that  he 
"  not  only  fpeaks  but  thinks  well  of  me.  The 
<c  Queen  hath  endeavoured  to  have  me  for  her 
u  preceptor.  Every  one  knows,  that  if  I  would 
"  but  live  a  few  months  at  court,  the  King  would 
"  give  me  as  many  benefices  as  I  could  defire. 
u  But  I  efteem  all  things  lefs  than  the  leifure 
"  which  I  enjoy,  and  the  labours  and  ftudies  in 
"  which  I  am  occupied.  The  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
"  terbury,  primate  of  England  and  chancellor 
"  of  the  kingdom,  a  learned  and  worthy  man, 
"  loves  me  as  though  he  were  my  father  or  my 
"  brother ;  and  to  (hew  you  the  fincerity  of  his 
"  friendfhip,  he  hath  given  me  a  living  worth 
c<  about  a  hundred  nobles,  which,  at  my  requeft, 
"  he  hath  lince  changed  into  a  penfion  of  a  hun- 
"  dred  crowns  on  my  refignation.  Within  thefe 
"  few  years  he  hath  given  me  more  than  four  hun- 
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"  dred  nobles  without  my  afking.  One  day  he 
"  gave  me  an  hundred  and  fifty.  From  the  libe- 
"  ralityofother  bifhops  I  have  receivedmore  than 
cc  an  hundred.  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  former- 
"  ly  my  difciple,  gives  me  a  yearly  penfion  of  an 
"  hundred  crowns.  The  King  and  the  Bifhop  of 
"  Lincoln,  [Wolfey,]  who  by  the  King's  favour 
"  isomnipotent,make  me  magnificent  promifes." 
But  all  thefe  magnificent  promifes  came  to  no- 
thing, and  none  of  them  were  performed.  The 
caufe  of  this  is  not  certainly  known  :  but  it  dif- 
gufted  Erafmus  fo  much,  that  after  a  long  refi- 
dence  of  about  five  years,  he  left  England  in  dif- 
content,  A.D.  1 5 1 6.,  and  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return.  During  that  refidence  he  contri- 
buted very  much  to  diffufe  and  cherim  a  tafte  for 
the  fludy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  claffics,  and  of 
other  ufeful  learning.  As  the  fubfequent  events 
of  this  great  man's  life  do  not  properly  come  with- 
in our  plan,  the  reader  mufl  be  referred  to  the 
works  quoted  below  for  a  full  account  of  them, 
and  of  his  many  learned,  inftru6live,  and  enter- 
taining publications,  where  he  will  alfo  find  the 
authorities  for  what  is  above  related 301.  Not  to 
leave  this  article  quite  imperfect,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  a  few  particulars.  Soon  after  Erafmus 
fettled  on  the  continent,  Luther  began  his  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  church  of  Rome;  and  when  thecontefl 
became  ferious  and  important,  both  parties  en- 
deavoured to  engage  him  to  efpoufe  their  caufe. 
No  man  was  more  fenfibleof  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  or  more  fincerely  wifhed  for  their  reform- 

301  Knights',  Bayle's,  Le  Clerc'*,  and  Jortin's  Lires  of  Erafinuf. 
Du  Pin,  cent.xvi,  b.^. 
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ation, which  he  flattered  hitnfelf  mightbebrought 
about  by  the  gentle  method  of  remonftrances,  ar- 
guments, and  perfuafions.  Being  naturally  timid, 
he  was  terrified  at  the  violence  he  obferv7ed  on 
both  fides.     He  had  not  courage  to  join  the  re- 
formers, who  he  believed  would  be  crulhcd  by 
the  fuperior  power  of  their  adverfaries.    His  iin- 
cerity  would  not  fuffer  him  to  appear  in  defence 
of  errors  and  abfurdities  which  he  detefted  and 
defpifed.    This  referve  was  offenfive  to  both  par- 
ties, who  attacked  him  in  many  publications ; 
almoft  with  equal  feverity.    This  led  him,  in  the 
lad  years  of  his  life,  to  fpend  too  much  of  his  time 
in  repelling  thefe  attacks.     At  length  this  mofl 
eminent  of  the  reftorers  of  learning  to  whofe 
works  millions  have  been   indebted  for  enter- 
tainment and  inftruclion,  worn  out  with  unre- 
mitting ftudy,  and  a  complication  of  difeafes, 
died  at  Bafil,  a  Proteflant  city,  in  the  arms  of  his 
Proteflant  friends,  July  12.,  A.D.  1536.,  in  the 
fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  perfon  he  was 
rather  below  the  middle  flature,  elegantly  but 
delicately  formed,  his  complexion  fair,  his  hair 
yellow,  his  eyes  grey,  his  countenance  cheerful, 
his  voice  low,  his  elocution  agreeable,   and  his 
converfation  exceedingly  pleafant  and  facetious. 
He  was  a  warm  and  Heady  friend  and  a  pla- 
cable   enemy,  humane   and  charitable  to  the 
indigent,  and  to  young  fcholars  of  whom  he 
entertained  a  good  opinion  he  was  liberal  and 
munificent.     His  reading  wras  extenfive,  and  his 
memory  retentive  aim  oft  to  a  miracle.     To  him 
the  world  owes  the  revival  of  the  belles  lettres,  of 
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critical  learning,  and  of  a  good  tafte.  In  a  word, 
be  was  at  once  the  greatelt  wit  and  the  moil 
learned  man  of 'the  age  in  which  he  flouriflied.302 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng-  sir  Tho- 
Jand,  the  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Erafmus,  mas  More* 
Avas,  next  to  him,  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  and 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  chief  re- 
ftorers  of  learning.  He  was  born  in  London  A.D. 
1480;  and  being  the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  More, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  great  pains 
were  taken  in  his  education,  which  he  received 
partly  at  Cambridge,  and  partly  in  the  family 
of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury, 
He  gave  early  and  linking  proofs  of  an  uncom- 
mon genius;  and  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  had  acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  had  ftudied  rhe- 
toric and  feveral  otherbranches  of  learning.  When 
he  was  about  twenty,  he  became  a  kind  of  devo- 
tee, failed  frequently,  wore  a  hair  (hirt,  flept  upon 
boards,  and  had  a  great  inclination  to  enter  into 
the  Francifcan  order.  From  this,  however,  he 
was  diverted  by  his  friends  ;  and  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  his  father,  whom  he  never  dif- 
obeyed,  he  applied  to  the  iludy  of  the  law.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  foon  became  confpi- 
cuous  by  the  eloquence  of  his  pleadings,  and  was 
retained  in  aim  oft  every  caufe  of  importance.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made  a  diftinguilhed 
figure  as  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in 
oppoiition  to  the  court,  when  oppofition  was 
more  dangerous  than  it  hath  been  in  later  times. 

*M  Beatus  Rhrinanus,  vita  Erafmi. 
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In  particular,  he  oppofed  a  bill  that  was  brought 
into  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1503.,  for  a  fubfidy  and 
three  fifteenths,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princefs 
Margaret  to  the  King  of  Scots,  with  fuch  force 
of  reafoning  that  it  was  rejected.  At  the  accef- 
lion  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  More's  reputation  and 
bulinefs  were  both  very  great.  But  in  the  midftof 
the  greateft  hurry  of  bufinefs,  in  which  the  whole 
day  was  occupied,  he  dole  time  from  his  fleep  to 
purfue  his  favourite  ftudies,  to  correfpond  with 
many  learned  men  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
compofe  his  Utopia,  which  was  publifhed  A.  D. 
1516.  It  was  univerfally  admired,  tranflated 
into  feveral  languages,  and  raifed  his  reputation 
not  a  little.  Soon  after  this,  Cardinal  Wolfey 
cafl  his  eyes  upon  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  and  made 
him  propofals  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  at  firft 
declined ;  ubut  afterwards  complying,  he  was 
knighted,  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, appointed  matter  of  requefts,  and  treaiurer 
of  the  exchequer,  A.  D.  1520.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  feveral  embaffies,  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himfelf  with  ability  and  fuccefs.  When 
Henry  VIII.  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  his  learning  and  the 
pleafantry  of  his  converfation,  that  he  fent  fre- 
quently  for  him  to  entertain  and  divert  him.  This 
was  very  diiagreeable  to  Sir  Thomas,  as  it  con- 
fumed  too  much  of  his  time;  and  he  made  ufe  of  a 
ilratagem  to  get  rid  of  this  royal  interruption 
which  few  would  have  employed.  He  affedled 
to  be  very  dull  and  unentertaining  feveral  times 
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fucceffi  vely,  and  was  no  more  fent  for;  facrificing 
the  reputation  of  a  wit  and  the  converfation  of  a 
king  to  fave  his  time.  Though  he  was  now  a 
courtier  and  a  placeman,  he  was  ftill  a  patriot, and 
boldly  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  favourite  mi- 
nifter  when  he  thought  them  wrong.  Of  this  he 
gave  a  remarkable  proof  when  he  was  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  A.  D.  1523.,  which  hath 
been  already  related303.  He  had  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  A.D.  1526., 
and  he  probably  retained  it  till  he  was  advanced 
to  a  higher.  At  length,  on  the  fall  of  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  the  King  fixed  upon  Sir  Thomas  More 
as  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  him  as  lord 
chancellor  of  England  ;  and  he  was  the  firft  lay- 
man that  held  that  high  office.  The  feals  were 
delivered  to  him  Odlober  25th,  A.D.  1530.,  and 
he  accepted  of  them  with  real  reluctance,  for 
which  he  had  good  reafon.  The  affair  of  the  di- 
vorce, which  he  difapproved,  was  then  in  agita- 
tion ;  he  knew  the  impetuous  fpirit  of  the  King, 
that  he  would  not  hefitate  one  moment  to  facri- 
fice  thofe  who  had  been  moft  dear  to  him,  when 
they  obftru6led  the  gratification  of  a  reigning 
paffion;  and  he  juftly  apprehended  that  holding 
fo  high  an  office  in  thefe  circumftances  would 
involve  him  in  difficulties  and  dangers.  He  held 
this  office  about  two  years  and  feven  months, 
and  difcharged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  ability, 
integrity,  and  diligence.  The  reformers  indeed 
complained,  that  when  he  was  in  power  he  en- 
couraged and  aflifted  the  clergy  in  all  their  cru- 

f  See  chap.  I.  feft.  *. 
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cities  to  thofe  who  were  called  heretics ;  and 
they  give  fome  examples  of  this  that  are  truly 
(hocking304.  Thefe  complaints  were  probably 
exaggerated,  but  they  were  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  all  his 
great  and  good  qualities,  had  alfo  great  defects. 
It  appears  from  his  own  words,  that  he  was  de- 
voted to  the  Pope  and  clergy  in  all  things,  and 
that  his  hatred  to  thofe  who  difputed  any  of  their 
claims,  or  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  was 
excefiive  and  inveterate  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was 
a  fuperflitious  bigot ;  and  there  is  nothing  fo  apt 
to  pervert  the  beft  natures,  and  prompt  them  to 
the  word  actions,  as  fuperilition  and  bigotry. 
He  refigned  the  feals  May  i6th,  A.D.  1533.,  to 
avoid  the  ftorm  which  he  faw  approaching.  By 
the  refignation  of  his  office  he  was  reduced  at 
once  from  opulence  to  an  income  of  about  lool. 
a-year.  This  obliged  him  to  part  with  his  three 
daughters,  their  hufbands  and  families,  who  had 
all  hitherto  refided  with  him,  and  to  difmifs  his 
unneceflary  fervants.  Determined  never  to  en- 
gage in  public  bufinefs,  he  lived  with  great  pri- 
.  vacy  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea,  fpending  moft  of  his 
time  in  his  ftudies  and  devotions.  But  he  was 
not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this  privacy.  The 
act  of fupremacy  pafTed  A.D.  1534.,  andtheoath 
enjoined  by  that  act  being  tendered  to  him,  he? 
refufed  to  take  it,  and  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the 
Tower.  While  he  lay  in  the  Tower,  many  endea- 
vours  were  ufed  by  his  friends  toprevailupon  him 
to  take  the  oath  ;  and  when  arguments  failed  to 

*°4  Fox,  p. 976,    Strype's  Memorials,  yol.i.  p.aoi,&c. 
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perfuade,  both  threats  and  protnifes  were  em- 
ployed:  but  he  remained  inflexible.  An  account 
of  his  trial  and  execution  hath  been  already  given, 
and  needs  not  be  repeated  ;  and  for  a  more  cir- 
cumftantial  relation  of  his  a<5lions,  his  writings, 
his  manners,  his  virtues,  and  his  failings,  than 
the  nature  and  limits  of  this  work  will  admit,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  quoted  below305. 

If  the  exacl  order  of  time  had  been  obferved,  William 
William  Grocyn would  havebeen  firft  introduced, 
as  he  was  in  that  refpeft  one  of  the  firfl  reftorers 
of  learning  in  England.  He  was  born  in  Briftol 
A.D.  1442.,  educated  in  grammar  at  Winchefter 
fchool,  made  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College 
A.D.  1467.,  and  prefented  by  that  college,  A.D. 
1479.,  to  the  rec~lory  of  Newton  Longvile  in 
Buckinghamlhire.  His  love  of  ftudy  made  him 
flill  refide  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  di- 
vinity reader  in  Magdalen  College  A.D.  1483. 
Having  a  very  ftrong  defire  to  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was 
then  almoft  quite  unknown  in  England,  he  left 
his  country  A.D.  1488.,  in  the  for ty- fix th  year 
of  his  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy.  There,  in 
company  with  feveral  of  hiscountrymeuwho  had 
come  for  the  fame  purpofe,  he  itudied  Latin 
under  Angelo  Politian,  and  Greek  under  Deme- 
trius Chalcondylas,  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
who  had  fled  from  Conftantinople  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  Under  thefe  two  excellent 
inftructors  he  made  himfelf  a  mailer  of  thofe  Ian- 

305  Roper's  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  More.  Stapleton,  vita  T. 
Mori.  Hoddendfden's  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  T.  More.  Brographia 
Britannic*,  article  Sir  T.  More. 
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guages  in  about  two  years,  and  returned  into 
England  to  communicate  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired.  He  taught  Greek  publicly  at  Oxford 
A.D.  1591.5  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
the  new  pronunciation  of  that  language.  He  had 
the  famous  Erafmus  for  one  of  his  hearers,  with 
\vhom  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip,  and 
kept  him  a  confiderable  time  in  his  houfe.  When 
he  left  Oxford  he  came  to  London,  and  read 
lectures  on  divinity  in  St.  Paul's.  He  refigned 
the  rectory  of  Dipden  A.D.  1503.,  and  of  New- 
ton Longvile  the  year  after  ;  for  what  reafon  we 
do  not  know.  He  was  elected,  A.  D.  1 506.,  maf- 
ter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Maidflonein  Kent, 
where  he  died  A.D.  1522.,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  Grocyn's  reigning  paffion  was  the 
love  of  learning,  particularly  of  the  Greek,  and 
to  infpire  his  countrymen  with  the  fame  tafle. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  giving  a  correct  and  elegant  Latin  tranf- 
la'tion  of  all  Ariftotle's  works  5  in  which  he  was 
promifed  the  affiftance  of  his  learned  friends 
Linacer,  Latimer,  Lily,  Collet,  and  More.  But 
the  avocations  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  infir- 
mities, prevented  the  accomplilhment  of  that 
defign.306 

Do&or  Doctor  Thomas  Linacre,  or  Linacer,  one  of 
the  great  revivers  of  learning,  and  the  moil  po- 
lite and  elegant  fcholar  of  his  age,  was  born  at 
Canterbury  A.D.  1460.,  and  educated  in  the 
cathedral  fchool  of  that  city,  under  the  learned 
Mr.  William  Tilly,  who  was  not  a  mere  fchool- 

306  A.  \Yood,  Athen.  Oxou.  Tanner,  Bibliotheca  Britan.  p.  345. 
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matter,  but  a  man  of  bufincfs,  and  an  able  nego* 
tiator.  Being  appointed  by  Henry  VII.  his  am- 
bafiador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  he  carried  his  fa- 
vourite pupil  Linacre  with  him,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  moil  famous  profeffors  then  in  Italy, 
where  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  ftudy  of  belles 
lettres  and  of  medicine.  He  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledgeof  the  Greek  under  Chalcondylas,  and 
he  even  excelled  his  mafter  Politian  in  the  claf- 
fical  purity  of  his  Latin  ftyle.  His  proficiency  in 
medicine  was  fo  confpicuous,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  profefTor  of  it  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua307.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  incor- 
porated doctor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford,  and  foon 
after  he  was  appointed  phyfician  and  preceptor 
to  Prince  Arthur  and  his  lifter  Mary.  He  came 
into  great  practice,  and  was  fucceffively  phyfi- 
cian to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  To  iliew 
his  love  to  his  profeffion,  he  founded  two  lec- 
tures of  phyfic  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge. 
He  contributed  more  effectually  to  refcue  the 
healing  arts  from  the  wretched  ftate  in  which  he 
found  them,  by  his  ftrenuous  and  fuccefsful 
efforts  for  the  eftablimment  of  the  royal  college 
of  phyficians  in  London,  of  which  he  was  the 
firft  preiident,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
houfe  for  their  place  of  meeting.  In  the  midft 
of  all  this  bufinefs  he  did  not  neglect  his  favour- 
ite ftudies  ;  and  his  friend  Erafmus  often  rallied 
him  for  fpending  fo  much  of  his  time  in  the  ftudy 
of  philology.  On  this  fubject  he  wrote  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupil  the 

307  Taaner,  Bibliotheca  BriUn.  p.  48*. 
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Princefs  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  of  France  -,  and 
a  jnuch  larger  work,  De  emandata  StruduraLa- 
tini  Sermonis,  librifex,  which  was  much  admired, 
and  panned  through  many  editions.     For  the  be- 
nefit of  thofe  of  his  own  profeflion  he  tranflated 
feveral  of  Galen's  tracts  into  pure  and  claffical 
Latin,  and  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  an  original  work.     When  he 
was  advanced  in  life  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
theology,  was  ordained  a  prieft,  and  obtained  fe- 
veral livings  and  preferments  in  the  church.  He 
died  of  the  ftone,  October  2oth,  A.  D.  1524-  at 
the  age  of  fixty-four,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
thirty  years  after,  by  his  great  admirer.  Doctor 
John  Caius.     If  we  may  rely  on  the  character 
given  to  Doctor  Linacre,  by  his  learned  contem- 
poraries who  were  moil  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  his  genius  for  learning  was  not  his  greatefl 
excellence,  and  his  virtues  were  at  leaft  equal  to 
his  abilities  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a  benefactor 
to  mankind,  an  honour  to  literature,  and  an  or- 
nament to  human  nature  3°8.     Should  fuch  men 
ever  be  forgotten  ? 

Doaor  Doctor  John  Collet  was  one  of  thofe  ingenious 

men  who  contributed  by  their  united  labours  to 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Britain  in  this  period. 
He  was  the  firft-bornof  the  eleven  fons  and  eleven 
daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Collet  (who  was  twice 
mayor  of  London)  by  his  wife  Chriftian,  and  was 

n8  See  A.  Wood,  Athen.   Oxon.  vol.  i.    col.  15.      Pits,  p.  693. 
Dr.  Friend's  Hift.  Phyf.  vol.ii.  p.  400,  &c.     Tanner,  p.  483.     Bio- 
-  graph.  JBritan. 
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born  in  London,  A.  D.  1466.  After  he  had 
received  the  firfl  part  of  his  education  in  his 
native  city,  he  fpentieven  years  at  Oxford  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  logic  and  philofophy  of  thofe  times. 
Not  fatisfied  with  the  acquisitions  he  had  made 
at  home,  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and 
fpent  about  four  years  in  thofe  two  countries, 
where  he  perfected  hirnfelf  in  the  Latin  and 
Greeklanguages,and  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
and  friendfhip  of  the  learned.  He  entered  very 
early  into  holy  orders,  and  before  he  went  abroad 
he  had  been  prefented  to  two  livings,  and  before 
he  returned  home  he  was  preferred  to  a  preben- 
dary in  York,  and  to  another  in  St.  Martin*s-le- 
Grand,  London.  When  he  returned  into  Eng- 
land he  was  not  only  an  excellent  fcholar,  but  an 
accomplished  gentleman  ;  and  being  naturally 
higli-fpirited,  amorous,  gay,  and  fprightly,  he 
feemed  fitter  for  the  court  than  the  church.  But 
having  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  obligations  of  virtue 
and  religion,  and  an  ardent  love  of  learning,  he 
fubdued  thofe  propenfities  which  might  have  be- 
trayed  him  into  a  courfe  of  life  unbecoming  his 
profeffion,  and  became  as  confpicuous  for  the 
purity  as  the  politenefs  of  his  manners.  In  Italy 
he  had  applied  to  the  Itudy  of  theology,  had 
perufed  the  New  Teftament  in  the  original  with 
care,  and  had  read  the  works  of  feveral  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  After  he  had  ftayed 
a  few  months  in  London  with  his  friends  and 
family,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  read  a  courfe  of 
lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applaufe  by  crowded  audiences* 

By 
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By  the  influence  of  his  numerous  friends,  with- 
out any  folicitation  of  his  own,  he  \vas  promoted 
to  feveral  prebendaries  in  different  churches, 
and  to  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's,  A.  D.  1505. 
Of  this  lad  office  he  difcharged  the  duties  with 
uncommon  zeal,  by  introducing  a  more  flrict 
and  regular  difcipline  ;  by  his  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  every  Sunday ;  and  by  procuring  fome 
of  his  learned  friends  to  read  lectures  in  divinity 
there  on  other  days.  In  his  fermons  on  public 
occafions  he  cenfured  with  great  freedom  the 
ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church,  which  drew  upon  him  a 
profecution  for  herely,  to  which  he  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen  a  facrifice,  if  he  had  not  beeii 
preferved  by  the  primate,  who  put  a  flop  to  the 
profecution.  He  had  been  three  times  feized 
with  that  terrible  plague  the  fweating  ficknefs, 
which  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  of  which 
he  died,  September  i6th,  A.  D.  1519.,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  As  Doctor  Collet 
pofTefTed  a  plentiful  fortune  and  generous  heart, 
many  were  benefited  by  his  bounty.  His  noble 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  fchool  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  He  made  many  prefents  to  his 
friend  Erafmus,  and  to  other  fcholars  who  flood 
in  need  of  his  affiftance.  He  compofed  much, 
but  publifhed  little.  Several  treatifes  that  were 
found  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  his  library  were 
publifhed  after  his  death,  and  fome  are  ftill  un- 
publifhed.  In  his  perfon  he  was  tali  and  hand- 
fome,  in  his  deportment  graceful  and  engaging, 
in  his  manners  he  was  regular  without  aufterity, 

and 
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and  his  preaching  was  plain  and  popular.  He 
law  and  condemned  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  church,  particularly  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  auricular  confeffion,  the  worfhip  of 
images,  and  other  fuperftitions.  Like  his  friend 
Erafmus,  he  entertained  feveral  of  the  opinions 
of  the  reformed  before  the  Reformation,  and  by 
his  preaching  and  conyerfation,  lie  prepared  the 
minds  of  many  for  their  reception.  3°9 

William  Lily  was  another  of  thofe  ingenious  William 
and  induftrious  men  who  were  the  inflruments  Lil^ 
of  reviving  learning  in  Britain,  by  introducing 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  dailies.  He 
was  born  at  Odiham  the  fame  year  (1466.)  with 
his  great  friend  and  patron  Doclor  Collet. 
When  he  had  finiQied  his  fchool  education  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  iludent  in  Mag- 
dalen College.  But  his  flay  at  the  univerfity 
was  not  long.  Prompted  by  the  reigning  fuper- 
itition  of  the  times  he  fet  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerufalem,  which  he  accompliilied.  On  his  jour- 
ney home  he  refided  five  years  in  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes  ;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  fome  learned 
refugees  from  Conflantinople,  he  acquired  a  per- 
fe6l  knowledge  of  theGreektongue.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  perfected  himfelf  in  the 
Latin  language  under  two  of  the  moil  celebrated 
profeflbrs  in  that  city.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  opened  a  fchool  in  London  for  teaching 
rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, which  foon  became  famous.  When  Dean 

38»See  Doctor  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Collet.     Tanner,  p.  189. 
Erafmi  Epiftola  Jodoco  Jon«. 
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Collet  had  built  and  endowed  his  fchooi  at  St. 
Paul's,  he  appointed  his  friend  Mr.  Lily  its  firft 
mafler  A.  D.  1511.,  who  prefided  in  it  about 
twelve  years  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs. 
Among  other  things  he  compofed  a  grammar  for 
the  ufe  of  that  fchooi,  which  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Lily's  Grammar  in  all  the  fchools  in  Eng- 
land. In  this,  however,  he  was  affiiled  by  Eraf- 
mus,  Doctor  Collet,  and  Thomas  Robinfon,  three 
of  the  befl  linguifts  in  Europe;  and  it  was  pub- 
limed  with  a  preface  compofed  by  the  great  Car- 
dinal Wolfey,  recommending  it  to  univerfal  ufe. 
Of  fuch  importance  did  the  education  of  youth 
in  claflical  learning  appear  to  the  greateft  men 
of  that  age !  He  compofed  many  other  tracts 
both  in  profe  and  verfe.  This  moil  ufeful  man 
died  of  the  plague  A.  D.  1523. 3l° 

Rkkard  Richard  Paice  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  with 
Paice.  great  ardour  and  fuccefs,  and  contributed  to 
introduce  a  tafte  for  that  kind  of  learning  into 
England.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  Wor- 
ceilerihire,  and  was  taken  when  he  was  very 
young  into  the  family  of  Thomas  Langton  Bifhop 
of  Worcefter.  That  prelate  obferving  the  inge- 
nuity of  young  Paice,  became  his  friend  and 
patron,  and  fent  him  to  Italy,  then  the  feat  of 
polite  learning,  with  a  proper  exhibition  ;  and 
in  his  lafl  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  fcholar 
Richard  Paice  lol.  a  year  (equivalent  to  iool. 
of  our  money  at  prefent)  for  feven  years,  to 
enable  him  to  purfue  his  ftudies  abroad*  Sup- 
ported by  this  exhibition,  he  fludied  feverai 

3!p  L«land,  Bale,  Pits,  Tanner. 
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years  at  Padua,  Bononia,  and  Ferrara,  where  he 
acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  a  tincture  of  other  learning. 
On  his  return  home  he  refided  fome  time  at  Ox- 
ford for  his  further  improvement,  and  was  then 
taken   into  the  family  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge 
Arcbbiihop  of  York,  whence  lie  was  called  to. 
the  court,  and  appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  Hen- 
ry VIII.     Being  in  priefVs  orders,  he  obtained 
feveral  prebends   in  different  churches,  and  in 
October  A.  D.  1519.  he  fucceeded  Doctor  Collet 
in  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's,    While  he  was  fecre- 
tary to  the  King  he  was  employed  in  feveral  em- 
baffies,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  great 
ability  and  fuccefs;    In  his  lad  embaffy  to  the  re- 
public  of  Venice,  A.  D.  1525.,  he  was  feized  with 
adiforder  for  which  the  phyficianswere  of  opinion 
his  native  air  would  be  the  only  cure ;  and  at  his 
departure  the  Doge  fent  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal, 
highly  commending  the  ambafTador  for  hisability, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  which  concludes  thus : 
"  Finally,  I  affure  your  mod  reverend  domination, 
"  that  the  reverend  lord  ambaffador  hath  been 
"  moil  faithful  and  moil  diligent  in  all  the  affairs 
"  of  His  royal  Majefly,  and  that  he  hath  been 
"  mofl  attentive  and  mod  fludious  to  pleafe  your 
"  mofl  reverend  domination  3IVJ  But  alas  !  how 
precarious  is  court  favour!  Having  in  fome  way 
or  other  offended  the  Cardinal,  he  was  fent  pri- 
foner  to  the  Tower;  with  which  he  was  fo  much 
affected  that  he  became  infane,  and  died  in  that 
condition  A.  D.  1532.  He  appears  to  have  been 

311  Rym.  torn,  xir,  p-9$. 
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a  worthy  man,  as  well  as  an  excellent  fcholar,  as 
he  lived  in  the  moil  intimate  friendfhip  with 
Erafmus,  More,  Tonftal,  Linacre,  Collet,  and 
other  eminent  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  learned  languages  with  peculiar  facility,  and 
not  only  fpoke  feveral  of  the  modern  languages, 
but  underftood  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic.  Though  he  was  much  engaged  in 
public  employment,  he  wrote  many  treatifes  on 
theological,  political,  and  other  fubjects.  One 
of  the  mod  curious  of  thefe  is  his  trac~l  De 
fruEtu  qui  ex  Do&rina  percipilur — "  Of  the 
"  benefits  that  are  derived  from  Learning."  3IZ 

It  is  pleafant  to  remark,  that  all  thefe  reftorers 
of  learning  in  this  period  were  virtuous  men 
and  lincere  friends  ;  that  they  co-operated  mofl 
cordially  in  promoting  the  objects  they  had  in 
view ;  aflifted  each  other  in  their  labours,  and 
in  repelling  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon 
any  of  them  ;  and  that  they  advanced  the  fame 
of  one  another  by  mutual  and  well-founded  com- 
mendations. This  reflected  honour  on  litera- 
ture, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs 
of  their  efforts  for  its  reftoration.  Emulation  is 
indeed  a  Ipur  to  induftry  and  exertion,  and  may 
exift  among  the  fincereft  friends ;  but  when  it 
is  accompanied  and  excited  by  envy  and  male- 
volence, it  brings  reproach  upon  learning,  gives 
a  wrong  direction  to  induftry,  and  renders  it 
rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  fociety.  The 
wife  and  virtuous,  in  their  fharpeft  conflicts, 
will  guard  againfl  rancour  and  afperity. 
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Several  other  men  of  learning  and  genius  flou- 
rifhed  in  England  at  this  period ;  as  Cranmer 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Tonflal  Bifhop  of 
Durham,  Sir  John  Cheke,  John  Leland,  &c.  &c. 

A  tafte  for  the  fludy  of  polite  learning,  or  the  Scotland. 
belles  lettres,  revived  in  Scotland  about  the  fame 
time  that  it  revived  in  England ;  and  this  tafte 
was  cheriflied  by  government, and  even  enforced 
by  law.  By  an  a6l  of  parliament  already  quoted, 
every  freeholder  of  fubftance  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  eldeft  fon  at  fome  grammar  fchool  till  he  had 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  then  to  put  him  three  years  to  fome 
univerfity  to  fludy  philofophy  and  the  laws.  In 
confequence  of  this  prevailing  tafte,  a  compe- 
tency at  leaft  of  learning  became  gradually  more 
general  among  the  gentlemen,  and  even  among 
the  common  people  of  Scotland,than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe;  and  feveral  ingenious  men 
in  this  period  became  eminent  for  their  claffical 
erudition.  But  of  thefe  our  limits  will  permit 
us  only  to  mention  a  very  few. 

Gavin  Douglas,  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  was  not 
only  one  of  the  greateft  poets,  but  alfo  one  of 
the  beft  fcholars  and  moft  amiable  men  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  third  fon  of  Archibald,  com- 
monly called  Bell  the  Cat,  fixth  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  uncle  to  Archibald  the  feventh  Earl,  who 
married  Margaret  Queen-dowager  of  Scotland, 
the  eldeft  fifter  of  Henry  VIII. 313  He  was  born 
about  1472.5  and  having  early  difcovered  a  tafte 

3-3  Hume's  Hiftory  of  the  DouglafTes,  p.  419. 
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for  learning,  he  was  deflined  for  the  church,  in 
which,  from  the  power  and  influence  of  his 
'family,  he  had  a  profpecl  of  the  higheft  promo- 
tions. He  received  the  firfl  part  of  his  education 
at  home,  and  when  he  had  gone  through  a  courfe 
of  philoibphy  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
he  went  to  Paris  for  his  further  improvement. 
Hi  ere  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  fludy,  and  ac- 
quired an  uncommon  flock  of  knowledge  of  va- 
rious kinds,  though  he  delighted  moft  in  poetry 
and  the  belks  lettres.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
he  was  promoted  to  the  provoftry  of  St.  Giles  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  feveral  other  livings,  and 
among  others  to  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath.  He 
enjoyed  little  comfort  in  this  promotion,  owing 
to  the  troubles  in  which  his  country  was  involved 
in  the  minority  of  James  V.  He  was  prefented 
by  the  Queen-regent  to  the  Archbifhopric  of 
St.  Andrew's;  but  he  had  two  formidable  com- 
petitors,  John  Hepburn  the  prior,  elected  by 
the  chapter,  and  Andrew  Foreman  Bifhop  of 
,  Moray,  nominated  by  the  Pope ;  and  he  foon 
relinquifhed  his  claim,  and  left  the  other  two  to 
contend  for  the  prize.  Apprehenfive  of  danger 
in  his  own  country,  from  the  violence  of  faction, 
he  obtained  a  fafe-conduc~l  for  himfelf  and  thirty 
perfons  in  his  company,  to  come  into  England, 
from  Henry  VIII.  January  23d,  A.  D.  1515. 3'4 
But  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  that  fafe-condu6l ; 
for  the  bifhopric  of  Dunkeld  becoming  vacant, 
he  obtained  it  by  a  bull  from  Leo  X.,  and 
was  confecrated  by  James  Beaton,  Archbifhop 

214  Rymer,  torn.  xiii.  p.  47$. 
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of  Glafgow,  the  fame  year.  But  as  he  owed  his 
promotion  to  a  papal  bull,  he  was  imprifoned  by 
the  Duke  of  Albany  a  whole  year  for  trafficking 
with  Rome.  This  was  a  fevere  and  partial  acl. 
The  primate  Archbifhop  Foreman  had  been  pro- 
moted only  a  few  months  before  in  the  fame 
manner  without  incurring  any  cenfure.  This 
feverity  to  fo  near  a  relation  and  fo  good  a  man, 
fo  much  alarmed  the  Queen  and  her  hufband 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  that  they  retired  into  Eng- 
land. The  Earl  after  fome  time  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return,  and  his  uncle  was  fet  at  liberty. 
When  the  Duke  of  Albany  returned  to  France 
A.  D.  1517.,  he  carried  the  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld 
with  him,  under  a  pretence  of  doing  him  honour, 
but  in  reality  as  a  hoflage  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  his  nephew  and  his' friends  in  his  ab- 
fence.  The  Bifhop  was  permitted  to  return 
home  the  year  after  with  the  ratification  of  the 
ancvnt  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland. 
In  the  fierce  contefl  that  enfued  between  the 
Hamiltons  and  Douglaffes,  our  good  prelate 
a£ted  the  part  of  a  peace-maker  with  great  zeal, 
but  without  fuccefs  :  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Hamiltons  in  the  flreets  of  Edinburgh,  he  faved 
the  life  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  who  had 
a6led  the  part  of  an  incendiary.  When  the 
Duke  of  Albany  returned  to  Scotland  A.  D. 
1521.,  the  perfecution  of  the  DouglafTes  was 
renewed,  and  our  prelate  retired  privately  into 
England  to  avoid  the  florm,  and  to  prepare  an 
afylum  for  his  friends.  As  foon  as  his  retreat 
was  known,  all  his  goods  were  confifcated,  and 
VOL.  xu.  R  the 
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the  revenues  of  his  fee  fequeftered  3IS.     He  met 
with  a  moil  kind  reception  from  Henry  VIII., 
and  wascarefled  by  all  the  mod  eminent  perfons 
in  the  court  of  England.     In  the  mean  time  the 
archbifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's  became  vacant, 
and  Henry  exerted  all  his  influence  at  the  court 
6f  Rome  to  procure  the  promotion  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Dunkeld  to  that  fee.    His  competitor,  the 
Archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  (whofe  life  he  had  lately 
faved,)  wrote  to  Chriflian   King  of  Denmark, 
earneftlyintreating  him  to  counteract  the  intereil 
of  the  King  of  England  at  the  court  of  Rome 
with  all  his  might,  and  giving  his  rival  a  moil 
odious  character,  as  a  rebel  to  his  king  and  an 
enemy  to  his  country316.  Buta  fuperior  power  put 
an  end  to  this  contefl.     The  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld 
died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  April  A.  D. 
1522. 3I?     As  the  works  of  this  learned  and  ex- 
cellentbutunfortunate  prelate, which  dofo  much 
honour  to  his  name  and  country,  were  poetical, 
they  come   moft  properly  into  the  hiftory  of 
poetry,  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  book. 
Patrick          Patrick  Panter,  Latin  fecretary  to  King  James 
IV.,  was  one  of  thofe  who,  by  applying  with  pe- 
culiar ardour  to  the  acquifition  of  claffical  learn- 
ing, and  the  imitation  of  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
guftanage,  contributed  to  introduce  a  bettertafle, 
andtogiveabetter  direction  to  the  fludies  of  their 
countrymen,  than  that  which  had  long  prevailed. 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Montrofe  about  A.  D. 
1470.  \  and  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  edu- 

Jts  Bpiftohe  Regum  Scotorum,  tom.i,  p.3*8.     3'6  Ibid,  p-333. 
317  Buchan.  lib.xiv.    Le%>  lib.  ix.    Spottifwoode,  Tanner,  Bale. 
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cation  at  home,  lie  went  to  Paris,  (as  was  then 
the  cuflom,)  where  he  fpent  feveral  years  .in  the 
•profecution  of  his  (Indies.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land he  entered  into  holy  orders,  became  rector 
of  Fet  terrific  in  the  Mearns,  matter  of  DomusDei 
in  Brechin,  and  preceptor  to  Alexander  Stewart 
the  King's  natural  foil.  In  that  office  he  acquit- 
ted himfelf  fo  well,  that  when  his  pupil  was  put 
under  the  care  of  the  great  Erafmus  about  A.  D. 
1505.,  his  royal  matter  rewarded  him  with  the 
abbacy  of  Cambufkenneth,  and  took  him  into 
his  own  fervice  as  his  fecretary  ;  a  ftation  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in  which  he 
did  honour  to  his  King,  his  country,  and  himfelf, 
by  the  elegance  and  clafiical  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  difpatches  3lS.  In  that  office  he  con- 
tinued during  the  King's  life  and  the  regency  of 
the  Queen.  As  he  was  attached  to  the  party  of 
the  Queen  and  her  fecond  huiband  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  he  was  reprefented  as  a  dangerous  man 
to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who,  on  fome  pretence 
or  other,  threw  him  into  prifon.  But  when  that 
prince  was  better  informed  of  his  worth  and 
abilities,  he  releafed  him  from  prifon,  reftored 
him  to  his  office,  and  carried  him  with  him  into 
France.  There  he  fell  into  a  lingering  dii'eafe, 
of  which  he  died  at  Paris  A.  D.  1519.  3I9 

He6lor  Boethius,  or  Boyce,  was  a  native  of  Boethius. 
Dundee,  and  born  about  A.  D.  1466.     After  he 
had  finifhed  a  courfe  of  education  intheuniveriity 
of  St.  Andrew's,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 


See  Epiftdbe  Regum  Scotorum,  Edinburgi 
Prsefat,  Epiftol*  Regum  Scotoruin. 
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ftudied  feveral  years  in  the  college  of  Montacute, 
in  which  he  was  advanced  to  a  profeffor's  chair. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  newly-founded  univeriity  of  Aber- 
deen, and  had  fome  other  preferments  in  the 
church.  When  herefidedin  France  he  contracted 
a  friendfliip  with  Erafmus,  by  whom  he  was 
much  efteemed  and  commended,  for  his  tafte,  his 
learning,  and  other  good  qualities.  He  compofed 
feveral  treatifes  upon  various  fubjects;  but  his 
principal  work  was — Hiftoria  rerum  Scoticarum 
a  prima  gentis  origine  ad  A.  D.  1436. — "  A  Hif- 
"  tory  of  the  Scots  from  the  Origin  of  the  Na- 
"  tion  to  the  Year  1436."  It  is  with  the  ftyle  of 
this  work  only  that  we  are  here  concerned,  and 
that  hath  been  highly  admired,  and  affords  a 
fufficient  proof  of  his  good  taile  and  claffical 
erudition,  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  reftorers  of  learning.  3*° 

An  account  of  feveral  other  writers  who  flou- 
riflied  in  Scotland  in  this  period,  and  contributed 
in  fome1  degree  to  the  revival  of  learning,  might 
behereinferted;  butthis would  exceed  our  limits, 
and  too  many  readers  of  general  hiftory  would 
appear  tedious.  It  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the 
youth  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  difcovered  as  good  a  tafte,  and  as 
great  a  thirft  for  knowledge,  as  thofe  of  England, 
though  they  laboured  under  fome  difad vantages ; 
particularly  many  of  them  not  finding  proper 
eflablimments  at  home,  were  obliged  to  feek  for 
them  in  foreign  countries.  The  hiftory  of  John 

320  Nicolfon's  Scots  Hift.     Tanner,  Bale,  Dempfter. 
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Lefley  Bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  of  his  great  oppo- 
nent in  politics  Mr.  George  Buchannari,  belongs 
to  the  fucceeding  period. 


SECTION  III. 

Hi/lory  of  the  principal  Seminaries  of  Learning  thai 
were  founded  in  Great  Britain  from  A.  D.  1485.^0 
A.  D.  1547. 

r  i  CHOUGH  many  fuperb  and  richly  endowed 
-*•  fchools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of 
youth  and  encouragement  of  learning  had  been 
already  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  pkrticularly  in 
England,  their  numbers  and  riches  ftill  conti- 
nued to  increafe.  In  our  prefent  period  of  only 
iixty-two  years,  three  colleges  were  founded  in 
Oxford  and  five  in  Cambridge,  and  the  two 
illuftrious  fchools  of  Ipfwich  and  St.  Paul's.  In 
Scotland  a  new  univerlity  was  founded  at  Aber- 
deen, and  a  new  college  in  St.  Andrew's.  Of 
all  which  foundations  and  their  founders  a  very 
brief  account  mall  now  be  given. 

Brazen-nofe  College  in  Oxford  was  founded 
on  the  fite  of  Brazen-nofe-hall  (from  which  it 
derived  its  name)  by  William  Smith  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton  of  Prefbury 
in  Cheihire.  Thefe  two  founders  having  pur- 
chafed  certain  contiguous  halls,  houfes,  and 
gardens,  in  Oxford,  obtained  a  charter  from 
Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1511.,  authorifing  them  to 
build  their  intended  college,  and  to  purchafe 
and  endow  it  with  lands  to  the  value  of  300!. 
R  3  a-year. 
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a-year.  The  buildings  were  then  begun,  but 
Bifhop  Smith,  one  of  the  founders,  died  before 
they  were  finifhed.  The  foundation-charter  for 
the  college,  to  confifl  of  a  principal,  twelve  fel- 
lows, and  fixty  fcholars,  was  executed  by  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  the  furviving  founder,  February 
ift,  A.  D.  1521.  The  revenues  of  this  college, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  all  the  other  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford, were  very  much  increafed  by  a  fucceffion  of 
benefactors. 321 

Corpus  Richard  Fox,  fucceffively  Biihop  of  Exeter, 

Colif  e  Bath,  Durham,  and  Winchefler,  was  the  founder 
of  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Oxford.  This  pre- 
late acted  an  important  part  both  in  church  and 
ilate  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Henry 
VIII.  When  he  was  profecuting  his  ftudies  at 
Paris,  he.  became  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Mor- 
ton, (then  in  exile,)  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  in  his  expedition 
into  England,  A.  D.  1485.  He  had  no  reafon  to 
repent  of  that  ilep.  The  expedition  was  fuccefs- 
ful,  the  Earl  mounted  the  throne,  Doctor  Fox 
was  immediately  admitted  into  the  council,  and 
appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  leal.  Few  were 
more  employed  or  better  rewarded  by  Henry  VII. 
in  whofe  reign  he  was  fucceffively  promoted  to 
the  fees  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Weils,  Durham,  and 
Winchefler.  In  his  old  age,  he  began  to  con- 
lider  how  he  fhould  difpoie  of  the  riches  he  had 
accumulated,  and  his  firft  intention  was  to  build 
a  fmall  college  in  Oxford,  to  be  a  ieminary  for  the 
education  of  the  novices  of  the  priory  of  St.  Swith- 

3n  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univerf.  Oxon.  lib.ii.  p.  212?  &c. 
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in,  his  cathedral  in  Winchefter.  But  when  the 
building  was  far  advanced,  he  was  perfuaded  by 
Hugh  Oldham  Bithop  of  Exeter,  to  change  his 
plan,  and  to  found  a  much  larger  college,  for  the 
benefit  of  iludious  youth  in  general,  to  which  he 
promifed  to  become  a  benefactor.  In  compliance 
with  this  advice,  he  founded,  by  a  charter  dated 
March  ifl,  A,  D.  1517.,,  a  college  for  a  principal 
and  thirty  fcholars,  to  be  called  Corpus  Chri/ti  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford.  He  founded  alfo  three  lecture- 
fhips  in  the  college  ;  one  for  the  belles  lettres,  of 
which  John  Ludovicus  Vives  was  thefirfl  reader ; 
oneforthe  Greek  language,  and  one  for  theology. 
Biftiop  Oldham  performed  hispromife,  by  contri- 
buting 1000  marks  to  the  buildings,  and  by  the 
grant  of  an  eflate.  His  example  was  followed 
by  many  other  benefactors, 322> 

Cardinal  Wolfey  was  one  of  thofe  men  whofe  Cardinal 
minds  expand  with  their  fortunes.  Though  his  Colege* 
birth  was  humble,  when  he  attained  to  power  and 
opulence  he  difplayed  a  moil  magnificent  and 
princely  fpirit.  Of  this  the  noble  plan  he  form- 
ed, and  the  fplendid  extenfi've  preparations  he 
made,  for  founding  a  college  in  Oxford,  which, 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  ftruclure,  the  richnefs 
of  its  furniture,  the  number  of  its  members,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  its  revenues,  would  have  exceed- 
ed every  feminary  of  learning  in  the  world,  afford 
a  fufficient  proof.  To  accomplifh  this,  he  obtain- 
ed two  bulls  from  Pope  Clement  VII.  empower- 
ing him  (with  the  King's  confent)  to  diffolve  the, 
priory  of  St.  Fridefwade  in  Oxford,  and  as  many 

?"  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Uiiiverf,  Oxon.  lib.  ii.  p,  230.   - 
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other  fmall  religious  houfes  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  to  apply  their  revenues,  lands,  and  goods  to 
the  endowment  of  his  intended  college 322.  To 
the  execution  of  thefe  bulls  the  King  gave  his 
confent,  and  granted  him  a  charter,  dated  July 
3d.  A.  D.  1525.  authoring  him  to  found  a  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  to  be  called  Cardinal  College, 
and  to  endow  it  with  lands  and  revenues  to  the 
amount  of  2000!.  a-year323:  a  very  great  reve- 
nue in  thofe  times.  The  year  after,  the  King 
granted  the  Cardinal  for  the  benefit  of  his  col- 
lege no  fewer  than  five  charters,  containing  a 
great  number  of  privileges  and  immunities,  with 
apowerofimpropriating  about  feventy  rectories, 
in  addition  to  its  revenues324.  The  Cardinal  hav- 
ing thus  provided  ample  revenues  for  the  mem- 
bers  of  his  college,  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid 
July  1 5th,  A.  D.  1525.;  and,  as  great  numbers  of 
artificers  of  all  kinds  were  employed,  the  build- 
.  ings  advanced  with  great  rapidity.  As  foon  as 
apartments  were  ready  for  their  reception,  he  in- 
troduced a  dean  and  eighteen  canons,  which  he 
deiigned  afterwards  to  increafe  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  or  two  hundred.  In  the  mean-time 
he  expended  prodigious  fums  of  money,  not  only 
on  the  buildings,  but  in  providing  ilatues,  pie- 
tures,  plate,  jewels,  books,  veflments,  furniture, 
and  every  thing  that  could  be  either  ufeful  or  or- 
namental to  his  favourite  eftablifhment.  He  pre- 
pared alfo  a  book  of  flatutes  for  its  government ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  to  have  confifled 

322  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  15.  33.  323  Ibid.  p.  39. 

3'4  Ibid.  p.  55 — 75.     Strype,  vol.i.  Append.  No.  a8>  29. 
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of  a  dean,  a  fub-dean,  fixty  canons  of  thefirft  clafs, 
forty  canons  of  the  fecond  clafs,  (who  were  all  to 
devote  themfelves  to  ftudy,)  thirteen  chaplains, 
twelve  clerks,  iixteen  chorifters  for  performing 
the  fervice  in  the  college  church,  four  cenfors, 
three  treafurers,  four  collectors,  and  twenty  fer- 
vants.  In  a  word,  the  Cardinal  negle6led  nothing 
to  render  his  college  (which  he  expected  would 
tranfmit  his  name  with  honour  to  pofterity)  fupe- 
rior  in  all  refpe6ls  to  every  other  college.     But 
he  negleeled  one  thing>  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
whole.     Being  under  no  apprehenfion  of  his  dif- 
grace,  which  fell  upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder, 
he  neglected  to  execute  the  foundation  charter, 
and  convey  the  revenues,  lands,  and  goods  to  the 
college,  which  he  had  provided  for  it  with  fo 
much  care.     All  thefe,  therefore,  being  ftill  his 
own  property,  when  he  was  found  in  a  premu- 
nire,  they  were  forfeited  to  the  King325.     The 
fpoil  was  great,  and  it  was  feized  with  eagernefs. 
The  lands  were  fold,  or  granted  to  craving  cour- 
tiers, and  all  the  precious  moveables  diffipated. 
Thus  fell  Cardinal  College  before  it  was  half 
finiftied,  to  the  no  fmall  regret  of  the  friends  of 
learning;  as  it  prevented  the  execution  of  a  de- 
fign  which  the  Cardinal  had  formed,  of  procur- 
ing copies  of  all  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  for  the 
library  of  his  college. 

Afterall  the  worksof  Cardinal  Collegehad  been  College  of 
interrupted  about  four  years,  and  the  unfinifhed 
buildings  tended  to  ruin,  the  King  was  prevailed 
upon  to  found  a  college  in  the  fame  place,  to  be 


335  Wood,  lib.  ii.  p.  246. 
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called  theCollegeof  King  Henry  VIII.  Butthough 
this  was  a  royal  foundation,  it  was  on  a  much 
fmaller  fcale  than  thai  of  the  Cardinal ;  as  it  con-- 
filled  only  of  a  dean  and  twelve  fecular  canons. 
Nor  was  this  college  of  much  longer  duration 
than  the  former.  Do£lor  John  Oliver,  the  fe- 
cond  dean,  refigned  his  college  and  all  its  reve- 
nues to  the  King  May  2oth,  A.D.  I545.326 
thrift's  Henry  having  thus  diffolved  his  own  college, 
Church.  .jie  £-oon  a^ter  ma(je  jt  t^e  feat  an(j  cathedral  of 

the  Biihop  of  Oxford,  by  the  name  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Chriil's  Church  in  Oxford,  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  This  new  fociety  was  corripofed 
of  a  biftiop,  a  dean,  and  eight  canons.  To  the 
dean  and  canons  he  granted  all  the  Jbuildings, 
lands,  and  re  venues  of  his  late  college,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  paid  the  following  flipends  to  the 
following  perfons  :  to  eight  minor  canons,  each 
lol. ;  to  a  gofpeller,  81..;  to  a  poftellator, 
61.  133.  4d. ;  to  eight  clerks,  each  61.  135.  4d.; 
to  the  mailer  of  the  finging  boys,  13!.  6s.  8d.; 
to  the  organift,  iol.;  to  eight  finging  boys,  each 
7!.  138.  4d.;  to  three  public .  profeffors  in  the 
univerfity,  one  of  theology,  one  of  Hebrew,  and 
one  of  Greek,  each  40!.;  to  fixty  fcholars  or 
fludents,  each  81. ;  to  the  firft  fchoolmafter,  20!.; 
to  the  fecond  fchoolmafter,  lol.;  forty  fchool- 
boys.327 

The  number  of  colleges  founded  in  Cambridge 
in  this  period  exceeds  that  of  thofe  founded  in 
Oxford,  if  we  reckon  Cardinal  College,  the  Col- 

326  Wood,  lib.  ii*  p.  25 1.     Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  443. 

327  Wood>  lib.  ii.  p.  346. 
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lege  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Chrift's  Church,  only 
one  foundation. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Radigund  in  Cambridge,  had  Jefus 
become  fo  profligate  that  they  were  expelled,  Colle£e- 
and  their  houfe,  with  its  revenues  and  lands, 
(which  were  of  confiderable  value,)  were  granted 
by  Henry  VII.  A.D.  1496.,  to  John  Alcock 
Bifhop  of  Ely,  who  converted  the  nunnery  into 
a  college,  for  one  mailer,  fix  fellows,  and  fix 
fcholars,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jefus,  the  Virgin- 
Mary,  and  St.  Radigund.  The  revenues  of  this 
college  were  afterwards  increafed  by  many  bene- 
factors.323 

The  Lady  Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond,  Chrift's 
and  mother  to    Henry  VII.,  founded  Chrift's  Colle*e- 
College  in  Cambridge  A.D.  1505.,  for  one  maf- 
ter,  twelve  fellows,  and  forty-feven  fcholars,  and 
endowed  it  with  lands  of  confiderable  value  in  fe- 
veral  counties.329 

The  fame  illuftrious  lady  founded  St.  John's  St.  John's 
College  in  this  univerfity  A.D.  1508.,  but  did 
not  live  to  fee  it  finished  ;  the  works  however 
were  carried  on  and  completed  by  her  execu- 
tors. Several  of  t,he  eftates  that  had  been 
granted  to  this  college,  to  the  amount  of  400!. 
a-year,  were  evicted  from  it  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  whether  juftly  or  unjuflly  cannot 
now  be  difcovered,  though  Mr.  Afcham  affirms 
it  was  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  greedy  cour- 
tiers330. This  lofs,  however,  was  repaired  by  a 
long  train  of  forty-eight  benefactors,  which  en- 
s'8 Fuller's  Hift.  Univer.  Camb.  p.  85.  3  9  Ibid.  p.9o. 
**  Ibid.  p.  94. 
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abled  this  foundation  to  fupport  a  mailer,  fifty- 
four  fellows,  and  eighty-eight  fcholars,  with 
officers  and  fervants. 

Maudlin  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of 
College,  the  greateftfubje6ls  in  England,  defigned  tohave 
enlarged  the  buildings  and  revenues  of  an  old 
houfe  called  Monk's  College,  and  to  have  given  it 
the  name  of  Buckingham  college.  But  before  he 
had  proceeded  far  in  the  execution  of  this  defign, 
he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  high 
treafon  May  i  yth,  A.  D.  1 5  2 1 .  After  the  build- 
ings had  been  feveral  yea^rs  fufpended,  Thomas 
Lord  Audley,Chancellor  of  England, foundedand 
endoweda  college  on  the  fame  fite,  which  he  named 
Magdalen,  commonly  called  Maudlin  College.331 
Trinity  Henry  VIII.  having  got  poffeffion  of  three  ad- 
Coilege.  jacenthalls,  razed  them  tothe  ground,  anderecled 
on  the  area,  and  richly  endowed,  a  large,  regu- 
lar, and  magnificent  college  A.  D.  1536.,  dedi- 
cated to  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and 
thence  called  Trinity  College.  Great  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  revenues  of  this  college 
by  fubfequent  benefactors,  which  huve  rendered 
it  one  of  the  greateft,  richeft,  and  mod  noble 
foundations  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Henry  at 
the  fame  time  founded  four  profefforfhips  in 
Cambridge ;  one  of  theology,  one  of  law,  one  of 
Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek ;  with  each  a  falary 
of  40!.  a  year.33* 

Though  the  univerfities  of  Scotland  are  not 
*     to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  England^  for  the 

331  Fuller's  Hift.Univer.Camb.  p.m. 

332  Ibid.  p.  I»».  124. 
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number  of  their  colleges,  their  magnificence, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  their  revenues ;  yet  they 
feem,  in  fome  refpect,  to  have  advantages,  of 
which  I  mall  only  mention  one  at  prefent.  Being 
four  in  number,  and  fituated  in  different  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  they  are  better  known  and 
more  acceffible.  Every  one  knows  that  there 
is  an  univerlity  at  no  great  diftance  from  him, 
and  that  he  may  give  his  fon  an  univerlity  edu- 
cation without  fending  him  far  from  home.  In 
confequence  of  this,  a  tincture  of  learning  at 
leaft  is  very  general  in  Scotland,  where  there 
are  no  clergymen,  and  very  few  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  had  an  univeriity  education. 

With  a  view  to  this  particular  advantage, 
James  IV.  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to 
give  his  fan6lion  to  the  eftabliihment  of  an  uni- 
verfity  in  his  city  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  people  of  the  northern  and 
highland  parts  of  his  dominions,  who,  being  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  feats  of  learning,  were 
more  rude  and  ignorant  than  his  other  fubjec"ls. 
In  compliance  with  this  application,  the  Pope 
(without  whom  nothing  could  be  done  in  thofe 
times)  iflhed  a  bull  at  Rome  February  loth, 
A.  D.  1494.,  creeling  an  univeriity  in  the  city 
of  Old  Aberdeen,  for  the  ftudy  of  theology, 
civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  the  liberal  arts 
and  fciences,  and  all  lawful  faculties,  and  grant- 
ing it  all  the  immunities,  rights,  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  any  other  univeriity  or  general 
ftudy.  By  this  bull  of  erection,  the  Pope  ap- 
pointed William  Elphingfton,  Biihop  of  Aber- 
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deen,  (who  was  the  real  founder,)  to  be  chan- 
cellor of  the  new  univerfity.  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  in  the  fee  of  Aberdeen  to  fucceed  him  in 
that  office.  The  bull  was  confirmed  by  a  charter 
A.  D.  1498.;  in  which  the  King  appropriated 
the  parifh  church  of  Slains,  with  its  tithes  and 
patronage,  which  received,  by  a  fubfequent  bull 
A.D.  1500.,  an  extenfive  and  independent  jurif- 
diction  both  in  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  quef- 
tions.  The  firft  foundation  was  eftablifhed  by 
the  Biihop  in  1505.5  and  contained  thirty-fix 
perfons;  a  principal.,  canonift,  civilian,  a  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine,  a  fub-principal,  and  gram- 
marian, five  mafters  of  arts,  ftudying  theology, 
and  inftructing  the  fcholars  in  poetry  and  rheto- 
ric ;  thirteen  fcholars,  eight  prebendaries  to 
officiate  as  chaplains,  and  four  finging-boys. 
But  the  Bifhop  was  afterwards  enabled  to  en- 
large the  foundation,  by  a  more  liberal  endow- 
ment, for  forty-two  perfons;  four  doctors,  eight 
mafters,  and  three  bachelors  of  arts,  thirteen 
fcholars,  eight  chaplains,  and  fix  ringing-boys. 
The  mafters  remained  in  the  univerfity  fix 
years,  ftudying  theology  and  teaching  the  arts ; 
after  which  they  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor, 
and  removed  from  the  univerfity  to  make  way 
for  others.  The  experience  of  thirty-fix  years 
difcovered  that  a  fucceffion  of  new  teachers  was 
extremely  inconvenient,  and  that  the  mafters 
difmhTed  after  fix  years  ftudy  were  not  always 
fufficiently  qualified  to  be  doctors  of  divinity. 
Another  papal  bull  was  therefore  obtained  A.D. 
1538.,  permitting  thofe  that  ftudied  divinity  to 
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reticle  in  the  univerfity,  and  exercife  their  func- 
tions during  the  chancellor's  pleafure,  and  till 
others  were  qualified  and  delirous  to  fucceed 
them. 

A  fecond  college  was  founded  in  the  univer- 
fity of  St.  Andrew's  in  this  period,  by  James 
Stewart,  natural  fon  of  James  IV.,  the  Arch- 
bifhop,  and  John  Hepburn  the  prior,  and  the 
chapter  of  St.  Andrew's,  called  the  College  of 
Poor  Clerks,  or  St.  Leonard's  College,  from  its 
vicinity  to  St.  Leonard's   church.     It  appears 
from   the  foundation-charter,    that  there   had 
been  an  hofpital  in  the  fame  place,  for  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  pilgrims  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  who  crowded  to  St.  Andrew's, 
to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  arm  of  St.  An- 
drew,  which  wrought  a  great  many  miracles. 
At  length,  however,  the  faint's  arm  being  tired 
with  that  laborious  kind  of  work,  or  thinking 
he  had  done  enough,  the  miracles  and  the  con- 
flux of  pilgrims  ceafed,  and  the  hofpital  was 
deferted.     The  prior   and   convent,   who   had 
been  the  founders  and  were  the  patrons  of  the 
hofpital,  then  filled  it  with  old  women.     But 
thefe  old  women  produced  little  or  no  fruit  of 
virtue  or  devotion,  and  were  turned  out.     The 
prior  and  convent  having  repaired  the  church 
and  hofpital  of  St.  Leonard,  refolved  to  convert 
them  into  a  college,  to  confift  of  a  mailer,  or 
principal;  four  chaplains,  two  of  which  were 
to  be  regents  ;  and  twenty  fcholars,  who  were 
firft  to  be  taught  the  languages,  and  then  the 
liberal  arts  and  fciences ;  and  fix  of  them  who 

were 
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were  thought  mod  fit,  mould  then  apply  with 
great  ardour  and  vehement  reading  to  the  ftudy 
of  theology  under  the  principal.  Such  of  thefe 
fcholars  as  were  found  fitteft  for  it  were  to  be 
taught  mufic,  both  plain  fong  and  defcant.  The 
foundation-charter  to  this  purpofe  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  archbifliop,  the  prior,  and  chapter, 
at  St.  Andrew's,  Augufl  2oth,  A.  D.  1512.  By 
another  charter  the  prior  and  chapter  endowed 
this  college  with  all  the  houfes,  lands,  and  reve- 
nues which  had  belonged  to  St.  Leonard's 
hofpital.  Both  thefe  charters  were  confirmed 
by  royal  charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh  February 
aoth,  A.  D.  151 3.333 

Nurferies  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  univerfities,  were  not 
now  wanting  in  any  conliderable  town  in  Bri- 
tain; and  fome  very  illuftrious  ones  were  found 
in  this  period;  as  St.  Paul's  fchool  by  Doctor 
Collet,  Ipfwich  fchool  by  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
Weftminfler  fchool  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  many 
others,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

333  Ex  Archit.  Univerf.  St.  And. 
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SECTION  I. 

Hiftory  of  the  necejjary  and  ufeful  Arts. 

FROM  the  acceffion  of  the  Tudors,  and  the 
union  or  extinction  of  thofe  factions  that 
diftrafted  England,  a  period  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity commences ;  a  long  period,  protracted 
aimoft  to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
during  which  the  Englifh  nation  was  neither  ex. 
haufted  by  its  wars  abroad,  nor  much  difquieted 
VOL,  xn.  s  by 
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by  domefiic  fedition.  Such  repofe  was  propitious 
to  arts  and  commerce  ;  and  the  country,  recover- 
ing from  the  calamities  of  internal  difcord,  con- 
tinued afterwards  in  aflate  of  flow,  but  progref- 
five  improvement.  A  few  years  fuffice  to  repair 
the  difafters  inflicted  by  war  •,  but  during  the 
period  allotted  to  the  prefent  volume,  the  effects 
of  the  civil  wars  were  fometimes  prolonged,  after 
the  caufes  from  which  they  originated  had 
ceafed  to  operate. 

To  the  devaftations  produced  by  the  civil  wars 
changed  may  ^e  Ju^y  attributed  the  decay  of  population, 
for  paftur-  and  in  fome  meafure  the  decreafe  and  difappear- 
age*  ance  both  of  predial  and  domefiic  fervitude. 

The  bondfmen,  fo  numerous  formerly,  were 
either  confumed  in  battle,  emancipated  for  their 
fervices,  or  enabled,  by  the  frequent  fluctuations 
of  property,  to  regain  their  freedom.  Proprietors 
were  obliged  to  convert  into  paflurage  thofe  de- 
mefnes  which  their  flaves  and  cottagers  had  for- 
merly cultivated  3.34  ;  ,  and  while  the  eftates  of 
either  party  were  .alternately  wafted,  it  wasfoon 
difcovered  that  flocks  and  herds  were  better 
adapted,  than  the  produce  of  agriculture,  to  fuch 
troublefome  times.  They  might  be  removed 
with  eafe  on  the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  or  dif- 
pofed  of  fecretly,  if  the  proprietor  were  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  party.  A  meafure  re- 
commended by  its  expediency  was  generally 
adopted,  and  continued  prevalent,  when  no  ne- 
ceffity  required  fuch  precaution.  When  govern- 
ment, under  Henry  VII.  and  his  fon,  had  attained 
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to  {lability,  when  its  vigour  reprefled  the  depre- 
dations of'the  barons,  and  precluded  the  danger 
of  a  future  revolution,  the  converfion  of  arable 
lands  into  pafture,  increafed  through  England  to 
a  dangerous  extreme.  Inclofuresweremultiplied, 
demefne  lands  were  extended,  till  the  farms  of 
the  hufbandmen  were  appropriated  to  paflure; 
their  houfes  were  demolimedor  permitted  to  de- 
cay, while  a  few  herdfmen,  fewer  than  are  ufually 
allotted  to  pafturage,  fupplanted  the  yeomen, 
and  occupied,  by  means  of  inclofures,  thelargefl 
eftates35.  Landlords,  it  is  probable,  were  Hill 
defirous  of  retaining  the  management  of  thofe 
lands,  the  culture  of  which  they  had  formerly 
conducted  by  their  villains  or  cottagers;  and  their 
tenants  accuflomed  hitherto  to  the  mod  mode- 
rate rents,  were  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  an  unufual 
advance.  But  the  circumftances  moil  detri- 
mental to  agriculture  may  be  difcovered  in  the 
reftri6lions  attending  the  exportation  of  grain, 
and  the  conftant,  perhaps  the  i n creating confump- 
tion  of  Englifh  wool.  At  a  former  period,  the 
exportation  of  corn had,in  certain  circumftances, 
been  permitted,  and  its  importation  regulated  by 
different  ftatutes 33S ;  but  by  thefe  flatut.es  a  dif- 
cretionary  control  was  committed  to  the  King  ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  operations 
of  prerogative  were  feldom  favourable,  or  exert- 
ed,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  partial  monopolies 
and  pernicious  reftraints.  During  the  prefent 

335  Bacon,  p.  44.    Hollingfhed's  Defcription  of  England,  p.  aojt 
Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  394.    Stowe,  p.  51  a. 
M*  See  vol.*.  ch.j.  fe<Sl.  i.  ch.6. 
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period,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was  encouraged 
and  augmented,  by  the  refinement  of  Europe  in 
tafte  and  drefs ,  and  although  the  manufactures 
of  England  were  now  confiderable,  thofe  of  the 
Netherlands  were  ftill  fupported  by  large  exporta- 
tions  that  increased  the  demand,  and  enhanced 
the  value  of  Englifh  wool.  A  fyflem  of  manage- 
ment, lucrative  but  pernicious,  was  thus  pro- 
moted ;  lucrative  to  landholders,  but  pernicious 
to  the  country. 

The  fyflem  was  feverely  feltin  its  confequences \ 
in  the  beggary  and  diminiflied  population  of  the 
peafants.  Hamlets  were  ruined  by  oppreffive  en- 
croachments ;  townfhips  and  villages  of  an  hun- 
dred families  were  reduced  to  thirty,  fometimes 
to  ten.  Some  were  defolate,  demolifhed  by  the 
avarice  of  unfeeling  proprietors  :  others  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  fhepherd  and  his  dog 337.  Thefe  re- 
prefentations  are  tranfmitted  by  cotemporaries, 
and  perhaps  are  exaggerated  ;  yet  a  country  ap* 
propriated  to  paflurage  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
muft  be  depopulated,  by  inclofures  multiplied  for 
.  the  purpofe  of  rearing  fheep,  and  retrenching 
herdfmen.  England,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  wafc 
regarded  as  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  til- 
lage ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  lands  in 
culture  were  computed  at  a  fourth  of  the  king- 
dom333 ;  yet  the  legiflaturewere  never  inattentive, 
but  interpofed  repeatedly  (with  what  fuccefs  may 
be  juftly  fufpected)  to  enforce  cultivation,  and 
reprefs  the  inordinate  increafe  of  paftures. 

"  Strypc,  vol.i.  p«39»»    I<atimer's  Sermons,  p.  ia. 
*'  Stowe,  p.  2.    Holliuglhed.  p.io8. 
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Early  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  a  ftatute  was 
enacted  for  the  future  fupport  of  thofe  houfes  of 
husbandry,  to  which  twenty  acres  had  been  for- 
merly annexed  ;  fanctioned  by  the  forfeiture  of 
half  the  rents,  till  the  lands  were  occupied,  and 
the  houfes  rebuilt ?39.  Severe  forfeitures  are  not 
eafily  exacted  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  practice  dic- 
tated by  private  gain,  was  neither  fuppreffed  by 
the  vigilance  of  law,  nor  counteracted  by  the  legal 
extortion  of  the  monarch.  A  ftatute  enacted 
under  his  fucceffor,  expatiates  in  the  preamble, 
with  apparent  truth,  on  the  extent  of  the  mif- 
chief,  and  feelingly  enumerates  the  complicated 
miferies  which  the  increafe  of  fheep,  and  exten- 
iion  of  paftures,  had  inflicted  on  the  poor340.  The 
flocks  of  individuals,  which  fometimes  exceeded, 
and  often  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  fheep, 
were  reftricted  to  two  thoufand  ;  an  inadequate 
remedy,  fruftrated  apparently  by  the  partial  ex- 
ception of  hereditary  opulence.  Had  the  re- 
flraints  impofed  on  the  exportation  of  corn  been 
transferred  to  wool,  the  internal  confumption 
would  have  foon  regulated  the  refpective  prices 
of  thofe  articles  ;  the  proportion  between  arable 
and  pafture  lands  would  foon  have  been  adjufl- 
ed,  and  the  declining  cultivation  of  the  country 
prevented.  An  improved  cultivation  was  re- 
ferved,  however,  for  a  future  period,  when  per- 
fecutions  extirpated  manufactures  from  the  Ne- 
therlands ;  when  the  exporation  of  Englifh  wool 
had  fubfided,  and  its  price  diminifhed,  the  farmer 
or  landholder,  difappointed  of  his  former  exuber- 

319  Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  19.     Bacon,  p.  44. 
*•  *S  Hen.  VIII.  c.ij. 
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ant  profits,  dif covered  the  neceffity  of  reluming 
the  plough,  and  again  reftoring  his  paflures  to 
culture. 

State  of  While  husbandry  fuffered  fuch  general  difcoun- 
Agncul-  tenance,  much  improvement  in  its  operations  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Atreatife  of  hulbandry,  af- 
cribedto  Fitzherbert,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
to  Henry  VIII. ,  explains  thole  operations  chiefly 
practifed  and  mofl  approved.  The  inilruments 
were  nearly  the  fame  with  ours ;  and  as  they  have 
continued,  during  fucceffive  generations,  with 
little  alteration,  are  probably  not  fufceptible  of 
much  improvement.  The  operations  ofhufbandry 
were  conducted  apparently  with  more  fkili  than 
in  former  periods.  Directions  are  given  for 
draining,  clearing,  and  incloling  a  farm  ;  and 
for  enriching  arid  reducing  the  foil  to  tillage. 
Lime  and  marl  are  ftrongly  recommended,  but 
appear  to  have  felclom  been  employed  as  ma- 
nure. Fallowing  was  practifed  as  preparatory  to 
wheat,  but  not  that  rotation  of  crops  and  fallows 
which  invigorates  the  foil  or  preferves  its  nutri- 
tion341. When  a  field  was  exhaufled  by  fucceffive 
harvefts  the  farmer  fuffered  it  to  reft  till  recruited, 
and  proceeded  to  cultivate  a  frelh  field  from  a 
part  of  his  paftures.  An  improved  cultivation  is 
produced  by  the  Ikill  and  traditional  knowledge 
which  farmers  accumulate ;  and  the  produce  of 
their  labour  may  enable  us  to  eliimate  with  fuffi- 
cient  precifion  their  knowledgeand  Ikill.  Sixteen 
and  twenty  bulhels  are  affigned  by  Hollinglhed  as 

311  Fitzherbert's  Surveyinge  &  HuJbandrie,  1539.,  reprinted  London 
1767. 
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the  ufual  return  of  an  acre  of  wheat342 ;  a  poof 
return, that  argues  a  fordid  degree  of  cultivation  ^ 
yet  let  us  remember  that  at  prefent,  in  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  vale  of  Gloucefter,  eighteen 
bulhels  are  the  common  produce  obtained  from 
an  acre343.  The  prices  were  various;  in  years 
of  fcarcity  feldom  exceeding  the  prefent  rates  j 
but  in  thofe  of  abundance,  from  a  reflricled  ex- 
portation, too  low  perhaps  to  afford  an  adequate 
recompence  to  the  farmer.  The  greateft  dearth 
appears  to  have  happened  in  1486.,  when  the 
quarter  of  wheat  fold  at  il.  48.  (equal  to  il.  173. 
of  our  prefent  money)  ;  but  in  fubfequent  years 
the  prices  fubfided  fometimes  to  48.  (equal  to  6s. 
of  our  modern  coin).  Famine  and  peftilence 
afflicted  the  country  in  1521.,  and  raifed  the 
quarter  to  2os.  (about  il.  us.);  but  in  1527., 
though  many  perimed  in  London  from  hunger, 
a  large  and  feafonable  importation  from  Dant- 
zick  reftricted  the  price  to  158. 344  It  is  obferv- 
able  that  the  dearths  fo  frequent  in  former  times, 
are  generally  attributed  by  our  ancient  chroni- 
cles to  the  rigour  of  the  feafons  ;  and  with  fome 
truth,  for  whenever  the  culture  is  languid,  every 
unexpected  alteration  of  weather  muft  influence , 
the  harveil,and  produce  an  immediate  deficiency 
of  grain. 

Leafes,  though  not  uncommon,  were  hitherto  Leafes. 
precarious;   neither  protecting  the  tenant  from 
the  entry  of  purchafers,  nor  fecuring  his  interefl 

342  Hollingfhed,  p.  no. 

141  Marfhal's  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucefterfliire>  Yoli.  p.  129. 

344  Stowe,  p. 471*  481.  5*6.  536. 
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againfl  the  operation  of  fictitious  recoveries.  To 
reinftate  him  when  expelled  by  a  new  proprietor, 
an  action  of  ejectment  was  fuftained,  about  the 
14  Hen.  VII.  in  courts  of  law;  but  to  reftore  him 
againft  a  recovery  required  and  obtained  the  au- 
thority of  a  ftatute  34S.   Leafes  for  three  exifting 
lives  are  recommended  by  Fitzherbert,  to  enable 
tenants  whofe  fole  flock  is  their  perfonal  labour, 
to  furround  their  farms,  and  divide  them   by 
hedges  into  proper  inclofures  ;  by  which  opera- 
tion, he  fays,  "  If  an  acre  of  lande  be  worth  fix 
"  pens,  or  it  be  inclofed,  it  will  be  worth  eight 
"  pens  when  it  is  inclofed,   by  reafon  of  the 
"  compoftyng  and  dongyng  of  the  catell346." 
But  the  advantage  which  lie  chiefly  propofes  to 
the  farmer  is  more  (Economical,  the  prefervation 
of  his  corns  without  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing  herdfmen.     England,  it  is  probable,  to  a 
fordid  practice  introduced  into  pafturage  and 
adopted  in  hufbandry,  is  indebted  for  thofe  in- 
clofures and  minute  fubdivifions  which  diftin- 
guifh  its  appearance  from  other  countries,  which 
increafe  its  fertility,  and  beftow  on  its  plains  the 
interchangeable  diverfity  of  rich  culture  and 
luxurious  woodlands. 


Scotland.  Scotland  during  the  prefent  period  had  her  hif- 
torians  ;  but  fuch  hiilorians  as  were  too  much 
enamoured  of  great  achievements  to  record  the 

345  Blackftonc,  vol.iii.  p.  199.     a  i  Hen.  VIII.  0.5.     The  a<ftion 
of  eje&ment  was  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date  ;  but  its  benefit  was  not 
extended  to  tenants  till  this  period. 

346  Surveyinge,  p.  95. 
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minute,  yet  inftruclive,  incidents  of  their  own 
times.  The  fituation  of  their  country,  of  its  arts 
and  commerce,is  feldom  mentioned, or  defcribed 
fo  (lightly  that  it  is  impoflible  to  difcover,  not  per- 
haps to  conjecture  with  precifion,  the  flate  of  cul- 
tivation to  which  the  country  had  attained.     Its 
lands  had  formerly  been  held  in  ward,  a  military 
tenure,  in  Scotland  peculiarly  oppreffive  ;  on  the 
feudal  forfeiture,  or  during  the  wardfliip  of  the 
vaffal,  every  fubordinate  grant  %was  fufpended  ; 
his  tenants  were  removed5  his  fub-vaffals  ejected 
by  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Infeudations  for  rent  had 
in  1457. been  recomrnended,perhapsineffe6lually, 
by  parliament ;  but  a  ftatute  enacted  in  i$o^.3479 
authorized  the  King  and  his  vaffals  to  make  fuch 
infeudations  for  an  adequate  rent,  and  exempted 
the  grants  from  the  operation  of  ward.  A  partial 
cultivation  was  thus  promoted ;  but  the  peafant's 
poffeffion  was   either  precarious,  or  his  leafe, 
which  feldom  extended  to  five  years,  of  a  dura- 
tion too  fhort  to  encourage  improvement.     His 
poffeffion  was  precarious,  but  it  was  maintained 
by  a  general  combination  againft  intruders;  new 
tenants  were  removed  by  murder,  and  the  pea- 
fants,  according  to  a  cotemporary,  neither  in- 
clofed  nor  planted,  nor  endeavoured  to  amelio- 
rate the  fterility  of  the  foil 34S.  A  perfuafion  pre- 
vails that  Scotland  formerly  was  a  cultivated 
country  ;  but  the  flate  of  agriculture  muft  have 
been  poor  and  languid  that  required  for  its  en- 
couragement a  new  tenure,  and  a  perpetuity  in- 
ftead  of  a  temporary  intereft.     The  fummit  of  a  ' 

™  Black  Afts,  p.  4a.  57-  3+8  Major's  Hift.  p.  7. 

mountain 
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mountain  may  be  marked  by  the  plough ;  but 
before  the  vallies  were  cleared  of  wood,  tillage 
was  rieceffarily  confined  to  hills.  Religious 
houfes  might  derive  a  large  revenue  of  wheat 
from  lands  productive  of  none  at  prefent ;  but 
before  the  eftabliihment  of  regular  markets, while 
the  articles  of  commerce  were  procured  with 
difficulty,  feudal  proprietors  ftipulated  with  their 
vaflals  for  whatever  their  domeflic  confumption 
required.  Wheat  at  a  future  period  was  fup- 
plied  from  England,  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  confifled  chiefly  of  oats  and  barley. 349 
Garden-  Gardening,  during  the  diftraclions  of  the 
civil  wars,  had  been  much  neglected  ;  but  now 
it  was  profecuted  with  more  ailiduity,  and  with 
fiich  fuccefs,  that  to  the  prefent  period  is  af- 
cribed  the  introduction  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  formerly  known  and  produced  in 
England.  The  fruit-garden  was  enriched  in- 
deed by  large  acceffions  from  foreign  countries, 
and  apricots,  melons,  and  currants  from  Zante 
were  introduced,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  iix- 
teenth  century,  about  the  middle  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign 3S0.  That  fallads,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables  were  unknown  till  then,  is  a 
general,  but  I  believe  a  miftaken,  opinion.  Sal- 
lads  are  mentioned  early  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
reign  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  Hollingfhed,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  and  other  roots,  the  produce 
of  the  garden,  had  been  known  and  cultivated, 

349  Pyne  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part.  ill.  p.  155. 
3St  AnderJba,  vol.i.  p.  3 3 8.  355.  362. 

but 
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but  afterwards  neglected 3St.  The  introduction  of 
the  cherry  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
prefent  period,  but  we  have  difcovered  it  already 
in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  nor  was  it  afterwards 
extirpated  or  forgotten  in  England. 3SZ 

Gardening,  however,  was  praclifed  more  for 
utility  than  pleafure,  and  confided  chiefly  in  the 
culture  of  efculent  herbs  and  fruits.  The  plea- 
fu re-garden  was  referved,  I  believe,  for  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  a  fquare  parterre  was  in- 
clofed  with  walls,  fcooped  into  fountains,  and 
heaved  into  terraces.  Yet  the  large  and  nume- 
rous parks  of  the  nobility  may  be  regarded 
either  as  contracted  forefts,  or  extended  gar- 
dens 3S3.  Their  extent  comprehended  feveral 
miles,  and  their  number,  in  Kent  and  EfTex 
alone,  amounted  to  an  hundred354.  Such  large 
inclofures  were  peculiar  to  England,  and  better 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  pleafure-grounds, 
than  thofe  gardens  of  a  future  period,  that  exhi- 


351  Fenn's  Original  Letters*  vol.  i.  p.  288.     Hollingfhed,  p.  208. 

352  Vide  vol.viii.  ch.  5.     It  appears  to  have  been  common,  from 
the  following  rude  verfes,  printed  anno  1496-,  but  compofed,  perhaps, 
at  an  earlier  poriod : 

"  Who,  that  mannyth  hym  wyth  his  kyne, 
"  And  clofyth  his  crofte  wyth  cherry  trees ; 
"  Shall  have  many  hegges  brokynne, 
«  And  alfo  full  lytyll  good  fervyes." 

HERBERT'S  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.i.  p.  129. 

353  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol  iv.  p.  126. 

354  Hollingfhed,  p.  204.    The  Earl  of  Northumberland  poflefled  in 
Northumberland,    Cumberland,    and   Yorkfliire,   twenty-one   parks, 
containing  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-one  red  and.  fallow 
deer,  from  which  his  table  was  fupplied  with  twenty  bucks  in  fummer 
and  twenty-nine  does  in  winter.     Setting  Lent  afide,  this  was  more 
than  a  deer  a  week*     Befides  thefe,  he  had  feveral  parks  in  Suflex, 
and  other  fouthern  counties.     Northumberland  Houfehold  Book. 
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bited  in  the  vegetable,  the  mimic  appearance  of 
the  animal  creation. 

in  Scot-  In  Scotland,  different  laws  were  enacted  for 
planting  groves  and  encloiing  with  hedges ;  a 
proof  that  the  woods  were  nearly  exhaufted,  and 
that  no  provifion  had  been  made  to  renew  them. 
By  the  fame  flatutes  the  formation  of  orchards, 
gardens,  and  parks  for  deer,  is  impofed  on  the 
landholders,  as  a  neceflary  improvement  \  but  a 
fpirit  of  improvement  is  excited  in  a  country  by 
caufes  very  different  from  the  penalties,  or  the 
barren  injunctions  of  ftatutes. ?ss 

Hops  and        The  culture  of  hops  in  the  prefent  period  was 
flax*          either  introduced  or  revived  in  England ;  and 
flax  was  attempted,  but  without  fuccefs,  though 
enforced  by  law 3S6.     Legiflature  at  that  time  en- 
deavoured to  ;  execute,  by  means  of  penalties, 
thofe  national  improvements  which  have  fince 
been  foftered  and  cherimed  by  bounties. 
Breed  of         To  the  paffion  of  the  age,  and  the  predilection 
korfes.       of  fae  monarch  for  fpleridid  tournaments,  may  be 
attributed  the  attention  bellowed  on  a  breed  of 
horfes,  of  a  ftrength  and  flature  adapted  to  the 
weight  of  the  complicated  panoply  with  which  the 
knight  and  his  courfer  were  both  inverted.     Star 
tutes  of  afingular  nature  were  enacted,  allotting 
for  deer  parks  a  certain  proportion  of  breeding 
mares,    and   enjoining,    not   the  prelates  and 
nobles  only,  but  thofe  whofe  wives  wore  velvet 
bonnets,  to  have  flallions  of  a  certain  fize  for 
their  faddle.     The  legal  flandard  was,  fifteen 

i55  Black  A&S,  p.  104,  105.  108. 

354  HoUuiglhed;  p«jio,  in.    34  Hen,  VIII,  c.  4. 

handt 
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hands  in  horfes,  thirteen  in  mares,  and  "  un- 
likely tits"  were,  without  diftinction,  configned 
to  execution  357.  James  the  Fourth,  with  more 
propriety,  imported  horfes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  improve  the  degenerate  breed  of  his 
own  3S%  Artificial  graffes  for  their  winter  pro- 
vender were  Hill  unknown ;  nor  were  afies  pro- 
pagated in  England  till  a  fubfequent  period. 3S* 

There  is  a  certain  perfection  in  art  to  which  Archltec 
human  genius  may  afpire  with  fuccefs,  but  be-  ture* 
yond  which,  it  is  the  apprehenfion  of  many,  that 
improvement  degenerates  into  falfe  tafte  and 
fantaftic  refinement.  The  rude  limplicity  of 
Saxon  architecture  was  fupplanted  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ornamental  Gothic  ;  but  magni- 
ficence itfelf  is  at  laft  exhaufled,  and  it  termi- 
nated during  the  prefent  period  in  a  ftile  which 
fome,  with  an  allufion  to  literature,  denominate 
thejlorid.  Its  characteriflics  are  a  profufion  of 
ornaments,  minute  yet  delicate;  a  finifliing  light 
and  (lender,  from  which  apparent  ftrength  and 
folidity  recede ;  walls  furmounted  by  latticed 
battlements;  windows  lefs  pointed,  but  broad 
and  open ;  roofs  divided  by  (light  ribs  into  nume- 
rous compartments,  fretted  curioufly  like  rich 
embroidery,  interfperfed  with  fculpture,  and 
fpangled  with  pencil  and  cluftering  decorations, 
likethofe  grottoes  where  the  oozing  water  is  petri- 
fied before  it  diflils  from  the  vault.  It  is  a  ftile 


«7  37  Hen.  VIII.  vol.  vi.     36  Hen.  VIE.  vol.  xiii.    Vide  Barring- 
ton's  Obfervations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  443. 
*JS  Pitieottie,  p.  153. 
959  Hollingfhed,  p.  aao.    Polydore,  Virgil,  p.  13. 

cen- 
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cenfurable  as  too  ornamental,  departing  from  the 
grandeur  peculiar  to  the  Gothic,  without  acquir- 
ing proportional  elegance;  yet  its  intricate  and 
redundant  decorations  are  well  calculated  to  rivet 
the  eye,  and  amaze,  perhaps  to  bewilder,  the  mind. 
In  Somerfetfhire,  a  county  devoted  to  the  caufe 
of  Lancafter,  feveral  churches  were  rebuilt  in  this 
flile  by, the  gratitude  or  policy  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth ;  but  the  fnperb  chapel  which  he  erected 
in  Weftminfter  exhaufled,  it  is  probable,  every 
ornament  that  tafte  could  dictate,  or  piety  accu- 
mulate. The  expence  amounted  to  14,000!.  in 
quantity  upwards  of  20,000!.,  but  in  efficacy 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  8o5oool.  of  our  modern 
coin;  and  the  fabric  exhibits  a  fplendid  fpeci- 
men  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  its  lateft,  perhaps 
mod  degenerate  period.  Chrift  Church  College 
was  built  by  Wolfey  in  the  fame  flile,  and  with 
limilar  tafte;  but  the  genius  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture languilhed  after  the  death  of  that  favou- 
rite, and  expired  with  his  fovereign.  Grecian 
architecture  was  then  introduced,  but  its  orders, 
till  a  purer  tafle  was  created,  were  intermixed 
promifcuoufly  with  thofeof  the  Gothic,  produc- 
ing a  difcordant  and  barbarous  aflemblage.  36° 
Ciyil.  The  facred,  imparted  to  civil  architecture  a 

character  fo  fuited  to  the  profufe  magnificence 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  His  predeceffors  had 
refided  in  callles,  or  in  houfes  conftructed  with 
few  ornaments  and  little  conveniency351;  but 

360  Vide  Wren's  Parentalia.  Bentham's  Hift.  of  Ely.  Wanton's 
Obfervations  on  Spencer.  Grofe's  Antiquities  of  England.  Pref. 

561  The  Old  Palace  of  Weftminfter,  burnt  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign>  was  a  fortified  place.  Howel's  Londonopolis,  p.  346. 

1 6  after 
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after  the  invention  of  cannon,  and  during  along 
feafon  of  profound  repofe,  the  utility  of  caftles 
had  ceafed  ;  the  nobles  folicited  better  accom- 
modation, the  King  and  his  rmnifter  fuperior 
elegance.  Whitehall,  Nonfuch,  and  Hampton- 
court  were  eredled,  the  former  by  Henry,  the 
lafl  by  Wolfey,  in  the  florid  ftile  of  the  prefent 
period.  Whitehall  and  Nonfuch  have  perifhed, 
but  Wolfey's  magnificence  is  ftill  attelled  by 
Hampton-court ;  a  refidence,  fays  Grotius,  be- 
fitting rather  a  god  than  a  king36*.  Ancient 
buildings,  the  property  of  the  crown,  were  either 
repaired  or  renewed  by  Henry ;  but  his  tafte 
and  rapacity  were  both  gratified  by  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  monafteries,  and  the  converfion  of 
religious  ftru6iures  into  royal  abodes.  Dartford 
was  appropriated  to  his  ufe,  and  St.  James's 
transformed  from  a  nunnery  to  a  palace363.  His 
nobles  began  to  remove  the  martial  fronts  of 
their  caftles,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them 
more  commodious364 ;  but  in  architecture  the 
nation  participated  neither  the  fpirit  nor  the 
tafte  of  its  fovereign.  The  manfions  of  gen* 
tlemen  were  flill  fordid ;  the  huts  of  the  pea- 
fantry  poor  and  wretched.  The  former  were 
generally  thatched  buildings,  compofed  of  tim- 
ber, or,  where  wood  was  fcarce,  of  large  pods 

262  Si  quis  opes  nefcit,  fed  quis  tamen  ille, 

Hamptoncourta  tuos,  confulat  ille  lares* 

Contulerit  toto  cum  fparfa  palatia  mundo, 

Dicit  ibi  reges,  hie  habitare  Deos.  GROTH  PoemaU. 

*3  Hollinglhed,  p.  196.  Stowe's  Survey .  Rymer,  vol.xiv.  p.  5 63. 
3*4  Hollingflied,  p.  194. 
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inferted  in  the  earth,  filled  up  in  the  interfaces 
with  rubbifh,  plaftered  within,  and  covered  on 
the  outfide  with  coarfe  clay365.  The  latter  were 
flight  frames,  prepared  in  the  forefls  at  a  f'mall 
expence,  and,  when  creeled,  probably  covered 
with  mud300.  In  cities,  the  houfes  were  con- 
flrucled  moftly  of  the  fame  materials,  for  bricks 
were  fiill  too  coftly  for  general  ufe;  and  the 
ftories  feem  to  have  projected  forward  as  they 
rofe  in  height,  intercepting  funfhine  and  air  from 
the  ftreets  beneath367.  The  apartments,  Eraf- 
mus  obferves,  were  flifling,  lighted  by  lattices, 
fo  contrived  as  to  prohibit  the  occafional  and 
falutary  admiffion  of  external  air.  The  floors 
were  of  clay  flrewed  with  rufhes  ;  but  in  the 
frequent  renewal  of  thefe  (they  remained  for 
years  a  foul  receptacle  of  every  pollution)  we 
difcover  nothing  of  the  fcrupulous  cleanlinefs 
that  attends  the  Engtifh361.  A  more  pleafing 
picture  is  exhibited  in  an  ancient  ballad,  of  a 
ruftic  habitation  on  the  borders  of  England.  The 
houfe  was  divided  into  two  apartments,  the  outer 
for  fervants :  the  inner  a  chamber  for  the  peafant 
and  his  wife369;  and  on  this  fimple  plan,  which 
is  ftili  retained  in  a  part  of  Scotland,  farmers 
houfes  were  generally  conftrucled.  Chimnies 
were  appropriated  to  larger  manfions  ;  but  the 
fire  was  kindled  againft  a  reredoffe  in  the  mid- 

**  Hollingflied,  p.  187. 

3(16  37  Hen.  VII.  c.  6.  Perm's  Original  Letters,  Tol.iii.  p.  141. 
367  Hollingflied,  p.  1 88.    Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  337.    Strutt'a  Antiq. 
Tol.  ii.  p«  46. 

3f*  ErafmJ  Epift.  434. 

;69  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scottlfb  Poems,  vol.i.  p.  65.  vol.  ii.  198. 
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die  of  the  hall,  and  the  fmoke  efcaped  through 
a  perforation  in  the  roof.  37° 

In  military  architecture,  whatever  improve-  Military. 
ments  were  produced  on  the  continent,  few  al- 
terations were  adopted  in  Britain.  Ancient 
caftles  were  much  diminifhed,  nor  was  it  the  po- 
licy of  the  crown  to  rebuild  them.  As  fortrelfes, 
they  were  dangerous  yet  not  fecure  ;  dangerous 
to  public  tranquillity,  yet  not  fecure  againft  re- 
gular lieges.  Neither  their  flrength  nor  con- 
flru6lion  was  calculated,  after  the  invention  of 
artillery,  to  annoy  beiiegers,  or  refill  the  con- 
tinued impreffion  of  cannon.  Low  batteries  in- 
flead  of  turrets,  and  infiead  of  fquare  or  circular, 
angular  ramparts  were,  after  the  application  of 
artillery  to  lieges,  improvements  requifite  in  mi- 
litary architecture;  yet,  unlefs  fome  platforms  of 
cannon  for  the  protection  of  the  Thames,  and  a 
few  block-houfes,  too  inlignificant  to  acquire  a 
name,  no  new  fortifications  were  erected  in  Eng- 
land by  either  of  the  Henries371.  Their  vigilance 
repreffed  or  prevented  internal  difcord,  and  the 
callles  upheld  on  the  borders  were  fufficient  to 
refill  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots. 

In  manual  operations  Ikill  and  dexterity  in-  Metallic 
creafe  infenlibly ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  nor  is  it  the 
fcope  of  this  hiftory,  to  mark,  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts,  the  filent  improvement  acquired  by  the 
artift.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  in- 
creafing  refinement  of  the  period  was  conducive 
to  the  perfection,  as  well  as  to  the  increafe  of  the 

v  Hollingflied,  188.  37'  Polydore  Virgil,  Hift.  p.ij. 

Stowe,  p.  5  7  6.     Hollingflied,  p.  1 94. 

VOL.  xu.  T  metallic 
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metallic  arts.  The  luxury  of  the  table  defcended 
to  citizens,  requiring  fo  generally  the  ufe  of  plate, 
that  there  are  few,  fays  Polydore,  whofe  tables 
are  not  daily  provided  with  Ipoons,  cups,  and  a 
falt-cellar  of  filver.  Thofe  of  a  higher  fphere 
affected  a  greater  profufion  of  plate  llz ;  but  the 
quantity  accumulated  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  though 
the  precious  metals  are  now  fo  copious,  ftill  con- 
Anno  tinues  to  excite  our  furprife  373.  At  Hampton 
I5*8'  Court,  where  he  feailed  the  French  ambaffadors 
and  their  fpendid  retinue,  two  cupboards,  ex- 
tending acrofs  the  banquet  chambers,  were  piled 
to  the  top  with  plate  and  illuminated;  yet  with- 
out encroaching  on  thefe  oftentatious  repofito- 
ries,  a  profufe  fervice  remained  for  the  tables374. 
From  thecomplaintsofthepeople,  reiterated  even 


371  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  13.  His  teftimony  is  explicit.  Yet  the 
fcarcity,  or  rather  total  want  of  plate  in  the  Northumberland  family, 
is  a  fingular  exception.  Treent,  or  wooden  plates,  were  ufed  in  the 
family,  and  pewter  veflels  were  hired  on  folemn  feftivals.  The  luxury 
of  London,  and  the  fouthern  countries  had  certainly  not  extended  to 
the  north,  where  old  families,  whofe  journeys  to  court  were  only  occa- 
fional,  and  never  voluntary,  affe&ed  to  retain  the  manners  of  the  for- 
mer age.  (See  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  Britifh  Hiftory,  vol.  i.)  Be- 
fides,  the  Northumberland  family  were  feated  too  near  the  borders,  and 
its  caftles  were  too  frequently  plundered  by  the  Scots,  for  any  quan- 
tity of  plate  to  be  accumulated  or  purchafed.  Northumberland 
Houfehold  Book. 

373  See  Cavendifh,  ch.iy. 

374  Stowe,  p.  5  3  7.     Cavendifli.     Two  hundred  and  eighty  beds 
were  provided  for  the  guefts ;  a  goodly  company.    «  Every  chamber," 
fays  Stowe,  "  had  a  bafon  and  an  ewer  of  filver,  a  great  livery  pot 
"  of  filver,  and  fome  guilt ;  yea,  and  fome  chambers  had  two  livery 
"  pots  with  wine  and  beer ;  a  filver  candleftick,  having  in  it  two 
"  fizes,  yet  the  cupboards  in  the  two  banqueting  chambers  were  not 
«  once  touched," 
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in  parliament  37S,  \ve  may  infer  that  the  artificers 
were  often  foreigners  ;  yet  in  one  art,  the  manu- 
facture of  pewter,  fuch  merit  was  imputed  to 
Englifh  workmen,  that  they  were  prohibited  by 
flatute  from  quitting  the  realm,  or  imparting 
their  myftery  to  foreign  apprentices376.  Carving, 
gilding,  embroidery,  the  making  of  clocks,  and 
probably  other  ingenious  metallic  arts,  had  been 
pra6lifedinmonafteries  ;  and  their  fuppreffionfur- 
niihed  a  confiderable  acceffion  of  ufeful  artifts  377. 
Pins,  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  prefent,  were  fabricated 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  prefent  period  ;  yet  it  is 
obfervable  that  the  legiflature,  whofe  interference 
in  manufactures  is  feldom  falutary,  attempted  for 
a  time  to  fupprefs  this  trivial  but  ufeful  art.  37S 

While  foreign  artificers  were  difcountenanced  in  Scot- 
in  England,  an  oppofite  policy  was  attempted  in  h 
Scotland  \  and  if  we  may  credit  hiftorians  37% 
workmen  of  every  defcription  were   colle&ed 
from  different  countries  by  James  the  Fifth.    His 
endeavours  to  introduce  manufactures,  or  to  im- 
prove the  rude  arts  that  were  practifed  in  Scot- 
land, are  reprefented  as  partly  fuccefsful  ;  but 
they  were  partly  fruftrated  by  his  premature 
death.    Mines  of  gold,  difcovered  during  his  fa-  Mints. 
ther's  reign,  were  wrought  by  Germans  under 
his  directions  ;  and  from  theft  mines,  the  firfl 


*7S  14  Hen.  VITI.  c.a.      ai  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.      aa  Hen.  VIII.  0.13. 
3a  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  37<5  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.4. 

377  Stiype,  vol.  i.  p«3?a.     Fenn's  Orig.  Let.  vol.ii.  p.  31. 

378  34»  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.6.     37  Hen.  VIII.  0.13.     Anderfon,  vol.  i. 


Pitfcottie,  p.  153. 


Hawthornden,  p.  114. 
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in  Scotland,  it  is  faid  that  he  extra6led  confider- 
able  treafure380.  It  is  poffible  that  their  produce, 
while  labour  was  cheap,  and  before  the  influx  of 
wealth  from  America,  might  have  been  valua- 
ble ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  undertak- 
ing foon  ceafed  to  defray  the  expence.  In  the 
fame  region,  inflead  of  the  precious  metals, 
mines  of  the  richeft  lead  have  been  iince  difco- 
vered  ;  but  the  gold  that  was  formerly  fought 
by  monarchs  is  reduced  to  a  few  minute  frag- 
ments, gathered  by  the  fhepherd  from  the  fands 
depofited  by  the  winter  torrents. 

Clothing  The  clothing  arts  if  retarded  formerly  by  the 
civil  diflenfions,  were  now  promoted  by  various 
circumflances, — the  tranquillity  of  the  period,  the 
policy  afcribable  to  Henry  VII.,  the  magnificent 
court  which  his  fon  fupported,  and  the  gaiety, 
tafle,  and  refinement  of  the  age.  There  were 
few  infurrections,  and  thefe  inefficient  to  fub- 
vert  the  government.  Henry  VII.  was  atten- 
tive, next  to  his  own,  to  the  national  in  tereft ;  and 
when  he  laboured,  both  by  treaties  and  private 
afliftance,  to  encourage  the  ipirit  of  commer- 
cial adventure,  we  may  prefume  that  manufac- 
tures, the  true  fource  of  commercial  intercourfe, 
were  not  neglected 38t.  It  is  faid,  on  what  ac- 
count I  have  not  difcovered,  that  the  woollen 
manufacture  was  improved  and  extended  by 


380  Hawthornden,  p.  114.  Boethius,  Defcript.  Reg.  Scot.  p.  6. 
The  fpars  and  cryftals  of  the  lead-hills  are  eafily  recognized  in  the 
jafpers,  rubies,  and  adamants,  with  which  the  warm  imagination  of 
Boethius  has  impregnated  thefe  hills. 

3Hl  See  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  Jv.  p.  202.,  an  inilance  of  the 
King's  attention  to  the  trade  of  Briftol,  then  declining. 
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workmen  whom  his  bounty  allured  from  Flan- 
ders382,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  period  of 
Englifh  profperity  commences  after  the  decline 
of  Bruges,  the  removal  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
difperfion  of  its  artifts.  The  fplendid  diflipation 
of  his  foil's  reign  was,  if  poffible,  more  propitious 
to  manufactures,  than  the  father's  prudence.  His 
policy  was  feldom  judicious  ;  but  his  example 
ferved  to  diffufe  and  to  countenance  a  tafle  for 
magnificence.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  renoun- 
cing their  former  ruflic  hofpitality,  frequented 
his  court,  where  their  fortunes  were  diflipated  in 
a  mutual  emulation  of  coflly  equipage  and  rich 
attire.  Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  courtiers,  or 
confined  to  the  Englifh  ;  refinement  had  already 
pervaded  Europe,  and,  inflructing  every  rank  to 
afpire  to  a  better  fituation  and  to  fuperior  enjoy- 
ments, re-acted  on  commerce  from  which  it 
originated,  and  redoubled  the  produce  of  thofe 
manufactures  by  which  it  was  gratified. 

It  muft  be  confefTed,  however,  that  in  England 
the  drefs  of  the  wealthy,  and  in  fome  meafure  the 
homely  clothing  of  the  poorer  orders,  were  fup- 
plied  from  abroad.  Silks,  velvets,  and  cloth  of 
gold,  an  article  at  that  time  in  high  eilimation, 
were  imported  from  Italy ;  coarfe  fuftians  from 
Flanders,  of  a  texture  fo  durable  that  the  doublet 
lafled  for  two  years  3**.  The  manufactures  were 
judicioufly  confined  to  woollens,  the  extent, of 
which  is  attefted  in  different  flatutes,  by  the 
varieties  fabricated  and  the  quantities  exported. 

•>*2  Anderfon,  rol.  i.  p.  306. 

3"3  Ibid.  p.  306.  376.     ii  Hen.  VII.  c,a8. 
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Of  a  flighter  texture  or  inferior  quality  thirteen 
different  cloths  are  enumerated ;  but  the  fabrica- 
tion of  broad-cloth  was  adjufted  and  regulated 
with  an  anxious  precaution  384.  The  repeated 
proviiions  that  regard  exportation,  may  convince 
us  that  the  quantity  exported  was  then  conlide- 
rable ;  but  a  better  proof  is  difcovered  in  the  con- 
ftant  and  otherwife  unaccountable  increafe  of 
prices.  The  exportation  of  cloth  was  reftrained 
by  flatute,  \A\\Jtiorn,  rowled,  or  completely  manu- 
factured ;  but  an  exception  was  granted  in  1486., 
for  rays,  veffes,  and  white  woollens,  whofe  prices 
exceeded  not  forty  millings.  At  the  diftance  of 
t wen  ty-fe ven  years,  cloths  of  the  fame  defcription 
and  quality  acquired  an  exemption  when  below 
five  marks,  and  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years  the  exception  was  again  extended  to  four 
pounds 38s.  It  is  true,  the  voice  of  the  legiflature 
is  not  always  the  organ  of  truth,  but  credit  is  due 
to  its  information  wherever  the  times  extort  a 
reluctant  conceffion.  The  manufactures  of  a  na- 
tion are  commonly  eftimated  by  its  pofitive  fitua- 
tion  at  different  periods ;  a  jufter  meafure  may 
be  obtained  from  the  relative  lituation  of  other 
ftates,  its  competitors  and  rivals.  At  a  time 
when  the  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands  were 
profperous,  and  thofe  of  Spain  ftill  confider- 
able 386,  England,  indebted  to  neither  for  her  inter- 
Hal  confumption,  appears  to  have  furnifhed  from 


***  See  Stat.  Hen.  VII.  and  VIII.  pafiim. 
*8s  Stat.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.u.  3  Hen.  VHJ.  c.  7.  5  Hen.VHI.  c.3. 
17  Hen.  VIII.  c.i  3. 

«S6  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  349* 
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thefurplusofhermanufacturesalargeexportation. 
Her  fales  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Nether- 
lands, then  the  emporium  of  exchange  through 
Europe ;  but  her  foreign  commerce  was  daily  ex- 
tended; her  traders,  early  in  thefixteenth  century,     A  D 
diffufed  her   manufactures  through  the  Grecian   1511-1"*. 
ifles  3%  and  difcovered,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame 
century,  a  new  market  in  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Such  were  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land, more  extenlive  than  thofe  of  Spain,  and 
rivalled  only  by  thofe  of  Flanders.  Their  profpe- 
rity  refulted  from  natural  caufes,  not  from  fyf- 
tems  concerted  by  the  legiflature,  whofe  regula- 
tions are  rarely  dictated  by  a  judicious  policy. 
Regulations  operate  as  redactions ;  but  the  wif- 
dom  of  Henry  VII.  is  chiefly  confpicuous  in  the 
few  reflrictions  impofed  on  trade.  Under  his 
fucceffors  the  interpofition  of  parliament  was 
frequent,  often  injurious,  andfometimes  produc- 
tive of  pernicious  monopolies.  The  preparation 
of  Yorkftrire  coverlets  was  confined  to  York,  an 
ancient  city,  depopulated,  fays  the  ftatute,  by 
the  neighbouring  villages  3S8  ;  but  in  Worcefter- 
fhire  the  woollen  manufactures  were  all  re- 
ftricted,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  to  five  towns 389.  At 
a  former  period  the  exportation  of  wool  had  been 
prohibited,  apparently  without  effect;  but  a 
power  devolved  on  prerogative,  of  difpenfing 
with  the  ftatute,  operated,  it  is  probable,  in  occa* 


>87  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  part  nY  p.  96. 
368  34,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 

389  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.i  8.     The  towns  were  Worcefter,  Evefhao* 
Droitwich,  Kidderminfter,  and  Broom%rove. 
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fional  monopolies  39°.  A  patent  obtained  by  the 
city  of  York  for  ihipping  wool,  to  the  exclufion 
probably  of  the  whole  county,  required  a  formal 
abrogation  in  parliament391.  The  exportation  of 
wool  was  immenfe ;  in  one  year  iixty  cargoes 
were  difpatched  to  the  Netherlands  from  South- 
ampton alone 392.  To  agriculture  the  confe- 
quences  were  ruinous  ;  to  manufactures  perhaps 
they  were  falutary.  The  rude  produce  exceeded 
the  quantity  employed  at  home ;  the  furplus  there- 
fore was  wifely  exported  ;  and  every  exportation 
enabled  the  kingdom,  by  increafing  its  capital,  to 
enlarge  the  circle,  and  increafe  the  produce  of  its 
own  manufactures.  But  for  an  early  and  lucrative 
exportation  of  wool,  England  might  flill  have 
been  poor  and  wretched,  without  cultivation,  and 
deflitute,  equally  of  arts  and  of  commerce. 

The  fmaller  manufactures  were  Hill  inconfi- 
derable ;  confiding  principally  of  ribbands,  laces, 
,  and.iimilar  articles  prepared  by  the  filk  com- 
pany ;  and  felt  hats,  a  coarfe  manufacture  efta- 
blimed  in  London  after  the  acceffion  of  Henry 
VIII. 593  Cottons  occur  in  the  ftatute-book  ;  an 
appellation  beftowed,  I  fufpect,  on  a  fpecies  of 
woollen  ;  for  linen,  even  the  coarfeft  dowlas,  was 
derived  from  Flanders394.  Hemp  was  intro- 
duced, and  its  culture  recommended ;  not  how- 
ever for  the  weaver's  benefit,  but  to  furnifh 

•*>°  See  vol.  viii.  ch.  5.  *»  ai  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17. 

*91  Anderfon,  vol.i.  p.  381* 

393  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  ai.     Anderf.  p.  332.     Stowe,  p.  870.     Hats, 
however,  are  of  greater  antiquity  ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  letters 
publilhed  by  Fenn,  and  were  probably  imported  by  the  Flemifh  fo 
early  as  Hen.  VI.     See  Strutt's  Antiq,  vol.  Hi.  p.  83. 

394  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.     a;  Hen.  VIIL  c.  13,  • 
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materials  for  cordage  and  cables  3*s.  Tapeftry- 
weaving  was  attempted,  with  what  fuccefs  is  un- 
certain 3'6.  Among  the  fmaller  manufactures  thofe 
of  Scotland  might  probably  be  included;  yet  Hec- 
tor Boethius,  partial  perhaps  to  his  birth-place, 
celebrates  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Dundee, 
and  allures  us  that  cloths  of  the  whiteft  and  moil 
delicate  texture  were  fabricated  at  Dumfries,and 
exported  to  England,  Flanders,  France,  and  Ger- 
many397. But  whatever  was  the  progrefs  of  Scot* 
land  in  arts  and  commerce,  her  hiftorians, 
regarding  the  fubje6t  as  ungracious,  have  main- 
tained a  guarded  and  ambiguous  iilence. 

The  Engliih  are  clafled  by  Erafmus,  with  fome  Art  of 
truth,  among  thofe  barbarians  that  are  prone  to 
war 398.  Is  it  the  genius  or  the  peculiar  misfortune 
of  the  nation,   when  fecure  at  home,  to  fearch 
abroad  for  military  glory,  to  reject  the  tranquillity 
which  their  infular  fituation  has  always  proffer- 
ed, and  in  the  wars  of  others,  to  which  they 
ought  to  have  no  acceffion,  to  fpend  profufely 
their  ftrength  and   treafures  ?    Henry  VII.  had 
no  inclination,  his  imprudent  fuccevTor  had  no 
call,  to  uniheath  the  fword.    His  example  is  the 
firft  of  an  Engliih  monarch  interpofing  to  regu- 
late the  balance  of  Europe ;  but  his  victories 
were  barren,  his  conquefts  tranfient,   and  fuc- 
ceeding  princes  who  have  imitated  his  example, 
have  feldom  failed  to  inherit  his  fortune.     His 

w  24  Hen.  VIII.  c. 4. 

396  Dugdale's  Warwickfhire,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  84* 
3?7  Defcriptio  Scot.  pp.  3.  and  5. 

39*  Ad  Phiiippum  Paneg.     Vid.  Jortin's  Life  of  Erafsrms,  TO!  ii.  • 
p.  171. 
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frequent  levies  preferved  the  national  arms  and 
difcipline,  but  his  foreign  expeditions  ferved 
merely  to  enure  the  Englifti  to  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  war. 

Raifing  Military  fervices  had  paffed  into  defuetude,  or 
were  feldom  exacted  from  the  feudal  tenants,  un- 
lefs  for  thepurpofes  of  pecuniary  extortion.  Forces 
were  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  by 
commiffions  of  array,  for  expeditions  abroad  by 
indentures  for  foldiers  3".  When  an  invafion  was 
apprehended  from  France  or  Scotland,  commif- 
fions were  iffued  through  the  different  counties, 
for  miiflering  the  inhabitants  in  arms,  feledling 

4  .. :  3  thofe  that  were  fitted  for  fervice,  and  array- 
ing them  according  to  their  rank  and  weapons"00. 
Foreign  wars  were  conducted  by  troops  of  mer- 
cenaries, raifed  by  mutual  indenture  between  the 
King  and  his  officers.  An  indenture  between  the 
Earl  of  Kent  and  Henry  VII.  provides,  that  the 
former  fhall  furnifh  fix  men  at  arms,  including 
himfelf,  each  attended  by  a  page  and  cuftrel;  fix- 
teen  demilances,  fixty  archers  on  foot,  and  twen- 
ty-one mounted  on  horfeback ;  at  the  daily  pay  of 
6d.  (equivalent  to  2s.  6d.  of  our  prefent  money) 
for  each  of  the  archers  ;  9d.  (equal  to  45.) 
for  the  demilances;  and  is.  6d.  (in  its  efficacy 
equal  to  73.  6d.)  fbrthe  men  at  arms,their  attend- 
ants and  horfes401.  Such  indentures  are  numerous, 
and  were  certainly  lucrative;  for  the  principal  no- 
bility, on  the  fame  terms,  contracted  to  furnim 


393  See  vol.  ii.  ch.  5.  feft.  i. 
30  Rymer,  vol.  xiii.  p.  300.  374.  399. 
401  Rym,  vol.  xii.  p.477. 
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the  army  with  foldiers.  Their  fervice  was  tempo- 
rary, limited  commonly  to  the  fpace  of  a  year ; 
for  unlefs  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  inftituted  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  gentlemen-penfioners  by  his 
fon,  (a  band  of  archers  and  a  troop  of  horfe,)  a 
military  eflablifhment  was  unknown  in  England. 4oa 

Their  weapons  and  armour  were,  with  little  Arm*, 
variation,  fuch  as  the  affize  of  arms  had  formerly 
appointed  4°3.  Men  at  arms,  whofe  prowefs  was 
moft  confpicuous,  held  the  highefl  eftimation ; 
but  the  ftrength  of  the  army  flill  confifted  in 
archers,  now  more  formidable  by  the  addition 
of  halberts,  which  they  pitched  on  the  ground  till 
their  arrows  were  exhaufted,  and  with  which 
they  refilled  the  impreffion  of  cavalry404.  Some- 
times they  fought  intermixed  with  the  common 
foldiers,  who  were  armed  indifcriminately  with 
bills  and  fpears  4°s.  The  troops  were  diflin- 
guifhed  by  fcarfs  and  badges  ;  but  the  diverfity 
both  of  their  drefs  and  arms,  mull  have. given 
their  arrangements  a  motley  appearance. 406 

Two  hundred  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  dif-  Fire-arms. 
covery  of  gunpowder,  and  its  firft  application  to 
the  art  of  war ;  but  fire-arms  of  a  portable  con- 
ftru&ion  were  a  recent  invention,  that  gave  no 
promife  of  fupplanting  the  bow.  Hand-guns 
were  firft  introduced;  a  Ipecies  of  fmall  culverin 
without  a  flock  fattened  to  a  tripod,  and  ma- 
naged like  a  fwivel407;  but  the  mulket,  mounted 

4"  Hall,  Hen.  VII.  p. 3-     Grofe's  Milit.  Antiq. 
«°J  See  Tol.ri.  ch.  5.  fedl.i.  4"4  Herbert's  Hift.  p.ao. 

4°*  Strutt,  rol.  iii.  p.  9.  4°*  Grofe's  Mj^t.  Antiq. 

«*  Daniel's  Hift.  de  Milice, 
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on  a  dock  and  difcharged  from  the  (boulder,  was 
employed  in  1521.,  at  the  fiege  of  Parma,  and 
probably  foon  adopted  in  England408.     Its  form 
was  clumfy,  and  its  weight  inconvenient ;  it  was 
placed  on  a  reft,  and  difcharged  by  a  match-lock ; 
but  the  different  operations  requifite  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  reft  and  match  (for  adjufting 
the  one,  and  blowing,  fixing,  and  removing  the 
other,)  perplexed  the  foldier,  and  rendered  his 
difcharges  flow  and  irregular.     Mufkets,  to  fa- 
cilitate  their  management,  were  then  reduced  to 
a  diminutive  fize,  till  a  ftatute  prohibited  thofe 
the  length  of  whofe  ftock  and  barrel  was  lefs 
than  a  yard  4°9.     But  the  bow  was  ftill  preferred 
for  its  greater  difpatch,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
Englifh  archer  it  poffeffed,  within  a  determinate 
range,  a  fteadier  aim  and  a  greater  execution410. 
The  mufketeers  were  defective  in  fkill ;  their 
mulkets  probably  were  ill-conftructed,  yet  their 
fire  was  formidable  to  the  men  at  arms,  whofe 
harnefs  never  refilled  the  ftroke  of  a  bullet. 
Artillery.         The  improvements  produced  on  artillery  are, 
at  this  diftance,  neither  perceptible,  nor  of  much 
importance.     Brafs  and  iron  ordnance  had  been 
procured  from  the  continent,  till  a  foundery  for 
cannon  was  eftablifhed  in  1535.,  by  Owen  an 
Englifhman  4".     Such  a  foundery  had  been  at- 
tempted in  Scotland  at  an  earlier  period,  with 
fuccefs,  by  Borthwick,  an  artift  in  the  fer- 


408  Belay.  Herbert. 

4C9  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.6.     Vide  Grofe's  Milit.  Antiq. 

410  Life  of  Lord  Herbert,  p.  51. 

411  Stovre,p.57i. 

vice 
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vice  of  James  IV. 41Z  Mortars  and  bombs  were  in- 
vented in  1544.5  by  foreigners  whom  Henry  VIII. 
employed. 4'3 

In  Scotland  armies  were  levied  by  muflers ;  Scotland. 
and  to  render  the  inhabitants  expert  at  arms, 
weapon-JJiccws,  or  reviews,  were  appointed  four 
times,  afterwards  twice  a-year,  in  the  different 
counties.  The  arms  to  be  provided  by  every  rank 
were  adjufted  as  in  England ;  fuits  of  armour  by 
the  nobles,  gentlemen,  burgeffes,  and  others, 
whofe  rents  or  whofe  goods  amounted  to  lool. ; 
jacks  of  plate  and  fleel  bonnets  by  perfons  of  in- 
ferior rank  and  opulence,  with  fwords  and  fpears, 
or  inftead  of  the  latter,  with  halberts  or  battle- 
axes,  bows,  culverins,  or  two-handed  fwords414. 
The  fpear  (whofe  length  was  feventeen  feet)  was 
the  national  weapon-;  a  formidable  weapon  when 
projected  by  a  Heady  and  compact  battalion. 
But  the  Scottifh  troops  were  deficient  in  difci- 
pline ;  when  galled  at  a  diflance  by  the  Englifh 
archers,  their  impatience  often  precipitated  their 
ileps  and  difordered  their  ranks,  intercepted  the 
ufe  of  their  unwieldy  fpears,  and  impelled  them 
promifcuoufly  on  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

The  neceffary  or  ufeful  arts  may  be  concluded  Printing. 
with  printing,  the  utility  of  which  is  acknowledged, 
not  merely  as  fubfervient  to  fcience,  but  as  condu- 
cive to  the  perfection  of  whatever  minifters  to 


412  Lefly,  p. 353.  The  guns  were  caft  in  Edinburgh  caille,  and 
feme  of  them  remained  with  this  infcription  in  Lefly's  time.  Machina 
fum  Scoto  Borthuik  fabricata  Roberto. 

*13  Stowe,  p.  584.  4'4  Black  Ads,  p-93.  130,  131. 

comfort 
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comfort  or  elegance.  Its  introduction  by  Cax- 
ton  has  been  noted 4IS;  its  improvement  under 
his  fucceffor  was  fuch,  that  the  types  of  Wynken 
de  Worde  have  ferved,  it  is  afferted,  for  Saxon 
characters  to  the  prefent  times 4l6.  The  books 
which  he  printed  are  numerous ;  but  Pinfon, 
Raftell,  and  others  his  competitors,  contributed 
equally  to  the  improvement  of  printing.  The 
publications  of  thefe  early  printers  were  chiefly 
of  a  popular  nature,  legends,  romances,  religious 
difcourfes ;  books  neceffarily  popular  at  every 
period,  becaufe  they  are  calculated  to  agitate 
the  paffions,  or  amufe  the  untutored  tafte  of  the 
multitude.  Some  Latin  grammars  were  alfo 
printed  ;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  at  a  time  when  the  ancients  were 
ftudied,  their  languages  adopted,  and  their  ele- 
gance imitated,  Terence,  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and 
Tully's  Offices  were  the  only  claffical  productions 
of  the  Englifli  prefs  4l7.  But  the  printers  were 
either  tranflators  or  authors  ;  their  literature  fel- 
dom  extended  to  Latin  ;  they  had  few  claffical 
readers  to  gratify,  and  their  own  vernacular  com- 
pofitions  coincided  happily  with  the  national  tafte. 
The  Germans  were  diverted  from  improving  their 
language,bytheirnumerousprefles,conducT:edby 
fcholars  and  teeming  with  claffics ;  but  the  books 
that  iflued  from  the  Englifh  prefs  were  adapted  to 
thofe  who  were  neither  learned  nor  untin6lured 
with  letters,  and  promoted,  more  perhaps  than  the 


4'5  See  vol.x.  ch.5. 

416  Herbert's  Typographical  Antiq.  vol.i.  p.llS. 

417  Id.  paffim. 

ftudy 
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ftudy  of  the  ancients,  the  early  refinement  of 
the  Englifh  language. 

Thefe  printers  have  yet  a  merit  in  compiling 
the  materials,  andrecording  the  annals  of  Engli(h 
{lory.  Grafton,  who  printed  the  Bible, completed 
theChronicles  of  Hall  and  Harding;  and  of  thofe 
publiflied  by  Hollingfhed  and    Harrifon  much 
mud  be   afcribed  to  the  previous  collections  of 
Wolfe,  a  printer,  whofe  life  was  confumed  in 
hiftorical  refearches 4'8.     Their  preffes,  however, 
were  confined  to  black  letter,  (the  Roman  cha- 
racter was  feldom  employed,)  and  were  flill  in- 
ferior to  thofe  on  the  continent.  The  Reformers 
printed  abroad,    a  circumflance  imputable   to 
Henry's  imperious   fupremacy;  but  the  Bible 
which  he  authorized  was  attempted  firfl  at  Paris, 
where  workmen,  it  is  faid,  were  dexterous,   and 
paper   abundant419.      A  paper-mill    had    been 
erected  at  Hartford,  Anno  1507. ;  but  its  paper 
probably   was    much  inferior    to  that  of   the 
French  42°.     Printing  was  alfo  introduced  into 
Scotland  ;  but  mifihls  and  flatutes  were  the  only 
productions  of  the  Scottifh  prefs. 

413  Vid.  p-5oz.  596.     Hollingflied's  Pref. 

419  Fox's  Martyrs,  vol.  ii.  p-515. 

420  Typograph.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.aoo. 
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SECTION  II. 

1-LiJlory  ofthejine  and  plea/ing  Arts  of  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing,  Poetry,  and  Mufic,  in  Britain,  from  A.D.  1485. 
to  A.D.  1547. 

rTT^HERE  are  certain  imitative  arts  that  folicit 
-A.  retirement,  others  that  ficken  in  the  lhade, 
and  only  expand  to  the  funfhine  of  courts,  or 
the  genial  influence  of  popular  favour.  Poetry 
has  profpered  in  obfcurity,  or  under  difcoun- 
tenance  ;  but  fculpture  and  painting  are  more 
dependent  on  the  public  regard, and  require,  par- 
ticularly in  an  age  emergingfrom  rudenefs,  more 
immediate  protection  and  patronage.  None  was 
to  be  obtained  or  expected  from  Henry  VII. ,  who 
had  neither  taite  torelifli,nor  fpirit  to  remunerate 
diftinguifhed  merit.  His  chapel  maybe  afcribed 
to  a  pious  folicitude  for  his  future  welfare,  or  re- 
garded as  an  inflance,  a  folitary  inftance,  of 
vanity  predominating  over  his  avarice  :  but  his 
tomb  originated  folely  from  vanity,  and  its  "merit 
is  excluflvely  due  to  his  fucceflbr,  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  and  the  expence  defrayed. 
Sculpture.  The  tomb  was  executed,  according  to  Stowe, 
by  Peter  T.,  a  native  of  Florence471;  and  in  this 
obfcure  appellation,  antiquaries  have  difcovered 
Pietro  Torregeano,  a  fculptor,  once  the  compe- 
titor of  Michael  Angelo.  That  artift's  pre-emi- 
nence he  had  refented  by  a  hafly  blow,  for  which 

*"  Stowe,  p.486. 

he 
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he  was  expelled,  or  departed  from  Florence;  and 
after  fome  viciffitudes  of  life,  was  retained  as  a 
fculptor  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  employed  in  erect- 
ing his  father's  monument422.  His  reward  was 
liberal;  loool.  fpr  the  materials  and  workman- 
fliip,  (equivalent  now  to  5000!.) ;  but  it  is  eafier 
perhaps  to  trace  his  hiftory  than  pronounce  on 
his  merits  423.  The  tomb  was  probably  deflgned 
by  another,  as  its  tafte  is  Gothic,  and  adapted, 
particularly  in  the  outward  fhrine,  to  the  ilyle 
of  the  chapel.  The  minute  and  florid  decora- 
tions of  architecture,  which  often  ferve  to  diftrac~l 
the  attention,  are  applied  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  monumental  fhrines,  where  the  whole  is 
comprehended  at  a  fingle  inflection,  and  of 
which  the  parts  are  fufceptible  of  an  exquifite 
polifli 424.  The  fmall  flatues  that  embellifhed  the 
fepulchre  are  partly  decayed;  thofe  of  Henry  and 
his  confort  remain;  but  whatever  be  their  merit, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  recognife  in  the  fculp- 
ture  a  competitor  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Sculpture  feems  to  be  a  rarer  talent,  its  per-  Painting. 
flection  more  unattainable  than  painting ;  and  in 
the  patronage  of  the  latter,    Henry  certainly 

*M  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

423  Stowe.     Walpole.     He  quitted  England  to  fettle  in  Spain, 
where,  in  his  paffion,  he  demolifhed  an  image  he  had  carved  for  the 
Virgin,  for  which  he  was  imprifoned  by  the  inquifition,  and,  from 
madnefs  or  a  lofty  fpirit,  ftarved  himfelf  to  death.    Sir  Antonio  More 
for  a  fimilar  offence  met  with  a  more  lenient  punifhment.    Philip  King 
of  Spain  beftowed  a  familiar  but  rough  flap  on  the  painter's  fhoulders, 
which  the  latter  returned  with  his  cane ;  and  for  this  the  punilhment 
was  a  temporary  banifhment.  In  Spain  it  is  fafer  to  aflault  the  perfon 
of  a  living  monarch,  than  to  deface  the  ftatue  of  a  dead  virgin.    Wal- 
pole, vol.  i.  p.  123. 

424  See  Dart's  Antiq.  of  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

VOL.  xii,  v  was 
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was  more  fuccefsful.  Mabufe,  a  profligate 
Flernifh  painter,  but  of  fome  merit,  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  his  father's  court,  whi- 
ther he  was  probably  driven  by  his  own  diftreffes, 
rather  than  allured  by  the  monarch's  bounty. 
The  art,  however,  was  little  regarded  till  the 
fon's  reign,  who  endeavoured,  it  is  faid,  topro- 
,  cure  from  Italy,  Raphael  and  Titian;  and  under 
whofe  protection  feveral  Flemifh  and  Italian 
painters  frequented  England.  But  their  merit  is 
obfcured  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Holbein, 
who,  for  the  foftnefs  and  richnefs  of  his  colour- 
ing, was  preferred  to  the  firft  Italian  painters, 
at  a  time  when  painting  had  attained  in  Italy  to 
its  meridian  fplendor.  He  was  firft  eftablifhed 
in  Bafil,  afterwards  (1526.)  recommended  by 
Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  paiTed  the 
fubfequent  part  of  his  life,  with  more  fecurity 
than  his  unfortunate  patron,  in  the  fervice  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  fon.  His  pencil,  among 
its  other  employments,  pourtrayed  the  beauties 
of  Henry's  wives,  or  of  thofe  whom  Henry  in- 
tended to  wed ;  and  to  procure  a  juft  report  of 
the  latter,  he  was  twice  difpatched  to  the  conti- 
nent as  the  fecret  emiffary  of  Henry's  love.  But 
he  was  not  always  a  faithful  emiffary ;  his  pencil, 
if  impartial  to  the  Duchefs  or  Milan,  imparted 
unmerited  charms  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  en- 
fnared  his  mailer  into  a  diftafteful  marriage ;  for 
which,  while  the  painter  efcapecl  unpunifhed, 
Cromwell  the  minifter,  loft  his  head.  Princes  in 
their  marriages  are  now  to  be  pitied  ;  they  rnuft 
fee  and  choofe  from  a  flattering  portrait,  and  wed 

by 
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by  proxy  without  inclination  ;  but  the  difafters 
that  Henry  tailed  in  marriage  provoke  derifion: 
Henry,  who  exalted  his  female  fubjects  to  his 
throne  and  bed,  and  when  fated  with  their 
charms,  like  an  Eaflern  tyrant,  difmiffed  them  to 
the  fcaffold.  Holbein  lived  in  England  without 
a  competitor,  and  died  (1554.)  without  a  fuc- 
ceflbr  to  eclipfe  his  memory.  His  works,  of 
which  many  are  loft  or  difperfed  abroad,  are 
juftly  celebrated  as  dear  to  connoiffeurs  for  the 
perfection  of  their  colouring,  dear  to  antiquaries 
for  their  age  and  fcarcity. 42S 

To  painting  may  be  added  a  fubordinate  art,  Engraving. 
that  copies  and  ferves  to  diffufe  its  defigns.  En- 
graving was  coeval  in  England  with  printing  ;  a 
rude  engraving,  employed  as  a  fubftitute  for 
illuminating,  to  decorate  the  titles  and  initials 
of  books.  Some  copper-plates  were  produced  at 
the  end  of  this  period426;  but  thefe  are  only 
memorable  as  the  firft  fpecimens  in  England  of 
an  art  that  afpires  to  imitate,  though  unable  to 
emulate,  the  perfection  of  painting.  Poetry  and 
painting  will  ftill  retain  this  material  difference, 
that  the  works  of  the  latter  cannot  be  multiplied 
like  thofe  of  the  former,  not  at  leaft  in  their 
original  luftre;  but  the  difadvantage  is  in  fome 
meafure  recompenfed  by  this,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  poetry  are  more  local,  confined  to  a 
diftrict,  a  nation,  a  language;  while  thofe  of 

4JS  Such  is  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Walpole;  himfelf  a 
rare  inftance  of  tafte  united  to  a  love  of  antiquities.  Anec.  Paint. 
vol.  i.  p.  94. 

4*  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  p.  5. 

u  2  painting, 
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painting,  expreffive  only  of  natural  appearances, 
are  intelligible  in  every  region,  to  every  nation. 
Poetry.  The  age  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  predeceffor 
Richard,  is  characterifed  by  the  hiilorian  of 
Englilh  poetry  as  fertile  in  verlifiers,  but  produc- 
tive only  of  one  that  merits  the  name  of  poet 4Z1 ; 
yet  in  this  exception  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl 
that  the  hiftorian's  judgment  was  bribed,  or  his 
tafte  perverted,  by  a  love  of  antiquity.  Stephen 
Hawes,  a  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VIL, 
compofed,  among  other  poems  of  obfcure 
merit,  the  Temple  of  Glafs,  and  the  Paftime  of 
Pleafure ;  but  the  one  is  a  tranfcript  from 
Chaucer,  the  other  a  prolix  and  tedious  allegory ; 
the  conception  of  which  required  little  inven- 
tion, and  of  which  the  imagery  is  apparently  of 
little  value  428.  His  verfifi cation,  however,  im- 
proves upon  Lydgate's,  and  is  far  fuperior  to 
Barclay's  or  Skelton's,  contemporaries  curious 
for  the  manners  of  the  period,  but  as  poets  be- 
neath attention.  The  truth  is,  that  with  every 
advantage  derived  from  learning,  with  a  lan- 
guage that  approached,  though  it  had  not  at- 
tained to  its  prefent  ftate,  Englifh  poetry,  till 
refined  by  Surry,  degenerated  into  metrical 
chronicles  or  taftelefs  allegories. 

In  Scot-         It  was  different  in  Scotland,  where  poetry, fuch 
Iand»         as  Chaucer  might  acknowledge  and  Spencer  imi- 
tate, was  cultivated  in  a  language  fuperior  to 
Chaucer's.     Dunbar  and  Douglas  were  diftin- 

4"7  Warton's  Hift.  Poet,  vol.ii.  p.  165.  210. 
428  Ibid.     Warton  has  difledled  the  poem,  but  has  giyen  HO  fa« 
vourable  fpecimens  of  its  particular  merits. 

.   guifhed 
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guifhed  poets,  whofe  genius  would  have  reflefted 
luftre  on  a  happier  period,  and  whofe  works, 
though  partly  obfcured  by  age,  are  perufed  with 
pleafure,  even  in  a  diale6l  configned  to  ruftics. 
Dunbar,  an  ecclefiaflic,  at  lead  an  expectant  of 
church  preferment,  feems  to  have  languifhed  at 
the  court  of  James  IV.  whofe  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  England  he  has  celebrated  in  the 
Thiflle  and  the  Rofe ;  an  happy  allegory,  by 
which  the  vulgar  topics  of  an  epithalamium  are 
judicioufly  avoided,  and  exhortation  and  eulogy 
delicately  infinuated.  The  verification  of  the 
poem  is  harmonious,  the  ftanza  artificial  and 
pleafing,  the  language  copious  and  felefted,  the 
narrative  diverfified,  rifing  often  to  dramatic 
energy.  The  poem  from  its  fubject  is  defcrip- 
tive,  but  Dunbar  improves  the  mod  luxuriant 
defcription  by  an  intermixture  of  imagery,  fen- 
timent,  and  moral  obfervation.  The  following 
is  a  fpecimen : 


The  purpour  fone,  with  tendir  bemys  reid, 
In  orient  bricht  as  angell  did  appeir, 

Throw  goldin  Ikyis  putting  up  his  heid, 
Quhois  gilt  treffis  fchone  fo  wondir  cleir, 
That  all  the  world  tuke  comfort,  fer  and  heir, 

To  luke  upone  his  frefche  and  blifsfull  face, 

Doing  all  fable  fro  the  heavenis  chace. 


And  as  the  blifsfull  fonne  of  cherarchy 

The  fowlis  fung  throw  comfort  of  the  licht; 

The  burdis  did  with  open  voicis  cry, 
O  luvaris  fo,  away  thow  dully  nicht, 
And  welcum  day  that  romfortis  every  wicht ; 

Hail  May,  hail  Flora,  hail  Aurora  fchene, 

Hail  princes  Nature,  hail  Venus,  Luvis  quene. 

u  3  The 
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The  Golden  Terge  is  another  allegorical  poem 
of  Dunbar's,  conftru6ied  in  a  ftanza  fimilar  to 
Spenfer's,  but  more  artificial,  and  far  more  dif- 
ficult429. In  defcription  perhaps  it  excels,  in 
fentiment  it  fcarcely  equals  the  Thiftle  and  Rofe. 
Its  narrative  is  not  interchanged  with  dialogue  ; 
its  allegory  refers  to  the  paffions,  the  dominion 
of  beauty,  the  fubje6lion  of  reafon,  and  is  lefs 
fortunate  than  the  Thiftle  and  Rofe,  whofe  oc- 
cult and  fecondary  fignification  is  an  hiftorical 
truth  that  fubfills  apart,  and  however  embellifli- 
ed,  cannot  be  obfcured  by  the  oftenfible  emblem. 
When  the  paffions  or  the  mental  powers  are  per- 
fonified  and  involved  in  a6lion,  we  purfue  the 
tale,  forgetful  of  the  thin  abftra6lion,  to  which 
it  is  relative  ;  but  to  remedy  this,  the  Golden 
Terge  has  a  merit  in  its  brevity  which  few  alle- 
gorical poems  poflefs.  The  allegorical  genius 
of  our  ancient  poetry  difcovers  often  a  fublime 
invention ;  but  it  has  intercepted  what  is  now 
more  valuable,  the  reprefentation  of  genuine 
character,  and  of  the  manners  peculiar  to  an- 
cient life.  Thefe  manners  Dunbar  has  fome- 
times  delineated  with  humour,  in  poems  lately 
retrieved  from  oblivion  43° ;  and  from  them  he 
appears  in  the  new  light  of  a  ikilful  fatirift  and 
an  attentive  obferver  of  human  nature. 

Gavin  Douglas,  his  contemporary,  was  more 
confpicuous  by  the  rare  union  of  birth  and  learn- 
ing, and  is  flill  diftinguiflied  as  the  firfl  poetical 

429  Like  Spenfer's  it  confifts  of  nine  verfes,  reftriaing  however  to 
two  rhimes  inftead  of  three,  which  Spenfer's  admits  of. 
•>jC  Vide  his  Poem«  in  Pinkerton'i  Colle&ion. 

1 6  translator 
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tranflator  of  the  claffics  in  Britain.  Early  in  youth 
he  tranflated  Ovid  de  Remedio  Amoris  (a  work 
that  has  perifhed) ;  at  a  maturer  age,  Virgil's 
Eneid  into  Scottifh  heroics ;  a  tranflation  popu- 
lar till  fuperfeded,  at  the  clofe  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury, by  others  more  elegant,  not  more  faithful, 
nor  perhaps  more  fpirited 43t.  His  original  poems 
are  King  Hart  and  the  Palace  of  Honour,  alle- 
gories too  much  protracted,  though  marked 
throughout  with  a  vivid  invention  ;  but  his  moil 
valuable  performances  are  prologues  to  the  books 
of  his  Eneid,  flored  occafionally  with  exquifite 
defcriptipn.  As  a  poet,  he  is  inferior  to  Dunbar, 
neither  fo  tender  nor  fo  various  in  his  powers.  His 
taile  and  judgment  are  lefs  corre6l,  and  his  verfes 
lefs  polimed.  The  one  defcribes  by  felec~ling,  the 
other  by  accumulating  images,  butwith  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  his  prologues  defcriptive  of  the  winter 
folflice,  of  a  morning  and  evening  in  fummer, 
tranfport  the  mind  to  the  feafons  they  delineate, 
teach  it  to  fympathife  with  the  poet's,  and  to 
watch  with  him  the  minuteft  changes  that  nature 
exhibits.  Thefe  are  the  earliefl  poems  profeffedly 
defcriptive  ;  but  in  defcription  Scottifh  poets  are 
rich  beyond  belief.  Their  language  f wells  with 
the  fubjecl,  depicting  nature  with  the  brighteft 
and  happiefl  feleclion  of  colours.  The  language 
of  modern  poetry  is  more  intelligible,  not  fo  lux- 
uriant, nor  the  terms  fo  harmonious.  Defcrip- 

«*'  It  was  finifhed  in  fixteen  months;  and  till  Dryden's  appeared, 
feeras  to  have  been  received  as  a  ftandard  tranflation ;  till  then  it  was 
certainly  the  heft  tranflation. 

u  4  tion 
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tion  is  ftill  the  characteriftic,  and  has  ever  been 
the  principal  excellence  of  Scottifh  poets ;  on 
whom,     though    grofsly    ignorant    of  human 
nature,   the  poetical   mantle   of   Dunbar  and 
Douglas  has  fucceffively  defcended.432 
in  Eng-          Poetry  revived  in  England'under  Henry  VIIL, 
and  was  cultivated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  vehicle 
of  gallantry ;  but  by  none  more  than  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  Surry,  who  had  tafte  to  relifh 
the  Italian  poets,  and  judgment  to  reject  their 
affected,  though  fplendid  conceits.    His  fonnets 
were  once  celebrated,  but  are  now  neglected ; 
unjuftly  neglected,  for  their  merit  is  coniidera- 
ble,  and  their  influence  imparted  a  new  character 
to  Englifh  poetry.     Surry  was  infpired  by  a  ge- 
nuine paffion,  and  his  fonnets  breathe  the  unaf- 
fected dictates  of  nature  and  love.     Tendernefs 
predominates  in  the  fentiment,  eafe  and  elegance 
diftinguifh  the  language.     From  thefe  fonnets, 
the  earliefl  fpeeimens  of  a  polifhed  diction  and 
refined  fenfibility,  fucceeding  poets  difcovered 
the  capacity  and  fecret  powers  of  the  Englifh 
tongue.     They  are  not  numerous,  though  fuffi- 
cient  to  effect  a  reformation  in  poetry,  nor  dif- 
criminated  always  from  the  fonnets  of  others ; 
but  of  thofe  whofe  authencity  is  certain,  the 
complaint  uttered  in  confinement  at  Windfor, 
touches  irreiiftibly  the  heart  with  woe.     Blank 
verfe,  now  peculiar  to  Englifh  poetry,  had  been 

432  Other  poets  of  inferior  reputation  flourished  during  this  period 
in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  the  purport  of  thii  hiftory  to  record  the  pro 
greffive  improvements,  not  the  ftationary  merit  of  poetry. 

recently 
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recently  attempted  in  Italian  and  Spanifh,  and 
was  firft  tranfplanted  by  Surry  into  fome  tranfla- 
tions  from  Virgil,  which  difcover  rather  the  con- 
cinnity  of  rhyme  than  the  fwelling  progreilion  of 
blank  verfe.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry,  our 
limits  only  admit  of  a  fonnet,  felecled  for  the 
variety,  choice,  and  compreffion  of  its  images. 

The  foot'e  feafon  that  bud,  and  bloome  fourth  bringes, 

With  grene  hath  cladde  the  hyll,  and  eke  the  vale, 
The  nightingall  with  fethers  new  fiie  finges  ; 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale  : 
Somer  is  come  for  every  fpray  now  fpringes, 

The  hart  hath  hunge  hys  olde  head  on  the  pale, 
The  bucke  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  flinges; 

The  fifties  flete  with  new  reparyed  fcale: 
The  adder  all  her  (lough  away  Ihe  flynges, 

The  fwift  fwallow  purfueth  the  flyes  fmalle, 
The  bufy  bee  her  honey  now  flie  mynges; 

Winter  is  worne  that  was  the  flowers  bale. 
And  thus  I  fee  among  thefe  pleafant  thynges, 
Eche  care  decay es,  and  yet  my  forrow  fprynges. 

In  the  refinement  of  poetry,  the  elder  Wyat  is 
fuppofed  to  have  co-operated  with  Surry,  as  both 
ftudied  in  the  Italian  fchoo!433j  but  he  follows  at 
a  fubmiffive  diftance,  with  an  unpliant  genius  and 
unt unable  numbers.  His  verfes  are  amatory  and 
fatirical,  or  rather  didactic;  but  in  the  firfl,  as  his 
paffion  was  fictitious,  its  utterance  is  harm.  With 
the  tafle  he  adopted  the  affectation  of  the  Italians, 
and  in  his  fonnets  labours  perpetually  at  fome 
hopelefs  conceit.  Yet  his  numbers  burfl  fome- 
times  into  melody,  and  his  fatires  exhibit,  with 

«"  Wartoa't  Hift.  of  Poet,  vol.iii.  p.»8. 

much 
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much  obfcurity,  an  occafional  ftrength  and  pro- 
priety of  thought  and  didlion. 

Dramatic  Dramatic  poetry  was  attempted  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  or  rather  myfteries  of  the  church 
were  converted  in  the  univeriities  into  regular 
dramas.  Plays  on  hiftorical  or  religious  fubjects, 
were  compofed  in  Latin  for  the  ftudents  to  per- 
form ;  and  the  authors  probably  fucceeded  better 
in  their  obfervance  of  the  rules,  than  in  their 
imitation  of  the  divine  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  ftage. 
Thefe  fpeclacles  could  never  be  popular ;  but 
occafional  interludes  were  written  in  Englifh434, 
and  performed  by  ftudents  in  the  inns  of  court, 
or  by  itinerant  minftrels  in  the  halls  of  the  nobi- 
lity. The  poetry  is  worthlefs,  memorable  only 
as  the  firft  productions  of  the  Englifti  drama435. 
Philotus,  a  comedy  in  the  Scottiih  language,  is 
afcribed  to  the  clofe  of  this  period,  and  fome  in- 
terludes were  written  by  Lindfay  of  the  Mount, 
a  Scottifh  poet,  whofe  laurels  are  faded.436 
Church  The  imitative  arts,  as  their  primary  ob- 
Mufic*  ject  is  the  gratification  either  of  fenfe  or  paf- 
fion,  are  not  necelFarily  allied  to  religion,  to 
which  occafionally  they  have  been  rendered 
fubfervient ;  and  accordingly  fome  are  rejedled 
by  the  orthodox,  others  retained  as  inftru- 
mental  to  devotion.  Painting  and  fculpture 
are  profcribed  as  idolatrous,  poetry  and 

434  Vide  one  in  the  Harleian  Mifcelh  vol.i*  p.  98. 
415  Warton,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 

435  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scot.  Poems*  Pref.  no.  Lindfay 's  Remains 
are  in  the  Banatyne  Manufcript.     I  have  not  found  that  they  are  of 
much  value. 

mufic 
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mufic  cheriflied  as  facred  ;  nor  did  the  Reforma- 
tion produce  in  England  an  immediate  alteration 
on  the  mufic  of  the  church.  Counterpoint,  the 
invention  of  a  former  period,  was  improved,  in 
the  prefent,  particularly  by  the  introduction  of 
difcords,  to  provoke  attention,  or  relieve  from 
fatiety.  The  plain  chants  of  the  church  were  fe- 
lecled  by  compofers,  as  a  baiis  for  florid  counter- 
point and  figurative  harmony,  recent  improve- 
ments, conftructed  on  the  continent  with  all  the 
artificial  perplexity  of  fugue  and  canon.  Such 
artifices  as  the  laft  were  difregarded,  or  feldom 
adopted  by  Englifli  compofers,  whofe  maifes  and 
other  choralprodu6lionsarechara6lerizedasgrave 
intheirftyle,andaccordingtotherulesatthattime 
eilabliihed,corre6l in  their  harmony, freefrom  imi- 
tations, and  marked  with  an  originality  apparently 
national.  Compared  with  the  recent  perfection 
of  mufic,  they  are  deficient  however  in  meafure 
and  melody,  defign  and  contrivance;  but  perhaps 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  mufic,  that  its  refinement 
terminates  in  a  faflidious  delicacy,  unwilling  to 
be  pleafed,  and  in  its  defire  of  novelty  rejecting 
whatever  has  already  delighted  437.  The  produc- 
tions of  thefe  early  maflers  have  preferved  their 
names  ;  and  now  that  flattery  is  filent,  Taverner, 
Shepherd,  and  Parfons,  have  obtained,  in  the  an- 
nals of  mufic,  the  precedence  of  their  fovereign. 
Henry  VIII.  from  the  fkill  of  a  performer, 
afpired  to  the  merit  of  an  original  compofer ; 
his  inflruments  were  the  recorder,  the  flute,  the 

4W  Burney*»  Hift.  of  Mufic.  Tol.ii.  pp.  461.  466.  5<>7«  555- 

virginals  j 
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virginals;  and  his  genius  fometimescondefcended 
to  furnifh  his  courts  with  ballads,  and  his  chapel 
with  mafl'es438.  His  name  is  forgotten  among 
poets,  but  his  muiic  feems  to  have  furvived  his 
reign  ;  yet  of  two  productions,  a  motet  and  an 
anthem,  afcribed  to  his  finger,  the  one  from  its 
mediocrity  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  the  other 
is  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  royal 
mufician. 439 

Secular  It  is  difficult  to  fpeak  with  precifion  of  fecular 
mufic,  of  which  the  written  fpecimens  are  few, 
and  the  traditionary  antiquity  vague  and  uncer- 
tain. Popular  melodies  were  originally  fimple, 
acquired  with  eafe,  and  tranfmitted  without  the 
affiflance  of  notation,  till  adopted  by  compofers, 
disfigured  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  variations, 
and  fo  perplexed  by  a  redundancy  of  notes,  that 
their  difficulty  conflituted  their  only  merit. 
Such  was  the  employment  of  fecular  compofers, 
who,  inftead  of  attempting  invention  in  air  or 
melody,  produced,  it  is  faid,  from  fimple  fongs, 
an  elaborate  affemblage,  to  the  execution  of 
which  the  fkill  and  dexterity  of  modern  perform- 
ers are  confeffedly  unequal  44°.  The  melodies  pe- 
culiar to  Scotland  efcaped  fuch  torture,  and  fome 
of  them,  from  their  flyle  or  the  fubject  of  their 
verfes,  are  afcribed  by  conjecture  to  the  prefent 
period 44t.  New  fongs  are  adapted  daily  to  former 
tunes,  and  whatever  be  the  antiquity  of  Scottifh 

*38  Herbert's  Hift.  p.  a.  13.     Hollinfhed,  voLii.  p. 806. 

487  Burney,  vol.iii.  p.i.     Hawkins's  Hift.  Muf.  vol.ii. 

4'°  Burney,  vol.ii.  p. 553. 

441  Arapt's  Hiilory  of  Edinburgh,  App.8. 

mafic, 


inftru- 
ments. 
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mufic,  (ancient  it  is,  and  perhaps  the  produce 
of  different  periods,)  the  poetry  is  recent ;  but 
conjectures  are  not  admiffible  as  a  fubflitute  for 
hiftorical  certainty. 

The  improvement  of  fecular  mufic  was  per-  Muficai 
haps  retarded  by  the  imperfect  construction  of 
mufical  inftruments.  The  organ,  I  believe,  was 
appropriated  to  the  church  ;  the  clavicord,  vir- 
ginals, and  harp,  to  the  chamber.  Wind  inftru- 
ments are  defcribed  as  of  various  conftru&ions; 
but  it  is  obfervable  of  inftruments  played  with 
keys,  or  blown  by  reeds,  that  the  intonation  is 
defective,  not  fufceptible  of  nice  modulation 442. 
The  viol  was  in  much  requeft ;  but  its  finger 
board  was  fretted,  its  intonation  limited;  and 
it  is  afferted  that,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
violin,  perfection  in  harmony  was  unknown  to 
mankind. 433 

447  Figures  of  thefe  inftrumerits  are  to  be  found  in  Hawkins's 
Hift,  vol.ii. 

443  Burney,  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Hiltory  of  Commerce,  Corn,  and  Shipping 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Acceffion  of  Henry 
VII.  A.D.  1485.  to  the  Acceffion  of  Edward 
VI.  A.  D.  1547. 

THE  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  Acceffion 
of  England  was  an  event  favourable  to  the  of  Henn; 

r».i     .    t  -       j          •      n  i  T.L  favourable 

commerce  of  that  kingdom  in  ieveral  ways.  It  to  trade. 
put  an  end  to  a  long  and  ruinous  civil  war,  which 
had  thrown  every  thing  into  confufion,  and  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  one  half  of  the  people  with 
the  moil  violent  hatred  againfl  the  other  j  a  fitua- 
tion  in  which  commerce  could  not  flourilh  l.  It 

1  Sec  vol. x.  ch.6. 

placed 
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placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  a  found  and  good  underftanding,  improved  by 
the  obfervations  he  had  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  fully  convinced  of  the  great,  import- 
ance of  commerce,  both  to.  the  crown  and  to  the 
people,  by  increafing  the  revenues  of  the  one 
and  the  riches  of  the  other.     Accordingly  we 
find,  that  Henry  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the 
throne,  than  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
trade,  to  remove  the  obftructions  by  which  it 
had  been  interrupted,  and  to  procure  the  Eng- 
lifh  merchants  and  mariners  a  free  courfe  to  and 
favourable  reception  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
With  this  view  he  cultivated  peace  with  all  his 
neighbours,  and  concluded  commercial  treaties 
with  almofl  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe. 
Nothing  can  give  our  readers  a  more  diltinel; 
idea  of  the  trade  of  England  in  this  reign,  than 
by  laying  before  them  the  fubftance  of  thofe  com- 
mercial treaties  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 
Commer-        The  trade  between  England  and  France  had 
cial  treaty   keen  interrupted  in  the  late  reign,  and  Henry 
France.      made  fo  much  hade  to  terminate  all  difputes  with 
that  kingdom  by  a  truce,  in  which  freedom  of 
trade  and  commercial  inter  courfe  were  ftipulated, 
that  it  ,was  proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  D.  1485.  even  before  his  coronation  *. 
This  truce,  which  was  only  for  one  year,  was 
prolonged  for  three  years  more,  January  i7th, 
A.  D.  1486.,  with  additional  fecurities  for  the 
freedom  of  trade.  3 


2  Rym.  tom.xii.  p.a??.  .  3  Ibid. 

About 
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About  the  fame  time  Henry  difpatched  his  With 
almoner  into  Italy,  with  a  very  extenfive  commif-  Iuly* 
fion,  to  negociate  commercial  treaties  with  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  with  all  the  other  princes 
and  Hates  of  that  country.     In  that  commiffion, 
he  difcovers  that  he  had  very  juft  and  liberal  fen- 
timents  of  trade,  as  beneficial  to  all  nations,  by 
procuring  them  what  they  wanted  in  exchange 
for  what  they  could  fpare.    "  The  earth  (fays  he) 
"  being  the  common  mother  of  all  mankind,  what 

can  be  more  pleafant  and  more  humane  than  to 

communicate  a  portion  of  all  her  productions  to 
«c  all  her  children  by  commerce4?"  We  have  no 
particular  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  commif- 
lion,  but  it  could  not  be  unfuccefsful.  The  mari- 
time Hates  of  Italy  could  have  no  reafon  to  decline 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  England. 

This  prudent  prince  loft  no  time  to  accommo-  Scotland. 
date  all  differences  with  his  neareft  neighbours  the 
Scots,  and  to  lay  open  the  trade  between  the  two 
Britifh  kingdoms,  for  their  mutual  benefit.  He 
concluded  a  truce  for  three  years  from  July  ifl, 
A.D.  1486.,  with  James  III.  ;  the  chief  object  of 
which  was,  befides  the  ceffation  of  all  hoftilities 
by  fea  and  land,  to  procure  the  free  admiffion  and 
friendly  treatment  of  the  merchants  and  mariners 
of  the  one  country  in  the  other  s.  He  had  it  alfo 
much  at  heart  to  eftablifh  a  more  cordial  peace 
between  the  two  nations,  by  feveral  intermarriages 
between  the  two  royal  families.  But  in  that  he 


«  Rym.  tora.*u. 

YOL.  xir.  x  was 
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was   unhappily  difappointed,  by  the  untimely 
death  of  King  James. 

Florence.  Henry  granted,  June  8th,  A.D.  1486.,  afree- 
conduct  to  Michael  De  Seprello,  Mark  Stroze, 
and  allother  merchants  of  Florence,  forten  years, 
to  come  into  his  dominions  with  their  {hips,  to  dif- 
pofeof  their  goods  as  they  pleafed,topurchafe and 
export  wool,  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  other 
merchandize,  without  danger  or  moleftation,  upon 
paying  the  ufual  cufloms 6.  Such  a  fafe-conduct 
was  not  unneceffary,  as  the  Italian  and  other 
foreign  merchants  had  been  often  infulted  and 
plundered  in  the  ports  of  England. 

Britanny.  Henry,  in  the  fame  firft  year  of  his  reign,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  Francis  Duke  of 
Britanny,  (who  had  been  his  protector  in  his  dif- 
trefs,)to  continue  in  force  during  their  joint  lives, 
and  no  longer.  In  this  treaty  many  ftipulations 
are  made  that  difcover  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
trade,  and  an  anxious  concern  to  render  it  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  the  fubjects  of  the  contracting 
parties. 7 

With  Bur-      A  fimilar  treaty  was  made  about  the  fame 

gundy.  tjme  with  Maximilian  King  of  the  Romans,  as 
guardian  to  his  infant  fon  Philip  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Brabant  and  Earl  of  Flanders.  The 
object  and  ftipulations  in  this  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  in  all  other  commercial  treaties,  and 
a  very  great  trade  was  carried  on  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Low  Countries.8 


Rym.  tom.xii.  p.joo.        7  Ibid.  p. 303.        *  Ibid.  p>3*o. 

The 
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The  Italian  and  other  foreign  merchants  paid  Reduaion 
double  cuftom  in  England  on  goods  they  im-  ofcuf' 
ported  and  exported,  which  was  no  fmall  difcou-  * 
ragement  to  trade.  Though  Henry  certainly 
loved  money  too  well,  and  was  not  very  apt  to 
exa6l  lefs  thanhis  right,  he  wifely  confidered,  that 
by  lowering  the  cuftoms  payable  by  foreign  mer- 
chants, he  would  encourage  a  greater  number  of 
them  to  frequent  his  ports,  and  thereby  rather  in- 
creafe  than  diminifh  his  revenues.  He  made  the 
experiment,  and  granted,  February  i8th,  A.D. 
1488.,  to  the  merchants  of  Venice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Lucca,  and  of  all  other  Italian  cities,  for 
three  years,  a  conliderable  abatement  of  the  cuf- 
toms on  fome  articles  of  export 9.  We  are  not 
particularly  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  expe- 
riment ;  but  we  know  that  the  commercial  inter- 
courfe  between  England  and  Italy  was  at  this 
time  very  great,  and  that  the  Italian  merchants 
took  off  great  quantities  of  Englifh  cloth,  lead, 
tin,  &c.  for  which  they  returned  velvets,  filks, 
gold  lace,  with  the  fpices  and  other  precious 
commodities  of  the  eaft. 10 

Henry  concluded  two  commercial  treatieswith  with 
John  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  Denmark, 
A.D.  1490.,  by  which  he  procured  feveral  privi- 
leges to  his  fubjects  who  traded  to  thefe  countries, 
and  particularly  to  the  Englifh  fifhers  on  the  coafls 
of  Iceland  and  Norway  ".    In  a  word,  this  a6live, 
intelligent  prince  had  the  interefl  of  commerce  fo 

9  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  3 35. 

10  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p,  304. 

11  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p»374«  38r* 
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much  at  heart,  that  in  the  four  firft  years  of  his 
reign  he  renewed  old,  or  formed  new  commercial 
treaties  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of 
Europe,  and  thereby  procured  his  trading  fubjecls 
a  favourable  reception  and  friendly  treatment  in 
all  places,  which  revived  the  trade  of  England 
from  that  languor  and  decline  into  which  it  had 
fallen  by  the  confuiions  of  the  late  times. 
Commer-  This  was  not  the  only  method  by  which  Hen- 
mi  laws.  ^  yj j  contributed  to  revive  and  increafe  the 
trade  of  England.  He  procured  feveral  laws  to 
be  made  to  promote  the  fame  patriotic  purpofe. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  fo- 
reign bottoms.  Henry  was  feniible  that  this  pre- 
vented the  increafe  of  Englifh  fhips  and  Englifh 
failors  ;  and  to  remedy  this  in  part,  he  procured 
a  law  to  be  made  in  his  firfl  parliament,  that  no 
Gafcony  or  Guienne  wines  (to  which  the  Englifh 
had  been  long  accuftomed,  and  of  which  he  knew 
they  were  very  fond)  fhould  be  imported  into 
any  part  of  his  dominions,  except  in  Englifh, 
Irifh,  or  Welfh  fhips,  navigated  by  Englifh,  Irifh, 
or  Welfli  men,  which  obliged  them  to  build 
fhips  and  go  to  fea,  or  to  want  their  favourite 
liquor12.  This  law  \fas  enforced  and  enlarged 
by  an  a6t  made  in  the  third  parliament  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  A.D.  1487,,  to  which  the  following  pre- 
amble was  prefixed :  "  That  where  great  minifh- 
"  ing  aad  decay  hath  been  now  of  late  time 
"  of , the  navy  of  this  realm  of  England,  and 

12  Stat.  iHcn.VIJ.c.8. 
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"  idlenefs  of  the  mariners  within  the  fame,  by  the 
"  which  this  noble  realm,  within  fhort  procefs  of 
"  time  without  reformation  be  had  therein,  mall 
"  not  be  of  ability,  nor  of  ftrength  and  power  to 
"  defend  itfelf."  To  prevent  this,  it  was  en- 
acted, that  no  wines  of  Gafcony  and  Guienne,  or 
woads  of  Tholoufe,  mould  be  imported  into 
England,  except  in  mips  belonging  to  the  King, 
or  fome  of  his  fubjects ;  and  that  all  fuch  wines 
and  woads  imported  in  foreign  bottoms  mould 
be  forfeited  I3.  From  this  a6i  we  may  obferve, 
that  Henry  VII.  fo  early  as  A.  D.  1487.,  had 
mips  of  his  own,  which  he  either  employed  in 
trade,  or  freighted  to  his  merchants ;  a  practice 
which  he  purfued  during  his  whole  reign,  by 
which  he  gained  much  money,  while  he  in- 
creafed  the  {hipping,  failors,  and  trade  of  his 
dominions. 

A  few  years  before  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  Difcove- 
afpirit  of  maritime  enterprize  and  adventure,  for  ne*' 
the  difcoveryof  newand  unknown  countries,  had 
fprung  up  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  which  foon 
produced  very  great  and  furprifing  effects.  The 
Portuguefe  in  particular,  animated  and  directed 
by  their  intelligent  fovereign  John  II.,  attempted 
to  difcover  a  pafTage  by  feato  the  Eaft-Indies,  to 
obtain  a  mare  in  the  trade  of  thofe  countries, 
which  had  enriched  the  Venetians  and  other 
Italian  ftates.  In  this  attempt  they  failed  along 
and  explored  all  the  weft  coafts  of  Africa  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  reached 

r3  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  10. 
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A.D.  1487. 5  but  there  they  flopped  fhort,  and 
proceeded  no  further  in  their  difcoveries  for 
feveral  years. 

chrifto-          In  the  mean  time  an  extraordinary  man  had 
pher  Co-    reafOned  himielf  into  a  perfuaiion  that  there  was 
a  great  continent  and  many  iflands  beyond  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  had  formed  the  bold  defign 
of  attempting  the  difcovery  of  that  New  World. 
This  was  the  juflly  celebrated  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus, one  of  the  mod  adventurous,  intelligent, 
and  fagacious  failors  that  ever  lived,  to  whom 
mankind  are  indebted  for  bringing  one-half  of 
the  world  acquainted  with  the  other.     Though 
Columbus  was  fully  convinced  himfelf,  he  knew  it 
would  not  be  eafy  to  convince  others  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  fuch  a  country,  and  that  he  could  not 
attempt  the  difcovery  of  it  without  the  aid  of  fome 
powerful  prince  or  flate.     Being  a  Genoefe  by 
birth,  he  made  his  firft  application  to  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  A.D.  1482;  but  that  Hate  declined  em- 
barking in  the  enterprize.     He  next  applied  to 
John  II.  King  of  Portugal,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
intent  on  making  difcoveries.     King  John  re- 
ceived him  favourably,  and  feemed  inclined  to 
engage  in  the  undertaking  ;  but  referred  him  to 
a  committee  of  his  council,  with  whom  he  was 
to  fettle  all  preliminaries.     With  this  committee 
he  had  many  meetings;  they  made  many  objec- 
tions, and  aiked  many  queftions,  to  which  he  re- 
turned   anfwers    with    unfufpecling    franknefs. 
When  they  had  obtained,  as  they  imagined^  all 
the  information  he  was  capable  of  giving,  they 
privately  fitted  out  a  Ihip  to  make  the  difcovery. 

Columbus, 
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Columbus,  juftly  irritated  at  this  ungenerous  at- 
tempt to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  and  profit 
of  his  project,  which  had  cofl  him  fo  much 
thought,  expence,  and  toil,  left  the  court  of 
Portugal  in  difguft,  A.D.  1484. u 

Not  yet  difcouraged,  he  next  repaired  to  the  Sends  his 
court  of  Spain,  and  fent  his  brother  Bartholo-  ^rother  to 
mew  into  England,  to  folicit  the  means  of 
attempting  the  propoi'ed  difcovery,  A.D.  1485. 
Bartholomew  was  unfortunately  taken  by  pirates 
on  his  paffage,  who  dripped  him  of  every  thing, 
and  chained  him  to  the  oar.  At  length  he  made 
his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  England,  A.D.  1489., 
almofl  naked,  and  emaciated  by  his  fufferings.  In 
this  fituation,  without  credentials,  without  money, 
and  without  friends,  he  could  not  procure  accefs 
to  the  King  or  his  minifters;  but  endeavoured  to 
fupport  himfelf  by  making  maps  and  fea  charts. 
When  he  had  recovered  his  health,  and  could 
make  a  decent  appearance,  he  prefented  a  map 
of  the  world  to  the  King,  which  procured  him  an 
audience  of  that  prince,  and  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  commiffion  he  had  received  from 
his  brother.  Henry  heard  him  with  attention,  exa- 
mined all  circumftances,  and  thinkinghis  fuccefs 
probable,  he  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  fent  him 
back  with  an  invitation  to  his  brother  to  come 
to  England ;  but  before  Bartholomew  arrived 
in  Spain,  his  brother  Chriflopher  had  failed  on 
his  fecond  voyage  to  the  iflands  he  had  difco- 
vered  in  the  firft ls.  Thus  it  was  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  not  by  the 

'<  Churchill's  Voyages,  vol.  U.  p.557— 658.  1S  Ibid. 
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avarice  of  Henry  VII.  ,  that  the  Englifti  loft  the 
honour  of  being  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  New 
World  t  but  it  may  be  juftly  doubted  whether 
this  was  any  real  lofs  to  them,  or  their  pofterity. 
Spain  doth  not  feem  to  have  gained  either 
honour,  power,  population,  or  profperity  of  any 
kind,  but  rather  to  have  been  a  lofer  in  all  thele 
refpe6ls  by  the  difcovery. 

Difcovery  But  though  Henry  and  his  fubjects  were  thus 
founded,  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  difco- 
&c.  verers  of  the  New  World,  they  were  determined 

to  have  a  fhare  in  the  difcovery.  John  Cabot, 
a  Venetian,  had  relided  feveral  years  in  Briftol 
as  a  merchant  and  mariner,  in  which  laft  capa- 
city he  had  acquired  great  knowledge  by  many 
voyages.  Having  heard  of  the  fame  and  fuccefs 
of  Columbus,  he  prefented  propofals  to  Henry 
VII.  ,  for  attempting  fimilar  difcoveries.  His  pro- 
pofals were  readily  accepted,  and  the  King  grant- 
ed letters  patent,  March  5th,  A.D.  1496.^0  him 
and  his  three  fons,  Lewis,  Sebaftian,  and  Sanc- 
tius,  to  fail  with  five  fhips  under  Englifti  colours 
for  the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,,  which 
had  never  been  vifited  by  any  Chriftians,  and 
granting  to  them  and  their  heirs  all  the  countries 
they  difcovered,  to  be  held  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, referving  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  a  fifth 
part  of  the  nett  profits  J*.  Befides  this,  he  fitted 
out  a  gallant  fhip  for  this  expedition  at  his  own 
expence,  and  fome  merchants  of  London  and 
Briftol  provided  four  fmaller  veffels.  With  this 
little  fleet  John  Cabot  failed  from  Briftol  ihfpring, 
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A.D.  1497.5  and  directing  his  courfe  to  the 
north-weft,  on  June  24th  he  difcovered  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland,  and  foon  after  the  ifland  of 
St.  John.  He  then  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida, 
and  returned  to  Briftol  with  a  good  cargo  and 
three  natives  of  the  countries  he  had  difcovered 
on  board.  He  was  gracioufly  received,  and 
knighted  by  Henry  on  his  return  17.  From  this 
well-attefled  account  it  appears -9  that  the  Englifh 
were  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  continent  of 
America  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  poll- 
tical  cafuiftry  of  thofe  times,  had  a  better  title 
than  any  other  European  nation  to  the  pofTeflion 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  l8.  That  title,  how- 
ever, at  the  beft,  is  very  queftionable. 

Though  Henry  VII.  was  thus  difpofed  to  en-  commer- 
courage  and  affift  his  fubjecls  in  making  foreign  cial  treaty, 
difcoveries,  he  was  not  the  lefs  attentive  to  the 
concerns  of  commerce  nearer  home.  A  mifun- 
derflanding  having  arifen  between  him  and 
Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Earl  of  Flanders, 
A.D.  1493.,  a^  tne  Flemings  were  banifhed 
from  England,  and  all  the  Englifh  from  Flan- 
ders, and  a  total  flop  was  put  to  the  trade  be- 
tween thefe  two  countries.  This  was  equally 
difagreeable  and  diftrefsful  to  the  people  of  both 
countries,  who  had  long  carried  on  a  great  trade 
with  one  another,  to  their  mutual  advantage, 
This  pernicious  interruption  of  trade  was  not  of 
long  duration.  A  very  correct  and  comprehenfive 
commercial  treaty,  between  Henry  and  Philip 

17  Hackluyt,  vol.iii.  p.  4>  &c.    Purchases PHgrims,  voLiii.  p.46i,  &c. 
"  See  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  rol.i.  p. 336.  3d  edit. 
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ArchdukeofAuftria,andfovereignoftheNether- 
lands,  was  figned  at  London,  February  24th,  A.D. 
1496.,  in  which  every  precaution  was  ufed  to 
render  the  intercourfe  between  the  fubjecls  of 
the  two  princes  fecure,  permanent, and  profitable 
to  all  concerned 19.  It  was  called  intercurjus  mag- 
nus9  (the  great  commercial  treaty,)  and  gave  na 
little  joy  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
both  countries.    When  the  Englifh  returned  to 
Antwerp  (to  which  they  had  removed  their  fac- 
tory from  Bruges  a  few  years  before),  they  were 
conducted  into  that  city  in  triumph,  and  were 
received  with  every  poffible  demonstration  of  joy. 
A&of  par-      On  this  occafion  a  violent  conteft  broke  out 
iiament.     between  the  merchants  refiding  in  the  capital, 
who  had  been  long  incorporated  under  different 
names,  and  now  called  themfelves  The  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London,  and 
the  merchants,  who  refided  in  other  cities  and 
towns,  who  called  themfelves  The  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers of  England.     The  London  Company 
had  been  long  accuftomed  to  impofe  a  kind  of 
tax  or  compofition  on  the  Englifh  merchants  re- 
fiding in  other  places,  for  liberty  to  buy  and  fell 
in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders,  Brabant,and  other 
countries  on  the  continent.    This  tax  was  at  n'rft 
only  half  an  old  noble  (35.  4d.),  and  was  demand- 
ed by  the  London  merchants,  who  then  called 
themfelves  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  Becket, 
on  a  religious  pretence,  to  enable  them  to  do 
honour  to  their  favourite  faint,  and  thereby  gain 
his  protection.    But  by  degrees  this  impofltion 

19  Rym.  tom.xii»  p*5;8. 
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was  raifed  fo  much,  that  it  now  amounted  to 
twenty  pounds,  to  the  great  difcouragement  of 
trade.  The  merchant  adventurers  therefore,  who 
relided  in  the  out-ports,  applied  to  parliament 
for  a  redrefs  of  this  grievance,  and  an  act  was 
made  A.D.  1496.,  reducing  that  fine  to  ten 
merks  flerling. 20 

Henry  VII.  ftill  continued  to  encourage  the  Commer- 
trade  of  his  fubjects  by  new  commercial  treaties  C1 
with  foreign  ftates,  and  even  with  particular 
towns.  He  concluded  fuch  a  treaty  with  the 
magiftrates  of  Riga  in  Livonia  A.D.  1498.,  in 
which  it  was  ilipulated,  that  the  Englifh  mould 
pay  no  tolls  or  cufloms  in  the  port  of  Riga,  and 
that  the  merchants  of  Riga  ihould  pay  the  fame 
tolls  and  cufloms  in  the  ports  of  England  with 
other  merchant  ftrangers".  They  alfo  engaged 
to  remit  a  debt  of  10,637  gold  nobles  due  to  them 
by  England.  The  ftipulations  in  this  treaty  were 
very  unequal,  and  fo  were  the  contracting  parties. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention*  all  the  com-  Henry  VII. 
mercial  treaties  of  Henry  VII.  It  will  therefore  £ 
be  fufficient  to  remark,  that,  in  his  negotiations 
and  treaties  with  foreign  princes  and  ftates,  he 
never  forgot  the  concerns  of  commerce,  or  ne- 
glected to  procure  fome  advantage  to  his  mer- 
cantile fubjects.  He  was  particularly  complaifant 
to  the  citizens  and  merchants  of  London,  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  earlieft  intelligence 
of  all  important  events  and  tranfactions  ;  and  by 
the  punctual  payment  of  his  debts  his  credit  in 
the  city  was  unbounded.  He  even  lent  confide- 

10  £*at,  IT,  Hen.  VII.  c*?.  2l  Rym,  tom.xii.  p. 701. 
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rable  fums  of  money  to  merchants,  to  enable 
them  to  extend  their  trade,  and  fometimes  he 
became  a  partner  in  their  adventures,  and  re- 
ceived his  proportion  of  the  profits.  " 
Weights         Henry  VII.  was  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  inter- 
fures.         nal  than  to  the  external  or  foreign  trade  of  his 
dominions,  and  procured  feveral  wife  laws  to  be 
made,  for  regulating  their  commercial  in  tercourfe 
with  one  another.     Of  thefe  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  mention  only  one,  whofe  falutary  effects  were 
extenfive  and  of  long  duration.     The  great  di- 
verfity  of  weights  and  meafures  in  different  parts 
of  England  was  very  perplexingand  inconvenient, 
and  feveral  laws  had  been  made  to  reduce  them 
to  uniformity ;  buttnveterate  cuftomhad  hitherto 
proved  too  ftrong  for  all  thefe  laws.     An  act  was 
made  therefore  in  the  fourth  parliament  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  A.D.  1494.,  which  promifed  to  be  more 
effectual,  becaufe  greater  care  was  taken    to 
fecure  its  immediate  execution.     It  was  enacted, 
"  That  unto  the  knights  and  citizens  of  every 
"  mire  and  city,  affembled  in  this  prefent  parlia- 
"  ment,  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  certain 
<c  burgeffes  of  burgh  towns,  before  they  depart 
"  from  this  prefent  parliament,  be  delivered  one 
<c  of  every  weight  and  meafure,  which  now  our 
4C  Sovereign  Lord  hath  caufed  to  be  made  of 
"  brafs,  for  the  commonwealth  of  all  his  fubjects 
"  and  lieges  within  this  his  realm  of  England, 
<c  according  to  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord's 
"  ftandard  of  his  exchequer  of  weights  and  mea- 
"  fures."    Thefe  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes, 

"  Campbell,  rol.i>  p.  33&. 
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are  dire6led  to  deliver  thefe  brafs  weights  and 
meafures  to  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  cities 
and  towns  which  they  reprefented,  according  to 
a  fchedule  annexed  to  the  act,  containing  their 
names,  in  number  forty-three.  The  inhabitants 
of  all  thefe  cities  and  towns,  and  the  diflricts 
around  them,  are  commanded  to  provide  them* 
felves  before  the  feafl  of  St.  John  Baptift  with 
weights  and  meafures,  exactly  agreeable  to  thofe 
brafs  flandards,  and  fealed  with  the  letter  H, 
crowned,  and  from  thenceforward  to  ufe  no  other 
weights  or  meafures.  The  mayors  and  bailiffs 
in  the  feveral  cities  and  towns  are  required  to 
call  in  all  the  weights  and  meafures  of  the  people 
within  the  jurifdictions  twice  a-year,  to  examine 
them  by  the  flandards,  to  break  and  burn  fuch 
as  were  found  defective,  and  to  fine  their  pn> 
prietors,  for  the  firft  offence,  6s.  8d. ;  for  th$ 
fecond,  133.  4d. ;  and  for  the  third,  20  fhillings 
and  the  punifhment  of  the  pillory23.  Though  the 
King  and  parliament  had  been  at  great  pains  and 
nolittle  expencein  making  this  law  and  providing 
.for  its  execution,  it  was  foon  after  found  that  a 
miflakehad  been  committed,  andthat  the  weighty 
and  meafures  which  had  been  fent  to  the  feveral 
cities  and  towns  were  not  exactly  agreeable  to  the 
flandards  in  the  exchequer.  This  miflake  was 
rectified  by  an  act  made  by  the  next  parliament 
1496.  By  that  act  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the 
cities  and  towns  to  which  weights  and  meafures 
had  been  fent,  were  commanded  to  return  them 
Jo  the  exchequer,  there  to  be  broken  in  pieces 

*  ii  H«D.  vw.  c.4« 
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and  new  ones  more  corre6l  to  be  fent  in  their 
room.  While  thefe  laws  were  ftriclly  executed 
they  were  not  ineffectual.  But  as  the  ftricl;  exe- 
cution of  them  was  attended  with  no  little 
trouble,  and  various  inconveniencies  to  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  towns  and  cities,  it  was  gradually  re- 
laxed, and  the  former  irregularities  in  weights 
and  meafures  gradually  returned. 

Colonies.  Though  Sir  John  Cabot  had  difcovered  the 
ifles  of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John  and  the  coafl 
•  .  of  North  America,  and  had  taken  poffeflion  of 
them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  fo  early 
as  A.D.  1497.,  no  attempt  was  made  to  eftablilh 
colonies  in  any  of  thefe  countries.  But  Henry  VII. 
foon  after  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  form- 
ing colonies  in  the  New  World,  or  at  leaft  to  en- 
courage his  fubjects  to  form  them.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  commiffion  which  he  granted 
A.J).  1501,  to  Hugh  Elliot  and  Thomas  Aihuril 
merchants  in  Briftol,  John  Gunfalus  and  Francis 
Fernandus  natives  of  Portugal,  "  To  fail  with  as 
"  many  fhips  and  mariners  as  they  thought 
"  proper,  with  Englifli  colours,  into  the  parts 
"  and  countries  of  the  eaftern,  weftern,  fouthern, 
"  and  northern  feas,  to  difcover,  recover,  and 
"  inveftigate  any  iflands,  coafts,  and  countries 
"  of  heathen  and  infidel  parts  of  the  world,  and 
"  tofet up theKing'sbannersandenfignsin what- 
"  ever  town,  caitle,  ifland,  or  continent  they 
"  mould  difcover,  and  to  hold  the  fame  for  our 
"  ufe  as  our  lieutenants.  2.  Whenever  any  dif- 
*c  covery  fliall  be  made,  it  is  our  will  that  men 
"  and  women  from  Englandbe  freely  permitted  to 

16  '  «  fettle* 
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"  fettle  therein,  and  to  improve  the  fame,  under 
"  the  protection  of  thefe  grantees24."  From 
hence  it  appears,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
thefe  adventurers  to  eftablilh  a  colony  in  the 
country  they  hoped  to  difcover,  and  that  the 
King  approved  of  their  defign.  What  difcove- 
ries  they  made  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is 
certain  they  did  not  plant  a  colony  ;  and  it  will 
afterwards  appear  that  no  permanent  colony  was 
eftabliflied  by  the  Englifh  in  any  part  of  the  New 
World  for  a  whole  century  after  the  date  of  this 
grant. 

Henry  VII.  was  too  fond  of  money  not  to  be  a  Henry's 
friend  to  trade,  which  added  to  his  own  revenues, 
as  well  as  to  the  riches  of  his  fubje&s  ;  and  there 
is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  commerce  and 
wealth  of  England  increafed  confiderably  under 
his  government.  A  cotemporary  hiftorian  thus 
concludes  his  character  of  Henry  VIL,  "Surely 
"  this  good  prince  did  not  devour  and  confume 
"  the  fubftance  and  riches  of  his  realm  ;  for, 
c<  by  his  high  policy,  he  marvelloufly  enriched 
"  his  realm  and  himfelf,  and  yet  left  his  fub- 
"  je6ls  in  high  wealth  and  profperity.  The 
"  proof  whereof  is  manifeftly  apparent,  by  the 
"  great  abundance  of  gold  and  filver  yearly 
"  brought  into  this  realm,  both  in  plate,  money, 
"  and  bullion,  by  merchants  pafling  and  re- 
"  pafling  out  and  into  this  realm  with  merchan- 
"  dife,  to  whom  he  himfelf  of  his  own  goods  lent 
money  largely,  without  any  gain  or  profit,  to 
the  intent  that  merchandife,  being  of  all  crafts 

M  Rytn.  torn.  xiii.  p. 37. 
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"  the  chief  arte,  to  all  men  both  moil  profitable 
"  and  necefTary,  might  be  the  more  plentif uller 
"  ufed,   haunted,  and  employed  in   his  realms 
"  and  dominions25."  Henry  was  poffeffed  of  thofe 
qualities  which  contribute  mod  effectually  to  ren- 
der their  poffeifors  rich.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts   and  pretences   of  fqueezing 
money  from  his  fubjects,  and  exacted  whatever 
he  pretended  to  be  his  right  with  unrelenting  ri- 
gour ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  an  anxious  wake- 
ful ceconomift,  and  kept  mod  exa6t  accounts  of 
all  his  expences,  even  the  mofl  trifling 26.     But 
with  all  his  arts  of  getting  and  faving  money,  he 
could  not  have  accumulated  fo  great  a  mafs  of 
treafure  as  he  left  in  his  coffers  at  his  death,  if  his 
fubjects,  particularly  his  mercantile  fubjects,  had 
not  been  opulent  for  thofe  times.  The  accounts 
we  have  of  the  amount  of  thefe   treafures  are 
very  different.    Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke  affirms, 
that  they  amounted  to  the  enormous  fum  of  five 
millions  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  2?.    Sir 
Robert  Cotton  ftates  them  at  four  millions  and 
a  half,  befides  wrought  plate,  jewels,  and  rich 
furniture 2S.    Thefe  accounts,  though  feemingly 
well  attefted,  are  hardly  credible.     One  would 
rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  not  fo 
much  money  in  the  kingdom  in  thofe  times,  be- 
fore   any    of  the   precious   metals    from    the 
New  World   had  reached  England.     The   ac- 
count given  by  Lord  Bacon  (which  hath  been 

*  Hall,  H«n.  VH.  f.  *x.  *  See  Append.  No.  iii.  No.  iv. 
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already  mentioned)  is  more  moderate,  and  pro- 
bably nearer  the  truth. 

James  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  the  contemporary  Trade  of 

1^-1  L'  TT  TT-TT  •    t    IK  Scotland. 

andfon-in-law  or  Henry  VII.,  was  an  intelligent 
and  active  prince,  and  ftudied  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  his  fubje6ls  by  promoting  trade. 
With  this  view  many  laws  were  made  in  his  reign,  C°mm«% 
all  of  them  well  intended  ;  but  as  trade  was  then 
very  imperfectly  undei flood,  few  of  them  were 
either  wife  or  ufeful,  and  too  many  of  them  im- 
practicable or  pernicious.  Among  the  ufeful 
laws  may  be  reckoned  thofe  for  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures,  if  they  could  have  been 
carried  into  execution29;  but  though  thefe  laws 
were  often  renewed,  they  were  never  effectual. 
The  importance  of  the  fifheries  was  well  under- 
flood.  This  appears  from  the  preambles  to  thofe 
acts,  obliging  all  cities,  towns,  prelates,  and  ba- 
rons, to  fit  out  buffes  for  the  fifheries,  of  twenty 
tons  and  upwards,  with  a  certain  length  of  lines 
and  nets,  and  a  certain  number  of  hands30;  nor 
were  thefe  acts  ineffectual,  as  the  Scots  fifiieries 
were  at  this  time  flouriihing  and  lucrative. 

Wherever  there  is  trade,  and  imports  on  goods 
exported  and  imported,  there  will  be  fmuggling, 
or  attempts  to  avoid  the  payment  of  thefe  im- 
ports, unlefs  the  riik  of  lofs  can  be  made  greater 
and  more  certain  than  the  profpect  of  gain,  by 
making  fuch  attempts.  To  prevent  fmuggling, 
and  to  fecure  the  payment  of  the  king's  cuitoms, 
was  the  object  of  feveral  ftatutes  in  this  period. 

•9  Black  Afts,  James  IV.  Aft  131.  «a  Ibid.  Aa  81. 
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Thefe  ftatutes  were  very  fimple,  and  probably 
not  very  effectual.     By  an  act  of  the  firft  parlia- 
ment of  James  IV.,  A.D.  1488.,  "  It  wasflatute 
"  and  ordainit,  that  in  time  to  come,  all  manner 
cc  of  fhips,  ftrangers,  and  others,  come  to  the 
"  king's  free  burrows,  fie  as  Dumbarton,  Irvine, 
"  Wigtoun,  Kircudbright,  Renfrew,  and  other 
<c  free  burrows  of  the  realm,  to  pay  their  dues 
"  and  cuftoms,  and  take   their   cocket   as  ef- 
"fiers31."     The  ports    particularly  mentioned 
in  this  act  are  now,  and  were  then,  very  incon- 
fiderablein  comparifon  of  many  others  which  are 
not  mentioned.     But  their  inhabitants  were  zea- 
lous partizans  of  that  predominant  party,  which 
had  lately  flain.  their  fovereign,  and  this  firfl  par- 
liament  of  James  IV.  was   compofed  wholly  of 
the  heads  of  that  party.     To  fuch  a  degree  will 
faction  fometimes  influence  public  deliberations. 
So  imperfectly  was  commerce  under/lood  at 
this  time  in  both  the  Britifh  kingdoms,  that  they 
imagined  they  could  bring  the  balance  of  trade  in 
their  own  favour,  and  add  daily  to  their  Hock  of 
gold  and  filver,  merely  by  making  laws  to  com- 
pel all  merchants,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives, 
to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  coin  or  bullion, 
in  every  (hip,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
other  goods  ;  to  lay  out  all  that  coin  and  bullion, 
together  with  all  the  money  they  received  for 
their  goods,  in  purchafing  the  commodities  of 
the  country  ;  and  not  to  export  any  gold  or  fil- 
ver in  coin  or  bullion,  under  the  feverefl  penal- 

31  Black  A<5b,  Jamcsiy.  A&  n« 
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ties.  Such  laws  were  made  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  this  period32;  but  they  ferved  only 
to  betray  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  made  them, 
and  could  not  be  executed.  When  the  value  of 
the  imports  into  any  country  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  exports,  the  balance  mud  be  paid  in  the 
precious  metals,  in  fpite  of  a  thoufand  laws  to 
the  contrary.  By  another  law,  equally  abfurd 
and  hurtful  to  trade,  no  (hips  were  fullered  to 
fail  from  any  port  in  Scotland  from  the  firft  of 
November  to  the  firil  of  February.  Sailing  in 
the  three  winter  months  was  efteemed  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  permitted. 33 

The  ftaple  of  the  trade  of  Scotland  was  feveral  Staple, 
times  changed.  It  had  been  anciently  fixed  at 
Campvere  in  Zealand,  whofe  earl  married  a 
daughter  of  James  I.  From  thence  it  was  fettled 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  in  the  fifteenth 
century  became  the  center  of  trade  to  aim  oft 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  removed  from 
thence, by  a£l  of  parliament  to  Middleburgh  in 
Zealand,  where  it  did  not  continue,  but  was 
reftored  to  its  ancient  ftation  at  Campvere. 
The  fenate  and  magiftrates  of  Middleburgh 
never  defifted  from  importuning  James  IV.,  and 
after  his  death  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  have  the 
ftaple  returned  to  their  town  ;  and  having  gained 
the  fecretary,  Mr.  Panter,  by  a  promife  of  three 
hundred  gold  crowns,  they  entertained  great 
hopes  of  fuccefs34:  but  in  this  they  were  dif- 
appointed.  Secretary  Panter  acquainted  them., 
that  when  the  affair  was  debated  in  council  he 

-^  James  IV.  A&.30.  s3  Ibid. 
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was  ill  of  a  fever ;  and  that  the  people  of 
Campvere  had  made  fuch  interefl  to  prevent  fo 
precious  a  morfel,  which  had  made  fo  much  en- 
riched their  town,  being  torn  from  them,  that 
he  imagined  they  would  prevail35.  He  was  not 
miftaken.  When  the  city  of  Antwerp  was  in 
..  its  greateil  glory,  the  emporium  of  aim  oft  all 
.  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  fenate  and  magiftrates 
applied  to  James  V.,  A.D.  1539.,  to  fix  the  ilaple 
in  their  city,  promifi.ng  peculiar  privileges  and 
immunities  to  his  fubje6ls.  The  people  of  Camp- 
vere, alarmed  at  this  application  of  fuch  formi- 
dable rivals,  exerted  all  their  influence  to  retain 
what  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they 
knew  the  value.  To  determine  this  queftion  King 
James  furnmoned  a  convention  of  merchants 
from  all  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom;  and 
finding  the  members  of  this  convention  almoft 
equally  divided  in  their  opinions,  he  granted 
every  one  liberty  to  do  what  he  thought  moil 
for  his  advantage36.  On  this  permiffion  fome  of 
the  merchants  carried  their  ftaple  commodities 
to  Antwerp  ;  but  as  they  did  not  meet  with  the 
favour  and  encouragement  they  expecled,  they 
gradually  returned  to  Campvere.  All  this  com- 
petition between  fo  many  towns  feems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  trade  of  Scotland  in  this  period 
was  not  inconfiderable. 

Confer-  Wherever   the   flaple   was   fixed,  an  officer, 

called  the  Conferva  tor  of  the  Scots  Privileges, 
was  (lationed,  with  authority  to  protect  the  pri- 
vileges that  had  been  granted  to  the  Scots  mer- 

35  Epift,  R.R.S.  tom.i.  p.  284.  3"  Ibid,  torn  ii.  p.  55. 
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chants,  and  to  determine  all  difputes  that  arofe 
among  thofe  merchants,  with  the  afiiftance  of 
four  of  them  as  his  affefFors.  By  act  of  parlia- 
ment A<  D.  1503.,  the  merchants  are  prohibited 
from  profecuting  one  another  before  any  other 
judges  than  the  confervator  and  hisafleflbrs  l\  By 
another  act  of  the  fame  parliament,  the  confer- 
vator is  commanded  to  come  to  Scotland  once 
every  year,  or  to  fend  a  procurator  fufficiently 
inflrucied  to  give  an  account  of  his  tranfactions, 
and  to  anfwer  to  any  complaints  that  have  been 
made  againft  him.38 

The  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  Acceffion 
England  was  no  difad vantage  to  trade,  though  he  ym^ 
did  not'underftand  it  fo  well  nor  attend  to  it  fo  vourableto 
much  as  his  father  had  done.     He  was  young,  trade' 
oflentatious,  and  fond  of  pleafure;  poflefled  of 
a  prodigious  mafs  of  treafure,  and  unboundedly 
expenfive  in  his  houfehold,  drefs,  tournaments, 
difguifings,  and  diverfions  of  all  kinds.     He  was 
too  well  imitated  in  this  fplendid  expenfive  way  of 
living  by  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortune, 
who  frequented  the  court,  and  afpired  to  the  no- 
tice and  favour  of  the  youthful  moiurch.  This  oc- 
cafioned  an  uncommon  demand  for  many  coftly 
commodities,  as  clothes  of  goldandliiver,  velvets, 
lilks,  embroideries,  jewels,  plate,  wines,  fpices, 
&c.  and  that  demand  was  ftipplied  by  trade.  This 
trade  was  for  fome  time  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa 9  and  Florence,  to 
whom  the  ftrbngeft   afTurances  were   given   of 

3'  Black  A&s,  James  IV.  c.  1 16.  *8  Ibid.  c.  j  1 7. 
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fafety  and  friendly  treatment  in  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land 39.  By  degrees,  however,  thefe  foreigners 
became  fo  unpopular,  that  it  was  hardly  in  the 
power  of  government  to  protect  them  ;  and  this 
trade  came  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  merchants.  We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
great  importation  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  iilver, 
vandekin,  velvet,  damafk,  fattin,  farcenet,  far- 
lion,  camblet,  and  other  cloths  of  lilk,  and  of  filk 
and  gold  and  filver,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign,  from  an  ac~t  of  parliament  A.D.  1513.,  in 
which  it  is  faid,  "  that  three  or  four  thoufand 
"  pieces  of  thefe  cloths  were  commonly  imported 
"  in  one  Ihip40."  This  trade  was  more  profitable 
to  the  merchants  than  to  their  country, 
circle  of  That  fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure  which  had 
larged6"  fpi'ung  up  in  the  preceding  reign  flill  continued 
and  increafed,  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gra- 
dually enlarged.  The  trade  of  the  Engliih  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  become  fo  confiderable, 
that  it  was  found  neceilary  to  eflablifh  a  conful 
in  the  ifland  of  Chios  in  the  Archipelago,  A.D. 
I5I3/1  Though  no  Englifh  colonies  were  as 
yet  fettled  in  any  part  of  the  New  World,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  merchants  carried  on  a  trade  with 
thefe  countries,  and  even  with  theiflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  which  had  been  feized  and  fet- 
tled by  the  Spaniards;  and  that  they  had 
agents  refiding  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  ifland  of  Cuba,  for  the 
management  of  their  trade43.  Many  voyages 

39  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  271.  4°  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 

41  Rym.  tom.xiii.  p.  353.  4!  Hackluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 
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were  undertaken  in  this  reign  for  the  clifcovery 
of  unknown  countries,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  trade  ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
thefe  voyages  are  very  fliort  and  imperfect.  It 
appears  that  Henry  VIII,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  for 
making  difcoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  A.D.  1516., 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert, 
Vice-admiral  of  England,  and  the  famous  Sebaf- 
tian  Cabot ;  but  all  we  know  farther  of  this  ex- 
pedition is,  that  it  was  unfuccefsful,  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  Sir  Thomas  Pert43.  Mr.  Thome, 
of  Briftol,  was  one  of  the  greatefl  merchants  and 
boldefl  adventurers  in  England  in  this  reign. 
He  had  not  only  factors  refiding  in  Cuba,  but 
he  fent  agents  in  the  Spanifh  fleets,  furnifhed 
with  great  fums  of  money,  to  bring  him  exact 
defcriptions  and  charts  of  the  feas,  rivers,  and 
lands,  vifited  by  thefe  fleets44.  Mr.  Thome,  by 
his  letters,  earneflly  intreated  Henry  VIII.  not 
to  be  difcouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  firfl 
attempts  to  make  difcoveries,  but  to  perfevere 
and  to  direct  his  refearches  towards  the  north, 
for  which  his  dominions  were  mod  conveniently 
fituated.  He  gave  the  King  alfo  fome  very  pru- 
dent advices  for  conducting  his  future  voyages 
of  difcovery 4S ;  but  what  regard  was  paid  to  the 
entreaties  and  advices  we  are  not  informed. 
Mr.  William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  father  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  made  three  very 
fuccefsful  voyages  in  a  fliip  of  his  own  to  the 
coafl  of  Brazil,  and  in  his  paffage  he  traded  with 

43  Hackluyt,  vol.ii.  p.  498.  44  Ibid.  p.  726. 

45  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  498,  499. 
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the  Negroes  of  Guinea,  Mr.  Hawkins,  by  his 
good  behaviour,  became  fo  great  a  favourite  of 
the  Brazilians,  that  one  of  their  kings  came  vo- 
luntarily with  him  into  England,  and  being  pre- 
fented  to  Henry  VIII.  at  Whitehall,  excited 
great  admiration  by  the  flrangenefs  of  his  drefs 
and  appearance46.  Mr.  Hore,  of  London,  who 
•was  an  accomplHhed  gentleman  as  well  as  an 
adventurous  merchant,  was  not  fo  fortunate  as 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Having  prevailed  upon  thirty 
young  gentlemen  to  accompany  him  in  a  voy- 
age of  difcovery,  they  failed  from  Gravefend  in 
.„., .  April  A.D.  1536.  with  two  fhips,  the  Trinity  and 
Minion,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
After  a  tedious  voyage  of  about  two  months,  they 
difcovered  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  fome 
time  after,  the  ifland  iince  called  Newfoundland. 
They  failed  along  the  coails  of  that  ifland,  en- 
deavouring, but  in  vain,  to  gain  fome  commu- 
nication with  the  natives,  till  their  provifions 
began  to  fail,  and  they  were  by  degrees  reduced 
to  ftich  extreme  diflrefs,  that  they  came^to  a  re- 
folution  to  determine,  by  calling  lots,  which  of 
them  fliould  be  firft  facrificed  to  the  prefprvation 
of  their  companions;  In  that  awfnl  moment  a 
French  ihip  approached,  which  the  perifhing 
Englifh  immediately  affaulted  and  feized,  and,  to 
their  inexpreffible  joy,  found  her  almoft  loaded 
with  provifions.  They  removed  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  provifions  into  their  ihips,  and  fet  fail 
for  England.  They  arrived  at  St.Ives  in  Corn- 
wall in  October  the  fame  year;  but  fo  emaciated, 

46  Hackluyt,  vol.ii,  p.  700. 
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that  their  neareft  relations  could  hardly  recog- 
nize them  4?.  Other  evidence,  if  it  were  necef- 
fary,  might  be  produced,  to  prove  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  in  this  reign  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
trade,  by  vifiting  feveral  countries  with  which 
they  had  formerly  been  unacquainted. 

Henry  VIII.  endeavoured  to  encourage  com-  Hen.vm. 
merce  by  various  other  methods.  He  made  com- 


mercial  treaties  with  almoil  all  the  princes  and 
flates  of  Europe  ;  in  which,  and  in  his  other 
treaties,  he  took  care  to  fecure  certain  privileges 
to  his  mercantile  fubjeels  :8.  In  his  reign,  and 
moft  probably  by  his  influence,  feveral  acts  of 
parliament  were  made  for  removing  all  obftruc- 
tions  to  navigation  out  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
for  deepening  fmaller  ones,  to  make  them  navi- 
gable49. He  repaired  the  harbours  of  Scar- 
borough, Southampton,  and  feveral  other  towns; 
and  on  the  port  of  Dover  alone  he  expended  be- 
tween fixty  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds.  He 
built  a  great  many  ilrong  forts  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  the  moil  expofed  parts  of  coafts,  for 
the  fecurity  of  ihipping  and  of  the  country. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  this  reign  to  clear  the 
furrounding  feas  of  pirates  ;  and  the  King  on 
fome  occalions  difcovered  the  greateft  anxiety 
for  the  fafety  of  his  merchants'  fhips50.  For  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  the  famous  mari- 
time guild  or  fraternity  called  the  Trinity-houfe 
of  Deptford,  was  inflituted  A.  0.1512.;  and 
fimilar  fraternities  were  foon  after  eftablifhed  at 

47  Hackluyt,  vol.  in.  p.  129.  4'  Rym.  torn,  xiii.paflim. 
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Hull  and  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  and  examination  of  pilots,  ere6ling  of  bea- 
cons, light-houfes  and  buoys,  and  for  various  pur- 
pofes,  to  prevent  fhipwrecks 53.  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  may  be 
flyled.the  founder  of  the  royal  navy  of  England 
by  appointing  a  board  of  commifli oners  of  the 
navy,  and  by  erecting  florehoufes  for  all  manner 
of  naval  {lores,  and  making  yards  and  docks  at 
Woolwich  and  Deptford  for  building  and  equip- 
ping (hips  of  war.  From  thefe  and  other  (acts 
that  might  have  been  mentioned,  it  plainly 
appears,  that  Henry  VIII.  paid  no  little  at- 
tention to  trade,  and  that  his  endeavours  to 
promote  and  encourage  it  were  not  altogether 
in  vain. 

But  though  the  intention  of  Henry  and  his 
minifters  were  favourable  to  commerce,  their 
knowledge  of  it  was  fo  imperfect,  that  not  a  few 
of  their  laws  and  regulations  were  rather  hurtful 
than  beneficial.  Of  this  it  would  be  eafy  to  give 
many  examples,  but  a  few  will  be  fufficient.  What 
could  be  more  unreafonable  in  itfelf,  or  more  ob- 
ftructive  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  than  that 
law,  which  was  fo  frequently  renewed  and  fo 
ftrongly  enforced,  againft  the  exportation  of  gold 
or  filver  in  coin  or  bullion,  and  commanding  all 
native  merchants  to  import  a  certain  quantity  of 
thefe  precious  metals  in  every  {hip  ;  and  oblig- 
ing foreign  merchants  to  inveft  all  the  money 
they  received  for  the  goods  they  imported  in 

53  Aflderfon's  Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  342. 
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the  commodities  of  the  country52  ?  Several  cor- 
porations obtained  monopolies  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, which  mult  have  been  hurtful  both  to  trade 
and  manufactures;  and  they  obtained  them  on 
very  ftrange  fuggeftions.  The  bailiffs  and  bur- 
gefles  of  Bridport  in  Dorfetihire  prefented  a  pe- 
tition to  parliament  A.  D.  i529.,reprefenting  that 
the  people  of  their  town  had  been  in  ufe,  time  out 
of  mind,  to  make  the  mod  part  of  the  great  cables, 
halfers,  ropes,  and  other  tackling  for  the  royal 
navy,  and  for  the  molt  part  of  all  other  Ihips 
within  the  realm,  by  which  their  town  was  right 
well  maintained.  But  that  of  late  years  certain 
evil-difpofed  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
begun  to  make  cables,  halfers,  and  ropes,  by  which 
their  town  of  Bridport  was  in  danger  of  being 
ruined,  and  the  prices  of  cables,  halfers,  and  ropes, 
were  greatly  enhanced.  The  firft  of  thefe  alle- 
gations might  be  true  ;  but  the  fecond  was  cer- 
tainly a  moit  impudent  and  glaring  falfehood. 
The  increafe  of  manufactures  could  not  raife  the 
price  of  the  goods  manufactured.  It  muft  have 
had  a  contrary  effect,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
real  grievance  of  the  good  people  of  Bridport. 
On  this  falfe  and  abfurd  fuggeftion,  an  act  was 
made  that  all  the  hemp  that  grew  within  five 
miles  of  Bridport  fhould  be  fold  only  in  that 
town,  and  that  no  perfon  within  five  miles  of 
Bridport  mould  make  any  cables,  halfers,  ropes, 
hilters,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  goods  they 
made53;  an  act  no  lefs  imprudent  than  it  was 
unjuft.  One  other  example  will  be  fufficient  to 

51  Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  23,  S3  Stat.  ai  Hen. VIII.  c.  la. 
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convince  us,  that  very  pernicious  laws  were  made 
in  this  period,  (and  perhaps  not  in  this  period 
only,)  on  very  abfurd  pretences.  The  city  of 
Worcefter,  the  towns  of  Eveiham,  Droitwich, 
Kiddermmfter,  and  Bromefgrove,  reprefented  to 
parliament,  A.  D.  1533-5  that  the  faid  city  and 
towns  were  well  inhabited,  and  their  inhabitants 
•well  maintained,  by  making  woollen  cloths  of 
various  kinds ;  but  that  of  late  years,  divers 
perfons  dwelling  in  the  hamlets,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  (hire  of  Worcefter,  for  their  own 
lucre,  had  begun  to  exercife  cloth-making  of  all 
kinds,  to  the  great  decay,  depopulation,  and  ruin 
of  the  faid  city  and  towns.  Upon  this  reprefen- 
tation,  an  acl;  was  made,  that  no  perfon  of  any 
degree  in  Worcefterfhire  fhould  make  any  cloth 
to  be  fold,  except  fuch  perfons  as  refided  in  the 
city  of  Worcefter,  or  in  the  towns  of  Evefliam, 
Droitwich,  Kidderminfter,  or  Bromefgrove 54. 
That  fuch  reftriclive  laws  were  unfriendly  and 
hurtful  both  to  trade  and  manufactures  is  ob- 
vious, though  it  was  certainly  not  the  intention 
of  the  legislators  to  hurt  them.  Good  intentions 
are  not  fufficient  to  make  good  legiflators.  Pru- 
dence and  caution  to  prevent  being  deceived  by 
interefted  perfons  ;  patient  laborious  inveftiga- 
tion,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubjecl: 
on  which  the  laws  are  to  be  made,  are  no  lefs 
neceffary  than  good  intentions.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  and  feveral  other  obftru6tions  to 
trade  which  might  have  been  mentioned,  there 
is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  commerce  of  Engr 

*  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18. 
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land  was  confiderably  extended  and  increafed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

If  commerce  was  but  imperfectly  underflood 
in  England  in  this  period,  it  was  flill  more  im- 
perfectly underftood  in  Scotland.  Several  laws 
relating  to  trade  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  but  they  were  all  reflri6tive3and  tended 
rather  to  curb  than  to  encourage  a  fpirit  for 
mercantile  adventures.  None  but  the  inhabit- 
ants and  freemen  of  royal  boroughs  were  permit- 
ted to  engage  in  trade;  and  even  they  were  not 
permitted  to  engage  in  it  unlefs  they  had  a  certain 
flock  in  money  or  goods  ss.  While  Henry  VIII. 
encouraged  his  fubjecls  to  undertake  long  and 
dangerous  voyages  for  the  difcovery  of  unknown 
countries,  James  V.  made  laws  to  prohibit  his 
fubjects  from  putting  to  fea  in  the  three  winter 
months  s6.  Trade  could  not  flourifh  under  fuch 
reflri<5lions. 

As  money  and  {hips  are  two  great  inflruments 
of  commerce,  without  which  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried on,  it  is  necelfary  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  ftate  of  them  in  every  period  of  this  work. 

Though  a  pound  is  one  of  the  mod  common  Pound  in 
denominations  of  money,  it  never  was  a  real1  wei^^- 

t J  <        f  pound  in 

coin,  either  in  gold  or  iilver,  in  any  age  or  coun-  tale  the 
try.  Such  large  and  ponderous  coins  would  have  fame' 
been  in  many  refpects  inconvenient.     But  for  Began  to 
many  ages,both  in  Britain  and  in  other  countries,  d 
that  number  of  fmaller  coins  which  was  denomi- 
nated a  pound  in  computation,  or  a  pound  in 
tale,  really  contained  a  pound  of  filver;  and  they 
might  have  been  and  frequently  were  weighed. 

S5  Bbcfc  A<5U,  James  V.  ch,  37.         *  Ibid.  ch.  37.  34-  80. 
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as  well  as  numbered,  to  afcertain  their  value* 
If  the  number  of  coins  that  were  denominated  a 
pound  in  tale  did  not  actually  make  a  pound  in 
weight,  an  additional  number  of  coins  were 
thrown  into  the  fcale  to  make  up  the  weight. 
This  was  a  fair  and  honeft  practice  ;  the  depar- 
ture from  which  occafioned  many  difficulties, 
miftakes,  and  impofitions  in  money  tranfaetions, 
both  in  foreign  and  domeilic  trade. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Edward  I.,  having  exhaufted  histreafures 
by  his  long  and  expeniive  wars  with  Scotland, 
coined  a  greater  number  of  pennies,  halfpennies, 
and  farthings,  out  of  a  pound  of  filver  than 
formerly ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  diflinelion  be- 
tween the  pound  in  weight  and  the  pound  in  tale. 
The  difference  at  firll  was  very  fmall,  and  hardly 
perceptible;  but  it  gradually increafed  in  every 
face  ceding  reign ;  and  at  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  VII.  the  nominal  pound,  or  the  pound  in 
tale,  was  little  more  than  half  a  real  pound  in 
weight,  and  contained  only  as  much  filver  as 
thirty-cue  Ihillings  of  our  money  at  prefent. S7 
Shillings.  Groats,  weighing  each  forty-three  grains,  had 
been  hitherto  the  largeft  filver  coins :  but  Henry 
VIL,  A. D,  1504., coined  fhillings, then  commonly 
called  fefloons,  each  weighing  144  grains,  equal 
to  three  groats,  and  to  twelve  pennies.  They  were 
fair  and  beautiful  coins  for  thofe  times;  but  they 
are  now  become  fo  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  is  ima- 
gined that  nogreat  number  oflhem  were  coined.511 

57  See  v6l.iv.  p.  278,    £c.    vol.  vi.  p.  294,  &c.    vol.viii.  p.  345, 
&c.  vol.  x.  p.  263,  &c. 

58  Folkes  on  Coins,  p.  19.  edit  1763. 
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Henry  VII.  made  feveral  alterations  in  the  Silver 
form  and  devices  of  the  coins  of  England.  In-  coms* 
(lead  of  the  full  face  that  appeared  on  the  coins 
of  former  kings,  and  which  bore  little  or  no  re- 
femblance  to  the  prince  intended  to  be  repre- 
fented,  his  face  appears  in  profile,  and  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  his  real  countenance. 
Still  further  to  diftinguifli  his  coins  from  tfiofe 
of  preceding  or  fabfequent  kings  of  the  fame 
name,  the  number  VII.  was  added  immediately 
after  the  name ;  this  practice  hath  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  fucceffors.  He  laid  a(ide  the 
open  crown  of  former  kings,  and  appears  upon 
his  coins  with  an  arched  imperial  crown,  fur- 
mounted  by  the  globe  and  crofs.  To  prevent 
clipping,  he  caufed  a  circle  to  be  made  at  the 
very  edge  of  his  coins.  The  filver  coins  of 
Henry  VII.  were  (hillings  or  fefloons,  groats, 
half-groats,  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  farthings,  v 

of  the  fame  weight  and  value  with  thofe  of  his 
two  predecefTbrs,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.5* 

Henry  VII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  gold  as  Gold 
well  as  of  iilver ;  but  his  gold  coins  in  general  c 
bore  the  fame  names,  and  were  of  the  fame 
weight  and  value  with  thofe  of  his  two  prede- 
ceflbrs,  which  have  been  already  defcribed  c*. 
He  was  however  the  firft  king  of  England  who 
coined  thofe  large  and  beautiful  pieces  of  gold 
called  fovereigns,  value  forty-two  {hillings  of 
thofe  times,  and  half-fovereigns,  value  twenty- 
one  {hillings;  he  coined  alfo  quadruple  fove- 
reigns, weighing  each  an  ounce  of  gold ;  but 
thefe  lafl  were  undoubtedly  defigned  for  medals, 

53  M,  Leake,  p.  179.  See  vol.  x   p.  263.  164.  *c  Id.  ibid. 
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and  not  for  current  coins61.  The  gold  coins  of 
Henry  VII.,  as  the}7  are  enumerated  in  an  a6l  of 
parliament  A.  D.  1503.,  were  fovereigns  and  half- 
fovereigns,  ryals,  half-ryals,  and  quarter-ryals, 
nobles  and  half-nobles  2.  All  the  coins  of 
Henry  VII.,  both  of  gold  and  filver,  were  of 
flandard  purity.  He  poUefled  too  much  money, 
and  loved  it  too  well,  to  link  its  value  by  too 
great  a  number  of  baler  metals. 

Henry  Henry  VIII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  money  in 

his  long  reign.  In  the  former  part  of  it,  his  coins 
were  of  the  fame  kinds  and  of  the  fame  weight 
and  finenefs  with  thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  which 
have  been  defcribed.  But  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  after  he  had  fquandered  all  his  father's 
treafures,  the  grants  he  had  received  from  parlia- 
ment, and  the  great  fums  he  had  derived  from 
the  difTolution  of  the  religious  houfes,  he  began  to 
diminilh  his  coins  both  in  weight  and  finenefs. 
This  diminution  at  firil  was  fmall,  in  hopes  per- 
haps that  it  would  not  be  perceived;  but  after  he 
had  got  into  this  fatal  career,  he  proceeded  by 
rapid  fleps  to  the  mod  pernicious  lengths.     In 
the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign,  filver  money  of 
all  the  different  kinds  was  coined, which  had  only 
one  half  filver  and  the  other  half  alloy.     He  did 
not  even  flop  here  ;  in  the  lafl  year  of  his  reign 
he  coined  money  that  had  only  four  ounces  of 
filver  and  eight  ounces  of  alloy  in  the  pound 
weight;   and  the  nominal  pound  of  this  bafe 
money  was  worth  only  nine  fhillings  and  three- 
pence three  farthingsof  our  prefent  money63.  He 

"  Leake,  p.  184.      *2  i$  Henry  VII.  c.5.     6*  M.  Folkes,  p.  37. 
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began  to  debafe  his  gold  coins  at  the  fame  time, 
and  proceeded  by  the  fame  degrees.  But  it 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  in  every  ftep.  In 
this  degraded  and  debafed condition  Henry  VIIL 
left  the  money  of  his  kingdom  to  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceiTor  Edward  VI.  This  fhameful  debafement 
of  the  money  of  his  kingdom  was  one  of  the 
moil  imprudent,  diihonourable,  and  pernicious 
meafures  of  his  reign  ;  it  was  productive  of  in- 
numerable inconveniencies  and  great  perplexity 
in  buiinefs  of  all  kinds,  and  the  reftoration  of  it 
to  its  ftandard  purity  was  found  to  be  a  work 
of  great  difficulty. 

It  had  long  been  a  great  obftruction  to  trade  Intereft  of 
and  to  improvements  of  every  kind,  that  lending  money* 
money  upon  intereft  was  declared  by  the  church 
to  be  ufury,  and  highly  criminal  in  Chriftians. 
This  prevented  laws  being  made  for  regulating 
the  rate  of  intereft;  and  the  money-lenders(many 
of  whom  were  Jews)  took  advantage  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  borrowers,  and  exacted  moil  exor- 
bitant intereft.  They  had  invented  alfo  feveral 
curious  devices  to  elude  the  penalties  of  the  laws 
againft  ufury.  Of  thefe  evils  many  complaints 
had  been  made ;  and  by  an  act  of  parliament 
A.  D.  1545-,  the  intereft  of  money  was  fixed  at 
ten  per  cent. ;  and  if  any  perfon  took  more,  he 
was  to  forfeit  three  times  the  fum  lent,  the  one 
half  to  the  King,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 
In  the  fame  act,  the  various  tricks  and  devices 
that  had  been  practifed  by  the  money-lenders,  to 
efcape  the  penalties  of  the  laws  againft  ufury,  are 
enumerated  and  prohibited. 64 
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Scotland.  The  coins  of  Scotland  were  originally  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  England,  in  weight,  purity,  and 
value;  and  continued  to  be  fotill  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  began  to  fall 
a  little  below  them.  This  difference  in  the  coins  of 
the  t  wo  Britifh  kingdoms  gradual  lyincreafed;  and 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  our  prefent  period, 
the  nominal  pound  of  Scotland  was  only  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  nominal  pound  of  England.  This 
appears  with  the  cleared  evidence,  from  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  King  James  IV.  and 
the  Princefs  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  A.D.  1 502.  In  one  article  of  that  contract 
itis  ftipulated,that  the  Princefs  fhould  beinfeoffed 
in  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  2000!.  Englifh,  OF 
6000  Scots.  By  another  article,  King  James  is 
bound  to  pay  to  his  Queen  loool.  Scots,  or  500 
marks  Englifli,  yearly,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  (he 
pleafed c  s.  As  the  nominal  Englifti  pound  at  that 
time  was  equal  to  thirty-one  of  our  prefent  fhil- 
lings,  the  Scots  pound,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  equal  to  ten  millings  and 
four-pence  rterling.  But  towards  the  end  of  this 
period  A.D.  1544.,  the  nominal  pound  of  Scot- 
land had  funk  to  one- fourth  of  the  nominal  pound 
of  England.  This  appears  from  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  and 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the 
Queen-dowager  of  Scotland  by  her  fecond  hu£ 
band  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  niece  to  Henry  VIII. 
By  one  article  in  that  contract,  King  Henry  en- 
gaged to  fettle  an  eftate  in  England  on  the  Earl  of 

*  Rym.  t«w«xii,  p.  787—791. 
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Lennox  and  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  their  heirs, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  6800  marks  Scots,  which  is 
equal  (lays  the  record)  to  1700  marks  Englifh  66. 
James  IV.  and  V.  coined  a  good  deal  of  money 
both  of  gold  and  filver  ;  for  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  which  the  reader  mud  be  referred  to  the 
work  quoted  below  "7 ;  the  introducing  of  it  here 
would  be  tedious,  and  unfuitable  to  the  defign 
of  general  hiftory.  It  may  however  be  obferved, 
that  the  Kings  of  Scotland  aflumed  the  arched 
imperial  crown  upon  their  coins  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  Kings  of  England ;  that  their 
coins  were  not  inferior  in  their  fabrication  to 
thofe  of  England  ;  and  that  the  gold  coins  of 
James  V.,  called  bonnet,  (becaufe  they  have  a 
bonnet  on  the  king's  head,)  were  the  moft  elegant 
and  beautiful  coins  in  Europe  in  thofe  times. 

As  money  was  certainly  more  plentiful  in  Bri-  Expence 
tain,  and  the  prices  of  provilions  and  the  other  of  Uvmg* 
neceflaries  of  life  were  higher  in  this  than  in 
the  preceding  period,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  expence  of  living  was  only  fix,  or 
rather  five  times  cheaper  in  nominal  pounds  than 
it  is  at  prefent 68.  Various  evidences  of  this  might 
be  produced ;  but  one  decifive  proof  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  thought  fufficient.  By  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, A.D.  1545.5  it  was  provided,  that  when  the, 
church  of  afmall  parifti,  whofe  benefice  did  not 
exceed  fix  pounds  a-year,  was  fituated  within  a 
mile  of  another  church,  the  fmall  parilh  might  be 

66  Rym.  torn.  xv.  p.  31. 
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annexed  to  that  other  church.  For  this  two  rea- 
fons  are  afiigned  :   ift,  That  it  would  fave  the 
expence  of  keeping  up  two  churches,    sd,  That 
fix  pounds  a-year  was  too  fcanty  a  living  for  a  pa- 
rifh priefl.    And  may  not  the  fame  thing  be  laid 
of  five  times  fix,  or  thirty  pounds  at  prefent  ?  By 
another  claufe  in  the  fame  act  it  is  provided,  that 
if  the  parifhioners  of  the  fmall  parifh  annexed, 
{hall  within  a  year  raife  their  benefice  to   eight 
pounds  a-year,  the  annexation  lhall  be  diflblved; 
becaufe,  in  the  opinion  of  this  parliament,  eight 
pounds  was  a  competent  living  for  the  rninifter 
of  a  fmall   parifh.     And  can  more  be  faid  of 
five  times  eight,  or  forty  pounds  a-year  in  our 
times?    If  we  wifh  therefore  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  real  riches  of  perfons  in  the  different 
ranks  in  fociety  at  two  different  and  diflant  pe- 
riods, we  mult  not  only  take  into  the  account 
the  quantity  of  money  which  they  poifeffed,  but 
Chiefly  the  quantity  of  all  other  things  which 
that   money  could  have  purchafed.     Thus,  for 
example,  the  wages  of  a  common  labourer  in  our 
prefent  period  was  only  three-pence  a-day  ;  but 
he  was  really  as  rich,  and  could  live  as  well  as  a 
labourer  in  our  times  who  earns  fifteen  pence 
a-day.    The  fame  reafoning  will  hold  good  with 
refpect  to  perfons  in  all  the  other  ranks  in  fociety. 
Money  is  not  only  a  capital  article  in  commerce, 
but    it  is   a  kind  of  commercial    barometer. 
When  money  is  fcarce  it  is  dear,  and  all  other 
things   are  cheap.     When  money  abounds  it  i» 
cheap,  and  all  other  things  are  dear.  This  bears 
hardeft  upon  ftipendiaries,  who  have  a  certain 
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fixed  income  in  money ;  becaufe  as  money  in- 
creafes,  the  value  of  their  income  gradually  de- 
creafes  and  in  time  becomes  quite  incompetent, 

As  mips  are  no  lefs  necefiary  to  foreign  and 
even  to  coafting  commerce  than  money,  the  flate 
of  fhipping  requires  fome  of  our  attention  in 
every  period. 

The  mips  that  had  been  formerly  employed  by 
the  merchants  of  Britain  in  foreign  trade  were 
in  general  fmall,  many  of  them  under  fifty,  and 
few  of  them  above  one  hundred  and-fifty  tons.  A 
few  fhips  of  greater  burthen  are  mentioned  by 
our  hiflorians,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  a  kindof 
prodigies 69.  But  after  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  when  more  diilant  voyages  were  under- 
taken, the  merchants  of  England  began  to  build 
larger  and  ftouter  Ihips.  In  this  they  were  a£ 
fitted  and  encouraged  by  Henry  VII.,  who  built 
feveral  great  iliips,  which  he  freighted  to  the 
merchants  when  they  were  not  employed  in  the 
public  fervice.  The  Ihip  in  which  Mr.  William 
Hawkins  of  Plymouth  made  three  fuccefsful 
voyages  to  the  Brafils  and  the  coalts  of  Guinea, 
(the  firft  in  1530.,)  is  reprefented  as  a  fhip  of  un- 
common magnitude,  a  flout  tall  (hip,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons. So 

But  if  the  merchant  fhips  were  now  in  general 
larger  and  better  built  than  thofe  of  preceding 
times,  the  fhips  defigned  for  war  were,  it  is  faid, 
augmented  in  fize  and  ftrength  in  a  much  greater 
proportion.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  great  importance  of  fuperiority  at 
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fea  was  well  underftood  ;  and  the  fovereigns  of 
the  feveral  maritime  flates  of  Europe  began  to 
vie  with  each  other  which  of  them  fhould  have 
thelargefl  and  flouted  fhips  of  war.  Henry  VIII. 
built  feveral  great  (hips;  particularly  one  named 
the  Regent,  of  1000  tons,  which  required  a  crew 
of  eight  hundred  men  7r.  The  King  of  France 
had  alfo  a  number  of  great  fhips,  of  which  the 
Cordelier  was  by  far  the  greatefl,  and  con- 
tained  accommodation  for  eleven  hundred  men. 
Thefe  two  noble  fhips,  the  Regent  and  Cordelier, 
having  grappled  with  one  another  in  a  fea-fight 
off  the  port  of  Breft,  A.  D.  1512.,  they  were  both 
burned,  with  every  perfon  on  board  72.  To  re- 
place the  Regent,  Henry  VIII.  foon  after  built 
another  fhip  of  the  fame  burthen,  but  far  more 
fplendid  and  ornamental,  called  the  Hary  Grace 
Dieu73.  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  we  are 
told,  engaged  alfo  in  this  noble  conteft,  and  re- 
folved  to  build  a  greater  fhip  than  any  that  had 
yet  appeared.  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottie,  who  gives 
the  moft  circumflantial  defcription  of  this  famous 
fhip,  which  was  called  the  Great  Michael,  fays, 
that  he  received  his  information  from  Sir  An- 
drew Wood  of  Largo,  who  was  herquarter-mafler, 
and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was  mafter-lkipper. 
As  this  writer  feems  to  have  been  fo  well  in- 
formed, it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  his  de- 
fcription of  this  famous  fhip,  in  his  own  words, 
changing  only  a  few  of  them  that  would  be  un- 
intelligible to  an  Englifh  reader. 


71  Archaeologia,  vol.  vi.  p.  301.  7Z  Haft, 
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"  In  this  fame  year  (1512.)  the  King  of  Scot- 
"  land  bigged  a  great  {hip,  called  the  Great 
"  Michael,  which  was  the  greateft  Ihip  and  of 
tc  the  moft  ftrength  that  ever  failed  in  England  or 
*'  France:  for  this  fhip  was  of  fo  great  ftature,  and 
"  took  fo  much  timber,  that,  except  Falkland,  (he 
"  wafted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  was  oak 
"  wood,  befides  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
"  Norroway ;  for  (he  was  fo  ftrong  and  of  fo  great 
"  length  and  breadth,  to  wit,flie  wastwelve-fcore 
"  feet  of  length,  and  thirty-fix  feet  within  the 
"  fides.  All  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea  and 
"  many  other  flrangers,  were  at  her  device,  by 
"  the  King's  commandment,  who  wrought  very 
"  bufily  in  her ;  but  it  was  year  and  day  ere  fhe 
Cl  was  complete.  This  great  fhip  cumbered  Scot- 
"  land  to  get  her  to  the  fea.  From  that  time  that 
"  fhe  was  a  float,  and  her  mafls  and  fails  com- 
"  plete,  with  robes  and  ancores  effiering  thereto, 
<c  fhe  was  counted  to  the  King  to  be  thirty  thou- 
"  fand  pounds  of  expences,  befides  her  artillery, 
ic  which  was  very  great  and  coflly  to  the  King, 
"  and  befides  all  the  reft  of  her  furniture  74.  She 
"  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail  her;  fhe  had 
"  fix-fcore  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery,  and  had 
"  a  thoufand  men  of  war,  befides  her  captains, 
"  fkippers,  and  quarter-matters.  If  any  man  be- 
"  lieve  that  this  defcription  of  the  fhip  is  not  of 
«  verity  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pafs  to  the 
"  gate  of  Tillibarden,  and  there  before  the  fame 
«  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  planted 

•»  30,000!.  Scots  at  that  time  contained  as  much  filver  as  15,000!. 
fterling  at  prefent,  and  was  equal  in  efficacy  to  50,000!. 
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"  with  hawthorn  by  the  wright  that  helped  to 
"•  make  her  7S."  Such  is  the  defcription  of  this 
{hip  given  by  Pitfcottfe,  and  he  certainly  believed 
it  to  be  true.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  misinformed  in  fome  things,  particularly  that 
flie  had  a  thoufand  fighting  men  on  board,  which 
is  hardly  credible. 

King  James  fent  this  great  fhip,  with  two  other 
gallant  fhips,  the  Margaret  and  the  James,  and  a 
fleet  of  fmaller  veffels,  having  an  army  on  board, 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  King  of  France,  againft  a 
threatened  invafion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  which  foon  after  took  place  76.  The  Great 
Michael  never  returned  to  Scotland,  but  was  fold 
by  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  the  King  of  France, 
A.D.  1514.,  for  40,000  franks77;  a  very  great 
fum  in  thofe  times.  James  IV.,  who  had  a  tafte 
for  maritime  affairs,  appears  to  have  formed  the 
defign  of  raifing  a  royal  navy ;  but,  by  his  untimely 
death,  that  defign  was  blafled.  Henry VIII. ,  who 
may  be  juftly  flyled  the  founder  of  the  Englifli 
navy,  had  formed  the  fame  defign  about  the  feme 
time;  but  as  hefurvived  King  James  upwards  of 
thirtyyears,  andwas  at  the  head  of  a  much  greater, 
morepowerful,and  opulent  nation,  he  made  much 
greater  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  that  defign  ; 
and  at  his  death  he  left  a  fleet  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors,  and  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  other  prince  in  Europe.  Some  of 
Henry's  predeceffors  had  a  few  fhips,  which  they 
employed  fometimes  in  trade,  and  fometimes  in 

7s  Pitfcottie,  p.  107.  ?6  Ibid.  p.  no. 
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war;  but  they  did  not  deferve  the  name  of  a  navy. 
At  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land was  on  a  very  different  footing ;  it  confifted 
of  fifty-three  fhips  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
only  equipped  for  war.  Some  of  thefe  mips  were 
of  great  magnitude:  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dietf 
was  of  1000  tons ;  me  carried  19  brafs  and  103 
iron  guns;  and  her  complement  of  men  conlifted 
of  349  foldiers,  301  mariners,  and  fifty  gunners. 
There  was  another  ihip  of  700  tons,  two  of  600, 
and  two  of  500,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  fleet 
was  6255  tons  7S.  More  evidence,  if  it  was  ne- 
cefTary,  might  beproduced  to  prove,  that  the  mips 
employed  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  both 
in  trade  and  war,  in  this  period,  were  in  general 
larger,ftronger,andbetterbuiltthaninanyformer 
time;  which  is  a  ilrong  prefumptive  proof  that  the 
commerce,  power,  and  opulence  of  the  country 
had  increafed. 

The  trade  of  England  was  ftill  carried  on,  for 
the  mod  part,  by  two  great  companies;  the  com- 
pany of  the  German  merchants  of  fleelyard,  and 
the  company  of  the  merchant-adventurers  of  Eng- 
land. The  firft  of  thefe  companies  was  the  richefl, 
the  mod  ancient,  and  for  feveral  ages  the  moft 
favoured  by  the  kings  of  England,  to  whom  they 
made  valuable  prefents.  This  company  was  com- 
pofed  almoft  wholly  of  foreigners,  and  was  far 
from  being  popular.  They  became  at  length  fo 
unpopular,  that  their  perfons  were  often  infulted 
and  their  goods  plundered  by  the  populace  of 
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London.  The  company  of  merchant-adven- 
turers coniifted  wholly  of  Englimmen^  and  every 
Engliih  merchant  was  admitted  a  member  of  it 
on  paying  a  fmali  fine.  It  appears  fo  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  government  to  divide  the 
trade  of  England  between  thefe  two  companies ; 
and  certain  branches  of  it  were  allotted  to  each 
of  them  in  their  charters,  with  ftricl:  prohibitions 
not  to  exceed  their  bounds.  But  the  love  of  gain 
is  not  to  be  reftrained  by  prohibitions  lurking  in 
charters.  Thefe  two  companies  encroached  on 
£ach  other's  privileges,  and  brought  bitter  com- 
plaints againft  one  another  before  the  King  and 
council*  The  complaints  of  the  merchant-adven- 
turers were  well-founded  ;  the  injuries  they  had 
received  from  the  other  company  were  very  great, 
and  ought  to  have  been  redrefled ;  but  their  anta- 
gonifts  had  powerful  protectors  at  court,  which 
enabled  them  to  repel  all  attacks  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  fucceeding  reign, 
the  complaints  of  the  merchant-adventurers  pre- 
vailed, and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  fteelyard  were,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, revoked,  and  their  corporation  abolilhed, 
by  the  privy  council.  It  appeared  that  they  had 
exported  in  one  year  44,000  pieces  of  cloth ; 
and  as  they  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  alien 
duties,  they  had  defrauded  the  revenue,  and 
injured  the  private  adventurers,  by  colouring,  or 
paffing  under  their  own  names,  the  merchandize 
of  other  foreigners  to  a  large  amount. 79 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Hiflory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  re- 
markable Cuftoms,  Languages,  Drefs,  and 
Diverfions  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.,  A.  D. 
1485.,  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.,  A.  D. 

J547- 

AMONG  nations  whofe  government  is  mo- 
narchical, the  fupreme  magiftrate  is  exalted 
to  a  power,  and  invoked  by  titles,  fcarcely  com- 
patible  with  human  nature ;  while  the  people, 
from  whom  his  authority  originates,  and  on 
whofe  breath  his  exiftence  depends,  are  in  hif- 
tory  regarded  only  as  fubfervient  to  him.  Their 
annals  are  adjufted  and  marked  by  his  reign, 
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filled  with  his  public  tranfa6lions  or  fecret  po- 
licy; and  as  every  atchievement  is  afcribed  to 
his  aufpices,  it  is  his  life  rather  than  their  hiftory 
that  is  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  fucceeding 
generations.  From  the  public  tranfactions,  or 
the  dark  and  difhoneft  intrigues  of  princes,  the 
tranfition  to  the  private  character  of  the  people 
is  grateful  ;  yet  there  our  attention  is  flill  irre- 
lifiibly  attracted  to  the  ibvereign,  whofe  example 
either  extends  to  fociety,  or  whofe  court  is  an 
index  to  the  manners*  cuftoms,  and  tafte  of  the 
age. 

Spirit  of  It  is  obfervable  that  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  is 
M  Eng"  ^u^)ec^ to  frequent,  and  fudden  viciffitudes;  that 
it  paffes  from  the  extremes  of  religious  frenzy,  or 
civil  difcord,  to  a  flate  of  inactive  and  cold  indif- 
ference. The  Engliih,  after  a  long  interruption, 
obtained,  by  the  union  of  the  rival  rofes,  the 
bleffings  of  a  permanent  government  and  do- 
meflic  concord,  and  were  unwilling  to  forfeit 
thefe  by  the  rafh  renewal  of  their  former  trou- 
bles. The  power  of  the  nobles  was  broken,  and 
their  numbers  diminilhed  ;  the  policy  of  the 
crown  had  fupprefied  their  retainers;  war,  or 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  had  either  deflroyed  or 
enfranchifed  their  bondfmen ;  nor  were  armies 
ready  to  ftart,  as  formerly,  at  the  found  of  their 
trumpets.  Their  depreffion,  and  the  difufage  of 
flavery,  produced  a  falutary  alteration  on  the 
ranks  of  fociety,  removing  the  materials  as  well 
as  the  caufes  of  future  commotions;  but  on  the 
removal  of  thefe,  an  important  change  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  fpirit  both  of  the  government  and 
1 6  people. 
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people.  The  regal  power,  counteracted  hitherto 
by  that  of  the  nobles,  fubn'fled,  after  the  decline; 
of  their  influence,  without  oppofition  and  with- 
out reilraint.  Government  was  fanguinary,  the 
people  were  paffive,  fubrniflive  to  rapacious  vin- 
dictive tyrants,  at  whofe  pleafure  the  laws  were 
either  fuperfeded  or  perverted.  The  fcaffold 
.ftreamed  with  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
flames  of  perfecution  confuined  the  religious ;. 
but  the  people  fufFered  with  patience,  refigned 
the  constitution  to  their  monarch,  and  received 
as  their  religion  whatever  his  caprice  or  his  paf- 
lions  might  dictate.  Other  nations,  amidft  the  re- 
mains of  chivalry,  (the  force  of  which  was  not  yet 
exhaufled,)  difcovered  in  their  government  much  • 
of  their  prefent  moderation  and  lenity  ^  and  the 
contemporary  reigns  of  Charles  and  of  Francis 
"exhibit  delpotic  authority  mitigated  by  refine- 
ment, mild  in  its  exercife,  and  unstained  by 
fanguinary  exertions  of  power.  In  England,  a 
tyrannical  government  argues  a  more  barbarous 
ftate  of  fociety.  The  people  were  inure$  to 
bloodfhed  by  the  civil  wars;  and  while  their  own 
fecurity  remained  unaffected,  beheld  the  fate  of 
their  fuperiors  with  fupine  indifference,  or  per- 
haps with  a  fecret  malignant  pleafure.  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  was  always  vigilant  to  fuppreft 
their  murmurs;  and  Henry  VIII.  condefcended 
cepeatedly  to  court  their  affections ;  religious 
contefls  ferved  to  balance  their  hopes  and  theij 
fears  j  and  the  religious  parties  into  which  they 
were  divided,  applauded  alternately  every  ty» 
a6lion  of  Henry's  reign.  Perhaps  they 

efteemed 
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eiteemed  his  character ;  but  theirs  is  marked  by 
a  tame  fervility,  unexampled  bitberto  in  tbe 
annals  of  England. 

jManners.  Their  manners,  though  comparatively  rude, 
attained  in  the  prefent  period  to  a  confiderable 
refinement ;  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
afcertain  the  precife  degree,  impoffible  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  minute  gradations.  Foreigners  who 
vifited  the  country,  have  tranfmitted  a  favour- 
able report  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  Polydore 
Virgil,  with  a  vifible  partiality,  pronounces  that 
theirs  refembled  the  Italian  manners ';  but 
Erafmus  informs  us,  that  their  manners  parti- 
cipated of  thofe  nations  from  whom  they  origi- 
nated, exhibiting  a  mixture  neither  fo  refined  as 
the  French,  nor  fo  rude  as  the  German z.  The 
refort  of  foreigners  was  confiderable,  and  appa- 
rently acceptable  to  all  ranks,  the  plebeians  ex- 
cepted3,  who,  like  their  own  mafliffs,  are  flill 
noted  for  their  antipathy  to  flrangers.  The  nobi- 
lity and  gentlemen  of  opulence  began  to  travel 
for  improvement  through  Europe,  to  fludy  the 
languages,  and  acquire  the  refinement  of  different 
courts4;  and  this  intercourfe  with  foreigners  at 
home  and  abroad  contributed,  without  fupplant- 
ing,  to  correct  the  rudenefs  of  !the  national  manners. 

1  Hift.  p.  15- 

2  Erafmi  Colloq.  Diverforia  ad  finem.    Erafmus  promifed  a  defcrip-. 
tion  of  Englilh  inns,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  execute. 

3  Pol.  Virgil,  p.  15.     Stowe,  p.  505.     Hall,  Hen.  VIII.  p.  62. 

4  Surry,  Wyat,  and  others,  had  travelled :  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
firft  of  the  Bedford  family  diftinguilhed  at  court  was  a  Mr.RufleJ, 
who  had  acquired  by  travelling,  the  languages  of  the  continent,  and 
was  employed  by  Sir  John  Trenchard  his  kinfman,  to  attend  OB  Philip 
of  Auftria  39  an  interpreter  during  his  journey  to  court. 

if 
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If  the  character,  however,  of  a  court  be  afTumed 
from  the  fovereign,  thefe  manners,  in  the  court  of 
Henry  VII.,  mud  have  been  rude  indeed.     On 
arriving  at  a  village  where  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
after  landingin  England,  was  lodged  for  the  night, 
Henry  was  told  that  the  Princefs  had  already 
retired  to  reft;  but  he  announced  his  intention  of 
viiiting  her  bed-iide,  obliged  her  to  rile  and  drefs 
to  receive  him,  and  affianced  her  that  evening 
to  his  fon   Prince  Arthur5.     Henry VIII.  af- 
fected more  gallantry,  and  his  court  was  diftin- 
gUiflied  by  fuperior  politenefs;  but  that  romantic 
gallantry,  which  was  congenial  to  Francis  and 
to  James  IV.,  was  adopted  through  emulation, 
and  fat  with  vifible  conflraint  upon  Charles,  who 
difregarded,  and  upon  Henry  who  forgot  his 
youthful  profeffions  of  refpect  for  the  fair.     His 
paffions  were  impetuous,  his  gallantry  was  inde^ 
licate,  yet  his  character,  brave,  frank,  and  gener- 
ous, like  his  grandfather  Edward,  though,  like 
his   father  Henry,   rapacious  and  jealous,   at- 
tracted to  nobility,  and  encouraged  a  magnifl- 
ence  unknown  till  then  in  the  Englifli  court. 
The  nobility,  who  had  formerly  ftmnned  the  court, 
unlefs  at  feafons  when  their  appearance  was  ne« 
ceffary 6,  began  to  frequent  it  in  Henry's  reign ; 
they  exchanged  their  folitary  dignity  for  focial 
intercourfe,  exhaufted  their  revenues  in  oflen- 
tatious  magnificence,  and  while  their  exiftence 
literally  depended  on  the  fmiles  or  frowns  of  a 

5  Leland's  Colle&anea,  vol.  v.  p.  354. 

*  During  parliament,  or  once  a  year,  to  perform  their  homage. 

capri- 
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capricious  mailer,  acquired  the   frivolous,  the 
pleafing  refinement  of  courtly  manners. 

But  the  polifh  of  courts  is  imparted  only  to  a 
portion  of  fociety,  and  the  refinement  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  eftimated  perhaps  by  their  means  of 
improvement,  their  early  education,  anddomeflic 
manners.    Their  education  in  the  prefent  period 
was  extremely  defective.     Schools  were  rare  ; 
and  before  the  reformation,  young  men  were 
educated  in  monasteries,  women  in  nunneries ; 
where  the  latter  were  inftrudled  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, confectionary,  needle-work,  and,  what  were 
regared  then  as  female  accomplifhments,  in  phy- 
iic  and  furgery 7.     The  acquifition  of  the  former 
were  confined  to  writing,  and  a  tincture  probably 
of  barbarous  Latin  8 ;  but  ignorance  was  flill  fo 
common,  that  Fitzherbert  recommends  to  gen- 
tlemen unable  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the 
practice  of  notching  a  flick  to  aflift  their  me- 
mory 9.     When  removed  from  thefe  feminaries 
to  the  houfes  of  their  parents,  both  fexes  were 
treated  in  a  manner  that  precluded  improve- 
ment.    Perhaps  the  bell  criterion  of  civilized 
fociety  is  the  free  intercourfe,  and  reciprocal 
confidence  between  parents  and  their  offspring ; 
a  fituation  in  which  an  indulgent  equality  fuper- 
cedes  authority,  and  conciliates  mutual  efteem 
and   affe6lion.      But   domeflic    manners   were 

7  Vid.  a  tract  written  in  the  laft  century,  and  publiihed  from  a 
MS,  of  Mr.  Aftle's  in  the  Antiq.  Repertory,  vol.  iii»  p.43» 

*  A  fpecimen,  not  indeed  very  intelligible,  of  the  Latin  acquired 
at  Eton,  may  be  found  in  Fenn's  Orig.  Letters,  vol.  i.  p. 300. 

9  Husbandry,  p,86. 

fevere 
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fevere  and  formal ;  a  haughty  referve  was  afFecl;- 
ed  by  the  old,  and  an  abjec~l  deference  exacted 
from  the  young.  Sons,  when  arrived  at  manhood, 
are  reprefented  as  Handing  uncovered  and  filent, 
in  their  father's  prefence ;  and  daughters, though 
women,  were  placed  like  ftatues  at  the  cupboard; 
nor  permitted  to  fit,  or  repofe  themfelves  other- 
wife  than  by  kneeling  on  a  cufhion,  till  their 
mother  departed.  Such  auftere  manners  were 
prevalent  even  in  France10,  and  peculiar  rather 
to  the  age  than  to  the  nation ;  but  the  Englifh, 
I  am  afraid,  difcover  a  latent,  unfeeling  ferocity 
in  the  relentlefs  rigour  of  their  domeilic  tribu- 
nals. Omiflions  were  punifhed  by  flripes  and 
blows  ;  and  chaflifement  was  carried  to  fuch  ex- 
cefs,  that  the  daughters  trembled  at  the  fight  of 
their  mother,  and  the  fons  avoided  and  hated 
their  father".  Thefe  circumftances  indicate 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  were  ceremoni- 
ous and  (lately,  their  refinement  artificial,  adopt- 
ed only  in  their  extenal  intercourfe,  not  habitual, 
nor  retained  to  purify  domeflic  life. 

Chivalry,  though  its  influence  diminifhed  daily,  Chivalry. 
flill  fubfiiled  as  a  fplendid  fpectacle,  fupported 
by  the  mutual  emulation  of  princes,  their  enthu- 
fiaftic  gallantry,  or  their  predilection  for  arms 
and  exploits  of  valour.  Francis  and  James  IV. 
imbibed  the  genuine  fpirit  of  chivalry;  and  in 


10  "  At  Rofny  are  flill  fhewn  two  ftone  benches,  where  the  illuf- 
«•  trious  Sully  enjoyed  domeftic  comfort,  himfelf  feated,  and  the  reft 
««  of  his  family  ftanding  uncovered  near  a  bench  facing  him."    Vid. 
Mirabeau's  Confiderations  on  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus ;  note  AA. 

11  Vid.  Traft.  ut  fupra — Fenn's  Letters,  pafiim. 

VOL.  xii.  A  A  an 
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an  age  when  craft  began  to  predominate  in  po- 
litics, their  conduct  was  often  prepofleroufly 
adjufted  by  the  precipitate  dictates  of  romantic 
honour.  The  introduction  of  refinement  and 
taile  in  Scotland  is  afcribed  to  the  efpoufals  of 
James  and  Margaret ;  but  although  the  people 
were  fierce  and  untrac~lable,  the  court  was  po- 
liftied,  and  the  King,  whofe  deportment  during 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  was  remarked  and 
recorded,  difplayed  the  courtefy  of  an  accom- 
pliftied  knight,  and  a  delicacy  far  fuperior  to  the 
Englifh  monarchs  lz.  Henry  VIII.  delighted  in 
chivalry;  its  fpirit  neither  perverted  his  judg- 
ment, nor  improved  his  heart ;  but  his  tourna- 
ments gratified  his  tafle  for  magnificence  and  his 
paffion  for  arms.  On  thefe  amufements,  in  which 
he  engaged  as  a  conftant  combatant,  his  father's 
treafures  were  profufely  expended.  His  wea- 
pons fometimes  were  unufual,  at  lead  at  tour- 
neys, the  battle-axe,  and  two-handed  fword  I3 ; 
but  thefe,  I  fuppofe,  were  rebated,  or  blunted,  as 
the  fpears  were  with  which  the  combatants  were 
furnifhed.  Yet  on  one  occalion  his  life  was  en- 
dangered by  his  favourite  Brandon,  who  fliivered 
a  fpear  on  his  helmet,  without  perceiving  that 
his  vizor  was  open,  and  his  face  expofed  to  a 
mortal  blow  I4.  At  his  interview  with  Francis  in 
the  jield  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  his  ilrength  and 
dexterity  were  both  confpicuous  in  a  tournament 
perhaps  the  moft  fplendid  of  the  age.  The  two 

11  Vid.    An  account  of  Margaret'i  Journey  to   Scotland,  and 
reception  there,  in  Leland's  Golltcl.  vol.iv.  p.  365. 

li  Herbert VHifL  p.  13.  '4  Hall,  122. 
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kings,  who,  with  fourteen  companions,  had  un- 
dertaken to  encounter  all  who  challenged,  en- 
tered  the  lifts  with  their  affiftants,  fumptuoufly 
arrayed  in  the  richeft  tifTues  ;  and  in  the  prefence 
of  their  queens  awaited  the  appearance  of  thofe 
knights  whom  the  fame  of  their  tournament 
was  fuppofed  to  have  attracted.  Their  opponents 
were  ready,  twelve  gentlemen  richly  habited. 
Francis  began  ;  and  after  performing  fucceffive 
courfes,  and  breaking  feveral  fpears  with  ap- 
plaufe,  was  fucceeded  by  Henry,  who  fhivered 
his  ipear  at  the  firft  encounter  ;  at  the  fecond, 
•  demoliflied  his  antagonift's  helmet.  Their  juft- 
ings  were  continued  for  five  days  with  equal 
fplendour  and  fimilar  fuccefs ;  and  the  minute 
defcriptions  of  the  attire  of  the  knights,  and  the 
trappings  of  the  horfes,  of  their  quaint  devices 
and  feats  in  arms,  aflure  us  that  thefe  fpec~lacles 
were  highly  eflimated 25.  The  mock  encounters 
of  princes  appear  at  prefent  unimportant  and 
trivial,  as  thofe  of  the  mimic  monarchs  of  the 
ilage  ;  yet  if  a  fervile  or  brutal  exhibition  de- 
lighted, by  its  maiTacre,  the  refined  and  rational 
nations  of  antiquity,  how  fuperior,  as  a  fpeclacle, 
is  the  image  of  war,  where  kings  and  heroes  are 
the  only  combatants ! 

Thefe,  infpee~led  at  a  diflance,  were  magnifi-  simplicity 
cent  times,  yet  diverlified  withal,  when  examined  °.f  the 
clofely,  with  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  plainnefs 
or  penury  in  the  chief  comforts  of  modern  life. 
Margaret,  on  her  marriage  with  James  IV.,  made 
her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  riding  on  a  pil- 

«  Hall,  77. 
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lion  behind  the  King '«.  The  apartments  of  Hamp- 
ton-court had  been  furnifhed,  on  a  particular  oc- 
cafion,  each  with  a  large  candleftick,  a  bafon, 
goblet,  and  ewer,  of  filver  ;  yet  the  furniture  of 
Henry's  chamber,  independent  of  the  bed  and 
cupboard,  confided  only  of  a  joint-ftool,  a  pair 
of  andirons,  and  a  fmall  mirror  J?.  The  halls  and 
chambers  of  the  wealthy  were  furrounded  with 
hangings,  fometimes  of  arras,  and  replenifhed 
with  a  cupboard,  long  tables,  or  rather  loofe 
boardsgplaced  upon  treflles,  forms,  a  chair,  and  a 
few  joint-ftools  l8.  Their  beds  were  apparently 
comfortable,  often  elegant ;  butthofe  of  inferior 
condition  flept  on  a  mat,  or  a  ftraw  pallet,  under 
a  rug,  with  a  log  for  a  pillow.  Glafs  windows 
were  confined  to  churches  and  manfions,and  car- 
pets were  only  employed  to  garnifh  the  cup- 
board'9.  The  floors,  compofed  of  clay,  and  co- 
vered either  with  fand  or  rufhes,%were  foul  and 
loathfome,  collecting  and  retaining  for  twenty 
years  the  offals  of  the  table,  and  the  putrid  ex- 
cretions of  dogs  and  men  ;  and  Erafmus,  from 
whom  this  defcription  is  taken,  attributes  juftly 
to  the  uncleanlinefs  of  the  Englifh,  the  frequent 
and  deftructive  vifitations  of  the  plague. 20 
Virtues.  The  morals  are  lefs  flexible  than  the  mannersof 
a  people  ;  and  tbofe  virtues  that  in  former  ages 
diftinguifhed  the  Britifh,  fubfifted  in  the  prefent 
with  little  alteration.  The  Englifh  were  generous 

16  Leland's  Coll.  vol.iv.  p.  284. 

17  Supra,  ch.  v,  feft.i.     Strutt,  vol.iii.  p.  69.  l8  Id.  65. 
19  Hollingfhed,  p.i88.     Trad,  ut  fupra.     Vid.  Strutt. 

-  *  '"     34. 
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and  brave  as  formerly,  fond  of  war  and  intrepid  in 
danger.  Their  hofpitality  continued,  not  indeed 
in  its  former  profufion,  but  correcled  rather  than 
abated  by  the  changes  produced  on  the  modes  of 
life.  Their  active  virtues  have  already  been  enu- 
merated in  our  former  volumes,  in  a  manner  that 
renders  repetition  unneceffary.  Their  predomi- 
nant vices  afford  a  more  copious  and  ungrateful 
fubject;  for  the  reformation  detected  the  profli- 
gate lives  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  acquiringfrom  the  reformers 
a  new  direction  and  additional  vigour,  touched 
with  freedom  or  afperity  the  vices  of  the  people. 

Ignorance,  a  venial  imperfection  in  the  laity,  vices  of 
becomes  criminal  in  thofe  who  profefs  to  teach  or  the  clergy« 
to  difcover  the  way  to  falvation ;  but  perhaps 
the  ignorance  formerly  confpicuous  both  in  the 
monailics  and  the  fecular  clergy,  diminifhed 
after  the  dawn  of  reformation  and  letters.  Their 
pravity  did  not  diminilh  however,  but  refilled,  at 
leafl  in  England,  the  cenfures  of  their  enemies, 
and  the  fenfe  of  their  own  impendent  danger. 
The  vifitations  that  preceded  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  mona(leries,difcovered,if  credit  be  due  to  the 
infpectors,  crimes  the  moft  degrading  to  human 
nature.  Hypocritical  fanclity  and  holy  frauds 
are  congenial  to  every  monadic  inftitution  ; 
and  the  counterfeit  relics  impofed  on  the  vul- 
gar, or  the  artifices  pra6lifed  to  fupport  their 
credit,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  eftablifhed 
trade  and  profeffion  of  religious  orders.  Intem- 
perance is  alfo  to  be  expected  wherever  afcetics 
have  obtained  a  relaxation  from  rigid  difcipline; 
A  A  3  nor 
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nor  is  their  guilt  inexpiable,  if,  after  indulging 
in  evening  collations,  they  aiTembled  irregularly, 
and  drunk  to  matins.  But  the  reports  are  re- 
plete with  other  crimes  of  a  deeper  complexion  ; 
the  lewdnefs  of  the  monks,  the  incontinence  of 
the  nuns,  the  abortions  forcibly  procured  by 
the  latter,  and  the  monftrous  lufts  which  the  for- 
mer indulged Z1.  The  particulars  would  flain  and 
difhonour  our  page;  yet  an  hiftorian,  anxious  for 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  might  wilh  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  reports  of  the  vifitors  were  inflam- 
ed by  zeal,  and  perverted  by  an  intereiled  and 
malignant  policy.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
they  would  venture,  unfupported  by  evidence,  to 
accufe  a  community  of  crimes  repugnant  to  hu- 
man nature;  and  their  veracity  feems  to  be  vindi- 
cated by  their  extreme  folicitude  to  prefervefome 
convents  whofe  conduct  was  exemplary.  But 
thefe  crimes  were  apparently  notorious ;  nor  is 
their  exiftence  doubtful,  or  the  licentious  lives  of 
the  regulars  difputable,  when  their  debaucheries 
had  already  attracted  the  papal  indignation,  and 
their  crimes  incurred  the  cenfures  and  menaces 
of  Morton  the  primate.  If,  at  the^commencement 
of  this  period,  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  had  be- 
gun, in  different  convents,  to  difplace  the  nuns, 
and  fubilitute  proftitutes,  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  morals  were  afterwards  improved  or  their 
difcipline  re-eftablifhed. " 

Their  hof-       The  monks,  however,had  a  merit  in  their  liberal 
pitality.      hofpitality  and  charity.    Their  tables  were  open 

31  Strype,  vol.i.  ch.34  and  35.      Burners  Hift.  Ref  vol.i.  p. 341* 
.  Repertory,  vol.iii.  166.  M  Supra,  ch.  ii. 

to 
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to  Grangers,  and  as  the  cheer  was  excellent, 
much  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men.      At  St.  Alban's,  and  probably  at  other 
abbeys,  every  traveller  found  an  hofpitable  re- 
ception for  three  days  ;  and  was  then  permitted, 
if  his  conduct  was  fatisfaclory,  or  his  bufinefs  im- 
portant, to  protract  his  flay 23.     The  fragments 
of  their  luxury  furnifhed  an  extenlive  charity  5 
and  their  indulgence  to  their  tenants,  whofe  rents 
were  always  moderate,  endeared  them  to  the 
peafants.     In  Scotland,  where  the  regulars  were 
not,  I  believe,  fo  dhTolute,  fimilar  hofpitality  was 
fupported  in  monafleries ;  and  in  the  abbey  of 
Aberbrothick,  about  nine  thoufand  bufhels  of 
malt  feem  to  have  been  annually  expended  in 
ale 74.     But  thefe  communities  were  prejudicial, 
even  by  their  charities,  to  the  increafe  of  in- 
duftry  ;  and  their  diiTolution  affures  us  that  the 
moft  venerable  inftitutions,  however  fanclioned 
by  time  or  fupported  by  prejudice,  may  be  fup- 
prefTed,   when   ufelefs,   without    detriment    or 
danger  to  fociety.   It  is  probable  that  forty  thou- 
fand were   difcharged  from  different  religious 
houfes ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  number,  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  clergy  at  prefent,  was-  abforbed 
with  facility  into  the  mafs  of  the  people. 

From  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  transition  to  Vices  of 
thofe  of  the  laity  is  natural;  and  Henry,  after  thePe°PIe- 
diflodging  vice  from  the  cloiflers,  proceeded,  in 
the  fame  ftrain  of  reformation,  to  cleanfe  the 
flews.  Thefe  were  a  range  of  buildings  in  South- 

94  Atttlq.  Rep.  voL  iii.  p.  61.  24  C&artulary. 
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wark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  privileged  by 
patent  as  brothels,  regulated  by  ftatute,  and  to- 
lerated as  a  neceflary  drain  for  corruption,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  laft  year  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  The  wretched  proflitutes  were  then 
expelled,  the  Hews  were  put  down  by  found  of 
trumpet25,  and  their  fuppreffion  was  perhaps 
attended  with  more  folemnity  than  that  of  the 
convents.  Their  fuppreffion  failed  however  to 
extirpate  lewdnefs;  and  Latimer,  whofe  fermons 
are  replete  with  a  barbarous  eloquence,  inveighs 
bitterly  at  its  fubfequent  prevalence :  "  You  have 
"  put  down  the  ftews,"  fays  this  rude  declaimer, 
"  but  what  is  the  matter  amended?  Whatavaileth 
"  that  ?  Ye  have  but  changed  the  place,  and 
*'  not  taken  the  whoredom  away.  I  advertife 
"  you,  in  God's  name,  to  look  to  it.  I  hear  fay 
«*  there  is  now  more  whoredom  in  London  than 
"  ever  there  was  in  the  Bank.  There  is  more 
**  open  whoredom,  more  Jlewed  whoredom  2V 
The  vices  obnoxious  to  clerical  cenfures  are  not 
always  pernicious  to  fociety,  nor  is  their  mag- 
nitude certain,  when  tranlmitted  through  the 
medium  of  intemperate  zeal.  But  Latimer's 
propofal,  in  a  court  fermon,  for  reftraining  adul- 
tery by  a  capital  punifhment,  attefts  its  preva- 
lence 2? ;  nor  is  any  inferior  infliction  too  fevere 
for  a  crime  that  embitters  life,  and  corrodes  the 
deareil  connexions  of  nature;  a  crime,  in  its 
ultimate  confequences,fubverlive  either  of  focial 

R*5  Stowe's  Survey,  by  Strype,  vol.ii.  p.;.     Howel,  Londonopolis, 
?  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  43.  3?  Id.  103. 
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intercourfe,  or  productive  of  an  utter  relaxation 
of  morals. 

The  vices  and  the  follies  peculiar  to  the  age 
are  neceffarily  the  chief  topicsof  pulpit  eloquence ; 
and,  if  credit  were  due  to  this  fevere  reformer, 
the  flatefmen  and  judges  were  corrupted  by  bri- 
bery, the  people  profligate,  destitute  of  charity, 
immerfed  in  vice,  and  devoted  to  perdition28. 
Wherever  government  is  arbitrary,  the  adminif. 
tration  of  juilice  is  perverted  and  partial;  and 
judges  fubfervient  to  regal  influence  are  certainly 
not  inacceffible  to  fecret  corruption.     The  un- 
meaning oaths  to  which  theEnglifli  have  in  every 
age  been  addicted  are  peculiarly  offenfive  to 
pious  ears,  and  in  fome  minds  generate  a  perfua- 
fion,  that  a  people  habituated  to  profane  fwear- 
ing  are  difaffected  to  the  Deity  whofe  name  they 
dishonour,  impervious  to  religion,  and  infenfible 
of  virtue.     It  may  be  obferved,  however,  with 
more  propriety,  that  habitual  fwearing  diminifiies 
our  fenfe  of  the  obligation  attached  to  judicial 
oaths.     Perjury  was  it  ill  the  predominant  vice 
that  tainted  the  moralsof  every  rank,  andinfe6led 
even  the  bread  of  the  fovereign.     Juries  were 
perjured;  their  verdicts  were  generally  procured 
by  bribery  ;  their  corruption  was  notorious,  and 
encouraged  openly  by  Henry  VII.  in  the  iniqui- 
tous profecution  of  his  own  fubjecls 29.     Princes 
claim  and  obtain  an  exemption  from  vulgar 


a8  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  18.  46.  55.  63.  66.  84. 
'»  Stowe,  485.    ii  Hen.  VII.  c.ai.    23  Hen.  VIII.  0.3.    Barring, 
ton's  Qbferv.  on  the  Stat.  p.  410. 
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honefty ;  and  that  which  is  fraud  and  perfidy  in 
private  life,  is  dignified,  in  their  tranfa£tions,  by 
the  appellation  of  policy ;  yet  the  reader  muft 
obferve,  with  fome  furprife,   the  repeated  ex- 
amples contained  in  this  hiftory,  of  princes  corro- 
borating, by  mutual  oaths  and  the  rites  -of  religion, 
thofe  treaties  which  they  had  previoufly  deter- 
mined to  fruflrate  or  violate.     Their  treaties  are 
at  prefent  neither  more  permanent  nor  more 
fecure ;  but  the  intervention  of  oaths  is  wifely 
omitted  as  a  fuperfluous  adjection,  not  obligatory 
on  the  lax  morals  peculiar  to  princes. 
Robberj-.         To  thefe  crimes  may  be  added  theft  and  rob- 
bery, which  were  ilill  fo  prevalent,  that  twenty- 
two  thoufand  criminals  are  faid  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  rigid  juftice  of  Henry  VIII. 
Robbery  was  feldom  attended  with  murder,  and 
was  probably  ilill  regarded  as  an  occupation, 
of  which   the  guilt   might  be   extenuated  by 
courage  and  fuccefs30.  Murders  and  aifaffinations 
are  frequent,  however,  in  Scottifh  hiftory,  for  the 
people  were  cruel,  fierce,  and  ungovernable ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  defperate  crimes  of  the 
nobility,    their    manners    were    neither    more 
foftened,  nor   their  paffions   better   controlled 
and  regulated.     But  whatever  be  the  crimes  of 
a  people,  there  is  in  human  nature  a  reforming 
principle  that  ultimately  corrects  and  amends  its 
degeneracy  ;  and  hiftory  furnifhes  repeated  ex- 
amples of  nations  paffing  from  even  a  vicious  ef- 
feminacy to  an  entbuiiafm  that  regenerates  every 
Religion,     virtue.     Such  a  change  was  effected,  in  a  partial 

3*  Hollingfhed,  p.i86.  199.  246. 
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degree,  by  the  reformation;  which,  recalling 
its  profelytes  from  the  errors  and  abufes  of  the 
Komim  fuperftition,  taught  them  to  renounce 
the  diffipation  and  vices  of  the  age,  to  afTume 
the  badge  of  fuperior  fanctity  and  more  rigid 
virtue,  to  fuffer  in  adverfity  with  patience,  and 
to  encounter  perfecution  and  death  with  forti- 
tude. Sectaries,  from  the  conftant  circumfpec- 
tion  requifite  in  their  conduct,  contract  an 
habitual  andgloomyfeverity ;  aiidforeigners,  ever 
more  obfervant  than  natives,  difcovered,  in  the 
prefent  period,  fymptoms  of  that  puritanical  fpirit 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  a  century,  was  deftined 
to  give  liberty  to  England  and  law  to  kings. 3l 

The  reformation  might  reflect  difcredit  on  re-  Credulity. 
cent  miracles;  but  the  period  is  ftill  diftinguifhed 
by  exceffive  credulity.  The  aftrologers  in  1523., 
from  the  approach  of  eclipfes  and  planetary  con- 
junctions, predicted  inceffant  rains  and  deftruc- 
tive  inundations :  the  people  were  alarmed ; 
many  retired  to  the  high  grounds  for  fafety  ;  the 
abbot  of  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  built  a  houfe, 
which  he  ftored  with  provifions,  on  Harrow-of- 
the-Hill ;  and  thofe  who  repofed  in  the  promife 
to  Noah,  were  ftill  apprehenfive  of  a  partial  inun- 
dation, and  collected  meal  fufficient  for  fubfift- 
ence  till  the  waters  fubfided.  But  the  year 
elapfed  with  little  rain,  and  the  aftrologers  re- 
deemed their  credit,  by  confeffing  a  miftake  in 
their  calculations  of  an  hundred  years 32.  The 
reformers  probably  were  lefs  credulous;  but> 

31  Erafmi  Epift.  127.  Scaliger.ai.         3I  Hall,  Hen.  VIH.  115. 
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believing  that  the  Pope  was  antichrifl,  they  ex- 
pected, as  his  power  was  partly  broken,  the 
fpeedy  arrival  of  Chrift  in  judgment ;  and,  in 
every  unuilial  appearance  of  the  heavens,  per- 
ceived, with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  trepidation, 
thofe  figns  fuppofed  to  announce  the  celTation  of 
time,  and  deftruction  of  the  world 33.  An  Egyp- 
tian experiment  repeated  by  James  IV.  exhibits 
the  fuperflitious  credulity  of  the  Scots.  Whether 
to  difcover  the  primitive  language  of  the  human 
race,  or  to  afcertain  the  firft  formation  of  fpeech, 
he  inclofed  two  children  with  a  dumb  attendant 
in  Inchkeith,  an  uninhabited  ifland  of  the  Forth ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  children,  on  arriving 
at  maturity,  communicated  their  ideas  in  pure 
.  Hebrew,  the  language  of  Paradife. 34 

I  would  mention  as  an  inftance  of  credulity, 
the  belief  of  a  monftrous  produ6lion  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  but  the  concurrence  of  grave  hif- 
torians  atteils  and  renders  the  fac"l  indifputable. 
This  monfter  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  its  ap- 
pearance fuggefted  the  idea  of  twins  fortuitoufly 
conjoined  in  the  womb,  united  at  the  navel  into 
a  common  trunk,  and  terminating  below  in  the 
limbs  of  a  male,  but  difparted  above  into  two 
bodies,  diftincl;  and  proportioned  in  all  their 
parts,  each  endued  with  feparate  members,  and 
animated  each  by  a  feparate  intelligence.  Their 
fenfations  were  common  when  excited  in  the  loins 
or  inferior  extremities ;  peculiar  to  one,  and  un- 
felt  by  the  other,  when  produced  on  the  par- 

33  Larimer,  247.  34  Pitfcottie,  104. 
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ticular  body  of  either.  Their  perceptions  were 
different,  their  mental  affections  unconnected, 
their  wills  independent,  at  times  difcordant,  and 
again  adjufted  by  mutual  conceffion.  They  re- 
ceived, by  the  direction  of  James  IV.,  fuch  liberal 
education  as  the  times  afforded ;  attained  in  mulic 
to  confiderable  proficiency,  and  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  various  languages.  Their 
death  was  miferable  :  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
the  one  expired ;  and  his  body  corrupting,  tainted 
and  pu trifled  his  living  brother. 3S 

The  feudal  fyftem  wasproduclive,  among  other 
prepofterous  cuftoms,  of  early  marriages,  formed 
without  difparagement  of  rank  or  birth,  but  with- 
out regard  todifparity  of  age  or  repugnance  of  fen- 
timent.  Vaffals,  during  their  wardfhip,  were  at  the 
abfolute  difpofal  of  their  lord,  who  literally  fold 
them,  while  minors,  in  marriage ;  and  prudent 
fathers,  to  fruilrate  his  rapacity,  were  careful  to 
accelerate,  before  their  death,  the  nuptials  of  their 
offspring.  The  cuflom  extended  beyond  the  ne- 
ceflity  from  which  it  originated,  and  the  death  of 
Prince  Arthur  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  premature 
confummation,  at  the  age  of 'fifteen,  of  his  marriage 
with  Katherine.  When,  on  her  divorce  from 
Henry,  a  proof  of  that  delicate  circumflance  was 
requifite,  the  opinion  of  two  witneffes,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  found- 

3$  Buchanan,  243.     Pitfcottie,  103.    Hawthorndeu,  69. 
Mortua,  quin  etiam  jtmgebat  corpora  vivis, 
Componens  manibufque  manus,  atque  oribus  ora 
Torment!  genus  !  et  fanie  taboque  fluentes 
Complexu  in  mifero,  long*  fie  morte  necabat.  VIRGIL. 
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ed  on  their  own  marriage  at  the  age  of  Prince 
Arthur;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Herbert,  the 
hiftorian  of  thefetranfa6tions5washimfelf  married 
at  the  fame  age  to  a  woman  of  twenty36.  Chivalry 
was  the  feafon  of  romantic  love ;  yet,  as  man- 
kind are  actuated  chiefly  by  intereft,  marriage, 
with  few  exceptions,  has  in  every  age  been  a 
fordid  bargain. 

The  mode  which  is  ftill  peculiar  to  Britain,  of 
faluting  ladies,  appears  to  have  excited  the  fur- 
prife  of  foreigners ;  and  Erafmus,  who  approved 
of  it  as  a  laudable  cuftom,  avers  with  pleafantry, 
.  that  whether  you  vifit,  depart,  or  return,  whether 
you  aflemble  by  concert,  or  encounter  by  acci- 
.  dent,  you  cannot  ilir  in  England  without  an  in- 
terchange of  lufcious  kiffes 37.  An  interchange 
not  fo  difinterefted  was  fupported  at  court,  where, 
on  the  new  year,  the  king  accepted,  from  his 
nobles  and  clergy,  of  gifts  from  five  to  fifty 
pounds,  and  repaid  them  either  with  fmiles  or 
occafional  pr'efents  of  gilt  plate 3S.  On  folemn  fef- 
tivals,  the  king  and  his  nobles  bellowed  each  his 
largefs  on  the  guards  or  attendants,  and  an  herald 
proclaimed  the  different  donations  with  much  fo- 
lemnity;  but  James  IV.  delicately  fuppreffed,  at 
his  marriage,  the  mention  of  his  own,  when  his 
queen's  was  publifhed39.  Marriages,  chriflenings, 
and  eftabliftied  feflivals,  furnifhed  frequent  occa- 

J«  Herbert's  Hift.  p.  370.     Herbert's  Life,  p. 36. 

37  Epift.  65.  In  the  defcription  of  Margaret's  journey  to  Scot- 
land, which  was  written  by  an  herald,  every  kifs  that  fhe  received  is 
recorded  with  care.  Lei.  Col.  vol.  iv. 

3"  Strype,  vol»i.  p.  13  8.     Walpole's  Anec.  vol.i. 

*  Ibid. 
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lions  for  convivial  intercourfe ;  but  the  gentle- 
men are  defcribed  as  affembling  at  other  times 
in  fields  or  forefts,  with  hawks  and  hounds,  and 
bugles  fufpended  in  filken  baldricks 40.  There, 
under  the  pretext  of  hunting,  the}7  had  often  con- 
certed rebellions,  or  convoked  their  military  re- 
tainers to  arms  ;  and  an  early  flatute  of  Henry 
Vll.'sftill  prohibits  their  hunting  in  vizors,  or 
during  the  darknefs  and  concealment  of  night.41 

The  domeflic  manners  of  the  Scots  have  fel-  Scots. 
dom  attracted  hiftorical  notice  ;  and  their  ad- 
vances in  refinement  are  to  be  collected  or  con- 
jectured from  their  peculiar  cuftoms,  their  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts,  and  their  improvements  in  the 
various  comforts  of  life.  Their  morals,  contrafled 
with  thofe  of  their  anceflors,  are  arraigned  as  de- 
generate by  their  hiftorian  Boethius,  who  accufes 
their  intemperance,  cenfures  their  luxury,  and 
laments  their  departure  from  the  frugal  modera- 
tion  and  rugged  virtues  of  the  ancient  Scots  42. 
His  defcription,  however,  of  thefe  primitive,  ob- 
durate virtues  is  far  from  attractive  ;  and  what 
lie  denominates  vicious  intemperance  and  excef- 
five  luxury,  maybe  fairly  interpreted  an  increaf- 
ing  refinement,  and  fuperior  elegance  in  focial 
life.  The  nobles,  who  reforted  feldom  to  cities, 
preferved  in  their  caflles  their  former  rude  but 
bofpitable  magnificence,  which  increafed  their 
retainers,  and  flrengthened  their  power,  fecured 
their  fafety,  or  enabled  them  to  profecute  their 

*  Tra<5l.  ut  fupraxin  the  Antiq.  Repert.         4I  I  Hen.  VII.  ch.y. 
41  Boethius  Defcript.  Scot.  p. is. 
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deadly  feuds.  The  people  were  divided  into  fac- 
tions by  thofe  lords  to  whom  they  attached  them- 
felves,  whofe  intereft  they  efpoufed,  and  whofe 
quarrels  they  adopted 43 ;  and  the  clans  peculiar 
at  prefent  to  the  Highlands,  were  probably  once 
univerfal  in  Scotland.  In  the  Highlands,  and  on 
the  borders,  clans  were  perpetuated  by  aconflant 
warfare,  that  inured  the  people  to  the  fiercenefs 
and  rapine  of  a  predatory  life.  As  thieves  and 
plunderers,  their  character  wasproverbial ;  yet  the 
depredations  committed  generally  on  hoftile 
tribes,  aflame  an  appearance  of  military  virtue  ; 
and  their  mutual  fidelity,  their  obfervance  of  pro- 
mifes,  and,  in  the  Highlands,  their  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  their  chieftains,  are  circunaflances 
fufficient  almofl  to  redeem  their  character 44.  The 
Chattan  clan,  during  the  minority  of  James  V., 
had  made  a  deflructive  incurfion  intoMurray,but 
after  their  return  were  aflailed  and  opprefTed  by 
fuperior  forces;  and  two  hundred  of  the  tribe, 
rather  than  betray  their  chieftain  or  difclofe  his 
retreat,  preferred  and  fufTered  an  ignominious 
death45. 

Languages.  The  mutability  of  language,  to  the  learned, 
whofe  fame  depends  on  its  duration,  an  incefTant 
topic  of  ferious  regret,  feems  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  art  of  printing,  which,  in  proportion  as  it 
difleminates  a  tafte  for  letters,  re-acts  as  a  model 
on  colloquial  fpeech,  and  operates,  if  not  entirely 
to  reprefs  innovation,  at  leafl  topreferve  the  fta- 
bility,  and  perpetuate  the  radical  (tract  ures  of 

<3  Major's  Hift,  p.3».  «  Leily's  Hiil.  00.56.  6r. 

"»5  Id.  425. 
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language.  Such  liability  the  Englifli  language 
has  acquired  from  printing,  and  at  the  diliance 
of  three  centuries,  ftill  exhibits  the  iame  phra- 
feology  and  fyntaftical  form,  varied  only  by  thofe 
alterations  effential  to  theprogreffive  refinement 
of  fpeech.  The  language  of  the  period,  if  necef- 
fary  to  difcriimnate  its  peculiar  ftyle,  was  unpo- 
lifhed  and  oral ;  its  chara£ler  is  rude  fimplicity, 
neither  afpiring  to  elegance,  nor  folicitous  of 
eafe,  but  written  as  it  was  fpoken,  without  re- 
gard to  feleclion  or  arrangement.  Reduced  to 
modern  orthography,  it  is  only  diftinguifhable 
from  the  common  colloquial  difcourfe  of  the  pre- 
fent  period,  by  a  certain  rufl  of  antiquity,  by 
phrafes  that  are  abrogated,  or  words  that  are 
either  effaced  or  altered.  Thefe,  however, are  not 
numerous  j  and  we  may  conclude,  from  the  conu 
pofitions  of  the  learned,  that  the  language  of  the 
people  differed  little  from  the  prefent,  unlefs  in 
pronunciation,  which, to  judgefrom  orthography, 
was  harlh,andfuch  as  would  now  be  denominated 
provincial  or  vulgar.  Whatever  has  been  fmce 
fuperadded,  either  by  a  fkilful  arrangement,  or 
the  incorporation  of  foreign  or  claffical  words  and 
idioms,  is  more  the  province  of  critical  difquifi- 
tionthanhiftoricalrefearch;  yetit  merits  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  firft  attempts  at  elegance  are  afcrib- 
able,  in  poetry  to  Surry,  in  profe  perhaps  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whofe  Englifli  ftyle,asit  was  mo- 
delled on  his  Latin,  is  conftrucled  with  art,  and 
replete  with  inveriions,  approaching  to  that 
which,  in  contradiftindtion  to  the  vulgar,  may 
be  juftly  denominated  a  learned  di6lion, 
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This  hiftoryhas  already  furnimed  fufficientfpe- 
cimensbothof  theScottifh  andEnglifh  languages, 
which,  defcended  from  the  lame  Gothic  original, 
and  nearly  funilar  in  former  periods,  divaricated 
confiderably  during  the  prefent.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  alteration  and  improvement  of 
the  Englifh,  for  the  Scottiih  was  more  ftationary  ; 
nor  is  there  in  the  language,  a  material  difference 
between  the  competitions  of  James  the  Firft, 
and  thofe  of  Bellenden  46,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas; 
each  of  whom,  by  the  liberal  adaptation  of  Latin 
words,  enriched  and  polifhed  his  vernacular 
idiom.  But  for  the  union  of  the  crowns,  which  in 
literature  rendered  the  Englilh  the  prevalent 
language,  the  Scottifli  might  have  rifen  to  the 
merit  of  a  rival  dialect,  different  rather  in  pronun- 
ciation than  ftru6lure;  not  fo  folemn,  but  more 
energetic,  nor  lefs  fufceptible  of  literary  culture. 
Drefs.  Drefs,  fubmitted  to  the  guidance  of  tafte  or 

vanity,  is  firft  difplayed  in  magnificence  ;  then, 
when  the  improvement  of  manufactures  has 
rendered  magnificence  cheap  and  common,  in 
the  inceffant  change,  and  variety  of  fafhion. 
The  drefs  of  the  period  was  coftly,  and  in  its 
faftiions  fubjeft  to  frequent  fluctuation  ;  fo  cofl- 
ly,  that  the  wardrobes  of  the  nobility  in  fifty 
years  had  increafed  to  twenty  times  their  former- 
value47  ;  fo  changeable,  that  the  capricious  in- 
conftancy  of  the  national  drefs  was  quaintly  repre- 
fented  by  the  figure  of  an  Engliftiman  naked,  in  a 


<6  Bellenden,  Archdeacon  of  Murray,  tranflated  Livy  and 
Boethius  into  Scotch  ;  the  latter  was  published,  the  former  is  in  MSS. 
in  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh. 

47  Fitzherbert's  Hulbandry,  p.  96. 
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mufing  pofture,  with  fheers  in  his  hand, and  cloth 
on  his  arm,  perplexed  amidft  a  multiplicity  of 
fafliions,  and  uncertain  how  to  devifc  his  gar- 
ments 48.  Thefe  faihions  it  is  impoffible  now  to 
difcover,  hut  the  general  drefs  of  the  period  may 
be  defcribed  from  prints  and  pictures  with  fuf- 
ficient  precifion. 

The  drefs  of  the  nobility,  during  the  reigns  of  itsfaihi 
Richard  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  grotefque  ons* 
and  fantaftical,  fuch  as  renders  it  difficult  at  firft 
to  diflinguim  the  fex.  Over  the  breeches  was 
worn  a  petticoat ;  the  doublet  was  laced,  like  the 
ftays  of  a  pregnant  woman,  acrofs  a  flomacher, 
and  a  gown  or  mantle  with  wide  fleeves  defcend- 
ed  over  the  doublet  and  petticoat  down  to  the 
ancles.  Commoners  were  fatisfied,  inilead  of  a 
gown,  with  a  frock  or  tunick  fhaped  like  a  fhirt, 
gathered  at  the  middle,  and  fattened  round  the 
loins  by  a  girdle,  from  which  a  iliort  dagger  was 
generally  fufpended.  But  the  petticoat  was  re- 
jected after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
when  the  traufes  or  tight  breeches,  that  difplayed 
the  minute  fymmetry  of  the  limbs,  was  revived, 
and  the  length  of  the  doublet  and  mantle  dimi- 
m'med.  The  famions  which  the  great  have  dif- 
carded,  are  often  retained  by  the  lower  orders,and 
the  form  of  the  tunick,  a  Saxon  garment,  may  be 
ftill  difcovered  in  the  waggoner's  frock;  of  the 
traufe,  and  perhaps  of  the  petticoat,  in  the  diffe- 
rent trowfers  that  are  worn  by  feamen.  Thefe 
habits  were  again  diverfiiied  by  minute  decora- 
tions and  changes  of  fafhion  :  from  an  opinion 

48  Camden's  Remains,  p.  17. 
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that  corpulence  contributed  to  dignity,  the  doub- 
let was  puckered,  fluffed,  and  diflended  around 
the  body;  the  fleeves  were  f welled  into  large 
ruffs  ;  and  the  breeches  bolftered  about  the  hips; 
but  how  fh all  I  defcribe  an  artificial  protuberance, 
grofs  and  indecent,  in  the  age  of  Henry  the. 
Eighth,  if  we  judge  from  his,  and  the  portraits  of 
others,  a  familiar  appurtenance  to  the  drefs  of  the 
fovereign,  the  knight,  and  mechanic,  at  a  future 
period  retained  in  comedy  as  a  favourite  theme 
of  licentious  merriment 49  ?  The  doublet  and 
bre6ches  were  fometimes  flamed,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  afliort  cloak,  to  which  a  ftiffened  cap 
was  peculiar,  refembled  the  national  drefs  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  doublet  is  now  transformed  into 
a  waiflcoat,  and  the  cloak  or  mantle,  to  which  the 
fleeves  of  the  doublet  were  transferred,  has  been 
converted  gradually  into  a  modern  coat ;  but 
the  drefs  of  the  age  was  juftly  cenfured  as  in- 
convenient  and  clumfy.  "  Men's  fervants,"  to 
whom  the  fafliions  had  defcended  with  the 
cloaths  of  their  mafler,  "  have  fuche  pleytes," 
fays  Fitzherbert,  "  upon  theyr  brefles,  and  ruffes 
"  uppon  theyr  fleves,  above  theyr  elbowes,  that 
*'  yf  theyr  mayfler,  or  theym  felfe,  hadde  never 
"  fo  greatte  neede,  they  coulde  not  fhoote  one 
w  fliote  to  hurte  theyr  ennemyes,  tyll  they  had 
"  cafte  of  theyr  cotes,  or  cut  of  theyr  fleves  s°*** 

49  The  codpiece,  on  which  Shakefpeare  is  often  fo  witty,  made  itt 
ftrft  appearance)  I  believe,  at  the  French  court.  It  appears  in  a  portrait 
of  Henry  by  Holbein,  and  became  fo  prevalent,  that  we  difcover  it 
even  ia  the  picture  of  a  common  beadle.  Vide  Strutt's  Aatiq.  rol.  iii. 

5*  FStzherbert's  Hufbtndry,  p.  96. 
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The  drefs  of  the  peafantry  was  fimilar,  but  more 
convenient,  confiding  generally  of  trunk  hofe, 
and  a  doublet  of  coarfe  and  durable  furtian. SI 

The  materials  employed  in  drefs  were  rich  and  Magnifi- 
expenfive  ;  cloth  of  gold,  fnrs,  fllks,  and  velvets, cence* 
profufely  embroidered.     The  habits  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  Queen,  dn  their  proceilion  to  the 
Tower  previous  to  their  coronation, are  defcribed 
by  Hall,an:hiftorian  delighting  in  fhews  and  fpec- 
tacles.  "  His  Grace  wared  in  his  upperilapparrell 
'*  a  robe  of  crihifyn  velvet,  furred  with  armyns  ; 
"-his  jacket  or  cote  of  raifed  gold ;    the  placard 
"'embrod^red  with  diamonds,  rubies,emeraudes, 
"  greate  pearles,  and  other  riche  ilones;  agreate 
"  bauderike  aboute  his  necke,  of  large  balaffes.- 
"  The  Queue  was  appareled  in  white  fatyn  em- 
"  brodered,  her  haire  hangyng  downe  to  her 
"  backe,  of  a  very  great  length,  bewtefull  and 
"  goodly  to  behold,   and  on  her  hedde  a  coro- 
"  nail,  fet  with  many  riche  orient  flones  52." 
The  attire  of  females  was  becoming  and  decent,  Female 
fimilar  in  its  fafhion  to  their  prefent  drels,  but  ^^ 
lefs  fubje6l  to  change  and  caprice  ".     The  large 
and  fantaflic  head-drefles  of  the  former  age  were 
fuperfededby  coifs  and  velvet  bonnets,  beneath 
which  the  matron  gathered  her  locks  into  tufts  or 
tujjbcks  ;  but  the  virgin's  head  was  uncovered,  and 
her  hair  braided  and  fattened  with  ribbons 54. 
Among  gentlemen,  long  hair  was  faihionable 

51  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  drefs  of  this  period,  vid. 
Strut* s  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  75.  plates  i.  ia,  13, 14. 

52  Hail,  p.  3.  »  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  15. 

54  Latiraer,  p.  107.     Moryfonf«  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  179. 
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through  Europe,  till  the  EmperorCharles^uring'a 
voyage,devoted  his  locks  for  his  health  or  fafety55; 
and  in  England,    Henry,  a  tyrant  even  in  tafte, 
gave  efficacy  to  the  fafhion  by  a  peremptory 
order  for  his  attendants  and  courtiers  to  poll 
their  heads s6.   The  fame  fpirit  induced  him,  pro- 
bably, by  fumptuary  laws,  to  regulate  the  in- 
ordinate drefs  of  his  fubjeets.     Cloth  of  gold  or 
tifTue  was  refer ved  for  dukes  and  marquifes  ;  if 
of  a  purple  colour,  for  the  royal  family.     Silks 
and  velvets  were  reftricled  to  commoners  of 
•wealth  or  difiinction  ;  but  embroidery  was  inter- 
dicted from  all  beneath  the  degree  of  an  earl. 
Cuffs  for  the  fleeves,  and  bands  and  ruffs  for  the 
neck,  were  the  invention  of  this  period;  but  felt- 
hats  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  were  (till  coarfer 
and  cheaper  than  caps  or  bonnets 57.     Pockets,  a 
convenience  unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  per- 
haps the  latefl  real  improvement  on  drefs  ;  but, 
inftead  of  pockets,  a  loofe  pouch  feems  to  have 
been  fometimes  fufperided  from  the  girdle. s8 
Scotland.         The  Scottifh  was  apparently  the  fame  with 
the  Englifh  drefs,  the  bonnet  excepted,  peculiar 
both   in  its  colour  and  form.     The  mafks  and 
trains,  and  fuperfluous  finery  of  female  apparel, 
had  been   formerly  prohibited ;  but  fafhion  is 
fuperior  to  human  laws,  and  we  learn  from  the 
fatirical  invectives  of  poets,  that  the  ladies  flill 

55  Whether  in  confequence  of  a  vow  or  a  head-ach  is  difputed  by 
hiftorians,  Herbert,  p.  31 6.  s6  Stowe,  p.  5  71. 

57  Strutt,  vol.  iii.  p.  83.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  8.,  by  which  the  price  of 
the  beft  hats  is  limited  to  sod.;  of  ths  beft  caps  to  as,  8d. 

v8  Strutt,  plate  1. 14,  vol.iii. 
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perfifted  in  retaining  their  finery  and  muzzling 
their  faces. S5) 

The  diet  of  the  peafantry  is  fubje6fc,in  different 
periods,  to  few  alterations  ;  becaufe  it  confifts  of 
the  common  produce  of  the  foil,  prepared  in  the 
fimpleft  manner  for  food.  Their  bread-corn  in 
England  was  rye  or  barley,  fometimes  oats  mixed 
with  pulfe  ;  a  food  preferred  for  its  nutrition  to 
wheat,  which,  till  rendered  by  a  better  cultiva- 
tion cheap  and  abundant,  was  ufually  confined 
to  the  tables  of  the  wealthy 6o.  Thefe  tables  were 
more  luxurious  and  expenfive  than  formerly;  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  variety  of  delicate  viands,  as 
well  as  by  the  quantity  of  fubftantial  fare61 ;  and 
Polydore  expatiates  with  vifible  complacency  on 
the  various  pleafures  of  thofe  tables  at  which  he 
had  feafled;  on  the  juicy  flavour  of  the  mutton, 
and  the  fweetnefs  of  the  beef,  efpecially  when 
flightly  falted  ;  on  the  tendernefs  of  the  young 
geefe  and  the  Kentilli  hens ;  the  delicacy  of  the 
partridges,  pheafants,and  quails ;  and  thefatnefs 
of  the  larks,  thrufhes,  and  blackbirds,  of  which 
incredible  numbers  were  caught  in  winter,  and 
prefented  almofl  at  every  table.  But  his  tafle  was 
peculiarly  gratified  by  the  varieties  andabun  dance 
of  excellent  fifh,  which,  to  a  churchman,  renders 
the  mortification  even  of  the  appetite  luxurious; 
he  difcriminates  thegurnard,  whiting,  mullet,  tur- 

59  Black  Acts,  p.  43.     The  ftatute  provides,    «  That  no  woman 
«  cum  to  kirk  nor  mercat  with  hir  face  muflalit."    Dunbar  and  Lind- 
fay  inveigh  at  the  extravagance  of  the  ladies  in  drefs. 

60  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  in.  p.449» 

61  Fitzherbert's  Hufbandry,  97.     According    to    this  writer,  the 
*able  was  four  times  more  expenfive  than  in  former  timet. 
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bot,  breme,  and  fturgeon  ;  depreciates  the  mac- 
kerel as  dry,  the  lhad  as  infipid ;  extols  the 
rich  and  delicious  oyflers,  and  approves  of  the 
recent  tranflation  of  the  pike  from  fens  and 
lakes  into  gentlemen's  ponds62.  To  thefe  the 
carp  might  be  added^introduced  from  the  conti- 
nent in  the  prefent  period  as  flore  for  ponds6' ; 
and  from  thefe  particulars,  to  a  foreigner  import- 
ant, we  may  conclude  that  few  delicacies  were 
wanting  at  feafis.  Vegetables,  however,  were 
ipatingly  provided  ;  and  as  regular  markets  were 
not  general,  country  families  killed  a  number  of 
beeves  at  Michaelmas,  and  fubfifted  till  Whit- 
funtide  on  falted  meat. 64 

Manner  of  Their  cookery  cannot  now  be  appreciated,  or 
diilinguilhed  otherwife  than  by  a  profufion  of  hot 
fpices  with  which  every  dim  was  indifcriminate- 
ly  feafoned 6s.  Dinner  and  fupper  were  ferved 
in  the  halU  where  the  firft  table  was  placed  in  a 
fort  of  recefs,  or  elevation,  at  the  upper  end, 
and  referved  for  the  landlord  and  his  principal 
guefis,  while  vifitors  lefs  refpeclable  were  feated 
.  with  the  officers  of  the  houfehold,  at  long 
and  narrow  tables  that  occupied  the  fides  and 
middle  of  the  hall.  The  rank  of  the  guefis  was 
again  diicriminated  by  their  arrangement,  by 

<a  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  13. 

*3  Hollingfhecl,  p.  46.     Anderfon  quotes  the  following  diftich  : 
<*  Turkeys,  carps,  hops,  piccarel,  and  beer, 
«  Came  into  England  all  in  one  year." 

Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
<4  Northumberland  Hotifehold  Book. 

<s  Above  loolb.  of  fpices  were  employed  annually  in  the  North- 
umberland Family.     Northumberland  Houfehold  Book. 
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their  fituation  above  or  below  the  faltcellar,  which 
was  placed  invariably  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  the  uiher  was  carefully  initrucled  to  difplace 
fuch  as  might  featthemfelvesuniTiannerly  above 
their  betters.  The  chief  fervants  attended  always 
above  the  faltcellar,  beneath  which  the  table  was 
probably  crowded  with  poor  dependents,  whom 
the  gueils  defpifed,  and  the  fervants  neglected* 
The  fervants  were  marthalled,   and  the  dimes 
ferved,  by  orders  iflued  aloud  from  the  u(her66j 
and  at  table  none  prefumed  to  tarie  of  tlie  dimes 
till  they  were  drawn  fucceilively  upwards  to  the 
principal  perfonage,  from  whom  they  defcended 
again  to  the  reft  of  the  company67.  Churchmen 
affedled  peculiar  ceremony,  and  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Alban's  dined  with  greater  ftate  than  the  no- 
bility thetnfelves.  His  table  was  elevated  fifteen 
fteps  above  the  hall,  and  in  ferving  his  dinner, 
the  monks,   at  every  fifth    ftep,   performed  a 
hymn.     He  dined  alone  at  the  middle  of  his 
table,  to  the    ends  of  which  gueils   of  diflin- 
guiflied  rank  were  admitted ;  and  the  monks, 
after  their  attendance  on  the  Abbot  was  over,  fat 
down  to  tables  at  the  fides  of  the  hall,  and  were 
ferved  with  equal  refpect  by  the  novices68.     At 
Wolfey's  entertainment  of  the  French  ambafla- 
dors,  the  company  were  fummoned  by  trumpet 
to  fupper,  and  the  courfes  were  announced  by 
a  prelude  of  mufic.     The  fecond  courfe  con- 

*6  Vld.  Notes  In  the  Northumberland  Houfehold  Book.  This  mode 
of  living  was  retained  by  fome  great  families  till  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century.  Ibid.  °7  Hollinglhed*  1 66. 

M  Antiq.  Repert.  vol.iii.  p.6i. 
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tained  upwards  of  an  hundred  devices  or  fub- 
tilties ;  caftles,  churches,  animals,  warriors 
jufling  on  foot  and  on  horfeback;  others  danc- 
ing with  ladies;  "  all  as  well  counterfeited," 
fays  the  hiilorian,  "  as  the  painter  fhould  have 
"  painted  on  a  cloth  or  wall69.'*  Such  en- 
tertainments  were  not  of  a  {hort  duration ; 
the  dinner-hour  was  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
the  fupper  fix  in  the  evening ;  but  the  din- 
ner was  often  prolonged  till  fupper,  and  that 
protracted  till  late  at  night  7°.  Breakfaft  feems 
to  have  been  a  folitary  meal,  not  univerlkl,  but, 
like  the  collation  after  fupper,  confined  to  a  few 
in  their  private  apartments 7I.  But  it  was  not 
probably  an  unfubflantial  meal ;  and  the  colla- 
tion, the  flighted  repafl  of  the  age,  confifled 
often  of  brawn,  jellies,  fweet-meats,  ale,  brandy, 
and  fpiced  wines. 72 

in  Scot-  The  diet  of  the  Scots  was  worfe,and  more  penu- 
rious than  that  of  the  Englifh.  The  peafants  fub- 
iifled  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  cabbages,  for  animal 
food  was  fparingly  ufed,  even  at  the  table  of  fub- 
flantial  gentlemen.  An  Englifh  traveller,  who 
experienced  the  hofpitality  of  a  Scottifh  knight, 
describes  the  table  as  furnifhed  with  large  platters 
of  porridge,  in  each  of  which  was  a  fmall  piece  of 
fodden  beef,  and  remarks,  that  the  fervants  en- 

69  Stowe,  p. 5  35.     Cavendifh. 

70  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.   vol.  iii.  p.  343.  n.     Antiq.  Rep.  p.  154. 
1 86.    Latimer,  108. 

71  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  Hi.  p.  150.     Hollingfhed,  170. 

72  Vid.  The  Articles  of  a  Collation  enumerated  in  Squire  Meldrum> 
a  Scottifh  Poem,  by  Sir  David  Lindfay  of  the  Mount. 
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tered  in  their  blue  caps  without  uncovering,  and, 
inflead  of  attending,  feated  themfelves  with  their 
mafter  at  table.     His  mefs  was  better  however 
than  theirs,  a  boiled  pullet  with  prunes  in  the 
broth;  but  his  guefl  obferved,  "  no  art  of  cook- 
"  ery,  or  furniture  of  houfehold  Huff,  but  rather 
"  rude  negle6l  of  both  73."     Forks  are  a  recent 
invention,  and  in  England  the  table  was  only 
fupplied  with  knives ;    but   in   Scotland  every 
gentleman  produced  from  his  girdle  a  knife,  and 
cut  the  meat  into  morfels  for  himfelf  and  the 
women ;  a  practice  that  firfl  intermixed  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  alternately  at  table.     The  ufe  of 
the  fingers  in  eating  required  a  fcrupulous  at- 
tention to    cleanlinefs,  and  ablution  was   cuf- 
tomary,  at  leail  at  court,  both  before  and  after 
meals 74.     But  the  court  and  the  nobility  emu- 
lated the  French  in  their  manners,  and  adopted 
probably  their  refinements  in  diet.    The  Scottifh 
reader  will  obferve,  that  the  knight's  dinner  was 
compofed  of  two  coarfe  difhes  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land75; but  others  of  an  exquiiite  delicacy  were 
probably  derived  from  the  French,  and  retained, 
with  little  alteration,  by  a  nation  otherwife  igno- 
rant of  the  culinary  arts.     The  Scots,  though 
affimilating  fail  to  the  Englifh,  ftill  referable  the 
French  in  their  tables. 


73  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  partiii.  p.  155.  Moryfon's  journey  into 
Scotland  was  in  1598  :  but  his  landlord  feems  to  have  retained  the 
manners  of  the  former  age. 

7*  Leland's  Colleaanea,  vol.  iv.  p. 283. 

75  The  one  was,  fait  meat  and  oatmeal  boiled  together;  the  other, 
a  fowl  boiled  with  leeks  and  prunes  ; — both  national  diihe*. 

Ale 
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Liquors.  Ale  and  Gafcony  wines  were  the  principal 
liquors ;  but  mead,  cyder,  and  perry,  were  not 
uncommon.  Hops  were  flill  fcarce,  and  feldom 
employed  in  ale,  which  was  brewed  therefore  in 
fmall  quantities,  to  be  drank  while  new.  At  the 
king's  table  ale  was  prohibited  as  unfit  for  ufe 
till  five  days  old 76.  The  wines,  whatever  was 
their  quality,  were  certainly  fuperior  to  our  pre- 
fent  harfti  and  aftringent  port;  yet  Erafmus 
complains  repeatedly  that  good  wine  was  un- 
known in  England.  His  frail  arid  fickly  confli- 
tution  required  wine  of  a  peculiar  age  and  qua- 
lity; and  it  is  probable  that  his  poverty  de- 
terred him  from  procuring  the  bed  77.  The 
wine  was  flill  circulated  in  a  large  cup,  from 
which  the  company  drank  alternately 78.  The 
Englifh  were  fober,  the  Scotch  intemperate ; 
they  are  accufed  at  leaft  by  their  own  hiflorians 
of  exceflive  drinking ;  an  imputation  long  at- 
tached to  their  national  character. 79 
Diver-  Martial  diverfionshave  been  already  defcribed, 

fions.  an(j  the  fports  of  the  field  are,  in  different  ages, 
purfued  with  an  uniformity  al  mod  permanent.  In 
England  hunting  has  ever  been  a  favourite  diver* 
fion,  andhawking  has  only  been  fuperfededby  the 
fufil ;  but  it  was  flill  practifed  with  unabating  ar- 
dour, and  cultivated  fcientifically  as  a  liberal  art* 
Treatifeswere  compofed  on  the  diet  and  difcipline 
properfor  thefalcon;  the  genuswas  difcriminated 
likefocial  life,  and  a  fpecies  appropriated  to  every 
intermediate  rank,  from  an  emperor  down  to  a 

76  Strutt,  vol.  iii.  p.  73.  108.  77  Epift.  134. 144. 

*  Epift.  447.  75  Boethius,  p.  15.     Moryfon>  156. 

knave 
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knave  or  peafant ;  nor  were  gentlemen  more  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  the  blazoning  of  heraldry,  than  by 
the  particular  hawks  they  were  entitled  to  carry80. 
The  long  bow  was  alfo  employed  in  fowling,  a 
fport  in  which  much  dexterity  was  requiiite;  but 
archery  was  even  a  female  amufement ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  Margaret,  on  her  journey  to  Scot- 
land, killed  a  buck  with  an  arrow  in  Alnwick 
Park81.  The  preservation  of  the  feathered  game 
was  enforced  in  the  prefent  age  by  a  ilatute,  the 
firfl  that  was  enacted  of  thofe  laws  which  have 
fince  accumulated  into  a  code  of  oppreffion. 8l 

TheScottifh  monarchshuntedin  the  Highlands,  Hunting, 
fometimes  in  a  ftyle  of  eaftern  magnificence.  For 
the  reception  of  James  V.,  the  Queen  his  mother, 
and  the  Pope's  ambaffador,  the  Earl  of  Athollcon- 
flruc*led  a  palace  or  bovver  of  green  timber,  inter- 
woven with  boughs,  moted  around,  and  provided 
with  turrets,  portcullice,  and  drawbridge,  and 
furnifhed  within  with  whatever  was  fuitable  for 
a  royal  abode.  The  hunting  continued  for  three 
days,  during  which,  independent  of  roes,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  fix  hundred  deer  were  captured ;  an 
incredible  number,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  a  large 
diftricT;  was  furrounded,  and  the  game  driven  into 
a  narrow  circle  to  be  flain,  without  fatigue,  by  the 
King  and  his  retinue.  On  their  departure  the 
Earl  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  an  honour  that  excited 
theambafTador'sfurprife;  but  the  King  informed 
him  that  it  was  cuftomary  with  Highlanders  to 

**  Strutt,  vol.iii.  p.  124.         8|  Leland's  Collect,  vol.iv.  p.  jyrfc 
••'  »5  Hen.  VIII.  c.ji. 

burn 
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burn  thofe  habitations  they  deferted.  The  Earl's 
hofpitality  was  eftimated  at  the  daily  expence  of 
a  thoufand  pounds,  at  prefent  equivalent  at  leafl 
to  three  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 83 
Mafques  During  the  prefent  period,  feveral  games  were 
ld  Pase-  invented  or  praclifed  to  the  difufe  of  archery,  for 
the  promotion  of  which,  bowls,  quoits,  cales,  ten- 
nis, cards,  and  dice,  were  prohibited  by  the  legifla- 
ture  as  unlawful  games S4.  Tennis,  however,  was 
aroyal  paftime,in  which  Henry  VIII.  in  his  youth 
,  delighted  much:  and  a  match  is  recorded  between 
him  and  the  Emperor,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh85.  But  the  favou- 
rite amufements  of  court,  next  to  tournaments, 
were  mafques  and  pageants  ;  the  one  an  Italian 
diverfionfubfervient  to  gallantry,  the  other  a  vehi- 
cle of  grofs  adulation.  The  mafques  were  defti- 
tute  of  character,  humour,  and  dialogue  ;  they 
were  conduced  in  dumb  fhow,  and  their  merit 
confifled  in  the  grotefque  difguifes  of  a  part  of 
the  company,  who  entered  as  flrangers  to  dance 
with  the  ladies.  The  mafque  and  pageant  were 
often  united ;  for  the  pageant  was  properly  a 
piece  of  machinery,  an  artificial  mountain,  a 
Ihip,  a  caftle,  in  which  the  mafquers  were  intro- 
duced into  the  hall,  or  from  which,  in  folemn 
proceffions,  allegorical  perfonages  recited  pe- 
dantic and  long  panegyrics. 

Theatrical       Curiofity  is  naturally  excited  concerning  the 
amufe-       prefent  ilate,  which  is  properly  the  origin  of  the 

ments.  ;  .   _ 

Engliih  drama;   that  ftate  which  preceded  its 

83/  Pitfcottie,  146.  *+  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.9.  '*  Hall,  98. 

youthful 
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youthful  vigour,  when  Shakefpeare  delineated 
human  nature,  even  in  the  wildnefs  of  a  fairy 
creation.      But  hiftorical  informations  are  not 
fatisfaftory,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  the 
revival  of  letters  difcredited  myfteries,  and  pro- 
pagated a  purer  tafte  for  dramatick  compofition. 
We  difcover  that  a  comedy  from  Plautus  was  per- 
formed  at  court,  where,  at  Chriftmas,  plays,  or 
rather  fhort  interludes,  were  often  reprefented56. 
But  the  revival  of  letters  introduced  the  drama 
into  fchools  and  colleges ;  plays  were  compofed 
by  profeffors,  and  performed  by  their  pupils; 
nor  did  grave  lawyers,  at  their  annual  feftivals, 
difdain  the  laurels  acquired  on  the  ftage87.  Thefe, 
however,  were  temporary  flages;  but  the  church 
is  ftill  to  be  regarded  as  an  eftablifhed  theatre, 
licenfed,  not  indeed  by  divine  permiflion,  for 
the  gratuitous  exhibition  of  religious  fpe6lacles. 
DifpofTefTed   by  the   reformers,   or  interdicted 
from  preaching  by  the  king's  fupremacy,  the 
popifh  clergy  feceded  to  fecular  ftages,  and  en- 
deavoured to  difcredit  the  gofpellers  by  farces 
more  efficacious  and  popular  than  their  former 
fermons.     The  reformers  retaliated,  by  convert- 
ing the  myfteries  of  the  church  into  a  fatirical 
reprefentation   of  the  corruptions  of  popery; 
and  repeated  ordinances  were  afterwards  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupprefs  thefe  ludicrous  polemics  of 


66  Hall,  p.  3.  67. 

87  Warton's  Hift.  Poet. .  vol.  ii.  366.  At  GrayVlnn,  during  the 
celebration  of  Chriftmas,  a  play  was  exhibited  by  the  ftudents,  fo 
offenfive  to  Wolfey,  that  he  imprifoned  the  author,  a  ferjeant  Roe, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  coif.  Hall,  154- 

the 
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the  church  and  flage £S.  In  churches  the  per- 
formers were  chiefly  the  choirifters;  at  court  they 
were  probably  minftreJs,  of  whom  a  com  pan}'-  fol- 
lowed Queen  Margaret  from  England,  and  exhi- 
bited feveral  plays  or  myfteries  at  the  Scottifh 
court*7.  The  rninfirels,  who  difappeared  under 
Henry  VIIL,  were  probably  converted,  by  the 
prevalenceof  theatrical  araufementSjintoitinerant 
players;  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  an  eftablifhed 
and  apparently  a  numerous  profeflion.90 
Bear-bait-  A  more  ignoble,  perhaps  a  more  popular  fpec- 
m*'  tacle,  confifled  of  bears ;  "  of  which,"  fays  Eraf- 
mus,  "  many  herds  are  maintained  in  Britain, 
"  for  the  purpofe  of  dancing."  Bear-baiting 
was  a  favourite  diverfion,  exhibited  as  a  fuitable 
amufement  for  a  princefs. 9I 

Domeftic  The  winter  folftice,  when  the  fun  regains  his 
^rtf^m  direction,  was  celebrated  by  our  remote 
and  idolatrous  anceftors;  and  Chriftianity,  unable 
to  fupprefs  the  feftival,  transferred  it  under  the 
fame  name  to  a  different  day*  At  Chriftmas,  or 
the  feaft  of  Yule92,  peculiar  diflies  have  been  al- 
ways employed,  and  every  domeftic  diverfion 


88  Warton,  vol.iii.  p.  198.     Burnet's  Hift.  Ref.  vol.  i.  p.  31 8. 

89  Leland's  Collet,  vol.  iv.  p. 399,  300.     Twenty-pence  was  the 
eftablifhed  price  of  each  play  exhibited  at  Chriftmas  in  the  Nor- 
thumberland family,  and  the  annual  expencc  of  fuch  reprefentationi 
amounted  only  to  33  Shillings.     Northumberland  Houfchold  Book. 

90  Warton  ut  fupra.     Pinkerton  juftly  remarks  that  the  minftrel, 
in  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Killingworth,  is  Intro- 
duced  as  a  chara&er  of  former  times.     Scottifh  Ballads,  Pref.  74. 

91  Erafmi  Adagia,  p  361.     Leiand's  Collect,  vol.iv.  p.  299. 

91  Feftis  lolenfis,  as  it  is  tranflated  from  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage.   Vid.  Baillie's  Lettre*  fur  leg  Sciences  ct  fur  TAtlantide. 

adopted 
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adopted  that  tends  to  cheer  or  to  difiipate  the 
gloom  of  winter.  To  regulate,  or  rather  to  pro- 
mote fuch  paftimes,  a  lord  or  abbot  of  mifrule  was 
created93  5  but  of  thefe  amufements,  perhaps,  the 
mod  rational  was  the  recital  of  old  and  romantic 
tales.  The  domeftic  amufements,  in  a  period  fub- 
fequent  to  the  prefent,  are  thus  enumerated: 
"  The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in 
"  winter  are  cardes,  tables  and  dice,  Ihovel 
"  board,  cheffe-play,  the  philofopher's  game, 
"  fmall  trunkes,  billiards,  mulicke,  maikes,  fing- 
ing,  dancing,  ule-games,  catches,  purpol^s, 
queftions;  merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  kings, 
"  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs, 
"  thieves,  fayries,  goblins,  friars,  witches,  and 
"  the  reft94."  Among  thefe  amufements  cards 
began  to  predominate,  to  be  prohibited  by  par- 
liament, and  licenfed  by  the  king.  Gaming  be- 
came more  inordinate  and  ruinous95;  but  let  not 
cards  be  therefore  depreciated;  an  happy  inven- 
tion, which,  adapted  equally  to  every  capacity, 
removes  the  invidious  diftin6lions  of  nature,  be- 
flows  on  fools  the  pre-eminence  of  genius,  or 
reduces  wit  and  wifdom  to  the  level  of  folly. 

93  In  Scotland,  the  Abbot  of  Unreafon.     Arnot's  Hift,  Edin. 

94  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  271. 

»5  Rymer's  Feed.   vol.  atiii.   p.  330.   vol.  xiv.  p.  707.      Fitzher- 
bert,  98. 
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[The  original  of  this,  in  an  old  written  hand,  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  x8th  Auguft  1616.] 

PERKIN  WARBECK'S  Proclamation,  publi/Jied  in 
the  Time  of  his  Rebellion  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  Reign  of  HENRY  VII. 

T>ICHARD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  of  France,  lord  of  Ireland,  prince  of  Wales  : 
To  all  thofe  that  thefe  our  prefent  letters  {hall  fee,  hear, 
or  read,  and  to  every  of  them,  greeting.  And  whereas 
we,  in  our  tender  age,  efcaped,  by  God's  great  might,  out 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  were  fecretly  conveyed 
over  the  fea  to  other  divers  countries,  there  remaining 
certain  years  as  unknown ;  the  which  feafon  it  happened 
one  Henry,  fon  to  Edmond  Tydder,  earl  of  Richmond 
created,  fon  to  Owen  Tydder,  of  low  birth,  in  the  county 
of  Wales,  to  come  from  France  and  entered  into  this  our 
realm,  and  by  fubtle  falfe  means  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
the  fame  unto  us  of  right  appertaining.  Which  Henry 
is  our  extreme  and  mortal  enemy ;  as  foon  as  he  had 
knowledge  of  our  being  alive,  imagined,  compafied,  and 

c  c  2  wrought 
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wrought  all  the  fubtle  ways  and  means  he  could  devife  to 
our  final  deftru£tion,  infomuch  as  he  hath  not  only  falfely 
furmifed  us  to  be  a  feigned  perfon,  giving  us  nicknames, 
fo  abufing  your  minds,  but  alfo,  to  deter  and  put  us  from 
our  entry  into  this  our  realm,  hath  offered  large  fums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  princes  in  every  land  and  country ; 
and  that  we  have  been  retained  with  and  made  importune 
labour  to  certain  of  our  fervants  about  our  perfon,  fome 
of  them  to  murder  our  perfon,  and  other  to  forfake  and 
leave  our  righteous  quarrel,  and  to  depart  from  our  fer- 
vices,  as  by  Sir  Robert  Clyfford  and  other  was  verified 
and  openly  proved  -,  and,  to  bring  his  curfed  and  mali- 
cious intent  aforefaid  to  his  purpofe,  he  hath  fubtilly  and 
by  crafty  means  levied  outrageett|  and  importable  fums  of 
money  upon  the  whole  body  of  our  realm,  to  the  great 
hurt  and  impoverifhing  of  the  fame  :  All  which  fubtle  and 
corrupt  labours  by  him  made,  to  our  great  jeopardy  and 
peril,  we  have,  by  God's  might,  gracioufly  efcaped  and 
over-pafled  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  and  be  now  with 
the  right  high  and  mighty  prince  our  deareft  coufin  the 
king  of  Scots  ;  which,  without  any  gift  or  other  thing  by 
him  defired  or  demanded  to  the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  us 
or  our  crown  or  realm,  hath  full  lovingly  and  kindly  re- 
tained us,  by  whofe  aid  and  fupportation  we,  in  proper 
perfon,  be  now,  by  God's  grace,  entered  into  this  our 
realm  of  England,  where  we  mall  mew  ourfelves  openly 
unto  you  ;  alfo  confounding  our  faid  aforefaid  enemy  in 
all  his  falfe  fayings,  and  alfo  every  man  of  reafon  and 
difcretion  may  well  underftand  that  him  needed  not  to 
have  made  the  forefaid  coftages  and  importune  labour  if 
we  had  been  fuch  a  feigned  perfon  as  he  untruly  fur- 
mifeth,  afcertaining  you  how  the  mind  and  intent  of  the 
forefaid  noble  prince  our  deareft  coufin  is,  that  if  that  he 
may  find  or  fee  our  fubjects  and  natural  liege  people, 
according  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  allegiance,  refort 
lovingly  unto  us  with  fuch  power  as  by  their  puifiance 

{hall 
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(hall  move,  be  able  of  likelyhood  to  diftrefs  and  fubdue 
our  enemies,  he  is  fully  fet  and  determined  to  return 
home  again  quietly  with  his  people  into  his  own  land, 
without  doing  or  fuffering  to  be  done  any  hurt  or  preju 
dice  unto  our  realm,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  .the  fame. 
Alfo  our  great  enemy,  to  fortify  his  falfe  quarrel,  hath 
caufed  divers  nobles  of  this  our  realm  whom  he  hath 
fufpect  and  ftood  in  dread  of,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  as 
our  coufm  the  lord  Fitzwater,  .fir  William  Stanley,  fir 
Robert  Chamberlayne,  fir  Simon  Montford,  fir  Robert 
Radcliffe,  William  Daubeney,  Humphry  Stafford,  among 
others,  befides  fuch  as  have  clearly  bought  their  Jives  ; 
fome  of  which  nobles  are  now  in  the  fancluary.  Alfo  he 
•hath  long  kept  and  yet  keepeth  in  prifon,  our  right  entirely 
well-beloved  coufin  Edward,  fon  and  heir  to  our  uncle 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  others,  withholding  from  them  their 
rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent  they  mould  be  of  might 
and  power  to  aid  and  afliil  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty 
of  their  leigeance.  He  hath  alfo  married  by  compulfion 
certain  of  our  fitters,  and  alfo  the  fitter  of  our  forefaid 
coufin  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other  ladies  of  the 
blood  royal,  unto  certain  of  his  kinfmen  and  friends  of 
fimple  and  low  degree;  and  putting  apart  all  well-difpofed 
nobles,  he  hath  none  in  favour  and  truft  about  his  perfon 
but  bifhop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray,  Lovell,  Oliver  King,  fir 
Charles  Somerfet,  David  Owen,  Ryfely,  fir  Jofeph  Tuber- 
ville,  Tylere,  Robert  Litton,  Guildeford,  Chumley,  Em- 
fon,  James  Hobart,  John  Cutte,  Garthe,  Hanfey,  Wyot, 
and  fuch  other  caitiffs  and  villains  of  fimple  birth;  which, 
by  fubtle  inventions  and  putting  of  the  people,  have  been 
the  principal  finders,  occafioners,  and  counfellors  of  the 
mifrule  and  mifchief  now  reigning  in  England.  Alfo 
we  be  credibly  informed,  that  our  faid  enemy,  not  regard- 
ing the  wealth  and  profperity  of  this  land,  but  only  the 
fafeguard  and  furety  of  his  perfon,  hath  fent  into  divers 
places  out  of  our  realm,  the  forefaid  nobles,  and  caufed  to 
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be  conveyed  from  thence  to  other  places  the  treafure  of 
this  our  realm,  purpofing  to  depart  after,  in  proper  per- 
ibn,  with  many  other  eftates  of  the  land,  being  now  at 
his  rule  and  difpofition  ;  and  if  he  fhould  be  fo  fuffered 
to  depart,  as  God  defend  it  fhould  be,  to  the  greateft 
hurt,  jeopardy,  and  perill  of  the  whole  realm  that  could 
be  thought  or  imagined  :  Wherefore  we  defire  and  pray 
you,  and  neverthelefs  charge  you  and  every  of  you,  as  ye 
intend  the  furety  of  yourfelf,  and  the  commonwealth  of 
Our  land,  your  native  ground,  to  put  you  in  your  moft 
effectual  devoirs  with  all  dilligence  to  the  utmoft  of  your 
powers,  and  ftop  and  let  his  paflage  out  of  this  our 
realm :  afcertaining  you,  that  what  perfon  or  perfons 
{hall  fortune  to  take  or  diftrefs  him,  {hall  have  for  his  or 
their  true  acquittal  in  that  behalf  after  their  eftate  and 
degrees,  fo  as  the  moft  low  and  fimpleft  of  degree  that 
(hall  happen  to  take  or  diftrefs  him,  (hall  have  for  his 
labour  one  thoufand  pounds  in  money,  and  houfes  and 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  marks  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  We  remembering  thefe  promifes, 
with  the  great  and  execrable  offence  daily  committed  and 
done  by  our  forefaid  great  enemy  and  his  adherents,  in 
breaking  the  liberty  and  franchifes  of  our  mother  holy 
church,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  Almighty  God  ;  befides 
the  manifold  treafons,  abominable  murders,  manflaughters, 
robberies,  extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by 
difmes,  tafks,  tollages,  benevolences,  other  unlawful  im- 
portions  and  grievous  exactions,  with  many  other  heinous 
offences,  to  the  likely  deftru£Uon  and  defolation  of  the 
whole  realm,  as  God  defend,  (hall  put  ourfelf  effectually 
in  our  devoir,  not  as  a  ftep-dame,  but  as  the  very  true 
mother  of  the  child,  languifhing  or  (landing  in  perill 
to  redrefs  and  fubdue  for  the  forefaid  mifchief  and  mif- 
rules,  and  to  punifii  the  occafioners  and  haunters  thereof 
after  their  deferts,  in  example  of  others.  We  fliall  alfo 
by  God's  grace,  and  the  help  and  afliftance  of  the  great 
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lords  of  our  blood,  with  the  council  of  other  fade  perfons 
of  approved  policy,  prudence,   and  experience,  dreading 
God,  and  having  tender  zeal  and  affection  to  indifferent 
miniftrations  of  juftice  and  the  public  weal  of  the  land, 
perufe  and  call  to  remembrance  the  good  laws  and  cuftoms 
heretofore  made  by  our  noble  progenitors  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  fee  them  put  in  due  and  lawful  execution,  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  and  true  meaning  they  were  firft 
made  or  ordained  for ;   fo  that  by  virtue  thereof,  as  well 
the    difinheriting  of  rightfull   heirs  as  the  injuries  and 
wrongs  in  anywife  committed  and  done  unto  the  fubjefts 
of  our  realm,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  mall  be  duly 
redrefled,  according  to  right,   law,  and  good  confcience ; 
and  we  (hall  fee  that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  em- 
ployed to  the  moil  advantage  of  the  fameth  intercourfe  of 
merchandizes  betwixt  realm  and  realm,  to  be  miniftred 
and  handled  as  mall  now  be  to  the  commonweal  and  pro- 
fperity  of  our  fubje&s  ;  and  all  fuch  difmes,  tafks,  tollages, 
benevolences,  and  lawful   im  petitions,    and  grievous  ex- 
actions, as  be  above  rehearfed,  utterly  to  be  foredune  and 
laid  apart,   and  never  from  henceforth  to  be  called  upon, 
but  in  fuch  cafes  as  our  noble  progenitors,  kings  of  Eng- 
land, have  of  old  time  been  accuftomed  to  have  the  aid, 
fuccour,  and  help  of  their  fubje&s  and  true  liegemen. 

Alfo  we  will,  that  all  fuch  perfons  as  have  imagined, 
compafled,  or  wrought  privily  or  apparently  fince  the 
reign  of  our  forefaid  enemy,  or  before,  any  thing  againft. 
us,  except  fuch  as  fince  the  reign  have  imagined  our 
death,  {hall  have  their  free  pardon  for  the  fame,  of  their 
lives,  lands,  and  goods,  fo  that  they  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  allegiances,  take  ottr 
righteous  quarrel,  and  part,  and  aid,  comfort,  and  fupport 
us  with  their  bodys  and  goods. 

And  over  this  we  let  you  wotte,  that  upon  our  forefaid 
great  enemy,  his  adherents  and  partakers,  with  all  other 
fuch  as  will  take  their  falfe  quarrel,  and  (land  in  their  de- 
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fence  againfl  us  with  their  bodys  or  goods,  we  (hall  come 
and  enter  upon  them  as  their  heavy  lord,  and  take  and 
repute  them  and  every  of  them  as  our  traitors  and  rebels, 
and  fee  them  punifhed  according  and  upon  all  our  fubje&s, 
that  according  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  leigance  will 
aid,  fuccour,  and  comfort  us  with  their  powers,  with  their 
lives  or  goods,  or  victual  our  hoft  for  ready  money  ;  we 
fhall  come  and  enter  upon  them  lovingly  as  their  natural 
liege  lord,  and  fee  they  have  juftice  to  them  equally 
miniftered  upon  their  caufes  :  wherefore  we  will  and  de- 
fire  you  and  every  of  you,  that  incontinent  upon  the  hear- 
ing of  this  our  "proclamation,  ye,  according  to  the  duty 
of  your  allegiance,  are  ready  yourfelves  in  your  beft  de- 
fenfible  array,  and  give  your  perfonal  attendance  upon  us 
where  we  {hall  then  fortune  to  be  ;  and  in  your  fo  doing 
ye  (hall  find  us  your  right,  efpecial,  and  fingular  good 
Jord,  and  fo  to  fee  you  recompenfed  and  rewarded  as  by 
your  fervice  unto  us  (hall  be  deferved 


NUMBER  II. 


The  Confejfion  read  by  PERKIN  WARBECK  whenfet 
in  the  Stocks  on  a  Scaffold  at  Cheapjide.  Ex- 
traStedfrom  Grafton,  p.  929.  Hall,  49. 


,  it  is  to  be  knowne,  That  I  was  borne  in  the 
towne  of  Turney  in  Flaunders,  and  my  father's  name 
is  John  Olbeck,  which  fayde  John  Olbeck  was  comptroller 
of  the  faid  towne  of  Turney,  and  my  mother's  name  is 
Katheryn  de  Faro  ;  and  one  of  my  grandfires  upon  my 
father's  fide  was  named  Diryek  Olbeck,  which  dyed  ; 
after  whofe  death  my  grandmother  was  maryed  unto 
Peter  Flamme,  that  was  receaver  of  the  forenamed  towne 
of  Turney,  and  deane  of  the  botemen  that  rowe  upon  the 
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water  or  ryver  called  Lefchelde-,  and  my  graundfire  upon 
my  mother's  fide  was  Peter  de  Faro,  which  had  in  his 
keeping  the  keyes  of  the  gate  of  Saint  John's  within  the 
fame  town  of  Turney  ;  alfo  I  had  an  uncle  called  Maifter 
John  Stalyn,  dwelling  in  the  pariflie  of  Saint  Pyas  within 
the  fame  towne,  which  had  maried  my  father's  fitter, 
whofe  name  was  Jone  or  Jane,  with  whome  I  dwelled  a 
certayne  feafon ;  and  after  I  was  led  by  my  mother  to 
Andwerp  for  to  learn  Flemifhe  in  a  houfe  of  a  coufm  of 
mine,  an  officer  of  the  faid  towne,  called  John  Stienbeck, 
with  whome  I  was  the  fpace  of  halfe  a  yere  ;  and  after  that 
I  returned  again  to  Turney,  by  reafon  of  the  warres  that 
were  in  Flaunders  ;  and  within  a  yere  followying  I  was 
lent  with  a  marchaunt  of  the  faid  towne  of  Turney  named 
Berlo,  to  the  marte  of  Andwarpe,  where  I  fell  fick,  which 
fickneffe  continued  upon  five  moneths  ;  and  the  faid  Barlo 
fent  me  to  borde  in  a  fkinner's  houfe  that  dwelled  befide 
the  houfe  of  the  Englifhe  nation  •,  and  by  him  I  was  from 
thence  carried  to  Barowe  marte,  and  I  lodged  at  the  figne 
of  the  Olde  Man,  where  I  abode  the  fpace  of  two  moneths  ; 
and  after  this  the  fayd  Barlo  fent  me  with  a  marchant  of 
Middelborough  to  fervice  for  to  learne  the  language, 
whofe  name  was  John  Strewe,  with  whom  I  dwelled  from 
Chriftmas  til  Eafter,  and  then  I  went  unto  Portyngale,  in 
the  company  of  fir  Edward  Bramptone's  wyfe,  in  a  (hip 
which  was  called  the  Quene's  (hip  ;  and  when  I  was 
come  thether,  then  I  was  put  in  fervice  to  a  knight  that 
dwelled  in  Lufhborne,  whiche  was  called  Peter  Wars  de 
Cogna,  wyth  whome  I  dwelled  an  whole  yere,  whiche 
fayde  knight  had  but  one  eye  ;  and  becaufe  I  defyred  to 
fee  other  countries,  I  toke  licence  of  him,  and  then  I  put 
myfelfe  in  fervice  with  a  Briton,  called  Pregent  Meno, 
the  which  brought  me  with  him  into  Ireland,  and  when 
we  were  there  arrived  in  the  towne  of  Corke ;  they  of  the 
towne,  becaufe  I  was  arayed  with  fome  clothes  of  filke 
of  my  fayde  maifter's,  came  unto  me  and  threaped  upon 
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mee  that  I  {hould  be  the  duke  of  Clarence  fonne  that 
before  time  at  Duellin ;  and  foraftimuch  as  I  denied  it, 
there  was  brought  unto  me  the  holy  Evangeiifts  and  the 
crofle  by  the  maYor  of  the  towne,  which  was  called  John 
le  Mellen,  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  him  and  other  I 
tooke  my  othe  as  the  truthe  was,  that  I  was  not  the  for- 
fayde  duke's  fonne,  nor  nonne  of  his  blood  :  and  after  this 
came  unto  me  an  Englifhman,  whofe  name  was  Stephen 
Poytron,  with  one  John  Water,  and  layde  to  me  in 
fwearyng  great  othes,  that  they  knew  well  that  I  was 
king  Richarde's  baftard  fonne ;  to  whom  I  anfwered  with 
like  othes,  that  I  was  not ;  and  then  they  advifed  me  not 
to  be  afearde,  but  that  I  {hould  take  it  upon  me  boldly, 
and  if  I  would  fo  do,  they  would  ayde  and  aflift  me  with 
all  their  power  againft  the  king  of  England,  and  not  only 
they,  but  they  were  allured  well  that  the  erles  of  Defmond 
and  Kildare  (hould  do  the  fame ;  for  they  forced  not  what 
parte  they  tooke,  fo  that  they  might  be  revenged  upon  the 
king  of  England,  and  fo  againft  my  will  made  me  to 
learn  Englime,  and  taught  me  what  I  {hould  do  and  fay  ; 
and  after  this  they  called  me  Duke  of  Yorke,  fecond 
fonne  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  becaufe  king  Richarde's 
baftard  fbnne  was  in  the  handes  of  the  king  of  England  ; 
and  upon  this  the  fayde  John  Water,  Stephen  Poytron, 
John  Tiler,  Hughbert  Burgh,  with  many  other,  as  the 
forfayde  erles,  entered  into  this  falfe  quarrell :  and  within 
a  fhort  time  after  the  French  king  fent  an  ambaffador  into 
Ireland,  whofe  name  was  Loyte  Lucas,  and  mayfter  Ste- 
phyn  Fryam,  to  advertife  me  to  come  into  Fraunce ;  and 
thence  I  went  into  Fraunce,  and  from  thence  into  Flaun- 
ders,  and  'from  Fhunders  into  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland 
into  Scotland,  and  fo  into  England. 
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Difjertation  on  the  Charader  of  PERKIN  WARBECK, 
and  on  the  Crimes  imputed  to  Richard  the  Third. 

PHIS  Appendix  the  author  lived  not  to  execute  ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  memorial  remains 
of  his  opinion  on  a  fubjecl:  fo  long  controverted,  and  (till 
fo  obfcure.  The  character  of  Richard,  and  the  tninf* 
actions  during  his  troubled  reign,  are  infeparable  from 
the  controverfy  concerning  Warbeck  j  and  of  that  coru- 
troverfy,  a  particular  examination  is  confidered  as  requi- 
fite  to  complete  this  volume.  Hiftorical  diflertation  admits 
of  minuter  refearch,  and  more  critical  difquifition  than 
general  hiftory  ;  nor  am  I  refponfible  if,  in  fome  parti- 
culars, thefe  refearches  correfpond  not  entirely  with  the 
text  of  our  author. 

The  murder  of  Richard's  nephews  is  reprefented  by 
mod  hiftorians  as  the  necefiary  fequel  of  his  former 
crimes.  He  meditated,  it  is  faid,  at  an  early  period,  his 
acceflion]to  the  throne,  and  for  that  purpofe  promoted  the 
execution  of  Clarence,  his  brother,  and  procured  from 
parliament  the  attainder  of  his  iiTue.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  IV.  he  intercepted  the  perfon  of  the  young  king, 
and  imprifoned  his  kinfmen,  conducted  him  with  pomp 
and  feeming  refpecl:  to  the  Tower,  obtained  or  extorted 
from  the  privy  council  the  office  of  protector,  profefled  in 
public,  and  with  repeated  oaths,  his  allegiance  to  his 
nephew,  but  concerted  fecretly  to  defpoil  him  of  his 
crown.  Alike  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  friend  fhip,  of  oaths, 
and  of  bloodflied,  he  executed,  without  trial,  Haftings, 
h.is  friend,  Gray,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  and  others,  from 
whom  he  apprehended  obftru£Hon  to  his  fchemes  ;  and 
then  circulated  abfurd  reports,  to  perfuado  the  people 
that  his  nephews  were  baflards,  and  himfelf  the 
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legitimate  heir  of  the  crown.  It  was  insinuated,  that 
Richard  alone  was  legitimate,  as  his  brothers  had  fprung 
from  their  mother's  illicit  amours,  and  aflerted,  that 
Edward's  previous  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  ren- 
dered his  connexion  with  the  queen  adulterous,  and  their 
iflue  fpurious.  The  lafl  topic  was  employed  by  Bucking- 
ham, who  harangued  the  citizens  on  Richard's  preten- 
fions ;  and  obtaining  a  few  faint  acclamations,  he  pro- 
ceeded next  day,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  tender 
the  crown  to  Richard,  who,  after  much  affe&ed  impor- 
tunity, confented  to  reign.  Such  an  ufurpation  was  to 
be  fecured  by  the  murder  of  the  young  princes ;  and  is  it 
credible  that  Richard,  the  perjured  Richard,  whofe  fteps 
to  the  throne  were  marked  with  blood,  would  abltain  from 
the  devoted  lives  of  his  nephews  ?  Their  removal  was 
requifite  for  his  fecurity  ;  for  confpiracies  were  forming 
to  reflore  them  to  liberty,  and  reinftate  them  in  their 
rights.  That  they  were  removed  by  murders  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  their  fudden  difappearance,  and  the  fubfequent 
prevailing  report  of  their  death  ;  by  Richard's  inability  to 
produce  them  in  order  to  difpel  fuch  rumours ;  by  his 
propofed  alliance  with  their  fifter  Elizabeth,  whofe  right 
to  the  ctown  was  only  valid  in  the  event  of  their  death ; 
and  by  the  united  teftimony  of  the  principal  Yorkifts, 
who,  aflured  that  the  princes  were  dead,  joined  the  Lan- 
caftrians  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.  The  particulars  of  the 
murder  were  afterwards  inveftigated,  authenticated  by  the 
confeffion  of  the  furviving  aflaflins,  and  in  a  fubfequent 
age  corroborated  by  the  accidental  difcovery  of  the  bo- 
dies. "Warbeck,  who  perfonated  the  younger  brother, 
was  therefore  an  impoftor.  His  {lory  is  incredible ;  thofe 
who  difpatched  his  brother  fpared  him  from  companion, 
and  connived  at  his  efcape.  In  that  event,  inftead  of 
confuming  his  early  youth  as  an  obfcure  wanderer,  he 
mud  have  fpeedily  re-appeared  in  the  Netherlands,  at  his 
Stunt  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy's  court ;  and  the  partifans 
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of  York  muft  have  been  foon  apprifed  of  his  miraculous 
efcape.  But  he  appeared  not  till  nine  years  afterwards, 
not  till  the  fupport  which  the  duchefs  had  given  to  an- 
other impoftor,  difclofed  her  ignorance  of  his  efcape,  and 
her  readinefs  to  concur  in  every  fimilar  impofture,  dif- 
tre fling  to  Henry.  And  the  evidence,  apparently  fo 
complete,  is  fortified  and  rendered  irrefiftible  by  War- 
beck's  voluntary  confeflion  at  the  gibbet,  when  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  Henry's  clemency,  and  nothing 
farther  to  apprehend  from  his  power. 

The  preceding  is  certainly  a  plaufible  narrative,  if  not 
entirely  confident  with  hiftorical  truth.  Nor  is  its  truth 
contefted,  unlefs  by  a  few,  whofe  opinion,  however,  the 
refult  of  judicious  and  accurate  inquiries,  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  refpecl  and  attention  '.  The  controverfy  between 
them  refolves  into  four  general  divifions,  or  portions, 
I.  The  crimes  attributed  to  Richard's  youth ;  II.  His 
ufurpation  or  acquifition  of  the  crown ;  III.  The  fate  of 
his  nephews  ;  and  IV..  The  pretenfions  and  character  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  But  it  is  neceffary,  previous  to  fuch 
inquiries,  to  afcertain  the  credit  due  to  original  autho- 
rities, and  thefe  have  been  properly  reduced  to  the 
unknown  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland  Abbey, 
to  Rous,  Fabian,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  three  firft 
were  contemporary  with  Richard,  the  laft  with  Warbeck  ; 
but  Fabian  was  a  wretched  annalift,  more  attentive  to  the 
fucceflion  of  mayors  and  fheriffs,  than  to  the  tranfaclions 
of  princes;  and  Rous,  a  reclufe  prieft,  feems  to  have 
written  without  information,  but  with  all  the  bigotry  and 
prejudice  of  the  Lane  aft  rian  party.  The  Chronicle  of 
Croyland  is  lefs  partial  ;  the  author  is  favourable  to  Ed- 
ward's memory,  and  exprefles  fome  regret  at  the  indig- 
nities offered  to  Richard's  body.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  a 
copious  hiftorian,  and  his  narrative  of  Richard's  ufurpa- 

1  With  the  refpe<Sted  names  of  Carte  and  Walpole,  may  linfcribe 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  ? 
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tion,  and  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  has  been  tranfcribed 
in  every  fubfequent  Chronicle,  adopted  by  Polydore  Vir- 
gil, and  followed  almoft  implicitly  by  modern  hiftorians. 
To  thefe  Bacon  has  been  added  as  an  original  authority ; 
a  character  to  which  Buck  is  equally  entitled,  as  both  had 
accefs  to  original  papers  that  are  now  deftroyed.  But  in 
thefe  inquiries,  it  is  chiefly  neceflary  to  guard  againft  the 
impofmg  authority  of  great  names. 

I.  An  impartial  hiftorian  muft  exculpate  Richard  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  his  early  youth 2,  the  murder  of  Henry 
VI.,  of  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  perhaps  of  Clarence. 
According  to  the  Croyland  Chronicle,  prince  Edward, 
the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earl  of  Devonihire,  and  others, 
were  flam  at  the  battle  of  Tewke-fbury,  or  afterwards,  ul- 
trtcibus  quorundam  manibus;  according  to  Fabian,  Edward, 
on  receiving  a  blow  from  the  king,  was  difpatched  by  his 
fervants ;  but  in  the  next  century,  hiftorians,  improving  on 
the  ftory,  devolved  this  menial  office  on  Clarence,  Dorfet, 
Haftings,  and  Gloucefler^.  The  death  of  Henry  hap- 
pened, according  to  Fabian,  on  the  eve  of  Afcenfion,  the 
night  after  king  Edward's  triumphal  arrival  in  London ;  a 
concurrence  of  circumftances  fufficient  to  afford  juft  fuf- 
picion  of  a  violent  death.  It  was  variotifly  related,  fays 
Fabian  ;  but  the  prevailing  report  was,  that  Richard 
ftabbed  him.  The  Croyland  Chronicle  is  lefs  explicit : 
Taceo  hoc  temporum  interjiitioy  inventum  ejje  corpus  regis 
Henriciy  in  turrim  Londiniarum  exanime ;  par  cat  Deus,  et 
fpatium  panitentia  ei  donet,  quicunque  tarn  facrilegas  man  us  in 
Chriftiim  Domini,  aufus  eft  immittere.  Unde  agens  tyranni 

1  Richard,  who  perifhed  prematurely  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was 
a  youth  of  eighteen  at  the  battle  of  Tewkelbury.  It  is  not  likely  that 
fuch  a  boy  would  be  employed  to  aflafiinate  Henry  and  his  fon. 

3  Hall,  Grafton,  Hollingfhed.  Stowe,  a  more  judicious  author, 
adheres  ftri&ly  to  Fabian.  Buck  quotes  an  ancient  MS.  Chronicle  in 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's  cuftody,  to  prove  that  Richard,  though  prefent, 
drew  not  his  fword.  Buck  apud  Kennet.  See  Chron.  Croyl. 
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patlenfque  gloriofi  martyr  is,  titulum  mereatur*.     The  narra- 
tive indicates  the  popular  rumour,  that  the  martyr  perifhed 
by  the  tyrant's  (probably  Richard's)  hands ;  but  we  dif- 
cover  from  Hollingmed  that  the  death  of  Henry,  as  re- 
corded in  certain  contemporary  writers,  was  occafioned 
by  extreme  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  his  own  difafters, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  friends5.     This,  though  aflerted  by 
writers,  "  favouring  altogether,"  fays  Hollingmed,  "  the 
"  houfe  of  York,"  is  the  more  probable,  as  Richard  feems 
to  have  entertained  too  much  refpecl:   for  the  good  old 
king,  to  be  the  unneceflary  and  officious  inftrument  of 
his  death.     After  his  acceflion,  he  removed  the  body  of 
Henry  from  Chertfey,  and  interred  it  with  royal  folemnity 
at  Windfor6;  a  circumftance  imputable  only  to  a  vene- 
ration either  for  the  illuftrious  defcent,  or  the  piety  of  a 
monarch,  who,  becaufe  he  was  a  fool,  was  reputed  a  faint. 
The  pretended,  rumour  is  contradicted   therefore,  both 
by  contemporary  evidence,  and  a  fair  interpretation   of 
Richard's  condu£t,  who  would  not,  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  revive,  by  any  indifcreet  hypocrify,  a  rumour 
fo  prejudicial  to  his  own  reputation.     But  the  following 
remarkable  information  is  contained  in  a  late  edition  of 
Shakefpeare:  "  It  has  been  obferved  to  me  by  Mr.Edder- 
"  ton,  that  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  public  accounts 
"  allowed    in    the    Exchequer   for    the    maintenance   of 
"  Henry  VI.  and  his  numerous  attendants  in  the  Tower, 
<c  that  he  lived  to  the  twelfth  of  June,  which  was  twenty- 
"  two  days  after  the  time  afiigned  for  his  pretended  aflaf- 
"  fination ;  was  expofed  to  public  view  at  St.  Paul's  for 
"  fome  days,  and  interred  at  Chertfey  with  much  folem- 
"  nity,  and  at  no  inconfiderable  expence?."     If  the  fa6l  be 
fuch,  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  queftion  the  authority,  what 
becomes  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  ?    I  will  not  fpeak  of 

4  Chron.  Croyl.  p,  556.  s  Hollinglhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  690. 

6  Rous,  p.  717.     Stowe,  424. 

7  Malone's  Shakefpeare,  vol.  xi.  p.  653. 

their 
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their  accuracy  ;  but  what  reliance  can  be  placed  in  their 
truth  ?  If  Henry  died  not  on  the  night  of  Edward's  tri- 
umphal entry,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  fufpicion  of 
violence;  and  we  muft  conclude  that  Fabian  and  the 
monk  of  Croyland,  writing  at  a  diftant  period,  (Fabian 
died  in  1512,)  forgot  the  regular  fucceflion  of  events,  and 
adopted  a  fubfequent  vain  furmife,  in  order  to  render  their 
faint  a  martyr8.  Thefe  crimes  originated,  therefore,  from 
the  fame  Lancaftrian  prejudices  that  accufed  Richard  of 
murdering  his  wife,  whofe  death  was  occafioned  by  a 
lingering  malady,  and  accelerated  as  the  monk  of  Croy- 
land conjectures  and  infmuates,  not  by  poifon,  but  her 
hufband's  neglect9. 

The  execution  of  Clarence  is  afcribed,  by  our  older 
hiftorians,  to  the  queen's  inftigation,  whofe  intercemon 
might  have  certainly  faved  him,  and  whofe  brother  Rivers 
was  enriched  by  his  forfeiture.  But  I  cannot  difcover 
that  Richard  was  a  gainer,  that  he  obtained  a  larger  por- 
tion of  his  wife's  inheritance10.  The  queen's  relations 
were  ambitious  and  infolent;  Clarence,  impatient,  im- 
petuous and  haughty ;  and,  as  they  domineered  at  court, 
his  imprudent  oppofition,  and  perhaps  the  temptation  of 
a  rich  confifcation,  provoked  his  fate.  Their  procedure 
was  conformable  to  the  court  intrigues  of  the  period; 
they  began  by  accufing  and  convicting  his  domeftics  and 
friends,  in  order  to  impel  him  to  fome  defperate  counfels. 

8  Hollingflied,  to  render  the  murder  indifputable,  aiTerts  that  the 
wounds  bled  afrefh  at  St.  Paul's. 

9  Chron.  Croyl.  p.  5  7  a. 

10  Rymer  Feed.  vol.  xii.  p.  95.      The  hypocritical  language  of 
this  donation  is  curious,  and  feems  to  fallen  the  murder  indifputably 
on  Rivers.     "  Sciatis  quod  nos,  inclitse  memorise  noftrse  reducentes 
"  de  grandibus  injuriis,  gravaminibufque  offenfis,  non  folum  cariffimo 
«  confanguineo  noftro  Antonio  comiti  Ryvers,  verum  etiam  nobilibus 
*'  parentibus  fuis,  per  Georgium  nuper  ducem  Clarencix  indigne  perpe- 
*•  tratis,  et  quod  idem  dux,  die  quo  obiit  et  antea,  voluit  et  intendebat 
"  quodprxdifluj  comes  omnino  recompenfaretur."    The  grant  infinu- 
ates  that  Clarence,  at  his  death,  made  a  nuncupative  will  in  Rivers' 
favour  j  a  proof  that  his  conduct  required  exculpation. 

Buckingham  > 
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Buckingham,  connected  them  with  the  Queen's  party  by  his 
marriage  with  her  filler,  was  created  high-fteward  to  pro- 
nounce the  fentence  ;  and  Clarence's  fate  is  the  counter- 
part of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter's,  who  perifhed  in 
the  former  reign,  by  the  machinations  of  Queen  Margaret, 
and  Suffolk  her  minion.  Richard,  who  had  alfo  quar- 
relled with  the  Queen's  relations,  acted  with  more  cir- 
cumfpection  than  Clarence ;  yet  the  fame  influence  that 
ruined  his  brother  might  have  been  directed  afterwards 
againft  himfelf :  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would  weaken 
his  own  fecurity  by  conniving  indirectly  at  the  deftruction 
of  Clarence.  The  Queen's  influence  was  formidable,  and 
exerted  for  the  word  purpofes,  to  aggrandife  her  family 
by  the  depreflion  or  ruin  of  the  principal  nobility.  Haftings 
once  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  life  endangered 
by  the  accufation  of  Rivers";  and  Richard,  from  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Queen  and  her  kindred,  and  their 
influence  during  an  unprincipled  reign,  had  certainly  fome 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  Clarence's  fate  might  extend  to 
himfelf. 

II.  Thefe  tranfactions,  then,  give  us  no  indications  of 
Richard's  character,  his  ambition,  his  cunning,  or  predif- 
pofition  to  cruelty.  The  fucceeding  events  are  more  de- 
cifive :  the  young  king  intercepted  ;  Rivers,  Gray,  and 
Vaughan  apprehended,  and  with  Haftings  executed,  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Gloucefter,  as  firft 
prince  of  the  blood,  was  conftitutionally  protector  5  but 
the  Queen  had  certainly  projected  meafures  for  retaining 
her  influence  during  the  minority,  and  fecuring  the  re- 
gency to  herfelf  or  her  brother.  She  had  ordered  Rivers 
to  raife  an  army ;  a  meafure  calculated  not  for  efcorting 
the  King,  but  for  preferving  to  themfelves  the  pofleflion  of 
his  perfon,  intimidating  their  enemies,  and  ufurping  the 

11  Sir  Thomas  More. 
VOL.  xii.  D  D  government. 
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government.  When  the  fcheme  was  detected  and  coun- 
teracted in  council,  the  efcort  was  limited  to  two  thoufand 
men  ;  and  whether  thefe  troops  were  brought  forward, 
fome  artifice  feems  to  have  been  employed  at  Nottingham 
in  detaching  Gray,  Rivers,  and  Vaughan  from  the  King's 
attendants.  There  they  were  arrefled ;  and  the  hints 
cafually  furnifhed  by  hiftorians,  of  Dorfet's  entering  the 
Tower,  removing  the  treafures  of  the  late  King,  and  em- 
ploying them  partly  in  preparing  a  fleet,  demonftrate  that 
the  Grays  were  accufed,  with  reafon,  of  confpiring  to  feize 
the  adminiftration,  by  retaining  the  perfon  of  the  young 
King13.  So  far  Gioucefter  is  juftifiable,  as  he  only  an- 
ticipated thofe  whofe  ambition  threatened  difturbance  to 
the  (late.  But  the  fubfequent  execution  of  thefe  noble- 
men, and  of  Haftings,  Richard's  friend  and  confederate, 
muft  be  afcribed  to  a  premeditated  fcheme  of  ufurpation. 
The  Protector  afpired  to  the  crown,  and  fecured  it  by  the 
previous  removal  of  every  obftacle  •,  and  in  thefe  fangui- 
nary  tranfaftions  we  difcover  the  firft  certain  indications 
of  his  ambitious  defigns. 

Yet  our  progrefs  is  arrefted  by  an  unexpected  difficulty — 
Edward's  marriage  with  Lady  Eleanor  Butler, — a  fact  bet- 
ter authenticated  than  hiftorians  imagine.  The  Croyland 
Chronicle,  and  a  paflage  (a  vague  paflage)  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Commines,  were  regarded  as  the  only  evidence,  till  the 
rolls  of  Richard's  parliament  were  difcovered  and  publifh- 
ed.  Yet  thefe  authorities,  feparately,  are  not  fatisfaclory : 
the  marriage  is  mentioned  by  Commines  and  the  monk  of 
Croyland,  as  a  pretext  adopted  to  juftify  Richard's  ufurpa- 
tion j  nor  are  the  rolls  of  parliament  of  more  authority, 
than  any  atteftation  of  a  falfehood  that  might  be  extorted 
then  from  a  fervile,  or  obtained  to-day  from  a  venal  par- 
liament. But  there  is  another  authority  lefs  controvert- 
ible,  the  refpected  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

"  $r  Thomas  More.     Walpole's  Hiftoric  Doubts. 

His 
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His  hiftory  is  a  highly  coloured,  though  unfmifhed  per- 
formance,  publifhed  originally  in  Englifh,  afterwards  in 
Latin,  the  language  in  which  it  was  probably  firft  com- 
pofed.  The  Englifh  copy  is  inferted  in  Hall,  Grafton, 
Stowe,  and  Hollingfhed  •,  but  a  licentious  and  faulty  para- 
phrafe  by  Strype  or  Kennet,  has,  with  mod  authors,  fu~ 
perfeded  the  original'3.  The  hiftory  from  its  very  com- 
mencement is  partial ;  it  expatiates  on  Richard's  perfonal 
deformity  and  monftrous  birth,  his  perverfenefs  and  pra- 
vity  while  Jtill  in  the  womb  ;  afcribes  the  murder  of  Henry 
to  his  dagger,  the  death  of  Clarence  to  his  intrigues  and 
ambition;  and  proceeds  to  relate  fuch  myfterious,  and 
fecret  tranfacHons,  as  the  death  of  the  actors  precluded 
from  tranfpiring.  At  the  death  of  Haftings,  in  explaining 
the  pretext  employed  by  Richard  for  baftardifing  his  ne- 
phews, the  hiftorian  paufes,  fufpends  his  narration ;  re- 
verts to  the  period  of  Edward's  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Gray,  and  that  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  demonftrating 
that  his  previous  marriage,  or  precontract  with  another, 
was  an  obfolete  calumny  already  refuted.  He  informs  us 
that  the  Duchefs  of  York,  difapproved  of  the  propofed 
connexion  with  Elizabeth  Gray,  endeavoured  to  difluade 
her  fon  from  the  marriage.  "  The  King  was  inflexible  ; 
"  and  his  mother"  (I  tranflate  from  the  Latin)  "  incenfed 
"  at  his  difobedience,  concerted  other  meafures  for  im- 
"  peding  the  match.  Elizabeth  Lucy,  a  lady  of  noble 
"  birth  and  exquifite  beauty,  had  been  debauched  by 
"  Edward.  On  the  approach  of  the  nuptials,  when  the 
"  banns  were  publimed,  the  Duchefs  his  mother,  as  if  to 
"  abfolve  her  confcience,  objected  with  tears,  that  her 
"  fon  was  already  efpoufed  to  Elizabeth  Lucy,  their  faith 

13  With  Hume,  it  certainly  fuperfeded  the  original,  when  he  alTerted 
that  More  mentioned  Lady  Butler's  as  well  as  Elizabeth  Lucy's  mar- 
riage, and  treated  them  both  lightly  as  rumours.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 
note  M.  Lady  Butler's  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  More ;  but 
her  ftory  is  inferted  in  Kennet's  Verfion. 

D  D  2  <f  plighted, 
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"  plighted,  and  their  nuptials  confummated.  The  mar- 
«  riage  was  therefore  interrupted,  either  by  the  prieft's 
"  refufal,  or  the  King's  reluctance  to  celebrate  the  rites, 
"  till  an  afperfion,  to  which  his  mother's  fcruples  had 
"  contributed  weight  and  authority,  was  examined  and 
"  difproved.  Elizabeth  Lucy,  though  inftructed  fecretly, 
"  and  infpired  with  ambitious  views  by  the  Duchefs,  coin 
"  fefled,  when  interrogated  on  oath,  that  whatever  were 
i(  her  expectations,  no  matrimonial  obligation  had  been 
"  contracted  by  Edward.  Thus  the  pretended  marriage 
«  was  detected,  and  its  falfehood  published,  previous  to 
"  the  King's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray.  Thefe  cir- 
"  cumftances,"  the  hiftorian  concludes,  "  are  detailed 
"  perhaps  with  too  much  prolixity ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to 
"  know  that  the  fole  objection  which  the  Protector  dif- 
"  covered  againft  Edward's  marriage  was  a  calumny  long 
**  exploded  and  antiquated." 

This  paflage,  diverted  of  its  rhetoric,  difclofes  an  im- 
portant hiftorical  fact — that  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady 
Gray  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  own  mother ;  that 
(he  appeared  in  church  when  the  banns  were  publimed, 
and  with  tears  prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
as  her  fon  was  already  contracted  to  another.  Her  al- 
legation, the  more  authoritative  as  it  proceeds  from  a 
mother,  is  difproved  by  Elizabeth  Lucy's  confefiion  :  the 
hiftorian  dwells  on  this  as  a  confutation  of  the  calumny. 
Surely  were  thefe  circumftances  admitted  as  truth,  when 
a  mother,  terrified  at  the  violation  of  a  facramental  obli- 
gation, (marriage  then  was  efteemed  a  facrament,)  pro- 
hibits her  fon's  nuptials,  a  reafonable  fufpicion  may  be 
entertained  that  her  objection  was  not  without  foundation, 
that  a  monarch,  impetuous  in  his  paflions,  and  arbitrary 
like  Edward,  might  either  extort  or  fabricate  the  pre- 
tended confeffion. 

But  in  this  pretended  confeffion  there  is  no  truth.    The 
pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpation  was  his  brother's  precon- 
tract, 
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tract,  not  with  Lucy,  but  with  Lady  Eleanor  Butler.  Shaw, 
therefore,  if  inftrufted  by  the  Protector,  could  not  preach 
on  Edward's  precontract  with  Elizabeth  Lucy  ;  nor  could 
Buckingham  adopt  fuch  an  injudicious  topic  in  haranguing 
the  citizens.  Richard  could  not  refort  to  an  objection 
abfolutely  preclufive  of  his  own  pretenfions  ;  for  Elizabeth 
Lucy  had  a  fon  by  Edward,  Arthur  Plantagenet,  after- 
wards Lord  Lifle,  whofe  legitimacy  muft  have  been  re- 
cognifed  with  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  title  efta- 
blimed  to  the  crown  itfelf.  The  fact  is  indifputable,  that 
Richard's  nephews  were  excluded  as  fpurious,  on  account 
of  their  father's  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler.  "  Often- 
"  debatur  in  quodam  rotulo  pergameni,  quod  filii  regis 
"  Edwardi  erant  baftardi,  fupponendo  ilium  prsecontrax- 
"  ifle  cum  quadam  Alienora  Boteler,  antequam  reginam 
"  Elizabeth  duxiflet  uxorem."  Cron.  Croyl. — "  Edward 
"  was  and  ftood  married,  and  troth  plight  to  one  Dame 
"  Eleanor  Butler,  daughterto  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  with 
"  whom  the  faid  King  Edward  had  made  a  precontract  of 
€t  matrimony  long  time  before  he  made  the  pretended 
a  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray."  Roll  of  Parliament. — 
What  then  does  More's  information  amount  to  ?  He  in- 
forms us  that  the  objection  was  not  devifed  by  Richard, 
but  that  it  had  been  agitated  previous  even  to  Edward's 
marriage.  Does  he  difprove  it  ?  He  fubftitutes  a  different 
female,  and  on  her  confeflion,  which  muft  be  fictitious, 
argues  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  marriage.  The  con- 
clufion  is  inevitable,  that  the  King's  marriage  with  Eleanor 
Butler  (lands  authenticated  by  her  mother's  atteftation, 
and  refuted  by  no  contradictory  evidence. 

I  venerate  too  much  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
not  to  attribute,  if  poflible,  his  miftakes  to  ignorance  j  but 
I  am  afraid  that  his  narrative  difcovers,  in  the  fequel,  an 
intended  and  artful  deviation  from  the  truth.  Fabian  in- 
forms us,  that  Shaw  preached  on  Sunday,  to  the  difpa- 
yagement  of  Edward's  children,  and  abucion  of  the  audi- 
D  D  3  ence ; 
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ence ;  that  on  Tuefday,  Buckingham  harangued  the  ci- 
tizens aflembled  in  Guildhall ;  and  that  Richard,  aiTaming 
on  Thurfdary  the  regal  dignity,  was  conducted  to  Weft- 
minfter  and  inftalled  as  King.     Fabian  in  thefe  particulars 
could  not  be  miftaken,  though  he  knew  not,  or  neglected 
to  mention  a  public  instrument  produced  on  Thurfday  at 
Barnard's  caflle,  conceived  in  the  name  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  containing  a  recital  of  Richard's  titles,  and  a 
fupplication  for  his  immediate  aflurnption  of  the  crown. 
This,  the  Croyland  Chronicle  aflures  us,  was  the  pretext 
and  colour  employed  to  juftify  the  Protector's  ufurpation  •, 
but  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  oppofition  to  every  hiltorical  evi- 
dence, has  devifed  a  different  pretext  and  colour.     Buck- 
ingham, and  the  lords  of  his  party,  attended  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  and  a  multitude  of  citizens,  proceeded  on 
Wednefday  to  the  Protector's  refidence,  who,  affeJing  to 
miftruft  their  intentions,  appeared  at  a  gallery  to  receive 
their  addrefs.     Buckingham  announced  the  defire  of  the 
people ;    Richard,    after  much  declamatory  dialogue,  is 
perfuaded  to  reign  -9  and  the  hiftorian  concludes  with  fome 
facetious  and  pertinent  remarks  on  this  fcenic  exhibition. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  certainly  poffible,  but  they  could 
not  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Fabian.     A  citizen 
and  a  fpe£tator  apparently  of  every  public  folemnity,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  mention  the  convocation  of  the 
citizens  in  confequence  of  Buckingham's  requeft  on  Tuef- 
day, their  proceffion  to  Barnard's  caflle,  and  their  inter- 
view with  the  Protector ;  tranfa£Hons  of  far  more  pomp 
and  importance  than  Shaw's  fermon  at  Paul's  crofs,  or 
Buckingham's  fpeech  at  Guildhall.     The  events  of  Sun- 
day, of  Tuefday,  and  of  Thurfday,  are  in  Fabian  recorded 
with  care  ;  the  tranfactions  of  Wednefday  are  reprefented 
by  More  as  the  neceflary  fequel  of  thofe  on  Tuefday,  as 
occafioned  by  the  acclamations  of  a  few  apprentices,  and 
Buckingham's  public  requeft  to  the  citizens  to  attend  him 
on  the  morrow.     The  filence  both  of  Fabian  and  the  monk 
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of  Croyland,  difproves  thefe  incidents,  and  demonftrates, 
that  they  were  interpolated  by  More  to  fupply  the  un- 
occupied interval  between  Buckingham's  harangue  on 
Tuefday,  and  the  fupplication  prefented  to  Richard  on 
Thurfday.  His  intention  is  obvious  ;  to  fupprefs  the  real 
pretext  or  colour  employed  to  vindicate  Richard's  acceffion, 
and  for  that  purpofe  he  diverts  our  attention  to  a  different 
day,  and  fubftitutes  a  different,  and  a  falfe  pretext.  The 
fupplication,  flill  engrofTed  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  efta- 
blifhes  Richard's  title  on  Edward's  prior  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Butler,  and  the  confequent  illegitimacy  of  his 
offspring  by  Elizabeth  Gray.  More,  inftead  of  refuting, 
evades  the  plea,  fubftitutes  Lucy,  to  conceal  the  marriage 
of  Eleanor  Butler,  and  creates  a  feries  of  fictitious  tranf- 
a&ions/  to  fupprefs  the  knowledge  of  Richard's  titles, 
and  obfcure  the  proximate  caufe  of  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne.  Lucy,  preferred  it  feems  as  a  daughter  by  the 
Duchefs  of  York,  was,  according  to  More,  nee  ignobilisy 
quern  forte  virginem  rex  corrupet.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  one  Wiat,  the  wife  of  one  Lucy,  obfcure  perfons  ;  and 
if  More  was  ignorant  of  her  marriage  with  the  latter,  (a 
circumftance  preclufive  of  her  contract  with  Edward,)  he 
muft  have  been  fenfible  that  neither  the  Wiats  nor  the 
Lucys  were  then  ennobled.  His  inadvertence  has  retained 
a  circumftance  hiftorically  certain.  Lord  Butler's  widow 
was  of  noble  birth ;  her  father  was  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
her  mother  the  former  Duke  of  Buckingham's  daughter, 
and  her  marriage  with  Edward  is  ftill  attefted  by  more 
than  common  hiftorical  evidence.  Had  the  hiftorian 
maintained,  inftead  of  controverting,  the  exiftence  of  the 
marriage,  our  alTurance  would  have  depended  on  his  ve- 
racity ;  but  his  attempt  to  confute  it  by  the  fuppreffion  of 
certain  circumftances,  and  the  fubftitution  of  others,  de- 
monftrates  that  the  fadt  was  inconteftible,  too  ftrong  to 
be  fairly  ftated,  and  too  ftubborn  to  be  openly  refifted. 
His  extreme  anxiety,  his  folicitude  to  convince  us  that  the 
accufation  was  calumnious,  betrays  his  knowledge  and 
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conviction  of  its  truth.  He  had  explored  it  to  the  fource, 
traced  it  backward  to  Richard's  mother,  to  the  diftant 
period  of  Edward's  marriage.  He  affures  us  that  it  was 
not  invented  by  Richard,  and  explains  it  at  length,  ut 
melius  cognofcatur  quarn  falfam  oltm  revi^lam^  rejeRatnque 
columniam  pretexuit.  Ne  ignoraretur  proteSlor^  Ediuardi 
filiis  nataiium  vitium  obje£lurusy  nihil  reperijje  quod  illius 
matrimonio  objicerit^  prater  excujjam  olim  et  antiquatam 
calumnlam.  Yet  this  antiquated  calumny,  fo  long  and  fo 
induftrioufly  exploded,  cannot  bear  a  relation  without  the 
moft  material  deviation  from  truth.  His  very  folicitude 
to  explain,  his  induftrious  refearches  to  difcover,  the 
truth,  are  evidence  againft  him.  He  had  difcovered  its 
origin  at  Edward's  marriage  (1463),  and  muft  have  under- 
ftood  its  application  at  Richard's  acceffion  in  1483.  In 
every  particular  he  fupprefles  the  truth,  and  but  for  a 
cafuai  difcovery  in  the  fequel  of  his  hiftory,  compared 
with  a  paffage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Commines,  the  world 
would  have  ftill  been  ignorant,  that  Lady  Butler's  mar- 
riage with  Edward  was  examined  in  council,  that  it  was 
fupported  by  the  depofitions  of  different  witneffes,  and 
eftabliftied  by  the  teftimony  of  Stillington  the  bimop, 
who  performed  the  ceremony. 

An  hiftorian,  with  whofe  philofophical  genius  the  mi- 
nute details  of  hiftory  were  fcarcely  compatible,  has 
remarked,  that  the  ftatute  declaring  the  illegitimacy  of 
Edward's  children,  appeared  on  Henry's  acceflion  and 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  too  defpicable  to  be  reverfed  by 
parliament'4.  Henry's  policy  in  fupprefling  that  ftatute, 
affords  additional  proof  of  Edward's  marriage  with  Elea- 
nor Butler,  and  an  adequate  folution  of  More's  intentional 
perverfion  of  the  fact.  The  Year  Book  informs  us,  that 
the  judges,  affembled  by  Henry  to  confult  together  on  the 
repeal  of  the  ftatute  propofed,  that  it  mould  be  "  taken 
"  off  the  rolls,  annulled,  cancelled,  deftroyed,  and  burnt," 
without  being  rehearfed,  its  contents  divulged,  or  more 
'*  Hume's  Hift.  vol.  Hi.  p.  ,\sj.  noteM. 
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than  a  few  words  of  the  preamble  recited.  The  reafon 
afiigned  was  that  the  flatute,  becaufe  it  was  <f  falfe, 
"  mameful,  and  feditious,  ought  to  be  put  in  perpetual 
"  oblivion  ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  fpecialty  of  the  matter 
"  had  been  rehearfed,  then  had  it  remained  in  remem- 
"  brance  always."  The  ftatute  would  have  been  deflroyed 
without  the  ceremony  of  being  reverfed,  but  an  act  was 
neceflary  to  indemnify  thofe  to  whofe  cuftody  the  rolls 
were  entrufted's.  The  ftatute  was  abrogated  therefore 
in  parliament,  taken  off  the  rolls  and  deftroyed  ;  and  thofe 
poffefled  of  copies  were  directed,  under  the  penalty  of  fine 
and  imprifonment,  to  deliver  them  to  the  chancellor ;  V  fo 
"  that  all  things  faid  or  remembered  in  the  bill  and  act 
"  be  for  ever  out  of  remembrance  and  forgotten1"."  The 
ftatute  was  abrogated  without  recital,  in  order  to  conceal 
its  purport,  and  obliterate  if  poflible  the  fa£ts  it  attefted ; 
and  a  propofal  for  reading  it,  that  Stillington  Bifhop  of 
Bath  might  be  refponfible  for  its  falfehood,  was  over-ruled 
and  ftifled  by  the  King's  immediate  declaration  of  par- 
don17. Its  falfehood  would  have  merited  and  demanded 

detee- 

15  Touts  les  juftice  in  1'Exchequer  chambre,  par  le  commandement 
le  roi,  communerent  pour  le  reverfal  del'  bil  et  aft,  qui  baftard  les 
enfants  le  roi  E.  IV.  et  Eliz.  fa  femme.     Et  prifteront  fa  direction  pour 
ceo,  que  le  bill  et  1'adl  fuit  cy,  faux  et  flandereux,  q'ills  ne  voill 
reherfes  le  matter  ne  Fejfeft  de  la  matre  mes  tant  folement  que  Ric. 
fift  un  faux  et  feditioux  bill,  a  eftre  mis  a  luy,  qui  commence  fie, 
pleafeth  it  Your  Highnefs  to  confider  thefe  articles  enfuing,  £c.  fans  pi. 
reherfal.     And  this  was  the  confideration  of  the  juftices,  that  they  re- 
hearfe  no  more  of  the  matter,  that  the  matter  might  be  and  remain 
in  perpetual  oblivion  for  the  falfenefs  and  fhamefulnefs  of  it.     And  if 
any  part  of  the  efpecialty  of  the  matter,  &c.     Nota  icy  bien  la  policy. 
Nota  enfeient  q'ill  ne  puiflbient  eftre  pris  hors  del  record  fans  acfl  del 
parliament  pour  1'indemnite  et  jeopardie  d'eux  q'avoient  les  records 
in  lour  gard. — Year  Book,  Hilary  Term,   i  Hen.  I. 

16  Rot.  Parl.  i  Hen.  note  18. — But  for  the  Year  Book,  it  would  be 
hnpoffible,  from  the  fhort  recital  of  the  preamble,  to  difcover  which  of 
Richard's  a£s  was  reverfed  by  this  ftatute.     Hume's  miftake  was  un- 
avoidable, as  he  overlooked  the  Year  Book  which  Carte  had  quoted. 
— Carte's  Hift.  vol.  ii,  p.  824. 

17  Et  meme  le  jour  le  bill  fuit  leu  en  parliament  chambre,  mes  fuit 
raouve  per  afcun  deux  que  fer.,  bon  ordre  que  ceftuy  que  fift  ceo  faux 
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detection,  not  concealment ;  and  Stillington,  whofe  evi- 
dence had  formerly  eftablifhed  the  marriage,  was,  if  per- 
jured, an  object  of  punifhment,  not  of  pardon.  But  why 
this  precaution  to  efface  all  knowledge  of  Edward's  pre- 
contract, the  pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpation  or  acceffion? 
The  fuppreffioh  of  the  ftatute  without  inquiry  into  its 
truth,  or  explanation  of  its  purport,  demonftrates  that  the 
recital  was  dangerous,  the  fact  inconteftable  ;  otherwife  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  Henry  would  prohibit  an  invefti- 
gation  fo  neceffary  to  vindicate  his  own  acceffion  and  his 
Queen's  legitimacy,  or  pardon  Stillington,  whom  he  never 
forgave  ;  and  whofe  negotiations  to  procure  the  delivery 
of  Henry,  when  an  exile  in  Britanny,  into  Edward's 
hands,  had  rendered  him  fo  peculiarly  obnoxious,  that  his 
deftruction  was  effected,  afterwards  on  the  falfe  pretext 
of  his  having  participated  in  Lincoln's  rebellion".  But 
that  which  Henry  interdicted,  the  hiftorian19,  publifhing 
under  his  tyrannical  aufpices,  durft  not  venture  to  revive 
or  inveftigate.  His  danger  would  have  been  confiderable 
had  he  affigned  as  the  means  of  Richard's  acceffion,  the 
bill  of  fupplication  engroffed  in  a  ftatute  erafed  from  the 
record,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  intercepted,  and  the 
poffeffion  even  of  a  copy  prohibited  as  criminal ;  but  his 
deftruction  would  have  been  inevitable  had  he  perpetuated 
a  fact  which  the  legiflature,  obfequious  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  judges  and  the  injunctions  of  Henry,  had 
determined  to  confign  to  perpetual  oblivion.  In  conceal- 
ing Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler,  More  co- 
operated directly  with  Henry's  intentions,  and  in  creating 
a  refutable,  fictitious  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  en- 
bill  reformera  ceo,  et  difcient  que  le  evefque  de  B.  (Stillington  then 
Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,)  fift  le  bill,  et  les  feigniors  vouloient  aver 
luy  in  le  parliament  chambre  a  aver  luy  refpondre  a  ceo.  Et  le  roy 
difait,  que  il  avoit  luy  pardonner  et  pour  ceo  il  ne  vouluit  plus  fait  a 
luy ;  quod  nota,  conftantia  regis,  Et  quidam  epifcopi  fuerunt  contra 
ipfum.  — Year  Book,  ibid. 

J8  Godwin  de  Preful.  Angl.  v.  Stillington. 

19  More's  Hiitory  was  written  according  to  Grafton  in  1508. 
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deavoured  to  discredit  all  traditionary  remembrance  of 
Richard's  title. 

I  obferved  that  the  authorities  feparately  were  not  fa- 
tisfa£tory  j  collectively  they  are  forcible,  perhaps  conclu- 
five.     Stillington's    evidence   has   been   rejected    as    that 
of  an  unprincipled  prieft,  actuated  either  by  fervility  to 
Richard,  or  revenge  for  the  injuries  f  attained  from  Ed- 
ward.     We  now  difcover,  that  at  a  period  long  previous 
to  Richard's  acceffion,  Ed  ward*  s  mother  was  apprifed  of 
his  marriage,  and  ftrove  ineffectually  to  preferve  him  from 
bigamy  j  that  her  information  originated  either  from  the 
injured   iady,    or   from  Stillington,    the  prieft  who  pro- 
nounced the  ceremony,  and  in  whofe  hands  the  contract 
was  depofited  j  that  Edward,  whether  to  recover  the  con- 
tract, or  to  revenge  and  punifh  the  difclofure  of  his  fecret, 
difgraced  and  imprifoned  the  Bifhop,  nor  releafed  him  till 
a  fevere  fine  was  extorted20;    that  the  teftimony  of  the 
latter,  thus   corroborated   by  Edward's  refentment,  was 
with  other  depofitions  produced  and  fuftained  as  fatisfac- 
tory  in  council  •,  that  it  was  afterwards  recognized  in  full 
parliament21  ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  eftablifhed  incon- 
teftably  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  by  the  tacit  confeflion  of 
Henry,   who  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  fact  ;   and  of 
thofe  hiftorians  who,  in  order  to  difprove  it,  converted  a 
regular  marriage,  folemnized  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
church,    into  a  fuppofed  precontract   with   a    different 
woman  ;  and  attempted,  on  her  fictitious  confeflion,  to 

20  I/evefque  de  Bath  mit  en  avant  a  ce  due  de  Gloceftre,  qui  ledit 
Edward,  eft  ant  fort  amoureux  d'une  dame  d'Angleterre  lui  promit  de 
1'epoufer,  pourveu  qu'il  coucha  avec  elle,  ce  que  la  confentit :  et  dit 
1'eveque  quil  les  avoit  epoufez  et  n'y  avoit  que  lui,  et  eux  deux.— 
En  plain  parlement,  le  due  de  Gloceftre  fit  degrader  les  deux  fillet 
du  dit  Edward,  et  declara  baftardes,  fous  couleur  de  quelque  cas  quil 
preuver  par  uii  evefque  de  Bath  in  Angleterre,  qui  autrefeis  avoit  un 
grand  credit  avec  Edward,  et  puis  fa  defapointa,  et  tient  en  prifon,  et 
le  ranc.onne  pour  un  fomme  d'argent ;  le  quel  evefque  difait  qu* 
Edward  avoit  promis  fei  de  marriage  a  une  dame  quil  nommoit  et  en 
avoit  faits  la  prommifie  entre  le s  mains  du  dit  cheque.  —  Mem.  de 
Commines,  vol.  i.  pp.  437.  497. 

"  En  plein  parliament.     Commines. 
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obviate  the  exiflence  of  a  previous  marriage.  More  than 
that,  we  obtain  the  unequivocal  teftimony  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  who,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  at  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  became,  at  the  age  of  five,  a  ward  of 
the  crown,  and  according  to  feudal  ufage,  was  feledted 
during  his  minority,  as  an  advantageous  hufband  for  the 
Queen's  fifter  ".  During  his  early  youth,  while  educated 
under  the  tuition  of  Edward,  he  was  probably  ignorant  of 
Lady  Butler's  marriage ;  but  his  fubfequent  confederacy 
with  Richard  againft  his  wife's  relations,  can  be  attributed 
only  to  a  keen  refentment  at  the  difcovery  of  the  injury 
his  coufin  had  fuilained.  His  intereft  during  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  Woodvilles  was  quivalent  to  whatever 
he  could  expect  with  Richard  -,  and  unlefs  fome  fecret 
difguft  be  admitted,  he  had  no  temptation  to  defert  h:» 
connections.  No  rational  motive  could  actuate  his  con- 
duct, but  that  conviction  which  he  felt  and  exprefled,  and 
thofe  paffions  which  would  prompt  a  proud  and  indignant 
fpirit  to  renounce  his  interefts,  and  relinquifh  every  poli- 
tical connection,  to  facrifice  even  the  lives  of  his  friends, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  diihonour  of  his  family.  That 
conviction  of  which  he  affures  us,  when  alone  prefumable 
as  a  motive,  from  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  is  an  in- 
difputable  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  the  marriage. 
"  Richard,"  he  informs  us,  "  brought  in  inftruments, 
"  authentic  doctors,  authorities  of  the  law,  with  depofi- 
t(  tions  of  divers  witnefies,  teftifying  Edward's  children 
"  to  be  baftards  ;  which  depofitions  then  I  thought  to  be 
"  as  true  as  now  I  know  them  to  be  falfe  and  feigned  aj". 
His  belief  is  certain  5  his  fubfequent  incredulity  may  be 
regarded  as  a  gratuitous  conceflion  to  Morton,  with  whom, 
in  concerting  rebellion,  a  difavowal  of  his  former  con- 

^  Dugdale's  Baronage. — -Buckingham's  education  was  committed 
by  Edward  to  his  fifter  the  Duchefs  of  Exeter.     Id. 

33  Graf  ton,  Hall,  in  continuation  of  More.— See  in  the  note  above, 
the  quotation  from  Commiires. 
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vision  was  a  decency  not  to  be  omitted  by  hiftorians. 
Whether  he  was  afterwards  difabufed  of  error,  or  per- 
verted by  ambition,  may  be  juftly  queftioned,  when  his 
deliberate  conviction  had  already  adjudged  the  crown  to 
Richard.  (s  When  the  faid  depofitions  were  before  us 
"  (lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  evidently  the  council,) 
"  read,  and  diligently  heard,  Richard  flood  up,  bare- 
"  headed,  faying,  "  Well,  my  lords,  even  as  I  and  you 
"  would  that  my  nephews  mould  have  no  wrong,  fo  I 
"  pray  you  do  me  nothing  but  right ;  for  thefe  witnefles 
"  and  fayings  of  famous  doctors  be  true,  for  I  am  only 
"  the  indubitable  heir  to  Richard  Plantagenet  Duke  of 
*'  York,  adjudged  to  be  the  very  heir  to  the  crown  of  this 
"  realm  by  the  authority  of  parliament."  Which  things, 
"  (fays  Buckingham,)  fo  by  learned  men  for  verity  to  us 
"  declared,  caufed  me  and  others  to  take  him  for  our 
"  lawful  and  undoubted  prince  and  fovereign  lord  **."  I 
am  unwilling  unneceflarily  to  criminate  human  nature  ; 
and  as  Richard's  conduct,  previous  to  his  appointment  to 
the  protectorate,  may  receive  an  explication  on  juftifiable 
motives,  I  will  not  prefume  that,  in  the  allegiance  fworn 
to  his  nephew,  he  was  intentionally  perjured ;  that  he 
meditated  fchemes  to  fupport  his  pretenfions,  or  was  con- 
fcious  even  of  his  right  to  the  crown.  Were  conjecture 
admiflible  in  hiftorical  controverfy,  I  would  advance,  as  a 
reafonable  fuppofition,  that  the  Duchefs  of  York,  a  pru- 
dent woman,  who  had  guarded  the  fecret  from  the  incon- 
fiderate  Clarence 2S,  had  concealed  it  with  equal  circum- 
fpection  from  Richard,  nor  difclofed  it  till  his  return 
from  the  north  after  Edward's  death,  when  his  power  as 
protector  enabled  him  uo  vindicate  his  title,  and  exclude  a 
baftard  race  from  the  throne.  But  whatever  was  the 
period  at  which  his  ambition  commenced,  his  right  of 
fucceffion,  as  the  heir  of  Richard  Plantagenet  his  father, 

24  Grafton,  Hall,  in  continuation  of  More. 
**  S«e  vol.  ix.  ch.  i.  fea.5. 

is 
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is  to  me  indifputable.  Clarence's  iflue  was  excluded  by 
attainder,  and  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady  Butler  is  efta- 
blifhed  at  prefent  by  fuch  evidence  as  it  is  poilible  either 
to  obtain  or  expet>,  fuch  as  would  be  tranfmn-ted  through 
the  medium  of  an  hoftile  faction,  always  malignant,  and 
ultimately  victorious.  If  the  records  of  the  Yorkifts 
have  periftied  with  their  family,  the  truth,  though  fup- 
prefled  by  their  enemies,  may  be  ftill  traced  in  the  partial 
and  contradictory  narratives  of  thofe  hiftorians,  who,  at  a 
fubfequent  period,  disfigured  the  annals  of  a  fhort  reign, 
difquieted  and  unfortunate,  but  not  inglorious. 

i 

III.  The  preceding  difcuflions,  as  preparatory  to  our 
inquiries  concerning  the  young  princes  confined  in  the 
Tower,  give  us  few  indications  of  Richard's  character, 
his  hiftorical  character,  and  no  afTurance  whatever  of  the 
fate  of  his  nephews.  Inftead  of  a  perjured  traitor,  we 
recognize  the  legitimate  fovereign  of  England.  Inftead 
of  a  violent  ufurpation,  we  difcover  an  acceffion,  irregular 
according  to  modern  ufage,  but  eftablifhed  without 
violence  on  a  legal  title.  The  crimes  imputed  to  his 
youth  difappear  •,  and  in  the  execution  of  Rivers,  Gray, 
and  Haftings,  if  the  ultimate  objecl:  was  to  fecure  his 
fucceflion,  fome  intermediate  myflerious  caufe  will  be 
fufpe&ed  by  thofe,  whofe  inquiries  have  taught  them  to 
perufe  our  ancient  hiftorians  with  extreme  miftruft  26. 

Richard, 

26  The  execution  of  Gray  and  Rivers  may  be  confidered  as  a  juft 
retribution  for  the  murder  of  Clarence :  nor  is  Richard's  morality 
highly  cenfurable,  if  he  inflicted  a  juft  revenge  on  his  brother's  mur- 
derers without  reverting  the  attainder  of  his  iflue,  that  eftablifhed  his 
own  fucceflion  to  the  crown.  The  eflecT:  of  the  attainder  was  too 
remote,  confequential,  and  precarious,  to  involve  Richard  in  a  lhare  of 
the  murder ;  and  acquitting  him  of  any  participation  in  that  crime, 
we  muft  allow  that,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times,  his  revenge 
was  juftifiable,  prompted  at  leaft  by  a  laudable  refentment.  Haftings's 
execution  is  more  myfte>  iou<\  More's  information  has  been  confidered 
as  traditionary,  gleaned  from  his  converfe  with  Richard's  cotempo- 
raries ;  but  a  tradition  recorded  by  Harrington  (1596)  affigns  his  hif- 
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Richard,  according  to  thefe  hiftorians,  affuming  on  the 
ninth,  or  the  nineteenth  of  June,  the  regal  dignity,  was 

crowned 

tory  to  Morton,  (Malone's  Shakefpeare,  vol.  v.  p.  562.)  and  a  Latin 
Hiftory  of  Richard,  compofed  by  that  prelate,  was  preferved  in  the 
laft  century  by  Roper,  a  defcendant  of  More,  to  whom,  as  a  favourite 
pupil,  the  book  had  devolved.  (Buck,  apud  Kennet,  546.)  That 
fuch  was  the  fource  of  his  information,  the  fubftratum  on  which  he 
conftructed  his  hiftory,  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  Englilh  edition, 
which,  extending  beyond  the  period  of  Richard's  acceffion,  compre- 
hends the  murder  of  his  nephews,  the  fecret  difaffection  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  terminates  abruptly  in  the  midft  of  an  interefting  converfation 
between  the  latter  and  Morton.  The  converfation  is  refumed  and 
continued  by  Hall  and  Grafton,  in  a  manner  equally  minute  and  cir- 
cumftantial,  nor  apparently  lefs  authentic ;  and  as  the  particulars  could 
only  be  obtained  from  Morton,  I  conclude  that  they  and  More  had 
accefs  to  the  fame  original  information,  and  attributed  the  materials  of 
the  hiftory  in  queftion  to  Morton,  the  ornamental  and  clafiical  varnilh 
to  More.  This  difcovery  may  exculpate  More  from  the  imputation  of 
propagating  deliberate  falfehood.  Not  a  fpectator  merely,  but  an  actor 
chiefly  inftrumental  in  Richard's  deftruction:  Morton's  knowledge 
and  intentional  mifreprefentation  of  Edward's  marriage,  and  Richard  s 
title,  beftows  additional  confirmation  on  both.  The  feizure  and  exe- 
cution of  Haftings,  at  which  he  was  prefent,  is  preceded  in  his  hiftory 
by  dreams  and  omens,  and  related  with  circumftances  fo  ridiculous, 
that  they  provoke  a  fmile  amidft  all  the  tragic  declamation  of  the  drama. 
The  Protector,  at  a  council  held  in  the  Tower,  requefted  a  did  of 
ijrawberries  from  Morton  for  dinner,  retired  for  an  interval,  but  re- 
turning with  a  countenance  exprelfive  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  ex- 
claimed at  the  forcery  practifed  on  his  perfon  by  the  Queen,  Jean  Shore, 
and  Haftings  her  paramour,  and  bared  his  withered  arm  as  a  proof 
of  their  guilt.  The  moft  prominent  circumftances  are  hiftorically 
certain ;  a  cry  of  trealbn  was  raifed  without,  the  Protector's  armed 
attendants,  on  his  opening  the  door,  rufhed  into  the  council,  appre- 
hended Haftings,  the  primate,  and  Morton,  and  while  the  latter  were 
imprifoned,  the  former  was  conducted  to  immediate  execution.  [Fa- 
bian.] But  the  intermediate  circumftances  are  falfe  and  abfurd;  Jean 
Shore  was  the  miftrefs  of  Dorfet,  not  of  Haftings,  and,  from  an  ori- 
ginal letter  of  Richard's,  was  treated  certainly  with  peculiar  lenity. 
(Hiftorical  Doubts,  p.  118.)  But  why  thefe  dreams  and  predictions  of 
Haftings's  death  ?  Shall  we  believe  that  Richard's  arm  was  withered 
and  ufelefs,  Richard  a  warrior,  expert  at  arms  ?  or  if  fecret,  that  he 
would  expofe  his  difhonour  ;  if  notorious,  that  he  would  render  it  the 
abfurd  pretext  for  the  murder  of  his  friend  ?  What  do  thefe  multi- 
plied abfurdities  amount  to  ?  The  artificial  glare  with  which  the 
whole  is  furrounded,  generates  a  fufpicion  that  fome  treafon  was 
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crowned  ontlie  fixth  of  July,  and  thereafter  began  a  pro- 
grefs  through  Gloucefter,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  north- 
ward to  York  ;  during  which  the  young  princes  were 
fecretly  murdered.  Thefe  events  are  recorded  as  paffing 
in  rapid  fucceflion,  as  connected  together ;  the  execution 
of  Haft  ings  with  Richard's  acceffion,  the  death  of  'the 
princes  with  his  coronation,  and  immediate  removal  from 
London.  The  public  records  correct  thefe  dates  ;  the 
acceffion  took  place  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  June,  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  execution  of  Haftings,  and  the  coro- 
nation was  celebrated  on  the  fixth  of  July,  in  the  prefence 
of  almoft  every  peer  of  the  realm  •?.  The  progrefs  north 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  till  that 
period  we  are  aflured  that  the  princes  continued  alive. 

During  this  expedition,  aflbciations  were  formed,  and 
various  infurrections  projected  for  their  delivery  ;  but 
when  thefe  were  matured,  and  Buckingham  proclaimed  as 
the  leader  of  the  enterprife,  a  report  prevailed  that  the 
princes  had  fuffered  a  violent  death.  Such  is  the  concife 
and  barren  account  of  contemporary  writers,  whofe  nar- 
rations rather  atteft  the  exiftence  of  the  rumour  than  the 
truth  of  the  murder,  and  to  whom  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  perpetrated  was  then  unknown.  Succeeding  hifto- 
rians  have  adopted  that  which,  among  different  tradi- 
tionary ftories,  appeared  the  mod  probable  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Richard,  during  his  progrefs,  prefaging  danger 
from  the  lives  of  his  nephews,  difpatched  an  attendant 
from  Gloucefter  with  orders  to  Brakenbury  for  their 
immediate  death.  Brakenbury  refifted  the  difhoneft  pro- 

detecled  and  punifhed,  a  confpiracy  in  which  Morton  had  participated 
with  Haftings,  and  was  therefore  defirous  to  remove  from  view. 

27  Compare  Grafton's  lift  of  the  peers  prefent  at  the  coronation  with 
the  lords  fummoned  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Henry  VII.,  and  it  will  appear  that  their  number  amounted  to  about 
thirty-fix>  of  whom  thirty -two  attended  the  coronation,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability concurred  in  prefenting  the  bill  of  fuppplication.  Henry's  firft 
parliament  was  not  attended  by  half  the  number.  See  Parliamentary 
Hift. 
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pofal,  and  Green  the  melfenger  returned  with  his  refufal 
to  Richard  at  Warwick,  who  complaining  to  a  page  that 
his  commands  were  unexecuted,  was  directed  to  S.r  James 
Tyrell  ( then  afleep  with  his  brother  in  the  next  apart- 
ment) as  an  afpiring  man,  depreffed  by  Ratcliffe,  and 
likely  to  perpetrate  whatever  was  enjoined.  Tyrell  ac- 
cordingly was  commiflioned  next  morning  to  receive,  for 
a  fmgle  night,  the  keys  and  the  command  of  the  Tower 
from  Brakenbury,  and  repairing  to  London,  employed 
Dighton  and  Foreft  to  ftifle  the  princes  while  afleep  at 
midnight.  The  bodies  were  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftaircafe,  but  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  chaplain ; 
and  Tyrell,  having  performed  his  com  million,  haftened 
back  to  Richard,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  much  ho- 
noured, and  highly  rewarded. 

It  has  been  obferved  with  truth,  that  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  improbable,  and  partly  falfe ;  that  Richard, 
before  his  departure  from  London,  would  have  founded 
Brakenbury  in  devifing  the  murder ;  nor  would  fuch  a 
propofal  be  entrufted  either  to  a  letter,  or-  to  verbal 
credentials  ;  that  Richard  would  not  have  communicated 
his  difappointment  fo  freely  ;  nor  was  Tyrell,  already 
knighted  and  matter  of  the  horfe,  in  a  fituation  to  be 
either  deprefled  by  Ratcliffe,  or  recommended  to  the 
King's  notice  by  a  namelefs  page  ;  and  finally,  that  Bra- 
kenbury on  his  refufal  would  not  have  been  fuperfeded 
for  the  palpable  purpofe  of  murder,  nor  again  entrufted 
with  the  command  of  the  Tower. 28 

But  the  ftory  is  not  deftitute  of  evidence,  the  con- 
feflion  of  the  affaflins,  to  be  noticed  in  the  fequel,  and  the 
accidental  difcovery,  in  the  laft  century,  of  bones  conre- 
fpondent  in  fize  to  thofe  of  the  princes,  buried  in  the 
Tower,  under  the  rubbim  of  a  ruinous  ftaircafe.  They 
were  found,  it  is  faid,  in  a  cheft  or  coffin  at  the  depth  of 

28  W»lpple's  Hift.  Doubts,  p.  53, 
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ten  feet,  in  rebuilding  a  ftaircafe  conducing  from  the 
King's  lodgings  to  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  and 
were  depofited  as  the  remains  of  the  princes,  by  Charles  II. 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey29.  The  identity  has  been  in-* 
ferred  from  their  fize  and  irregular  interment,  indicating, 
as  the  ground  was  not  confecrated,  a  fecret  murder  from 
the  coincidence  of  the  place  with  hiftorical  defcription, 
and  from  the  prefumption  that  no  children  unconnected 
with  the  crown  were  expofed  in  the  Tower  to  a  violent 
death30.  To  me  the  inference  appeared  at  firft  to  be 
ftrong  and  conclufive ;  but  there  are  difficulties  not  to  be 
furmounted  or  obviated: — i.  The  coincidence  of  place 
is  extremely  doubtful.  The  princes,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition preferved  in  the  Tower,,  were  lodged  in  a  building 
near  the  water-gate,  and  Tyrell,  as  we  are  informed,  re- 
mained, till  the  murder  was  fmiflied,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftaircafe,  beneath  which  he  interred  their  bodies  *f.  They 
were  buried  therefore  under  the  flairs  of  their  lodging ; 
but  Henry,  to  whom  the  afTaffins  difclofed  the  place, 
fought  ineffectually  to  difcover  the  bodies,  and  concluded 
at  laft  that  the  chaplain,  who  was  then  dead,  had  removed 
them  elfewhere.  Their  bodies  therefore  muft  have  been 
transferred  from  the  ftaircafe  of  their  lodging,  to  that  of 
the  chapel  j  and  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  difcovery 
and  infpected  the  bones,  admitted  that  they  were  found, 
not  in  the  place  where  Tyrell  had  depofited,  but  where 
the  prieft  had  removed,  them  3\  That  place  was  un- 

39  Sandford's  Genealog.  Hift. 

30  Hume's  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  459.  note  M. 

31  Bacon,  p.  608.     The  place  were  the  princes  were  confined, 
has  been  denominated  the  Bloody  Tower. 

3:  See  Sandford's  Genealogical  Hiftory,  where,  on  the  authority  of 
the  King's  furgeon,  who  was  prefent  at  the  difcovery,  the  place  where 
the  bones  were  found,  is  explicitly  marked,  and  admitted  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  where  Tyrell  interred  them.  Whoever  examines 
the  fituation  of  the  chapel,  and  its  diftance  from  the  ftaircafe,  ftill 
fliewn  in  the  bloody  Tower,  muft  be  convinced  that  the  bones  were 
not  difcovered  where  Tyrell  was  faid  to  have  buried  the  bodies. 
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known,  its  coincidence  with  the  fituation  of  the  bodies  is 
conjectural,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  ftaircafe  {hould  be 
twice  fele&ed  to  conceal  their  remains ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  chaplain,  when  directed  by  Richard  to  remove 
their  bodies  to  a  place  lefs  unfuitable  to  the  fons  of  a 
king,  would  have  given  them  a  regular  interment  in  con- 
fecrated  ground. — 2.  The  identity  of  the  bones  is  uncer- 
tain. The  Tower  was  both  a  palace  and  a  ftate  prifon, 
the  recepticle  of  Lollards,  heretics,  and  criminals,  within 
which  thofe  who  died  by  difeafe  or  violence  were  always 
buried :  the  difcovery  therefore  of  bones  is  neither  fur- 
prifing  nor,  perhaps,  uncommon ;  but  we  muft  guard 
againft  the  extreme  credulity  perceptible  in  the  officers, 
who,  perfuaded  that  the  princes  were  fecretly  interred  in 
the  Tower,  appropriated  every  fkeleton  to  them.  Bones 
found  at  a  former  period  in  a  deferted  turret  were 
regarded  as  the  remains  of  one  of  the  princes  ;  though 
fome  entertained  a  ludicrous  fufpicion,  that  they  belonged 
to  an  old  ape  who  had  clambered  thither  and  perimed  **. 
As  to  the  bones  in  queftion,  we  are  merely  informed  that 
their  fize  correfponded  with  the  age  of  the  princes  ;  and 
without  aflurance  of  the  time  at  which,  from  the  ftate  of 
the  bones,  they  were  probably  interred,  we  are  required 
to  believe,  that  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  they 
remained  unconfumed,  and  the  cheft  in  which  they  were 
depofited  entire.  We  know  not  whether  the  fituation 
indicated  a  fecret  murder  by  an  irregular  interment  in 
unconfecrated  ground  j  they  were  buried  beneath  the 
ftaircafe  of  a  confecrated  chapel,  in  ground  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  erection  of  the  ftaircafe,  had  perhaps  been 
confecrated  as  a  place  of  interment.  They  were  buried 
ten  feet  beneath  the  furface,  a  depth  which  the  mur- 
derers had  no  leifure,  the  prieft  no  occafion,  to  penetrate ; 
his  bufinefs  was  to  inter  them  decently,  not  to  conceal 

35  Buck.  p.  553. 
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them ;  and  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  removal  to  confe- 
crated  ground,  who  can  diftinguifli  their  remains  from 
others  ?  But  the  depth  of  a  grave  on  the  outfide  of 
a  chapel,  indicates  people  that  had  died  of  the  peftilence, 
and  were  buried  precipitately  in  the  fame  coffin  without 
the  church,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  furface,  as  to 
prevent  the  danger  or  the  dread  of  contagion.  I  know  not 
that  children  of  royal  blood  were  alone  expofed  in  the 
Tower  to  a  violent  death ;  but  the  difcovery  of  a  (keleton 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Baftile,  would  have  been  no  proof  that 
the  man  in  the  iron  mafk  was  aflaffinated. 34 

There  is  another  objection  to  More's  relation,  if  efta- 
bliflied,  abfolutely  preclufive  of  the  fa£.  A  fingular,  and, 
for  Richard's  memory,  a  providential  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances,  enables  us  to  afcertain  the  duration,  and  to 
trace  the  particular  ftages,  of  that  progrefs,  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  fuppofed  deftru£tion  of  his  nephews  was 
planned  and  accomplimed.  He  was  at  Weftminfter  on 
Sunday  the  thirty-firft  of  Auguft,  where  he  ratified  a 
league  with  the  King  of  Caftile,  and  at  York  on  the  feventh 
of  September,  the  day  preceding  his  fecond  coronation 3S. 
Windfor,  Oxford,  and  Gloucefter,  are  fpecified  as  the 
three  firft  ftages  of  his  journey ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
carried  his  Queen  to  "Windfor,  with  the  Spanish  ambafla- 
dors,  on  Monday  the  firft  of  September,  and  leaving 
them  there,  to  have  proceeded  on  Tuefday  to  Oxford, 
where,  at  the  requifition  of  the  univerfity,  he  releafed 
Morton,  it  is  faid,  from  the  Tower.  At  Woodftock, 
which  he  probably  reached  that  evening,  the  popular  cla- 
mour jnduced  him  to  difaffbreft  an  extenfive  circuit,  an- 

34  When  the  identity  of  place  is  removed,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
prefumption  arifing  from  the  fize  of  the  bones  is  flight  in  itielf,  and 
obviated  both  by  the  difcovery  of  fimilar  bones  at  a  former  period,  and 
the  certainty  that  private  murders  were  not  uncommon,  and  interment* 
frequent  and  cuftomary  in  the  Tower.   Arthur  Lord  Lifle,  the  brother 
of  thefe  princes,  was  buried,  with  many  others,  in  the  Tower. 

35  Rymer,  vol.  xii. 
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nexed  by  his  brother  to  Whichwood  foreft  36 ;  and  at 
Gloucefter,  whither  he  arrived  on  the  morrow,  he 
honoured  his  ducal  city  by  the  creation  or  appointment 
of  a  mayor  and  (heriffs.  Thefe  circumftances  poftpone 
his  arrival  in  Gloucefter  till  Wednefday  the  third,  and  he 
muft  have  refumed  his  journey  on  Thurfday,  in  order  to 
accomplifh  it  within  the  period  limited.  Pafling  through 
Worcefter,  he  was  rejoined  at  "Warwick  on  Thurfday  by 
the  Queen  and  the  Spanilh  ambafladors  from  Windfor ; 
and  proceeding  through  Coventry  and  Leicefter,  he 
arrived  on  Friday  at  Nottingham,  on  Saturday  at  Ponte- 
fra£t,  and  on  Sunday  at  York.  With  the  train  and 
impediments  of  a  court,  which  limited  the  daily  progrefs 
to  fifty  miles,  the  time  allotted,  of  which  the  two  firft 
days  were  expended  neceflarily  at  Windfor  and  Oxford, 
was  barely  fufficient  for  performing  the  journey.  Green 
then,  if  difpatched  from  Gloucefter,  or  on  the  road  thi- 
ther, had  no  time  to  return  to  London  on  Wednefday, 
execute  his  commiflion  to  Brakenbury,  and  rejoin  Richird 
on  Thurfday  at  Warwick ;  a  journey  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  before  the  eftablifhment  of  regular  pofts. 
Tyrell,  commimoned  to  fuperfede  Brakenbury,  departed 
early  on  Friday  from  Warwick ;  yet  we  are  affured  that, 
returning  after  the  execution  of  his  orders,  he  overtook 

36  Rous,  p.ai6.  Chr.  Croyl.  More.  The  different  flages  of  the 
progrefs  are  to  be  difcovered  by  an  infpeclion  of  thefe  writers ;  the 
duration  of  it  is  afcertained  by  Rymer's  Focdera,  vol.  xii.  There  is 
a  letter,  however,  in  D  ake's  Eboracum,  from  John  Keudal,  Richard's 
fecretary,  to  the  mayor  of  York,  dated  at  Nottingham  the  23d  of 
Auguft,  (without  any  year,)  informing  the  mayor,  that  the  court  had 
been  worfhipfully  received  throughout  the  progrefs,  and  defiring  pa- 
geants to  be  prepared  for  their  reception  at  York,  p.  117.  Ex  lib. 
Chart,  in  Cuft.  Com.  Ebor.  Were  the  date  certain,  the  letter  could 
not  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  records  publiflied  hy  Rymer ;  but 
it  was  written  undoubtedly  in  the  enfuing  year,  and  dated,  as  I  fufpedfc, 
on  the  23d  of  September,  on  which  day  Richard  was  certainly  at  Not- 
tingham, Rym.  vol.  xii.  Drake  apprehending  that  it  was  written  pre- 
vious to  the  coronation  in  the  former  year,  and  knowing  that  the  pro- 
grefs was  over,  and  that  Richard  was  not  at  Nottingham  on  the  a3d 
of  September  of  that  year,  altered,  as  I  imagine,  the  date  to  Auguft. 

E  £  3  the 
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the  King  previous  to  his  arrival  on  Sunday  at  York.  The 
wardrobe  roll,  in  which  were  inferted  as  an  article  of  ex- 
penditure, robes  provided  for  Edward,  affords  no  pre- 
fumption,  as  was  once  expected,  that  the  young  prince 
walked  in  proceflion  at  his  uncle's  coronation.  But  its  in- 
formation is  otherwife  material,  that  previous  to  the  pro- 
grefs  northward,  Sir  James  Tyrell,  knighted  during  the 
former  reign,  was  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  in  that  capacity 
received  conliderable  deliveries  from  the  wardrobe,  to  be 
employed  in  the  approaching  coronation  at  York 7i.  The 
prefumption  thence  arifing  of  his  attendance  at  the  coro- 
nation, is  confirmed  by  More's  narrative  of  his  haftening 
after  the  murder  of  Richard,  who  received  him  with 
marked  approbation  and  honour,  circulated  a  report  of 
the  death  of  his  nephews,  and  then  profecuted  his  journey 
to  York.  Tyrell,  therefore,  was  prefent,  and  officiated  at 
the  coronation  as  mafter  of  the  hprfe.  The  dates  are  in- 
furmountable,  authenticated  by  public  inftruments  j  they 
reduce  this  ftrange  tranfa£Hon  to  three  days ;  and  we  are 
required  to  believe,  that  Tyrell,  who,  difpatched  from 
"Warwick  on  Friday,  could  not  arrive  at  the  Tower  fill 
Saturday,  nor  perpetrate  the  murder  till  midnight,  de- 
parted from  London  on  Sunday  morning,  and  rejoined  the 
king  on  the  road,  previous  to  his  arrival  that  evening  at 
York.  We  are  required  to  believe,  that  two  confecutive 
journies  of  five  hundred  miles  were  performed  by  Green 
and  Tyrell  in  four  days,  and  thefe  with  the  interruption  of 
two  nights,  and  the  day  preparatory  and  previous  to  the 
murder.  Such  journies,  with  our  modern  roads  and  relays 
of  horfes,  may  be  practicable  at  prefent  *,  but  when  I  re- 
view the  particulars,  and  confider  the  period,  I  conclude 
without  hefitation,  that  the  fact  related  by  More  is  im- 

73  See  Mill's  account  of  wardrobe  roll  in  the  Archeologia,  vol.i. 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  wardrobe  keeper  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  charging  in  the  difburfements  of  Richard's  coronation,  the 
robes  formerly  provided  for  the  Lord  Edward.  See  al-fo  Hift.  Doubts, 
p.  65. 

poffible. 
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poflible.  He  knew  not,  it  is  evident,  that  the  progrefs 
was  ftridtly  limited  to  feven  days  j  but  finding  the  month 
of  Auguft  unoccupied,  appropriated  that  period  to  Ri- 
chard's progrefs  and  Sir  James  Tyrell's  adventures  ;  pro- 
longed the  flay  of  the  former  at  Gloucefter,  Warwick, 
and  other  cities,  till  the  latter  rejoined  him,  and  about 
the  end  of  Auguft,  conducted  them  both  to  York,  before 
the  departure  of  either  from  London.  The  time  aflumed 
was  requifite  for  the  various  tranfa&ions  recorded  j  re- 
ftri&ed  to  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  week,  it  demonftrates  that 
thefe  are  fictitious  •,  that  Richard  could  not  be  overtaken 
on  Thurfday  at  Warwick,  by  a  meflenger  fent  on  Wed- 
nefday  from  Gloucefter,  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and 
that  Tyrell,  difpatched  thither  on  Friday,  and  employed 
on  Saturday  in  felecting  inftruments,  removing  the 
keepers,  and  making  other  arrangements  preparatory  to 
the  murder,  could  not  poffibly  perpetrate  the  fa&,  rejoin 
Richard,  and  reach  York,  in  the  fpace  of  a  day. 38 

The  murder,  however,  is  ftill  poflible,  as  the  credit  of 
contemporary  writers  remains  unimpaired  ;  and  of  thefe, 
as  the  moft  credulous  and  prejudiced,  Rous  mall  be  firft 
examined,  and  difmified  for  ever :  "  Gloucefter  obtained, 
"  or  rather  invented,  the  title  of  Protector,  to  promote 
"  hirnfelf,  and  difinherit  King  Edward,  who,  with  his 
«  brother,  was  imprifoned  fo  clofely,  that  the  par- 
"  ticular  death  by  which  they  were  martyred  (qua 
"  morte  martyrizatt  funt]  was  known  to  few.  The 
«  throne  of  the  murdered  kings  was  then  ufurped 
"  by  their  protector,  Richard  the  tyrant,  who  had 
"  remained  two  years  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  at 
"  Fotheringay,  on  the  feaft  of  eleven  thoufand  virgins, 
"  was  born  with  long  hair,  and  his  teeth  complete :  at 
"  his  nativity  the  Scorpion  was  afcendant,  a  fign  in  the 

3S  Carte  was  the  firft  that  difcovered  this  argument ;  but  a  typogra- 
phical error  in  the  dates  renders  it,  as  explained  in  his  hiftory,  abfo- 
lutely  unintelligible.  Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  816. 

E  E  4  «  houfe 
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"  houfc  of  Mars ;  and  as  the  Scorpion's  afpe&  is  bland 
«  and  fawning,  its  fling  mortal,  fuch  was  Richard,  who 
"  received  his  matter  Edward  with  kifles  and  fawning 
"  carefies,  and  in  three  months,  murdered  him  and  his 
"  brother,  poifoned  his  own  wife,  and  what  was  moft  de- 
«  teftable  both  to  God  and  the  Englifh  nation,  flew  the 
«  fan&ified  Henry  VI.  -9 "  The  hiftorian  who  deduces 
Richard's  crimes  from  a  calculation  of  his  nativity,  may 
atteft  the  popular  belief  and  rumour  •,  but  his  private  in- 
formation muft  reft,  where  he  has  placed  it,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ftars. 

The  princes,  according  to  Fabian,  were  on  Richard's 
acceffion,  "  put  under  fure  keeping  in  the  Tower,  in 
"  fuch  wife  as  they  never  came  abroad ;"  and  afterwards 
"  the  common  fame  ran,  that  King  Richard  had  put  them 
«  unto  fecret  death ;  for  the  which  and  other  caufes  had 
«  within  the  breaft  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  faid 
*c  Duke  confpired  againft  him."  "  Remanferunt  Ed- 
«  wardi  filii  fub  certa  deputata  cuftodia  infra  turrim,  pro 
<c  quorum  liberatione,  exceperunt  populi  auftrales  et  oc- 
"  cidentales  plurimum  fubmurmurare,  inire  ccetus  et 
"  conventiuncula,  maximeque  hie  qui  per  franchefias  et 
"  fanftuaria  difperfi  funt.  Cumque  tandem  populus  ad 
«  ulcifcenfum  confiderationes  iniret,  fa£Us  publicis  pro- 
*<  clamationibus,  quod  Dux  Buckinghamise  facli  pcenitens 
"  capitaneus  in  hac  re  principalis  exiflerit,  vulgatum  eft 
**  difios  E-d'wardi  jiliosy  qua  genere  violenti  intentus  ignora- 
<c  retur>  deceffijfi  in  fata  *c."  Such  is  the  authentic  in- 
formation derived  from  contemporaries,  expreffive  only  of 
the  prevailing  opinion  ;  yet  of  an  opinion  fuppofed  to  be 
corrobrated  by  the  repentant  conviction  of  Buckingham, 
the  belief  of  the  infurgents,  and  the  pofitive  teftimony  of 
thofe  Yorkifts  who  joined  the  Lancaftrians,  and  promoted 
Richmond  to  the  throne  of  England. 

'5  Rous,  p.  214.  4°  Page  567,  8. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  there  is  too  much  refinement  in  fuppofing,  that 
for  different  purpofes,  a  fimilar  report  was  propagated 
both  by  Richard  and  Buckingham  ;  by  Richard  to  per- 
fuade  the  people  that  the  death  of  his  nephews  rendered 
him  indifputably  their  fovereign ;  by  Buckingham,  to 
convince  them  that  the  murder  of  the  princes  required 
and  juftified  his  refinance,  the  degradation  of  the  tyrant, 
and  the  elevation  of  a  m-w  line  to  the  throne.  We  are 
informed  by  More,  that  Richard  circulated  the  firft 
report  of  the  death  of  his  nephews,  an  improbable  cir- 
cum fiance  on  the  fuppofinon  of  their  murder  ;  but  we  are 
aflured  by  the  monk  of  Croyland,  that  the  rumour  pre- 
vailed not,  till  the  infurgents  were  prepared  for  revolt, 
not  till  Buckingham  was  proclaimed  their  leader41.  Such 
an  opportune  report,  diverting  their  attention  from  the 
young  pvinces  whom  they  had  confederated  to  refcue,  to 
the  exiled  Richmond,  generates  a  fufpicion  that  it  was 
diffeminated  purpofely  by  Buckingham  and  Morton,  and 
afterwards  prepofteroufly  attributed  to  Richard.  Their 
motives  hitherto  have  never  been  examined.  Bucking- 
ham's family  had  been  Lancaftrians  j  his  father  peri  (bed 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  his  grandfather  at  that  of 
Northampton  ;  and  Morton,  a  Lancaftrian  alfo,  had  been 
faithful  to  Henry  VI.  in  his  loweft  fortune.  Bucking- 
ham's defection  has  been  varioufly  afcribed  to  refentment 
or  penitence ;  refentment  at  the  refufal  of  deferred 
rewards,  and  repentance  of  his  treachery  to  Edward's 
children.  Every  reward  that  could  enfure  a  friend,  or 
attach  a  fubje£t,  had  been  accumulated  on  him  ;  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  a  repentant  humour  would  induce  him, 
for  Richmond's  benefit,  to  endanger  himfelf,  or  difiblve 
the  government  he  had  recently  conftru£ted.  A  political 
character  is  feldom  acceflible  to  penitence,  unlefs  it  be 
profitable.  Refentment  at  Edward's  offspring,  had  con- 

*'  Supra. 
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necled  him  with  Richard  ;  from  whom,  as  no  caufe  of 
quarrel  exifted,  ambition  alone  could  detach  him  after- 
wards'.  His  motives  may  be  difcovered  from  his  con- 
verfations  with  Morton,  an  artful  intermixture  of  truth 
and  falfehood42.  Morton,  a  prifoner  at  Brecknock,  re- 
marking Buckingham's  fecret  difaffection,  propofed  that 
he  fhould  dethrone  the  tyrant  Richard  ;  and  if  averfe  to 
the  cares  and  difquiet  of  a  crown,  beftow  it  on  the  princeis 
Elizabeth,  or  reinftate  the  royal  lineage  of  Lancafter. 
Buckingham  replied,  that  at  Gloucefter,  when  informed 
of  the  murder  of  the  princes,  (a  murder  not  then  perpe- 
trated,) he  forfook  the  court  with  deteflation  and  horror  ; 
and  ruminating  during  his  journey  on  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  tyrant,  recollected  for  the  firft  time  that  himfelf,  the 
defcendant  and  reprefentative  of  John  of  Gaunt,  pofieffed 
an  indubitable  title  to  the  crown.  An  interview  with 
Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond,  deftroyed  thefe  vifions, 
by  reminding  him  that  they  were  fprung  from  two  bro- 
thers, Dukes  of  Somerfet,  and  lineal  defcendants  of  John 
of  Gaunt  5  but  that  as  her  father  was  the  elder  brother,  her 
fon's  was  therefore  the  preferable  title.  But  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  Beauforts,  dukes  of  Somerfet,  though 
defcended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  were  the  produce  of  an 
adulterous  connection  with  Catharine  Swineford  ;  and 
when  ligitimated  by  parliament,  were  excluded  exprefsly 
from  fucceflion  to  the  crown.  He  muft  have  remem- 
bered his  own  defcent  from  Anne,  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  fon  of  Edward  III.,  and  younger 
brother  of  Edmond  of  Langley,  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
progenitors  of  the  York  and  Lancaftrian  families  ;  and  re- 
collected (for  he  bore  the  arms  of  Thomas  of  Woodftock) 
that  fuch  defcent  afforded  a  title  inferior  only  to  Richard's, 

4J  See  More,  and  Hall  and  Grafton's  continuation  of  this  curious 
conversation :  the  particulars  of  which,  as  they  were  derived  from 
Morton  himfelf,  ferve  to  elucidate  much  of  the  obfcurity  attending 
Richard's  acceffion. 

and 
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and  iupenor  to  any  pretenfions  of  his  or  Richmond's,  as 
the  fpurious  defcendants  of  John  of  Gaunt 43.  "flie  fact 
is,  that  Richmond  never  avowed  his  pretenfions,  till  the 
field  of  Bofworth  decided  his  right.  Individually  his 
power  was  unequal  to  a  conteft  with  Buckingham,  whofe 
Lancaflrian  title,  however  defective,  was  fufficient  to  con- 
ciliate the  Lancaflrian  intereft  ;  and  whofe  ambition,  had 
his  rebellion  prospered,  would  have  induced  him  affuredly 
to  retain  and  wear,  not  to  refign  to  Richmond,  the  crown 
he  had  conquered  ;  and  to  fortify  his  doubtful  title,  by 
an  union  with  the  Yorkifts,  the  intermarriage  of  his  fon 
with  the  Princefs  Elizabeth.  Whatever  were  the  fecret 
motives  of  Morton  and  others,  his  propinquity  to  the 
crown,  and  the  probable  iffue  of  his  conduct  if  fuccefsful, 
indicates  an  ambition  afpiring  to  royalty,  and  productive 
of  rebellions,  in  which  repentance  had  no  {hare.  The 
murder  therefore  of  the  young  princes  is  not  authenti- 
cated by  his  revolt,  fince  we  cannot  conclude  from  his 
conduct,  that  his  motive  was  to  avenge  their  death.  On 
the  contrary,  a  report  propagated  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
infurrection,  excites  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  devifed  to 
render  the  infurrection  popular,  to  juftify  the  propofed 
degradation  of  Richard,  and  the  transference  of  the  crown 
to  a  different  family. 

But  the  report  is  confirmed  by  contemporary  evidence, 
that  of  the  chief  partizans  of  York;  who,  perfuaded  of  the 
murder,  concurred  with  the  Lancaftrians  in  fupporting 
Richmond,  and  promoting  the  union  of  the  rival  rofes  •*. 
The  argument  is  fpecious,  not  fatisfactory ;  for  thofe 
enumerated  as  the  principal  Yorkifts,  were  either  Lan- 
caftrians, or  connected  by  birth  or  affinity  with  Bucking- 

43  Sandford's  Geneal.  Hift.     Dugdale's  Baronage. 

44  Hume's  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  456.     A  ftrong  proof  of  Hume's  in- 
attention to  the  minutLf  of  hiftory  is,  that  thofe  whom  he  enumerates 
as  the    principal  Yorkifts  were   all  Lancaftri-ans?   th»   Stanleys  ex- 
cepted. 

ham 
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ham  and  Richmond.  The  Courtneys  were  Lancaftrians, 
and  fte'ifaft  adherents  of  Henry  VI.,  the  Earl  of  Devon 
was  enriched  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  his 
fon  was  attainted  by  Edward,  and  afterwards  flain,  fight- 
ing for  the  Lancaftrians,  at  the  battle  o:  Tewklbury  ;  and 
his  family  fupported  the  infurre&ion  of  Buckingham. 
The  Talbots  were  Lancaftrians,  and  obtained  their  (hare 
in  the  rich  confifcations  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  the  Earl  of 
Shrewfbury  and  Chriftopher  his  brother  fell  at  North- 
ampton ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  a  furviving  brother, 
brought  a  large  acceflion  of  ftrength  to  the  ftandard  of 
Richmond.  The  Stanleys  were  properly  Yorkifts  ;  but 
Lord  Stanley's  marriage  with  Richmond's  mother,  which 
rendered  his  fidelity  fufpicious,  occafioned  his  fubfequent 
defection  from  Richard.  The  Blounts  were  Yorkifts  ; 
but  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Sir  James  4S  his  brother,  were  con- 
nected both  with  Buckingham  and  Richmond-,  their 
mother  was  the  dowager  Duchefs  of  Buckingham  ;  Henry 
Stafford  their  uterine  brother  was  the  Countefs  of  Rich- 
mond's fecond  hufband ;  and  the  execution  of  Bucking- 
ham their  nephew,  attached  them  neceflarily  to  Rich- 
mond's intereft.  If  the  Berkleys  were  Yorkifts,  we 
difcover  in  their  acceflion  to  Buckingham's  confpiracy, 
their  diffatisfaclion  at  the  recent  elevation  of  the  Howards, 
defcended  with  them  from  the  daughters  of  Thomas  firft 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Earl  Marmal  of  England  ;  but  as 
their  mother  was  the  eldeft  daughter,  the  revival  of  thefe 
honours  in  the  Howard  family  was  probably  refented  as 
injurious  to  theirs46.  Bourchier's  and  Hungerford's 

fathers 

*5  Who  betrayed  the  caftle  of  Hams  to  Richmond. 

4t  The  title  of  Norfolk  had  been  beftowed  before-hand  by  Edward 
on  his  fecond  fon  Richard  Duke  of  York,  whom  he  betrothed  and  in- 
tended to  marry  to  the  infant  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mowbrey,  the 
laft  Duke.  It  was  fuggefted,  I  find,  by  a  learned  prelate,  in  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  that  Richard  would  not  have 
offered,  nor  would  Howard  have  accepted,  the  title,  unlefs  it  was 
vacant  j  and  as  there  was  no  forfeiture)  there  is  reafon  to  prefume  that 

the 
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fathers  were  Lancaftrians;  Willoughby,  Cheney,  Daw- 
beny,  Arundel,  and  others,  were  either  foldiers  of  defpe- 
rate  fortune,  or  private  gentlemen  whofe  political  con- 
nections no  refearches  can  now  difcover.  Sir  Thomas 
St.  Leger  is  marked  as  a  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  York,  on 
account  of  his  marriage  with  the  Duchefs  of  Exeter, 
Richard's  fitter  j  but  the  Duchefs  died  in  the  former 
reign ;  and  as  her  firft  hufband  was  a  devoted  Lan- 
caftrian,  we  have  no  aflurance  that  the  fecond  was  a 
Yorkift.  The  confpiracy  for  which  he  fuffered  was  con- 
certed to  refcue  and  reftore  the  princes,  and  its  formation 
preceded  the  report  of  their  deaths  Thofe  partifans, 
whofe  defertion  of  Richard  can  be  rendered  a  prefump- 
tive  atteftation  of  the  murder,  are  therefore  reduced  to 
the  Grays  and  Woodvilles,  the  queen's  relations ;  and  as 
thefe  were  originally  Lancaftrian  families,  I  cannot  dif- 
cover that  Richmond's  acceflion  was  effected,  ashiftorians 
have  imagined,  by  a  previous  coalition  with  the  principal 
Yorkift  s.  4» 

The  queen's  friends,  whofe  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
York  depended  folely  on  their  alliance  with  Edward,  pro- 
jected, for  the  reftitution  of  his  children,  4iofe  infur- 
rections  to  which  Buckingham,  Morton,  and  the  Lan- 
caftrians acceded.  The  report  of  the  murder  diflblving 
their  recent  connection  with  the  Yorkifts,  renewed  their 
former  attachment  to  Lancafter;  and  I  muft  conclude 

the  title  was  vacated  by  the  Duke  of  York's  death.  The  argument  is 
the  lefs  conclufive,  as  Howard's  creation  took  place  on  the  a8th  June 
1483,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  certainly  not  underftood  to  be  dead. 
The  interefts  of  a  boy  might  have  been  disregarded,  or  the  revival  ot 
the  title  in  his  perfon  confidered  as  irregular,  injunous  to  the  claims  of 
the  Howards,  defendants  of  the  firft  Duke.  But  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  far  as  hiftory  can  afcertain,  was  certainly  alive  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember following. 

47  See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  under  the  names  of  the  refpe<£lhre  fa- 
milies enumerated  in  the  text. 

48  In  the  hiftorians  of  the  period  there  is  no  trace  of  fuch  a  previous 
union  of  the  Lancaftrians  and  Yorkifts. 

that 
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that  they  acted  on  a  firm  perfuafion  and  belief  of  the  fact, 
when  they  transferred  their  intereft  gratuitoufly  to  Rich- 
mond, concurred  in  his  marriage  with  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth,  and  for  his  benefit  perfifted  in  thofe  infur- 
redtions,  that  were  firft  concerted  to  refcue  Edward  V. 
from  prifon.  Their  evidence  refolves,  however,  into  mere 
opinion,  their  belief  of  a  dark  and  fecret  tranfaction,  to 
the  truth  of  which  they  had  no  certain  accefs  :  it  is  di- 
minifhed  by  the  frequent  fluctuations,  and  deftroyed  by 
the  apparent  contradiction  of  their  fubfequent  conduct. 
The  Queen,  on  afTurance  of  fafety,  forfook  the  fanctuary, 
and  reforted  with  her  daughter  to  Richard's  court:  his 
propofals  for  marriage  proved  fo  acceptable  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  that  fhe  feems  to  have  languifhed  with  impa- 
tience for  the  nuptials  9;  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet  en- 
deavoured, by  the  Queen  his  mother's  directions,  to  efcape 
from  Richmond,  by  whom  he  was  intercepted,  and 
during  the  fubfequent  invafion,  detained  prifoner  at  Paris. 
Either  their  former  perfuafion  was  much  altered,  or  the 
mother  had  forgotten  or  pardoned  the  murderer  of  her 
fons,  and  the  daughter  was  defirous  of  embracing  a  huf- 
band,  polluted  with  the  recent  blood  of  her  brothers. 
Adopting  their  conduct  as  the  rule  of  evidence,  we  muft 
conclude  from  Buckingham's  infurrection,  when  their 
intereft  was  certainly  exerted  for  Richmond,  that  they 
were  actuated  then  by  the  report  of  the  murder,  and 
their  own  internal  conviction  of  its  truth  j  but  we  muft 
alfo  conclude  from  the  fame  rule,  that  Richard  was  after- 
wards enabled  to  eftablifh  his  innocence,  to  convince  the 
Queen  tha  ther  children  furvived,  or  at  leaft  that  their 
death  was  cafual,  not  accelerated  by  his  interference.  If 
He  was  ferious  in  his  propofals  to  marry  Elizabeth  his 
intention  was  not  to  ftrengthen  his  title,  (her  illegitimacy 

49  Buck  quotes  a  letter  of  hers  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  preferred 
in  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  library,  and  expreffive  of  extreme  impatience 
for  the  marriage. 

precluded 
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precluded  that,)  but  to  fruftrate  any  hoftile  connection 
with  Richmond. 

The  circumftances  now  afcertained  arc,  the  exiftence 
of  the  princes  on  the  eight  of  September,  a  confpiracy 
for  their  reftoration,  to  which  Buckingham  and  the  prin- 
cipal Lancaftrians  acceded,  a  report  of  their  murder,  and 
the  concurrence  and  temporary  refolution  of  their  kindred 
to  transfer  the  fucceflion  to  a  different  family.  Two 
contradictory  conclufions  are  deducible  :  I.  That  Richard, 
to  counteract  the  object  of  an  alarming  confpiracy,  extin- 
guimed  the  male  iffue  of  Edward  his  brother :  2.  That 
the  report  of  the  murder,  originating  with  Buckingham 
and  Morton  and  the  chief  Lancaftrians,  was  calculated  to 
deceive,  to  conciliate  the  infurgents  to  their  private  mea- 
fures ;  and  that  it  afterwards  palfed  uncontradicted  by 
Richard,  as  the  probable  means  of  uniting  the  divided 
adherents  of  York.  Were  the  evidence  to  terminate 
here,  the  lad  conclufion  would  be  properly  rejected ;  the 
difappearance  of  the  princes,  fucceeded  by  a  report  and 
belief  of  their  murder,  would  conftitute  a  fatisfactory 
proof  that  their  death  was  violent.  But  the  evidence  ex- 
tends to  a  fubfequent  period ;  and  as  the  re-appearance 
of  one  of  the  princes  would  render  the  murder  of  his 
brother  extremely  improbable,  the  conclufion  muft  be 
fufpended  till  we  afcertain  the  character  of  him  who, 
perfonating  the  Duke  of  York,  has  in  hiftory  been  hitherto 
denominated  Perkin  Warbeck. 

IV.  It  is  fingular,  and  perhaps  peculiar  to  Henry's  for- 
tune, that  his  fuccefs  was  promoted,  and  his  acquifition  of 
the  crown  effected,  by  a  perfuafion  of  the  death  or  mur- 
der of  the  young  princes  ;  and  that  his  reign  was  dif- 
quieted  afterwards,  by  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their 
having  either  efcaped  the  cruelty,  or  furvived  by  the  cle- 
mency, of  their  unfortunate  uncle.  Cardinal  Bourchier 
expreffed  his  apprehenfion  of  the  Queen's  intention  to 

remove 
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remove  the  youngeft  beyond  the  realm ;  and  early  in 
Richard's  reign  a  confpiracy  for  conveying  them  both 
abroad  was  detected  and  punimed50.  Another  defigri  for 
the  efcape  of  one  of  their  fifters,  in  difguife,  from  fanc- 
tuary,  was  difcovered  during  the  progrefs  to  York^J;  and 
fcarcely  was  Henry  eftablilhed  on  his  throne,  when  a 
report  was  diffufed,  and  generally  credited,  that  the  fons 
of  Edward  IV.  had  been  conveyed -fecretly  away,  and 
were  ftill  alive,  concealed  by  their  obfcurity  in  fome 
diilant  region S2.  Whether  the  rumour  was  coeval  with 
Henry's  reign,  or  propagated  that  Lambert  Simnel  might 
perfonate  the  Duke  of  York,  the  character  affumed  by 
that  juvenile  impoftor  was  determined  by  a  fubfequent 
report  of  Warwick's  murder,  not,  as  hiftorians  have  mif- 
conceived,  of  his  efcape  from  the  Tower.  Surmifes  of 
fecret  violence  to  (late  prifoners,  were  not  peculiar  to  Ri- 
chard's reign  ;  and  but  for  Lambert's  impofture,  that  ren- 
dered the  public  exhibition  of  Warwick  neceffary,  his 
death  or  exiftence  might  have  remained  as  myfterious  at 
prefent  as  that  of  his  unfortunate  coufms,  concerning 
whom  reports  are  fo  various,  and  whofe  fate  hiftorians 
are  fo  folicitous  to  difcover," 

On 

50  More.     Stowe,  Rlc.III.  SI  Chron.  Croyl. 

51  "  The  deaths  and  final  fortunes  of  the  two  young  princes  have 
"  neverthelefs  fo  far  come  in  queftion,  that  fome  remained  long  in 
«  doubt  whether  they  were  in  Richard's  days  deftroyed  or  no.' '    More. 
*'  —  In  vulgus  fama  valeret,  filios  Edwardi  regis,  aliquo  terrarum 
"  fecreto  migrafle,  atque  ibi  fuperftites  efle."     Pol.  Virg.  p.  569.— — 
«  Neither  wanted  there  even  at  this  time"  (Henry's  acceffion)  «*  fecret 
«  rumours  and  whifperings,  which    afterwards   gathered   ftrength, 
*{  and  turned  to  great  trouble,  that  the  two  young  fons  of  King  Ed- 
«  ward  IV»  or  one  of  them,  (which  were  faid  to  be  deftroyed  in  the 
**  Tower,)  were  not  indeed  murdered,  but  were  conveyed  fecretly 
«  away,  and  were  yet  living. — And  all  this  time  it  was  ftill  whifpered 
«  every  where  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  children  was  living."     Bacon, 
p.  4.     See  Hall. 

"  «  Fama  valeret  Edwardum  Varvici  comitem,  vel  necatum,  vei 
**  brevi  necandum.     Haud  ita  multo  poft,  fama  pafiim  diflipavit  in 

«  carcere  interuTe."     Pol.  Virg.  p.  69 This  material  fa&,  perverted 

by  Hall  and  Grafton,  from  their  tendernefs  to  Henry>  has  ftrangely 

efcaped 
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On  the  appearance  of  Lambert,  when  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln departed  to  folicit  afliftance  from  the  Duchefs  of 
Burgundy,  Henry,  after  much  deliberation  in  council, 
feized  the  Queen-dowager's  perfon,  confifcated  her  eftates, 
and  confined  her  for  life  in  a  folitary  cloifter.  The  pre- 
text was,  her  having  departed  from  fanduary,  and  en- 
trufted  her  daughter  to  Richard's  care ;  a  falfe  pretext, 
adopted  obvioufly  to  conceal  a  more  fecret,  and  in  Henry's 
eyes  a  more  criminal  tranfaction.  Either  {he  connived 
with  Lincoln  in  Lambert's  impofture,  or  pofTefled  fome 
dangerous  political  fecret,  dangerous  to  the  future  {labi- 
lity of  Henry's  government  5  and  when  the  preceding 
report  of  her  fon's  efcape  is  combined  with  the  fubfequent 
appearance  of  Warbeck,  that  (he  was  imprifoned  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  report ;  eftranged  from  all  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  world,  to  prevent  her  teftimony  in  the 
event  of  her  fon's  exiftence  from  tranfpiring  ;  ftript  of  her 
wealth,  to  intercept  any  fecret  refources  from  him ;  is  a 
conclufion  more  probable  than  this,  that,  convinced  of 
the  death  of  her  foris,  yet  diflatisfied  with  Henry,  (he  en- 
gaged in  a  confpiracy,  and  promoted  an  impofture,  for  the 
purpofe  of  transferring  the  crown  from  the  Queen  her 
daughter,  and  Prince  Arthur  her  grandfon,  to  Lincoln, 
Richard's  nephew,  formerly  declared  his  prefumptive 
heir.  Let  hiftorians,  who  afcribe  fuch  conduct  to  habi- 
tual intrigue  and  the  defire  of  power,  beware  of  indulging 
in  wanton  conjectures.  If  {he  had  no  fon  to  fucceed  to 
the  throne,  (he  had  no  power  to  expect  from  the  pro- 
motion of  Richard's  heir,  or  Warwick,  Clarence's  iffue, 
not  lefs  hateful  to  her  than  Lincoln.  The  report  then 

efcaped  the  notice  of  our  recent  hiftorians,  who  have  all  fuppofed  the 
impofture  founded  on  the  report  of  Warbeck's  efcape  ;  fuch  impofture 
was  fuperfluous  if  the  efcape  was  true,  and  liable  to  immediate 
detection  if  his  perfon  remained  in  Henry's  cuftody.  We  fee  that 
Henry  -was  defamed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Richard ;  but  who 
will  aflure  me  that,  had  Warwick  never  been  exhibited,  his  execution 
would  have  been  public,  or  that  his  murder  would  not  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Richard. 

VOL.  XII.  F  F  that 
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that  occafioned  her  imprifonment,  demonftrates  the  pro- 
bability, as  it  difclofes  Henry's  apprehenfions,  that  one  at 
lead  of  her  fons  exifted ;  and  as  it  was  preceded  by 
repeated  attempts  for  their  refcue,  it  is  to  be  verified  or 
refuted  by  an  inveftigation  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  preten- 
fions  and  character. 

Hiftorical  notices  concerning  this  perfonage,  are  flight 
and  unfatisfa&ory,  tranfmitted  either  by  Henry,  or  by 
Vnters  who  difcover  a  rancorous  prejudice  againft  his 
rival.  Warbeck's  firft  appearance  was  in  Ireland,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  ambafladors  to  France ;  and  on  the 
peace  of  Eftaples,  he  repaired  to  Flanders,  claimed,  it  is 
faid,  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Duchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  received  as  her  nephew  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
defcendant  of  Edward  IV.  her  brother.  The  impofture 
originated,  as  is  generally  afferted,  in  her  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Lancaflrian  party  ;  for  the  depreflion  of  which,  {he 
circulated  rumours  of  her  nephew's  efcape  from  the  ty- 
*ariny  of  Richard  her  brother;  and  after  a  fearch  for 
years,  difcovered  a  youth  of  obfcure  birth,  qualified  to 
perfonate  the  youngefl  of  the  princes,  of  the  fame  age, 
handfome  and  elegant  in  his  perfon  and  appearance,  with 
a  crafty  head  and  bewitching  addrefs,  fo  fubtle  and  cun- 
ning, that  it  was  impoffible  in  converfation  to  detect  his 
falfehood  5  fuch  a  wanderer,  that  it  was  difficult  to  trace 
his  origin,  or  difcover  his  adventures ;  an  expert  linguift, 
to  whom '  the  Englifli  was  familiar  as  his  vernacular  lan- 
guage ;  a  Jew  by  birth,,  yet  fo  fimilar  in  every  feature  to 
him  whom  he  perfonated,  that  the  refemblance  could 
only  be  folved  by  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  an  illegiti- 
mate defcendant  from  the  fame  father.  This  mercurial^ 
the  Duchefs  fecretly  retained  at  court,  inftrufted  him  in 
her  cabinet  to  aflume  the  demeanor  and  ftate  of  a  prince, 
without  departing  from  a  modeft  fenfe  of  his  own  mif- 
fortunes  ;  informed  him  of  every  circumftance  relative  to 
the  character  he  was  intended  to  perfonate;  defcribed 
minutely  the  perfons  and  features  of  the  King  and  Queen 
16  his. 
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Ms  pretended  parents,  their  fon  Prince  Edward,  their  five 
daughters,  and  thofe  who  had  formerly  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  5  devifed  a  fmooth  and  likely  tale  of  his  brother's 
death,  and  his  own  efcape ;  and  concluded  her  in- 
ftructions  by  teaching  him  how  to  evade,  when  interro- 
gated, fuch  captious  queltions  as  might  tend  to  detection. 
When  properly  tutored,  and  infpired  by  the  Duchefs  with 
unbounded  ambition,  he  was  fent  with  an  Englifh  lady* 
to  Portugal,  and  afterwards  emerged  from  obfcurity  in 
Ireland,  aflumed  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
attracted  the  notice,  and  acquired  the  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip,  of  different  princes.  At  Paris,  an  hundred  Englifli 
gentlemen,  who  reforted  to  him,  were  convinced  of  his 
birth,  and  embraced  his  intereft ;  his  behaviour  was 
princely,  and  fupported  uniformly  with  fuch  propriety, 
that  all  ranks,  perfuaded  of  his  title,  regarded  him  as 
Richard  Duke  of  York :  the  counterfeit  was  practifed  fo 
long,  that  it  became  habitual :  it  deceived  himfelf :  from  a 
liar,  he  became  a  believer,  and  was  almoft  converted  into 
the  identical  character  which  he  was  employed  to  ex- 
hibit55. Of  this  relation,  our  author  juftly  obferves,  that 
it  is  too  laboured  and  artificial  to  be  ftrictly  true ;  that 
particulars  extremely  improbable,  and  of  a  nature  too  fe- 
cret  for  the  hiftorian  toydifcover,  are  afferted  pofitively 
without  proof;  and  that  it  is  "  more  like  a  tale  con- 
"  trived  to  folve  appearances,  than  like  genuine  hiftory, 
"  fupported  by  proper  evidence56.*' 

Its  purport  is  to  difcredit  the  public  declarations  of  an 
aunt,  on  whofe  teftimony  the  exiftence  and  identity  of 
her  nephew  would  otherwife  be  eftabliftied  j  and  its  credit 
therefore  depends  on  the  character  and  probable  motives 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  whether  her  character  can 

54  Lady  Brampton  ;   yet  her  evidence  was  never  produced. 

55  Bacon,  p.  607.  Credunt  fimul  qua  Jingunt,  had  belonged,  I 
thought)  to  religious  impoftors. 

56  Supra,  ch.  i.  fe<Sl,  i. 
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warrant  the  imputation,  and  what  motives  could  fuggefl 
the  contrivance  of  fo  vile  an  impofture.  Margaret  was 
the  fifter  of  Richard,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Hardy, 
the  tutelage  of  whofe  grandchildren,  the  Flemings,  ever 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  transferred,  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter  (the  offspring  of  a  former  marriage),  from 
Maximilian  their  father,  to  Margaret's  care.  Her  exe- 
cution of  this  maternal  truft,  as  defcribed  by  an  hiftorian 
partial  to  Henry,  will  explain  her  character.  "  Hos 
"  liberos  materno  amplexa  amore,  mira  charitate,  nutrie- 
4i  bat,  accipiebat,  fovebat,  ftudiofe  que  rebus  domefticis 
a  operam  tribuebat,  quse  ejufmodi  officiis  magnam  apud 
*  Flandres  fibi  audtoritatem  compararet57."  Such  affec- 
tionate and  prudent  conduct  indicates  thofe  mild  and 
beneficent  virtues,  that  conciliated  the  efteem  and  refpect 
of  the  untractable  Flemings,  not  that  character  addicted 
to  intrigue  and  prone  to  mifchief,  which  might  be  fuf- 
pedted  of  dangerous  and  dark  machinations.  An  impu- 
tation fo  inconfiftent  with  her  general  character,  derives 
no  prefumption  from  her  former  conduct.  Lambert 
Simnel  me  never  acknowledged,  nor  fupported  otherwife 
than  by  furnifhing  Lincoln  her  nephew,  once  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  Englifh  crown,  with  troops  to  render 
his  pretenfions  effectual.  Whatever  was  the  fecret  object 
of  that  infurrection,  the  impofture  was  certainly  con- 
certed without  her  participation  j  her  afliftance  was  foli- 
cited  by  Lincoln  alone,  and  granted,  on  every  hypothecs, 
to  fupport  a  nephew58,  not  Lambert,  a  boy  removeable 
at  Lincoln's  pleafure.  But  on  Warbeck's  appearance, 

57  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  570. 

5"  Either  Lincoln,  or  Richard  Duke  of  York,  (Warwick  then  was 
fuppofed  to  be  murdered,)  but  moft  probably  the  latter.  Lincoln, 
connected  with  the  Plantagenets  by  the  female  line,  found,  when  he 
employed  Lambert  to  perfonate  Warwick,  that  he  could  not  claim  in 
hi*  own  perfon ;  and  the  pageant  could  have  been  removed  afterwards 
with  a  bad  grace,  unlefs  by  the  fuperior  right  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

when 
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when  Lincoln  had  perifhed,  and  Warwick's  life  was  at 
Henry's  difpofal,  there  was  no  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
York  whofe  acceflion  fuch  an  impofture  could  promote. 
Warbeck's  reward,  in  the  event  of  his  fuccefs,  was  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  im- 
pofture, Margaret,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplanting  Henry, 
muft  have  fele£ted  a  vagabond  of  a  detefted  race,  to  per- 
fonate  the  heir,  and  maintain  the  honour,  of  her  illuftrious 
family,  to  acquire,  and  tranfmit  to  his  own  defcendants, 
that  crown  which,  in  her  opinion,  was  the  exclufive  pa- 
trimony of  the  houfe  of  York.  Whatever  were  her  pre- 
judices or  antipathy  to  Henry,  the  condu£l  imputed  to 
her  involves  u  fuch  perverfenefs,  wickednefs,  and  malice, 
"  as  is  fcarcely  credible S9  j"  more  than  that,  its  abfurdity 
would  have  defeated  her  own  intentions.  She  hated 
Henry,  becaufe  he  deprefled  her  family,  and  commu- 
nicated no  fhare  of  his  fplendor  or  power  to  her  niece, 
his  wife.  Therefore  (he  labours,  by  every  deteftable  arti- 
fice, to  transfer  the  crown  from  her  own  family,  from  her 
niece  the  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  York,  to  the 
obfcure  fon  of  a  converted  Jew.  Conclufions  fo  pre^ 
pofterous  muft  be  rejected,  and  Margaret's  acknowledg- 
ment received  as  evidence  of  an  unfufpicious  nature,  con- 
firming the  preceding  report  of  her  nephew's  exiftence, 
and  attefting  his  identity  with  Perkin  Warbeck. 

There  is  fome  difficulty,  perhaps,  on  the  difappearance 
of  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  age  of  nine,  his  re-appearance  at 
manhood,  and  obfcurity  during  the  intermediate  period. 
The  difficulty  is  thus  obviated  :  He  was  either  conveyed 
from  the  Tower  by  the  intervention  of  fome  of  his 
mother's  friends,  or  committed  by  Richard  to  the  care  of 
Margaret,  to  be  educated  abroad,  in  a  manner  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  future  fortune.  On 
thefe  fuppofitions,  Margaret's  court  was  the  laft  place  to 
which  he  could  have  fled  for  refuge  while  Richard  was 
«  Supra,  ch.  i.  fee.  I, 
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alive,  or  where  he  could  have  obtained  public  prote&ioii 
when  Richard  was  dead.     Flanders  then  was  a  fcene  of 
diftra&ion  ;   its  cities  had  revolted   againft  Maximilian ; 
the  inhabitants  were  dependent  on  England  for  a  lucrative 
commerce;  and  had  Margaret  produced  her  nephew  in 
public,  no  protection  could  have  been  obtained  from  a 
feeble  government,   or  expected  from  a  people  averfe  to 
every  altercation,    that  might  terminate  in  an  interrup- 
tion of  their  trade  with  England.     The  facility  with  which 
Henry,  by  a  fhort  fufpenfion  of  commerce,  procured  the 
expulfion  of  Warbeck  from  Flanders,  affords  a  fatisfa&ory 
reafon   for  his  obfcurity  during  his  early  youth,  if  en- 
truiled  by  Richard  or  others  to  Margaret's  care.     If  con- 
veyed abroad,  as  his  manifefto  feems  to  infinuate,  by  his 
mother's   affiftance,   he    muft    have  effected   his  efcape 
during  Richard's  life,  or  after  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
Bofworth,  when  Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  was  flain, 
and  before  Willoughby  with  the  unfortunate  Warwick 
had  arrived  at  the  Tower.     On  the  firfl  fuppofition,  a 
boy,  entrufted  probably  to  fome  faithful  domeftic,  and  too 
young  to  be  propofed  as  a  popular  leader,  had  no  friendly 
potentate  to  receive  him  on  the  Continent.     Margaret  of 
Burgundy  might  have  reftored  him  to  Richard  her  brother  5 
the  courts  of  France  and  Brittany  were  pre-occupied  by 
Richmond,  who,   as  a  Lancaftrian,  was  hoftile  to  every 
male  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  whofe  influence  was  fuch, 
that  he  detained  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet  at  Paris  in  an 
honourable    cuftody60.     Silence  and    concealment   were 
therefore  neceflary ;  buc  if  on  the  other,  and  to  me  the 
more  probable,  fuppofition,  his  efcape  was  effected  after 
his  uncle's  death,  and  during  the  flight  or  confufion  of 
thofe  officers  to  whom  the  Tower  was  entrufted,  conceal- 
ment and  filence  were  ftill  more  requifite      His  mother 
was  in  London,  and  muft  have  been  fenfible,  that  when 
Henry,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  affumed  the 

60  Hall,  p.  3$. 
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crown,  there  was  no  refource  but  immediate  flight,  no 
protection  but  profound  obfcurity,  to  preferve  her  fon 
from  perpetual  confinement.  AfTuredly,  had  Henry,  who. 
difregarded  his  filler's  pretenfions,  fecured  his  perfon, 
Warwick's  portion  muft  have  been  his  ;  and  as  they  were 
involved  in  the  fame  ignominious  death,  they  muft  have 
fhared  for  life  in  the  fame  oblivious  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 
Whatever  was  the  fate  of  his  elder  brother,  whether  he 
died  in  confinement,  or  efcaped  to  the  Continent,  I  will 
not  prefume  that  he  periihed  by  Richard's  orders,  when  I 
find  the  exiftence  of  the  youngeft  attefted  by  the  common 
report  of  the  age,  the  public  unfufpicious  declarations  of 
his  aunt,  and  Henry's  feverity,  otherwife  unaccountable, 
to  the  Queen  his  mother. 

It  was  incumbent  on  Henry,  if  defirous  to  vindicate 
his  own  title,  to  difcredit  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy's  evi- 
dence, and  to  afcertain  in  the  moft  unequivocal  manner, 
the  fuppofed  murder  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  pre- 
tended origin  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Either  would  have 
fufficed  to  dete£t  the  impofture  ;  but  Warbeck's  identity 
with  the  Duke  of  York  is,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  beft  au- 
thenticated by  Henry's  narrative  of  the  obfcure  birth  of 
the  one,  and  his  meafures  to  difcover  the  murder  of  the 
other.  There  were  three  circumftances  in  Warbeck's 
hiilory,  for  which  a  particular  explanation  was  requifite, 
— a  vifible  and  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  language,  and  a  plan 
projected  by  a  foreign  youth  for  dethroning  a  monarch, 
by  perfonating  a  prince  who  had  perifhed  in  his  childhood. 
But  of  thefe  the  narrative  adopted  by  hiftorians,  and  the 
confeffion  attributed  to  Warbeck,  contain  different  contra- 
dictory folutions. 

i.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  Flemifh  Jew,  recently 

converted  to  the  Chriftian  perfuafion,   refuted  during  a 

feafon  in  London,  where  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fon, 

to  whom,  at  his  baptifm,  the  king  coiidefcended  to  acl:  as 

F  F  4  fponfor. 
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fponfor6'.  Such  a  godfon  as  Perkin,  for  a  monarch  whole- 
name  was  Edward,  is  alone  ridiculous;  but  the  tale  is 
calculated  to  explain  that  refemblance  which  could  not  be 
contefted,  by  the  furmife  of  a  previous  intrigue  between 
Edward  and  Warbeck' s  mother.  The  tale,  if  true,  was 
fufceptible  of  proof  ;  and  as  Henry's  title  to  the  crown 
was  in  queftion,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  eftablifh  the 
facl:  by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  either  witnefled 
Warwick's  baptifm,  or  remembered  his  father  at  Edward's 
court.  But  the  name  of  his  pretended  father  is  uncer- 
tain;— Warbeck  according  to  hiftorical  narrative;  Ofbeck 
according  to  the  confeffion  afcribed  to  Perkin,  as  extorted 
from  him  ;  a  confeffion  which  informs  us  that  his  birth- 
place was  Tourney,  but  contains  no  trace  of  a  Meffiah 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Englifli  nation. 

2.  He  was  removed  in  his  infancy  to  Tourney,  as  a  re- 
fidence  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  the  language  might 
Jiave  involved  Henry  in  the  difficulty  of  proving  his  birth 
and  early  education  in  England 62.     But  his  knowledge  of 
Englim  was  confefledly  perfect,   acquired,  according  to 
Bacon,  in  Flanders,  by  frequenting  the  company  of  Eng- 
lim merchants  ;  as  if  perfection  were  attainable  in  any 
language   from   the   cafual    intercourfe   of  a    boy   with 
foreigners.     His   confeffion  is  more  explicit,    and  more 
contradictory.     He  was  born  at  Tourney,  from  which  his 
firft  excurfion  was  to  Antwerp,  whither  he  was  fent  to 
acquire  the  Flemifh,  his  native  language  ;  afterwards  he 
lodged  at  a  fldnner's  adjoining  to  the  "  houfe  of  the  Eng- 
"  Jim  nation  ;"  and  at  laft  was  placed  by  his  friends  in  a 
merchant's  fervice  at  Middleburgh,    with  whom  he  re- 
mained from  Chriftmas  to  Eafter,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  learning  the  language.     The   merchant's    name  was 
John  Strew  ;    the  language  he  taught  was  undoubtedly 
Englim  :   yet  in  Ireland,  where  Warbeck  was  miftaken 
for  a  Plantagenet,  the  inhabitants  conftrained  him,  againft 

61  Bacon,  6l  Ibid. 

his 
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his  inclination,  to  acquire  that  language.  Henry,  foli- 
citous  to  account  for  the  purity  of  his  accent,  infmuated 
that  his  knowledge  of  Englifli,  which  commenced  from 
his  vicinity  at  Antwerp  to  the  Englifli  factory,  was  com- 
pleted during  his  flay  at  Middleburgh ;  yet  diflatisfied 
with  this  folution,  Henry  fends  him  at  laft  to  Ireland,  to 
be  inftru&ed  by  force  in  the  Englifh  language.  The  Duke 
of  York,  if  attended  after  his  efcape  from  the  Tower  by 
an  Englifh  domeftic,  would  retain  the  purity,  and  culti- 
vate the  propriety,  of  his  vernacular  language ;  but  that 
correct  pronunciation,  which  to  him  was  natural,  could 
be  communicated  to  Warbeck,  neither  by  an  intercourfe 
abroad  with  the  Englifh,  nor  by  a  fhort  and  precarious 
refidence  among  the  Irifh63.  His  pretenfions,  announced 
on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  mufl  have  been  authenticated  by 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  language  ;  an  acquaint- 
ance unaccountable,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  being 
the  identical  Duke  of  York. 

3.  That  a  foreigner,  a  youth  of  obfcure  birth,  fliould 
devife  or  execute  fuch  an  impofture,  afiume  the  name, 
and  fupport  the  character  of  a  prince,  whofe  perfon  was 
unknown  to  him,  indulge  the  prepofterous  ambition  of 
fupplanting  a  powerful  and  vigilant  monarch,  and  in  the 
character  of  their  native  prince,  of  ufurping  the  throne  of 
a  nation,  to  which  he  was  an  abfolute  flranger,  were  con- 
tradictions which  Henry  was  obliged  to  reconcile,  by 
afcribing  the  impofture  to  Margaret's  fecret  inftigation 
and  contrivance.  She  difcovered  in  Warbeck  a  refem- 
blance  of  her  nephew,  tutored  him  to  perfonate  that 
prince,  and,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  his  future 

63  It  is  eafy  to  eftimate  the  poffibility  of  the  fact;  the  acquifition  of 
languages  is  now  facilitated  by  grammars  and  dictionaries.  Let  u* 
confider  then  within  what  determinate  number  of  years  we  ourfelves, 
refiding  in  England,  could  acquire  the  Dutch  or  Flemifli  in  perfection; 
and  if  in  the  courfe  of  a  life,  neither  ftudy,  nor  the  converfe  of  natives, 
could  accomplish  that,  let  us  again  confider  what  refidence  abroad 
would  be  necefiary,  and  we  will  difcover  the  impofiibility  of  Perkin'* 
acquiring  Englifh  abroad  or  in  Ireland. 

character, 
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character,  ftored  his  mind  with  inftru&ions  and  anecdotes 
concerning  his  family.  Such  a  character,  with  the  bed 
mftru&ions,  was  furely  an  arduous  attempt  for  a  fo- 
reigner. In  the  chara&er  of  princes  numerous  impoftors 
have  deceived  the  world,  but  hiftory  furnifhes  no  ex- 
ample of  an  impoftor  perfonating  a  foreign  prince,  to  impofe 
himfelf  as  a  native  on  a  foreign  nation.  The  name  of 
the  unfortunate  Warwick  was  adopted  twice,  but  by 
Englim  impoftures.  In  the  next  century  the  falfe  Deme- 
trius, whofe  hiftory  has  fome  refemblance  to  Warbeck's, 
obtained  for  a  fhort  period  the  Ruffian  empire  ;  but  De- 
metrius, whatever  was  his  birth,  was  a  native  of  the 
country  he  afpired  to  govern  64 ;  and  in  our  own  memory, 
Pugalfcheff  and  others,  who  fucceffively  affumed  the 
name  of  their  murdered  fovereign,  were  Ruffians,  whofe 
language  and  manners  coincided  with  the  character  they 
endeavoured  to  perfonate.  Such  a  refidence  abroad,  as 
might  vitiate  the  pronunciation,  and  alter  the  manners,  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  would  certainly  facilitate  the  attempt 
to  fupport  his  character  •,  but  as  Warbeck's  pronunciation 
was  confeffedly  perfect,  and  his  behaviour  confident,  we 
may  eftimate,  with  fufficient  precision,  the  obftructions 
to  be  furmounted  by  a  foreign  impoftor.  Suppofe  then 
that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  were  exhibited  at 
Paris,  and  a  French  youth,  inftru&ed  by  an  Englim  a&or 
to  perform  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  his  erroneous 
pronunciation  and  defective  utterance,  the  repugnance  of 
his  action  and  manners  to  thofe  peculiar  to  the  Englim 
nation,  his  inability  to  preferve  or  attain  to  propriety  for 
a  fmgle  fcene,  would  convince  us  that  Warbeck,  a 
foreigner,  could  not  poffibly  be  capacitated  by  Margaret's 

64  Demetrius  is  treated  uniformly  as  an  impoftor  by  Ruffian  hifto- 
rians,  but  foreigners,  lefs  prejudiced,  are  apt  to  recognize  his  title  on 
the  authority  of  a  mother's  public  acknowledgment,  never  publicly 
difowned  or  retracted.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  in 
his  infancy,  but  re-appeared,  atteiling  his  efcape,  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood.—Vide  Cox's  Travels. 

inftru&ions, 
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mftruftions,  for  the  performance  of  the  fame  character, 
with  unexampled  confittency,  during  his  life.     But  Mar- 
garet was  herfelf  incapable  of  informing  this  aftor ;  her 
marriage  and  departure  from  England  preceded  the  birth  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  nor  could  fliedifcover  his  refemblance 
in  Perkin,  defcribe  his  charatte,  the  features  and  appear- 
ance of  his  brothers  and  fitters,  (none  of  whom  {he  had 
ever  beheld,)  nor  inftrudl:  her  pupil  in  the  daily  incidents, 
the  companions  and  purfuits  of  his  juvenile  years,  at  a 
court  in  which,   after  her  marriage,    (he  had  never  re- 
fided  65.     The  hiftorical  narrative  is  therefore  falfe  ;  but 
the  confeflion  publifhed   as  Warbeck's  difclaims  it  in  a 
mariner   thnt    exculpates   Margaret  and  difcredits    itfelf. 
It  was  in   Ireland,    according  to   the  confeflion,    when 
Warbeck  appeared  at  Cork  drelTed  in  fome  filk  clothes  of 
his  matter,  that  he  was  firft  miftaken  for  a  Plantagenet, 
the  fon  of  Clarence  j  and  when  he  denied  it  on  oath, 
Water  formerly  the  mayor,  and  Poytron  an  Englifhman, 
repaired  to  him  privately,  maintained  that  he  was  a  na- 
tural fon  of  the  late  King  Richard,  allured  him  of  adequate 
protection  and  fuccour,   and  advife  him  to  aflume  that 
character  without   being  intimidated  by  Henry's  power. 
"  And  fo,"  fays  the  confeflion,  "  againft  my  will  they 
"  forced  me  to  learn  Engliih,   and  taught  me  what  I 
"  mould  do  and  fay  •,  and  after  this  they  called  me  Duke 
"  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  King  Edward  IV.,  becaufe  King 
"  Richard's  baftard  fon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
«  England."     Thus  the  impofture,  concerted  in  Flanders 
with  fuch  artful  preparation,  by  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
difappears  from  the  canvas,  and  the  whole  refolves  into 
an  idle  tale  of  a  fervant  miftaken  by  the  Irifli  for  a  prince, 
(not   from  perfonal   refemblance,    but  becaufe   he  was 

65  His  information  has  alfo  been  attributed  to  Trion,  formerly 
Henry's  French  fecretary,  feduced  from  his  fervice,  and  difpatched 
with  Lucas  to  Warbeck  in  Ireland ;  but  a  Frenchman  retained  for  a 
period  as  a  clerk  by  Henry,  could  communicate  few  particulars,  and 
none  of  the  domeftic  or  fecret  tranfaclions  of  a  former  reign. 

drefled 
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drefled  in  his  mailer's  clothes,)  and  a  plan  for  dethroning 
the  King  of  England,  conflru&ed  on  fuch  a  miftake,  by 
the  mayor  of  Cork.  Such  abfurd  falfehood  demonflrates 
that  the  confeflion  was  either  extorted  by  torture,  or  fa- 
bricated after  the  execution  of  Warbeck.  It  was  unknown 
to  Fabian  and  Polydore  Virgil,  both  contemporaries66 ; 
but  hiftorians  of  a  fubfequent  period,  who  adopted  the 
narrative  of  the  latter,  with  fuch  deviations  as  their  pre- 
judice fuggefled,  have  fuperadded  to  thofe  indignities, 
and  to  that  difhonourable  death  to  which  Warbeck  was 
expofed,  a  public  confeflion  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
his  adventures  and  frauds,  read  aloud,  they  aflure  us,  firft 
when  he  was  fet  in  the  flocks  at  Cheapfide,  and  again 
before  his  execution  at  Tyburn.  That  the  confeflion  was 
fictitious,  is  certain  from  its  falfehood ;  for  Warbeck 
landed  in  Ireland,  not  to  be  trained  to  impofture,  but  to 
aflert  his  pretenfions,  and  to  folicit  afliftance  from  the 
potent  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Defmond6?.  That  it  was  fa- 
bricated by  Henry,  is  more  than  probable ;  but  to  what 
{hall  we  attribute  his  fuppreflion  of  Margaret's  {hare  in 
the  impofture  ?  Not  to  any  regard  for  Margaret,  whofe 
character  Warham,  his  ambafiador  in  Flanders,  had  loaded 
publicly  with  reproach  and  abufe68.  Henry,  to  render 

the 

"  Polydore  Virgil  was  fent  by  the  Pope  to  England  to  collet  the 
papal  tribute  about  the  year  1500,  and  continued  there  till  the  Re- 
formation commenced.  His  hiftory,  as  he  informs  us  in  a  dedication 
to  his  brother,  of  his  book  De  Inventoribus  Rerum,  was  begun  in 
1505  at  Henry's  requeft,  and  finiftied  in  twelve  years.  His  informa- 
tion was  certainly  derived  from  Henry ;  and  with  refpect  to  Warbeck's 
execution  in  1499,  muj^  De  genuine  :  but  he  either  knew  not,  or  re- 
garded the  confeflion  as  fpurious,  when  he  omits  it  in  his  account  of 
Warbeck's  being  fet  in  the  flocks,  and  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn; 
p.  608 — See  Fabian  alfo. 

67  His  letters  to  thefe  noblemen  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  extant 
in  Sir  James  Ware's  time. — Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland,  149  a. 

63  «  Dr.  Warham,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  oration,  a  little  rebuked 
"  the  lady  Margaret,  and  hit  her  on  the  thumbs,  faying,  that  flie  now 
«  in  her  old  age,  and  within  few  years,  had  produced  and  brought 
«  forth  two  deteftable  monfters,  that  is  to  fay,  Lambert  and  Perkin 
"  Warbeck ;  and  being  conceived  of  thefe  great  babes,  not  in  eight 

"or 
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the  impofture  probable,  had  circulated  a  ftory  which  he 
could  not  authenticate,  and  in  the  confeflion  which  he 
publilhed,  durft  not  affert.     The  accufation  of  Margaret 
would  have  rendered  a  proof  of  the  impofture  neceflary, 
and  might  have  provoked  her  to  publifli,  in  her  own  vin- 
dication, inconteftible  evidence  of  Warbeck's  identity  with 
the  Duke  of  York.     The  repugnance  between  the  con- 
feflion and  the  hiftorical  narrative,  (both  of  which  origin- 
ated with  Henry,)  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  impofiibility  of 
fupporting  either  ;  and  we  muft  conclude  that  Henry  was 
unable,  either  to  afcertain  the  pretended  birth  of  his  rival, 
or  to  remove  the  improbability  of  a  foreigner,  a  youth  of 
obfcure  condition,  afpiring  to  his  crown,  and  projecting 
to  dethrone  him,  by  afluming  the  character  of  a  prince 
deftroyed  in  his  early  youth,  whofe  name  was  almoft  for- 
gotten in  the  world.     His  fpies  were  certified,  it  is  faid, 
of  Warbeck's  parentage  by  "  many  honeft  perfons  in 
"  Tourney  ;"  but  that  teftimony  might  have  been  ob- 
tained by  his  ambafiador  in  a  more  unexceptionable  and 
public  manner,  when  Warbeck  was  expelled  by  his  in- 
fluence from  Flanders.     That  teftimony  was  neceflary  to 
vindicate  his  title ;  but  his  inability  to  produce  it,  affures 
us  that  he  had  made  no  real  difcovery  of  "Warbeck's  ori- 
gin, to  difprove  his  identity  with  the  Duke  of  York. 

Nor  is  their  identity  refuted  by  Henry's  pretended  dif- 
covery of  the  previous  murder  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It 
is  juftly  obferved69,  that  on  Henry's  acceflion,  when 

«  or  nine  months,  but  on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  month,  for 
«  both  thefe  were  at  the  leaft  fifteen  years  of  age  before  fhe  could  be 
«  brought  to  bed  of  them ;  and  when  they  were  newly  crept  out  of 
«  her  womb,  they  were  no  infants,  nor  fucking  children,  but  lufty 
«  younglings,  and  of  age  fufficient  to  bid  battle  to  kings."  Grafton, 
p.  901. — The  hiftorian  obferves,  that  although  Margaret  was  vexed 
at  being  hit  on  the  thumbs,  Perkin  was  more  difconcerted  at  the  de- 
tedlion  of  his  fraud  in  Warham's  oration.  Thus  Henry  accufed 
Margaret  publicly  of  a  fliare  in  the  impofture,  and  afterwards  re- 
trailed  the  accufation  in  the  confefiion  which  he  fabricated.  Can 
that  be  afcribed  to  decorum  ? 
69  Hiftorical  Doubts. 

Richard 
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Richard  and  his  numerous  adherents  were  attainted,  the 
pafiions  of  the  people,  inflamed  and  agitated,  fhould  have 
been  productive  of  an   immediate   inveftigation  of  the 
murder.     No   inquiry  was   inftituted   however,   not  till 
Henry  (as  Bacon  informs  us)  imprifoned,  on  Warbeck's 
appearance,  Dighton  and  Tyrell,  the  furviving  affaflins, 
and  obtaining  ample  confeflions  of  the  murder,  releafed 
the  one  "  who  fpake  beft  for  his  intereft,"  but  detained 
the  other,  whom  he  afterwards  beheaded  for  a  different 
crime.     The  purport,  according  to  Bacon,  of  thefe  con- 
feflions,  was  difcovered  only  by  public  report ;  for  Henry 
made  no  ufe  of  them  in  his  fubfequent  declarations.     Nor 
could  he,  for  the  confeflions  had  not  then  an  exiftence. 
Sir  James  Tyrell  at  that  time  enjoyed  his  confidence,  if 
not  his  efteem.     He  had  obtained  from  Henry  the  com- 
mand of  Guifnes ;  and  after  Warbeck's  appearance  and 
reception  at  Paris,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners 
to  conclude   the   treaty  of  Eftaples  with  the  French?0. 
He  was  not  imprifoned  till  ten  years  afterwards  j  when, 
on  Suffolk's  flight  in  1502,  he  was  accufed  of  treafon, 
attainted  and  beheaded.     His  confeflion  muft  be  poft- 
poned  to  that  period ;  as  More  informs  us,  that,  "  when 
"  in  the  Tower  for  treafon  committed  againft  Henry,  he 
(C  and  Dighton  confeffed  the  murder71."     Henry's   pre- 
vious meafures  to  afcertain  the  mutder,  originated  there- 
fore in  the  hiftorian's  invention  ;  and  as  TyrelPs  crime 
was  a  confederacy  with  Suffolk,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  a  rumoured  confeflion,  never  publifhed,  but  calculated 
to  afperfe  the  character,  and  vindicate  the  execution  of 
a  foldier  the  vi&im  of  a  tyrant's  fufpicions.     Warbeck's 
pretenfions  required  an.  immediate  proof  of  the  murder; 
but  no  difcovery  was  made>   nor  inquiry  inftituted,   till 

73  Hall,  p.  18.  55.     Rym.  Feed,  vol.xii.  p  48  r. 

71  Warbeck,  who  appeared  in  1491,  was  executed  in  1499-  Fa- 
bian mentions  Sir  James  TyrelPs  imprifonment  and  execution  on 
Suffolk's  account  in  150* ;  not  a  word  of  his  confefiion  or  imprifon- 
rnent  formerly. 

Warbeck's 
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Warbeck's  death  ;  when  a  confeffion,  certainly  fictitious, 
"was  faftened  on  a  perfon  already  condemned  for  a  dif- 
ferent crime. 

Admitting  then  that  Henry  attempted  neither  to  dif- 
cover  the  murder,  nor  to  eftablifh  the  pretended  obfcurity 
of  Warbeck's  origin,  that  his  competitor's  pretenfions 
derive  additional  confirmation  from  his  failure,  there  was 
another  more  obvious  detection  of  which  the  impofture 
was  fufceptible,  an  abfolute  criterion  to  determine  its 
truth.  Perfonal  identity,  at  different  periods,  derives  its 
fole  proof  from  the  opinion  of  friends,  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  kindred ;  and  Margaret's  atteftation  of  her 
nephew's  identity  might  have  been  counteracted,  if 
falfe,  by  the  more  authoritative  declarations  of  nearer 
relatives.  The  mother  muft  have  remembered  her  fon, 
and  the  fitters  their  brother,  whom  they  had  formerly  en- 
deavoured to  preferve  in  fanctuary,  and  the  loft  object  of 
their  fond  regret,  no  lapfe  of  time  could  efface  from  their 
memory.  Manhood  might  expand,  but  it  could  not  ex- 
tirpate his  youthful  features  ;  or  if  thefe  were  altered,  a 
thoufand  incidents  flill  remained, — the  particulars  of  the 
night  in  which  they  took  refuge  in  fanctuary,  their  dif- 
treffes,  dangers,  and  mutual  endearments,  their  laft  fe- 
paration  and  folemn  farewel,  the  recollection  of  a  fitter's 
tears  and  a  mother's  bleffirig,  all  remained  to  determine 
his  filial  and  fraternal  claims.  The  declarations  of  the 
Queen-dowager,  of  the  Queen,  or  of  her  fitters,  would 
have  decided  his  character ;  and  their  denial  of  his  pre- 
tenfions would  have  difabufed  the  nation,  and  filenced 
for  ever  the  fceptical  voice  of  inquiry.  "  But  Warbeck 
"  never  was  confronted  with  them :  they  were  never 
"  afked,  Is  this  your  fon  ?  is  this  your  brother 72  ?" 
Their  verdict  admitted  of  no  appeal  ;  but  they  might 
have  recognifed  in  Warbeck,  the  youth  they  had  fondly 
cherifhed  in  fanctuary,  and  the  motions  of  nature  might 

v  Hiftorical  Doubts,  p.  85. 
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have  difregarded  the  feeble  injunctions  of  a  tyrant.     This 
was  an  obvious  mode  of  detection,  far  preferable  to  the 
reports  df  fpies,  or  a  fpurious  confeflion  ;  but  the  proof 
which  Henry  withheld  or  avoided,  operates  decidedly  in 
Warbeck's  favour,  whofe  identity,  thus  eftablifhed  by  the 
direct  or  prefumptive  evidence  of  his  nearefl  kindred,  is 
farther  attefled  by  his  father's  friends,  Stanley,  Fitzwalter, 
and  others,  who  finally  fealed  their  conviction  with  their 
blood.     Their  information,  it  is  true,  was  derivative,  not 
perfonal ;  yet  its  certainty  may  be  eftimated  by  the  con- 
vi£tion  it  excited,  fuch  as  expofed  their  lives  to  the  rigour, 
and  their  fortunes  to  the  rapacity,  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 
Their  teftimony  might  be  corroborated,  if  neceffary,  by 
that  of  different  contemporary  princes  5  nor  can  we  attri- 
bute to  a  fmooth  and  plaufible  tale  the  reception  Warbeck 
experienced  from  James  IV.,  or  believe  that,  without  cre- 
dentials or  proofs  of  his  birth,  he  obtained  the  cordial 
fupport  of  that  monarch,  and  a  princefs  his  near  relation 
in  marriage.     But  the  belief  and  declarations  of  friends 
and  kindred,  the  opinion  of  the  moil  refpe&able  perfon- 
ages  that  diftinguimed  the  period,  Henry's  inability  to 
difcover  the  murder,  or  detect  the  impofture,  conftitute 
fuch  evidence  as  can  only  be  impaired  or  confirmed  by 
thofe  probable,  or  oftenfible  motives,  with  which  Richard 
and   Henry  were   refpe&ively  actuated.     Acquitted   of 
treafon,  ufurpation,  and  treachery,  and  of  the  murders 
formerly  imputed  to  his  youth,  Richard's  character  af- 
fumes  a  milder  hue,  and  his  fuppofed  cruelty  to  Edward's, 
feems  irreconcileable  with  his  tendernefs  to  Clarence's 
iflue,  as  his  acceflion,  founded  on  the  incapacity  of  both, 
rendered  either  equally  formidable ;  and  the  attainder  of 
the  one  might  have  been  reverfed  as  eafily,  as  the  illegiti- 
macy of  the  other  had  been  declared  by  parliament.     No 
adequate  motive  could  ftimulate  to  a  murder  which  nei- 
ther ftrengthened  his  title,    nor  during  Warwick's  fur- 
vivance,  encreafed  his  fecurity  j  and  the  conclufion  dedu- 

cible 
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cible  from  the  difappearance  of  his  nephews,  and  the 
report  of  their  murder,  is  removed  by  the  fubfequent 
report  of  their  exiflence,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the 
youngeft,  whofe  identity,  which  his  friends  and  kindred 
attefled,  his  implacable  enemy  was  unable  to  difcredit. 
Henry's  apprehenfions  of  their  appearance,  are  difcovered 
by  his  fevere  and  unmerited  treatment  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  his  prefervation  of  Lambert  as  a  remedy  againft 
future  enchantments  of  a  fimilar  nature,  his  regret  that 
Lincoln's  death  intercepted  the  knowledge  of  the  bottom  of 
his  danger  v\  and  his  fyftematical  depreflion  of  theYorkifts 
muft  be  attributed,  after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  not 
to  a  foolifh  and  incurable  prejudice,  but  to  a  perfuafion 
that  the  exiftence  of  one  of  their  princes  rendered  it  dan- 
gerous to  entruft  them  with  power.  But  the  reafon 
afligned  by  Henry  for  the  execution  of  Warwick,  vacuatrt 
domum  fcelejlis  nuptiis  facer  e>  difclofes  his  fecret  conviction 
of  Warbeck's  defcent  from  the  houfe  of  York.  At  the 
inftigation  of  Ferdinand,  who  refufed  his  daughter  while 
the  male  line  of  Plantagenet  exifled,  Warwick  was  re- 
moved as  an  obftruclion  to  Prince  Arthur's  approaching 
marriage lv.  His  confpiracy  with  Warbeck  was  therefore 
^fictitious,  or  rather,  as  was  underftood  at  the  period,  a 
fnare  prepared  for  their  mutual  deftruction  ;  but  as  War- 
beck,  if  an  importer,  was  no  obftacle  to  Arthur's  nup- 
tials, Henry,  whofe  policy  fpared  Lambert,  {looped  con-  . 
feffedly  to  a  deteftable  artifice,  in  order  to  terminate  his 
own  or  Ferdinand's  fears,  by  the  extinction  of  the  two 
furviving  princes  of  the  race  of  Plantagenet. 

That  Perkin  Warbeck  was  a  genuine  Plantagenet,  that 
Richard  was  no  ufurper,  nor  a  tyrant  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  his  kinfmen,  are  conclufions  of  which  the  recep- 
tion can  only  be  obftructed  by  the  difficulty  of  difcarding 
our  ancient  hiftorians.  Their  credit,  however,  is  now 
diminifhed  ;  more  information  is  traced  to  Morton,  than 

7i  Bacon.  74  Ibid. 
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whom  there  was  none  more  interefled  in  traducing  his 
recent,  deferted  fovereign;  Polydore  Virgil,  a  courtly 
writer,  compofed  his  hiftory  at  Henry's  requeft  j  and 
when  fucceeding  chroniclers  tranfcribed  the  one,  and  im- 
proved on  the  other,  we  may  be  allured  that,  during  the 
Tudor  dynafty,  literature  pofiefled  no  curiofity  to  examine, 
nor  fpirit  to  vindicate,  an  obfcure  and  dangerous  hiftorical 
truth.  Would  hiftorians,  afraid  to  intimate  the  defect 
inherent  in  Henry's  title,  exprefs  the  flighteft  recognition 
of  his  rivals,  or  fuggeft  a  marriage  that  rendered  himfelf 
an  ufurper,  his  wife  a  baftard,  and  the  royal  iflue  of 
England's  rofes,  doubly  illegitimate,  destitute  of  every 
hereditary  or  legal  claim 7S  ?  Would  hiftorians,  whofe 
rancour  has  branded  Richard  with  every  perfonal  de- 
formity and  moral  turpitude,  transfer  to  Henry  the  impu- 
tation of  murdering,  in  Warbeck,  the  true  Plantagenet,  to 
fecure  an  equivocal  right  to  the  crown  ?  The  fame 
caufes  operated  after  the  acceffion  of  the  Stuarts,  whofe 
divine  or  hereditary  right,  derived  from  Henry's  daughter, 
would  have  been  impaired  by  whatever  tended  to  Richard's 
vindication ;  and  Buck,  the  firft  who  aflerted  his  inno- 
cence, felt  the  neceflity  of  procuring  a  new  title  for 
the  reigning  family,  in  the  defcent  of  James  from  the 
Saxon  monarch ?6.  Bacon's  hiftory  might  have  been 
compofed  from  materials  that  are  now  loft  ;  an  apologe- 
tical  hiftory,  calculated  to  eftablifh  his  matter's  defpotical 
principles,  and  difplay  their  milder  exercife,  by  the  fe- 
vere  precedent  of  a  former  reign  ;  but  when  the  hiftorian 
records  as  real  what  he  conceived  requifite,  who  can  dif- 
criminate  fa<5ts  from  the  produce  of  invention  ?  The 
inquifition  concerning  the  murder  of  the  princes,  however 

75  «  A  baftard  branch  of  Lancafter,  matched  with  a  baftard  of 
"  York,  were  obtruded  on  the  nation  as  the  right  heirs  of  the  crown  j 
"  and  as  far  as  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  they  were  fo."— - 
Hiftoric  Doubts,  p.  40. 

76 '  From  Margaret,  Edgar  Atheling's  Cfter,  married  to  Malcolm 
Canmore. 
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requifite,  was  not  inftituted ;  and  Warbeck's  manifefto 
was  perverted,  either  capricicmfly,  or  to  countenance  the 
purport  of  a  wretched  fpeech.  That  manifefto  contains 
no  explanation  of  his  efcape  from  the  Tower,  nor  was  it 
prudent  to  expofe  his  feciret  deliverers  to  Henry's  refent- 
ment ;  but  his  fuppofed  oration  to  the  Scottifli  court  (a 
fiction  of  Grafton's,  embellifhed  by  Bacon)  will  not  per- 
fuade  us  that  the  fmooth  and  likely  tale  of  his  deliverance 
was  abfurd  and  improbable ;  that  his  life,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  fpared  by  the  companion,  and  his 
efcape  effected  by  the  connivance  and  aid,  of  his  brother's 
murderers 77.  But  to  thofe  who,  in  eftimating  the  voice 
of  hiftory,  take  no  computation  of  the  character  of  hif- 
torians,  timid  or  venal,  fubfervient  to  the  times,  or  obfe- 
quious  to  power,  let  me  fuggeft  an  illuftration  that  may 
render  the  prefent  differtation  not  entirely  barren  of  moral 
inftru&ion.  The  fate  of  Richard's  nephews,  and  the 
participation  of  the  Scottifh  Mary  in  her  hufband's  mur- 
der, conftitute  two  problematical  queftions  in  Britifh  ftory, 
exemplified  in  the  recent  annals  of  Europe,  by  crimes  of 
a  more  unequivocal  and  deteflable  die.  Richard  died 
like  a  foldier,  but  his  memory  has  been  perfecuted  with 
unmerited  hatred ;  and  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Mary,  expelled  from  her  throne  and  paternal  kingdom, 
bewailed  her  misfortunes  in  a  long  captivity,  and  expiated 
her  imputed  guilt  with  her  blood.  The  prefent  genera- 
tion has  beheld  a  princefs  murder  her  hufband  and  ufurp 
his  throne,  and  with  defpotic  impunity  rule  an  empire  to 
which  me  was  an  alien.  We  have  feen  ufurpation  recog- 
nized as  legal,  parricide  and  regicide  approved  as  glorious, 
by  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who,  inftead  of  confederating 
to  vindicate  fovereignty  thus  outraged,  folicit  her  alliance, 

77  A  fmooth  and  likely  tale  indeed!  It  is  obfervable.  that  the  pro* 
clamation,  the  only  genuine  evidence  derived  from  Warbeck  of  his 
pretenfions  or  character,  neither  gives  countenance  to  the  abfurdity 
fuppofed  to  attend  his  efcape,  nor  accufes  Richard  of  a  firigle  crime : 
yet  Bacon  has  given  it  fuch  an  implied  meaning. 
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and  fue  for  her  friendmip  ;  by  thofe  monarchs,  who,  if  a 
gajlant  nation,  re-afierting  its  freedom,  interpofe  an  in- 
termediate power  between  the  prince  and  his  people,  are 
alarmed  for  their  own  indefeafible  fupremacy,  and  eager, 
by  the  confpiracy  of  their  flagitious  arms,  to  reduce  that 
ftate  to  its  prifline  fervitude.  Two  obfervations  are  de- 
ducible  from  an  example,  the  drfhonour,  not  the  detefta- 
tion,  of  Europe :  The  one  is,  that  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  the  human  fpecies  are,  in  different  periods,  nearly 
balanced ;  that  if  three  centuries  of  progreflive  refinement 
have  improved  the  manners  and  repreffed  the  vices,  they 
have  alfo  debafed  and  degraded  the  virtues  of  the 
moderns  ;  fupplanted  that  indignation  which  purfued  the 
fuppofed  guilt  of  a  Richard  and  a  Mary,  and  inftrufted 
nations,  at  lead  their  rulers,  to  fympathize  with  the 
fuccefsful  crimes  of  a  female  ufurper,  not  to  commiferate 
the  wrongs  of  her  murdered  hufband.  The  other  ob- 
fervation  is,  that  under  her  defpotifm  his  fate  will  be 
converted  by  the  difcreet  hiftorian  into  a  natural  demife  ; 
and  if  her  fucceflbrs  are  interefted  in  her  meretricious 
virtues,  the  falfehood  will  be  propagated  by  future  hifto- 
rians,  till  the  time  arrive  when  the  crime  itfelf  fhalj 
become  problematical,  and  the  inquirer,  who  reads  in 
foreign  authors  the  deceaft  of  the  prince,  will  not  credit 
the  imputation  of  a  murder,  of  which  the  annals  of  his 
country  contain  no  trace.  But  when  the  juft  imputation 
of  fuch  atrocity  is,  in  this  enlightened  period,  fupprefled 
by  power,  or  averted,  even  among  foreigners78,  by  its 
fplendor,  who  will  tell  me  that,  during  five  reigns,  and  a 
long  century,  of  Tudor  domination,  hiftorians  would 
venture,  by  the  fuggeftion  of  Richard's  title,  to  pronounce 
his  fucceflbrs  a  race  of  ufurpers,  or  by  a  furmife  of  his 
innocence,  to  eftablifh  their  right  on  the  murder  of  his 

?a  See  in  Coxe'a  Travels  (but  I  forget  the  paflage,  the  perfonage, 
the  period  of  time,  or  the  particular  region,)  a  curious  inftance  of 
fuch  a  dteeafc* 
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nephew,  the  Duke  of  York  ?  The  Stuarts  are  accufed, 
and  perhaps  with  truth,  of  obliterating  the  evidence  of 
Mary's  guilt ;  and  it  is  not  prefumable  that  a  document 
of  Richard's  innocence,  or  his  nephew's  exiftence,  would 
furvive  the  fuppreflion  of  the  monafteries,  and  efcape  the 
deftru&ive  vigilance  of  either  Henry.  But  whether  the 
folicitude  of  Mary's  defcendants  has  redeemed  her  inno- 
cence, Richard's  muft  be  recognized,  when  of  numerous 
accufations,  no  crime  has  been  fubftantiated  by  a  race  of 
fovereigns  hoftile  to  his  memory,  nor  fcrupulous  either  in 
the  abufe  of  power,  or  the  perverfion  of  truth. 
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NUMBER   IV. 

[Ex  original!  in  Bibl.  Thomse  Aftlei,  arm.] 

Recepta  Scaccarij.  DECLARACIO  fa6t.  metuendif- 
iimo  domino  noftro  regi  mine 
Henrico  Oftavo  per  Johan- 
nem  Cutte  militem  fubthef. 
Anglic  lam  de  feodis  &  an- 
mutatibus  diverfarum  per- 
fonarum  folut.  ad  receptam 
Scaccarij  illuftriffimi  princi- 
pis  famofe  memorie  domini 
Henrici  nuper  regis  Anglie 
Septimi  quam  de  omnibus  & 
lingulis  denariorum  fummis 
pro  quibufcumque  alijs  caufis 
per  mandatum  di6li  nuper 
regis  ad  receptam  predictam 
folut.  &affignat.pro  uno  anno 
integro  finit.  ad  feflum  fancti 
Michaelis  Archangeli  anno 
regni  fereniflime  majeflatis 
predict,  nuper  regis  2410.  ut 
in  confequentibus  particulis 
plenius  apparent ;  videlicet, 

Tempore  nuper  regis  Henrici  Septimi. 

Dominis,  militibus,  armigeris,  &  diverils  alijs 
perfonis. 

TOHANNIcomitiOxon.  conftabular.  Tur-       £.  s.  d. 

**    ris  regis  London,  de  feed,  fuo,  per  annum     100  o     o 

Willelmo  dbmina  Conyers  —  De  hereditate 

fua,  per  annum           -                                      20  o     o 

Thome  domino  Dacre — Locumtenent.  Weft- 
march,  verfus  Scociam, v  per  annum                153  6     8 

Thome  domino  Darcy  —  Locumtenent.  Eft- 
march,  verfus  Sociam,  per  annum       -          114  13     4 

Edwardo 
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£•     /•    d. 

Edwardo  Ratcliff  mil.  1  Locumtenent.     Mi- 
&  >      dlemarch.   verfus 

Rogero  Fenwyk ''arm.  3      Scociam  per  annum   114   13     4 
Jacobo  Strangwais  mil. — De  hereditate    fua, 

per  annum  20     o     o 

Thome  Lovell    mil.  —  Cuftod.    caftri  regis 

Nott.  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  26    13     4 

Thome  Brandon    mil.  —  De  annuitate    fua, 

per  annum  -         40     o     o 

Edwardo    Darell  mil.  —  De  annuitate    fua, 

per  annum  *         20     o     o 

Edwardo  Wyngefeld    mil.  —  De    annuitate 

fua,  per  annum  40     o     o 

Willelmo  Vampage  mil.  — De  annuitate   fua, 

per  annum  33     6     8 

Rowlando  Vylevile  mil. —  De  annuitate  fua,  , 

per  annum  20     o     o 

Johanni    Carewe    mil.—  De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  53     6     g 

Matheo  Baker  arm.  —  De  annuitate  fua,   per 

annum  33     68 

Antonio  Fetyplace  arm.  —  De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  33     6     8 

Thome  Parre  arm. — .De  annuitate  fua,   per 

annum  -  33     6     8 

Ricardo  Haftyngs  arm.  — De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  33     6     8' 

Edmundo  Duddely  arm.  —  De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  -  -  66  13     4 

Henrico  Wyatte  arm.  —  Clerico  jocalium  do- 
mini  regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum          13     6     8 
Petro  Shampayn  arm.  —  De  annuitate   fua, 

per  annum  -  -  2000 

Roberto  Knollys  arm.  —  De   annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  -  1368 

Thome    Neville    arm. — De  annuitate   fua, 

per  annum  -  20     o     o 

Johanni  Heron  —  Rangeatori  regis  infra  fo- 
re ftam  de  Waltham,  per  annum  926 
HugoniDenys  —  VirgeBajulo  infra  caftrum 

regis  de  Wyndefore,  per  annum  1 8     5     o 

c  G  4  Johanni 
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£.    ,.   d. 

Johanni  de  Roye — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.    26   13     4 

Edwardo  Chefeman  —  Coferario  hofpicij  regis 

de  appun&uac.  per  annum  -       300     o     o 

Andree   Wyndefore   mil.  — » Clerico    magne 

garderobe  regis  de  appun£tuac.  per  annum  300     o     o 

Johanni  Meawtys  —  Secretario  domini  regis 
in  lingua  Gallica,  de  annuitate  fua,  per 
annum  40  o  o 

Roberto    Rydon  —  Clerico    confilij    domini 

regis  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum        -         26  13     4 

Ricardo  Dycons  —  Cuftod.  Brun.  domini 
regis  in  communi  banco,  de  annuitate  fua, 
per  annum  613  4 

Willelmo  Smyth — Cuftod.  f  corum  &al.  har- 
nec.  regis  infra  Turrim  London,  de  annui- 
tate fua,  per  annum  j  8  5  o 

Roberto  Hafilrigge — Cuftod.  garderobe  regis 
infra  palacium  Weftm.  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
annum  12  3  4 

Petro  Narbone  —  Barbitonfori  domini  regis, 

de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  13     6     8 

RicardoGybfon&  alijsluforibus  domini  regis. 

—  De  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  13     68 

Henrico  Glafebury  &  alijs  miniftrallis  domi- 
ni regis —  De  annuitate  fua,  per  annnm  53  6  8 

Garcionibus  &  pagettis  camere  domini  regis 
de  reg.  inter  fe  erga  feftum  natalis  Do- 
mini annuatim  confuet.  per  annum  -  too  o  o 

Willelmo  Cornyftie  —  Magiftro  puerorum 
capelle  regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum, 
pro  excubicione  eorundem  puerorum  26  1 3  4 

Radulpho  Jenette  —  Cuftod.  le£torum  &  ar- 
mature domini  regis  infra  caftrum  de 
Wyndefore,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  13  13  9 

Ricardo  Gybfon  —  Portatori  magne  garde- 
robe  regis  in  civitate  London,  per  annum  6  I  8 

AntonioSpynell — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.      20     o     o 

Johanni  de  Pounde  —  Armurario    regis    de 

annuitate  fua,  per  annum  ^         -         20     o     o 

Ricardo  Smyth  —  Cuftod.  gardini  regis  infra 

Turrim  London,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum        926 

Thome 
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£.    s.     d. 

Thome  Holden  —  Cuftod.  hofpicij  regalis  in- 
fra pallacium  Weftm.  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
annum  6  i  8 

Radulpho  Pontiewe  —  Brigandario  regis,  de 

nnnuitate  fua,  per  annum  10  o  o 

Cornelio  Vandeftrete  —  Arefmaker,  de  feodo 

fuo,  per  annum  -  -  1850 

Henrico  Wyndefore — De  annuitate  fua,  per 

annum  -  500 

Johanni  Turftan  —  Magiftro  barge  domini 

regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  i  j  8  6\ 

Eidem  Johanni  —  Pro  vadijs  20  hominum  ad 
ferviend  domino  regi  in  barga  fua,  per 
annum  -  -  20  o  o 

Fredefwide  Pullenham  —  De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  -  -  -  500 


Summa  hujus  tituli,    £2,111    15     2f 

Heraldis  &  purfevandis  domini  regis. 

Thome  Bevolte,  al.  Clarenceux  herald,  de 

annuitate  fua,  per  annum  -  20  o  e 

Johanni  Young,  al.  Norrey  herald,  de  annui- 
tate fua,  per  annum  20  o  • 

Johanni  Pounde,  al.  Somerfett.  herald,  de 

annuitate  fua,  per  annum  13  6  8 

Johanni  Joynor,  al.  Rychemounde  herald, 

de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  -  13  6  8 

Laurencio  de  la  Gatta,  al.  Rougecrox  pur- 

fevand,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  10  o  o 

Radulpho  Lagoo,  al.  Blewmantell  purfevand, 

de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  10  o  o 

Summa  hujus  titmli,  ^  86   13     4 


Diverfis  perfonis  ecclefiafticis. 
Magiftro  Jofii  Yong — Cuftod.  rotulorum  can- 
cellarie  regis,  de  feo- 
do fuo,  per  annum       31     8     2 
Magiftro 
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-£•    '•   <!- 
Magiftro  Johi  Yong — Decano  capelle  domini 

regis  pro  oblacioni- 
bus  ipfius  domini 
regis  debit'  in  die 
paffaven,  per  annum  33  6  8 

Willelmo  Malham  —  Clerico  parve  bage  can- 
cellar,  domini  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  i  o  o  o 

Fratribus  minoribus  Oxon.  —  De  annuitate 

fua,  per  annum  -         3368 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  Cantebrig.  —  De  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  annum  16 ,13  4 

Fratribus  minoribus  Cantebrig.  —  De  annui- 
tate fua,  per  annum  16  13  4 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  in  civitate  London. 

—  De  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  2000 

Fratribus  &  fororibus  fan£le  Katherine  juxta 
Turrim  London.  -^  De  annuitate  fua,  per 
annum  -  3  13  4 

Abbatj  monafterij  de  Stratford  —  De  annui- 
tate fua,  per  annum  500 

Willelmo    Gyddyng  —  Clerico     rectori     de 

Ayfshe,  de  annuitate  -fua,  per  annum  500 

Ricardo  Surbande  —  Clerico  reftori  capelle 
regis  infra  Turrim  London,  de  annuitate 
fua,  per  annum  6  1 3  4 

Infirmis  leprofis  fan£H  Egidij  London,  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  annum  300 

Puero  epifcopo  fan£H  Nicholai  infra  capeliam 

fancli  Stephani,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.          i     o     o 

Summa  hujus  tituli,     /.'i85   13   10 


Servientibus  domini  regis  ad  arma. 

Gilberto  Mawdefley  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  1 2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum  18  5/0 

Thome  Twyfday — .De  feodo  fuo,  ad  iad. 

per  diem,  per  annum  1 8  5  o 

Hugoni  Cholmeley — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  i2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum  -  1850 

Willelmo 
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£- 

s. 

d. 

Willelmo  Butteler  —  De  feodo  fuo,  -ad  1  2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum 

18 

5 

0 

Jacobo  Conyers  —  De  feodo  fuo,    ad    I2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum 

18 

5 

o 

Leonello  Crafford  —  -  De  feodo  fuo,  >  ad  1  2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum 

18 

5 

o 

Mauricio  Butteler  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  i2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum 

18 

-5 

o 

Willelmo  More  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d.per 

diem,  per  annum 

1  8 

5 

o 

Johanni  Harper  —  De  feodo  fuo,    ad    i2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum 

18 

S 

0 

Roberto  Wafshyngton  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad 

i  ad.  per  diem,  per  annum 

18 

5 

0 

Edwardo  Gryffith  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum 

18 

S 

o  " 

Summa  hujus  tituli,     ^£200 

'5 

0 

Vale6lis  de  corona  domini  regis. 

Johanni  Watty  s  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6~d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Henrico  Strete  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Willelmo  Aimer  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Olivero  Tumor  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.   per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Ricardo  Davye  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Ricardo  Evan  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Johanni  Jeffron  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Roberto  Walker  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Johanni  Amyas  <  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9 

2 

6 

Johanni  Brereton  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum 

9     2 

6 

Johanni 
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£.  s.  d. 
Johanni  Forde  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  926 

Petro  Wratton  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  .  926 

Johanni  Whytyngton —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  annum  -  -926 

Henrico  Hopkyns — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  926 

Edmundo  Huntewade  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Ricardo  Smyth  — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  926 

Johanni  Aimer— ^De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  926 

Summa  hujus  tituli,     £155     2     6 


Clerico,  vale6to,  &  vibrellatoribus  ordinac.  do- 
mini  regis. 
Willelmo  Archebald  —  Clerico  ordinacionum 

domini  regis,    de  feodo   fuo,    ad  8d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  12     3     4 

Ricardo  Smythe  —  Valetto  ordinacionum  re- 
gis, de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.       92     6 
Thome  Greves  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Ricardo  Fawconer  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Eidem  Ricardo  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  pro  vadijs  unius  hominis       926 
Rogero  Anglois  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Roberto  Fyfsher — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Blafio  Billarde  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum.  926 

Winardo  Godfrey  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  -        926 

Willelmo  Ivee  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Henrico 
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£•     '•   <?• 

HenricoCromer — Vibrellatori, de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Pais  Reynold  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Euelmo  Lucryand  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  926 

Johanni  Wyftowe  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum         -  926 

Summa  hujus  tituli,    ^130   15   10 

Thefaurario  Anglie,  baronibus  ac  alijs  officiarijs 
&  miniftris  de  Scaccario  domini  regis. 

Thome  duci  NorfF.  —  Domino  thefaurario 

Anglie,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  -     365     o     o 

Willelmo  Hody  milit.  —  Capitali  baroni  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  100     o     o 

Bartho.  Wefteby — Secundar.  baroni  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  46  13  4 

Willelmo  Bollyng.  — Tercio  baroni  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  46  13     4 

Johanni  Aleyn  —  410  baroni  in  Scaccario, 

de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  46  13     4 

Thome  Lovell  milit.  —  Cancellar.  regis  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  2613     4 

Roberto  Blagge  —  Remem.  ex  parte  regis  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum         -     55   17     4 

Edmundo  Denny  —  Remem.  ex  parte  the- 
faur.  regis  in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
annum  64  2  6 

Thome  Darnalle  —  Clerico  magni  rotuli  in 

Sacccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  47   19     7 

Riegnaldo  Fillole  —  Contra  rotulatori  magni 

rotuli  inSacccario,de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum       13   14     7 

Quinque  auditoribus  in  Scaccario,  cuilibet 

eorum  ad  lol.  per  annum,  in  toto  per  ann.       50     o     o 

Edmundo  Wylley  —  Oppofitori  forinfeco  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  16  13     4 

Willelmo  Atwode  —  Clerico  extra&arum  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  35     o     o 

Roberto 
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£• 

Roberto  Briftolle  —  Clerico  ad  placita  in 
Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  5 

Ricardo  Blacwall  —  Marefcallo  in  Scaccario, 
de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  5 

Thome  Sacheverell  —  Summonitori  in  Scac- 

cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  4 

Willelmo  Fermer  —  Clerico  ad  tall,  jurigend. 

in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  5 

Johanni  Newporte  —  Alteri.  clerico  ad  tall. 
jungencL  in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
annum  5 

~)  Clericis    fecundar.     ex 

T  ,  •  Tv/r  •  o  '  parte  remem.  regis  in. 
JohanmMajer&l  gcaccari  de  feodis 
Johanni  Copwood  [  fuig  cumbet  eorum> 

J       ad  4!.  per  annum  8 

T  u  •  r«  a  -11  1  Clericis  fecundarijs  ex 
Johann.  Caftell  I  par{e  rgm  ^  g 

f 

J 

Clericis  fecundar.  fub 


Johanni  Dodde         dls/uis  inter    fe> 

annum 


clerico  magni  rotuli 
in  Scaccario  cuilibet 
,  ad  5!.  per 


eorum 


Thome  Caundifshe 

& 
Johanni  Pette 

ann.  in  toto  inter  fe       10 
Hoftiario  de  Scaccario  —  Pro  brevibus  regis 
portanet.  ad  diverf.  loca  Anglie,  pro  feodis 
dietis  fuis,  ac  pro  cera  &  alijs  neceflarijs 
per  ipfos  empt.  &  provif.  per  annum  32   14     c| 


Summa  hujus  tituli,  £979   14 


Camerarijs,  fubthefaurarijs,  &  alijs  officiarijs  & 

miniftris  de  recepta  Scaccarij  regis. 
Sampfoni  Norton  mil.  —  Unicamerar.recepte 

Scaccarij  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  52     3     4 

Johanni  Cutte  mil.  —  Subthef.  Anglie,    de. 

feodo  fuo,  per  annum  173     6     8 

Johanni  Daunce  —  Uni   numeratorum   re- 

cepte,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  31    13     4 

Johanni 
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£.    s.  '  d.. 
Johanni  Hafilwode  —  Alter!  numeratorum 

recepte,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  3  r    1  3     4 

Johanni  Lewis  —  De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  28  6  8 
Roberto  Blacwall  —  De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  1710  o 
Johanni  Milletti  —  De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  10  o  o 
Hugoni  Nayler  —  De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  10  o  o 
Ricardo  Barley  —  De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  600 
Thome  Goldeiburgh  —  •  De  feodo  fuo,  per 

annum  600 

Hugoni  Denys  —  Hoftiar..  de  receptis  pro 
feodis  dietis  fuis,  cera,  &  alijs  neceflarijs 
per  ipfum  empt.  &  provif.  per  annum  26  4  ol 

Henrico  Pemberton  —  De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.      500 
Willelmo  Gilbert  —  Portatori  bage  cum  ro- 
tulis  &  alijs  memorandis,  de  feodo  fuo, 
per  annum  -  -  668 

Eidem  Willelmo  —  Super  provifione  perga- 
meni  pro  officio  thef.  &  camerar.  per 
annum  -  400 

Quatuor  nuncijs  de  recepta  —  Pro  vadijs  cu- 
juflibet  eorum,  ad  4  Id.  per  diem  inter  fe, 
in  toto  per  annum  27  7  6 

Summa  hujus  tituli,   £435   n    6£ 


Summa  totalis  de  omnibus  &  fin- 

gulis  feodis  &  annuitatibus   fu- 

pradi£Hs  folutis    ad    receptam 

Scaccarij     illuilriffimi     domini 

Henrici  nuper  regis  Anglic  fep- 

timi,  pro  uno  anno  integro  finito 

ad  feftum  fandli  Michaelis  Ar- 

changeli    anno    2410    predi&i 

nuper  regis  ^4>286     i     6\ 

Totalis  foluc.  in  promptis  denarijs  & 
aflignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam  pre- 
diclam  per  mandatum  di£ti  illuf- 
triflimi  nuper  regis  fuper  expenfis 
hofpicij  fui  per  tempus  prediftum  12,759  9  II 
Totalis  foluc.  in  promptis  denarijs  & 
aflign.  talijs  ad  receptam  predi&am 
per  mandatum  di&i  illuftriflimi 

nuper 
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nuper  regis  fuper  cxpenfis  &  pro- 
vifione  garderobe  fue  per  tempus 
fupradi&um 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 

prediftam  per  mandatum  di£H  il- 

luftriflimi  nuper  regis  pro  expenfis 

ambafTatorum  per    tempus    pre- 

di£tum          -  -  2,000     o     o 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 

.predi&am  per  mandatum  di£H  il- 

luftriffimi  nuper  regis  pro  manute- 

nencia  &  falva  cuftodia  Efte   & 

Middlemarch.  verfusScociam  pro- 

expenfis  ducis  Ebor.  per  tempus 

prediftum  1,000     o     o 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 

predi&am    per    mandatum   di£H 

illuftriffimi    nuper    regis    &   per 

eundem  nuper  regem  racione  di- 

verf.  forisfa&ur.   fervientibus  fuis 

dat   nomine  regardi  per   tempus 

predi&um  403     6     8 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 

prediclam  per  mandatum  dicli  il- 

luftriffimi nuper  regis  pro  expenfis 

operacionum  fuarum  per  tempus 

fupradiidlum  333     6     8 

Summa  totalis  omnium  &  fm- 

gulorum  folucionum  &  affig- 

nacionum  predicl:.  per  illuf- 

triffimum  principem  famofe  ' 

memorie  dominum  Henricum 

nuper  regem   Anglie  Septi- 

mum  pro  diverfis  &  fepara- 

libus  caufis  diverfis  perfonis 

cone,  a  fefto  fan£fci  Michis 

Archangeli  anno  regniegregie 

fue    majeftatis    2310    ufque 

feftum  fancl:i  Michis  Archi. 

proxime     fequentem     anno 

2410.    ejufdem  nuper  regis 

pro  uno  anno  integro    -    £22,498     4     8£ 
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NUMBER  V. 

Extratis  from  a  MS.  Book  in  the  Remem- 
brancer's Office,  almojl  every  Page  Jigned  by 
K.  Henry  VII. 

1 3th  Hen.  VII. 

TTEM,  to  a  woman  for  three  apples,   t2d. 
-•*  Item,  for  two  pair  of  bellows,   lod. 
Item,  for  the  King's  lofle  at  tenis,   iad. 
Item,  for  lofle  of  balls  there,  3d. 

N.  B.  The  King's   Sunday's  offering  feems 

conftantly  to  have  been,  6s.  8d. 
To  the  preacher  of  the  day,  2os. 
Item,  for  three  fackbuthes  wages,  6  li. 
Item,  for  three  ftryngmynftrels  wages,  5  li. 
Item,  for  offering  St.  George's  day,  305. 
John  Send,  nonick  Rebeck,  405.  per  month. 
Item,  for  the  feryboate  of  Rochefter,  535.  4d. 

i4thHen.VII. 
Item,  a  rewarde  given  for  apples  by  Thomas 

Foteman  homeward,  2od. 
Item,  to  a  ftrange  taberer,  in  reward,  66s.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  ftrange  tumbler,  in  reward,  2os. 
Item,  for  heling  of  a  feke  maid,  6s.  8d. — 
N.  B.  This  charge   occurs  frequently,    and 

was  perhaps  the  piece  of  gold  given  by 

the  King  in  touching  for  the  evil.  —  Q.  If 

there  was  any  fuch  piece  of  coin  ? 
aoth  July.  Item,  to  the  mayor  of  Rochefter  towards  th^e 

bridge  there,  i  oos. 
Item,  for  a  ftryngmynftrell  for  one  moneth's 

wages  of  Auguft  laft  patted,  153. 
Item,  for  finding  three  hares,  6s.  8 d.  —  N.  B. 

This  occurs  frequently. 
Item,  to  a  piper  at  Huntingdon,  28. 
Item,  for  apples  prefented  by  a  woman,  4d. 
Item,  for  breaking  of  hegges  at  Wifcombe,  2od. 
Item,  to  my  Lord  Prince's  organ-player  for  a  qrt. 

wages  ending  at  Michell.,  IDS. 
Item,  for  three  dozen  of  leder  gloves,  I2S* 
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Item,  to  the  yeoman  of  the  King's  chamber  for 
their  months  wages  of  November  laft 
pafled,  67!.  8s.  Set. 

Item,  for  the  wages  of  the  feke  yeomen,  6os. 

Item,  to  a  tumbuler  at  my  Lord  Bathe's,  2os. 

Item,  to  the  pleyers  of  London,  in  reward,  xos. 

Item,  to  the  tabouretts  and  a  tumbuler,  2os. 

Item,  to  my  Lord  Dudley's  fervant  for  bringing 
up  a  money-maker,  135.  4d. 

Item,  to  a  Scotch  fole,  in  reward,  135.  4d. 

Item,  to  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  for  a  horfe,  4!. 

Item,  for  another  horfe,  4!. 

Item,  for  a  third  horfe,  66s.  8d. 

Item,  to  a  Ducheman  for  a  cage,  4!. 

Item,  to  Mafter  Barnard  the  blind  poete,  loos. 

To  William  Eft  for  digging  of  the  conduyt  at 
Wodeftock,  p  lis.  20!. 

To  the  abbot  of  Reading  for  lede  bought  for 
Wodeftock,  i61. 

For  the  carriage  of  the  fame,  i8s. 

Item,  to  Jakes  Haute  for  the  conduyt  at  Wode- 
ftock upon  a  bill,  lol.  I2S.  icd. 

Item,  to  a  man  and  woman  for  ftrawburyes, 
8s.  4d. 

Item,  to  the  Bifhop  of  Bangor's  cheefes  at  Lan- 
tony,  6s.  8d.  —  N.  B.  This  frequently. 

Item,  for  a  woman  for  a  red  rofie,  2s. 

For  the  hyre  of  a  cart  from  London  to  Wode- 
ftock, i  os. 

Exkrafts  from  a  MS.  in  the  Remembrancer's 
Office. 

pthHen.VII. 
Item,  to  Robert  Forft  for  appaules  and  cakes, 

6s.  8d. 

Item,  to  Cart  for  writing  of  a  booke,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  one  that  prefented  two  cakes  and  a 

cheefe,  133.  4d. 
Item,   to  Sir  Robert  Curfon's  fervent  for  an 

horfe,  403. 
Item,  to  Danyell  riding  to  Shene  and  Thiftle-. 

worth,  as. 

Item, 
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Item,  for  a  pair  of  trufsling  cofres  boughte,  xos. 
roth  Dec.  Item,  to  a  fellow  with  a  berde,  a  fpye,  in  re- 
ward,   20S. 

Item,  to  two  monkes,  fpeyes,  in  reward,  405. 
Item,  payed  for  two  pleyes  in  the  hall,  263.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  King's  pleyers,  for  a  rewarde,  loos. 
Item,    to   him   that   brought   the  pnofticacon, 

6s.  8d. 

Item,  to  the  King  to  play  at  cardes,   loos. 
Item,  to  John  Ibye,  a  fpye,  in  reward,  135.  4d. 
Item,  to  one  who  brought  the  King   a  lyon, 

53s-  4d. 
Item,  to  a  fpye  that  dwelleth  in  the  weft  coun* 

trye,  2os. 
For   the  King   at   tables,  chefs,   glafles,    &c. 

565.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  players  that  begged  by  the  way, 

6s.  8d. 

Item,  to  a  littell  feloo  of  Shaftefburye,  2os. 
Item,  to  Pechie  the  fole,  in  rewarde,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  loft  to  my  Lord  Merging  atbuttes,  6s.  3d. 
Item,  to  Afshbyby  for  writing  of  a  boke,  35.  4d. 
8th  June.  Item,  to  Sir  Edward  Boroughe  which  the  King 

loft  at  buttes  with  his  croflebowe,  135.  4d. 
I  oth.  Item,  to  a  Spanyarde  that  played  the  fole,  405. 
2pth  July.  Item,  to  a  woman  that  broke  an  heggez  by  the 

way,   I2d. 

5th  Augst. Item,  to  Diego,  the  Spanifh  fole,  in  reward,  2os. 
2dOc~h>r.  Item,  to  the  fhippes  boates  that  brought   the 

King's  grace  to  and  fro  the  fliip  the  Swan, 

405. 
Item,  to  the  mariners  of  the  fame  Swan,  61. 

135.  4d. 
Item,   to  the  mynftrells  that  played  therein, 

133.  4d. 
Item,  to  Dego,  the  Spaynyihe  foole,  in  rewarde, 

6s.  8d. 

Item,  to  a  Scot,  an  efpye,  in  reward,  405. 
Item,   to  one  that  prefeated  the  King  with  a 

mule,  2os. 
Item,   to  one   that  bought  a  lamprey,  in  re 

ward,  45. 

M       2  Item, 
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Item,  to  Harry  Poyning,  the  King's  godfon,  in 

reward,  2os. 

Item,  to  the  fole  the  Duk  of  Lancaftre. 
Item,  to  finding  one  hare,  35.  40. 

25thMay.Item,  toPudefay  piper  in  the  bagpipes,  6s.  8d. 
N.  B.  The  feveral  items  are  not  following  each  other, 
but  copied  from  various  places  in  the  book. 

T.  ASTLE. 
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fe**  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volumes,  and  the  Figures 

to  the  Page. 


A. 

ABARIS,  the  Hyperborean  philofopher,  fabulous  account  of,  ii.  70,  71. 
Abbeys,  when  exempt  from  jurifdi&ion,  v.  335 — 337.  See  Mo- 
nafteries. 

Aberdeen,  college  founded  at,  xii.  253,  254. 

Academies.      See  Seminaries. 

Acca,  Bifhop  of  Hexham,  notice  of,  iv.  3  i . 

Aeon,  befieged  and  taken  by  Richard  I.,  v.  199,  200. 

Addrefs,  modes  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  318 — 320.  Of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Welfh,  and  Danes,  rude  and  unpolifhed,  343,  344. 

Adrian  IV.,  Pope,  grants  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  v.  337.  See  Break- 
fpear,  Nicholas. 

Adrian,  the  Emperor,  rampart  of,  between  South  Britain  and  Cale- 
donia, i.  80.  ii.  472,  473. 

Adultery,  how  punifhed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  iii.  420.  And  by 
the  ancient  Germans,  iv.  336. 

Mbuda,  iflands,  fingular  constitution  of,  i.  311,312. 

JElfric,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  homilies  of,  iii.  286,  287.  Canons 
of,  287 — 289,  290.  Death  of,  290. 

JEtius,  why  unable  to  aflift  the  Britons,  i.  130. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  ix.  46 — 52. 

Agricola,  Julius,  governor  of  Britain,  i.  62.  Campaigns  of,  againft 
the  Britons,  62 — 72.  Battle  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians, 
74.  Who  are  totally  defeated,  76.  Agricola  recalled,  77.  Forts 
creeled  by  him,  ii.  470,  471. 

Agriculture,  ftate  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  102,  103.  Manures 
ufed  by  them,  104.  Agricultural  implements  and  practices,  105,  106. 
Their  agriculture  improved  by  the  Romans,  106 — 108.  Gradual  pro- 
grefs  of,  no — 112.  State  of  agriculture  among  the  Britons  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  iv.  100 — 102.  Among  the  Englifh,  103 — 109* 
Practices  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  huibandmen,  109,  lie.  State  of  agri- 
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culture  in  England  from  1066.  to  1216.,  vi.  173,  174.  Improvements 
made  in  it  by  the  clergy,  174,175.  Implements  of  hufbandry,  175, 
176.  Operations  of  hufbandry,  176,  177.  State  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland  in  the  fame  period,  178.  Englifti  agriculture  not  materially 
improved  in  the  12th  and  I3th  centuries,  viii.  264.  Its  operations, 
however,  better  performed  than  in  former  periods,  267,  268.  Treatifea 
on,  written  in  Latin,  270,  27 1 .  Wretched  ftate  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  England  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  170,  171.  Changes  in  agriculture, 
171,  172.  Complaints  againft,  172,  173*  Wretched  ftate  of  agri- 
culture in  Scotland,  175,  176.  Exchanged  for  pafturage  in  the  i6th 
century,  xii.  258,  259.  Confequences  thereof,  260,  261.  General 
ftate  of  agriculture  in  England,  262.  And  in  Scotland,  264 — 266. 

\Atds,  on  what  occafions  paid,  in  feudal  times,  vi.  8. 

Aldan,   King  of  Scotland,  brief  account  of,  iii.  19,  20. 

Albany ',  Duke  of,    declared  Regent  of  Scotland,  ix.  293.     His    death 
and  character,  300,  301. 
*         ,  family  of,  deftru&ion  of,  by  James  I.  ix.  312. 

',  Alexander  Duke  of,  brother  to  James  II.,  efcapes  to  France^ 
ix.  385.  Marries  advantageoufly,  ib.  His  nefarious  treaties  with 
Edward  IV.  388,  389.  His  greatnefs,  393,394-  Infamous  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.  395 — 397.  Efcapes  into  England,  397.  Is  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Lochmaben,  399.  His  death,  400. 

,  John  Duke  of,  chofen  Regent  of  Scotland,  xi.  445.     Arrives 

there  from  France,  447.  Convenes  a  parliament,  448.  Executes  the 
laws,  449.  Is  deceived,  450,451.  A  confpiracy  againft  him,  451. 
Which  is  detected  and  fruftrated,  452,  453.  Rebellion  againft  him, 
453,454.  Truce,  455.  Animofity  of  the  Queen  Regent  againft 


him,  456.     His  propofitions,  457.     Executes  certain  offenders,  458. 
459.     His  precautions  againft  diforders,  460.     Fruf- 
trated, 462.      Diforders   in    confequence   of  his   abfence,  464 — 466. 


Arrives  in  Edinburgh,  467.  Breaks  the  Englifh  party,  468.  Is 
joined  by  the  Queen-dowager,  469.  Prepares  for  war  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh,  471,472.  Expedition  into  England,  473.  Goes  to  France  and 
returns  with  auxiliary  forces,  474.  Expedition  into  England,  475. 
Productive  of  no  advantages  to  Scotland,  476.  Leaves  Scotland, 
476,  477- 

Alchymy  much  ftudied  in  England  in  the  I3th  century,  viii.  203,  204. 
State  of,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  126 — 128. 

Alcuinus,  life  of,  iv.  33,  et  seq.     Letter  of,  to  Charlemagne,  36 — 40. 

Alderman,  or  Anglo-Saxon  earl,  power  and  privileges  of,  iii.  342,  343. 
Affefibrs  to,  345,  346. 

Aldhelm,  literary  life  and  character  of,  iv.  10— 12. 

Alexander  the  Fierce,  King  of  Scotland,  reign  and  character  of,  v.  116. 

Alexander  II.  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  v.  267 — 269.  Difputesbe, 
tween  him,  and  Thurftan  Archbifhop  of  York,  331.  And  with  Ead- 
merus,  Bimop  of  St.  Andrews,  331,  332.  A  benefa&or  to  the  church 
of  Scotland,  333,  334.  Concludes  peace  with  England,  vii.  57.  Difputes 
with  Henry  II.,  58.  A  quarrel  prevented,  ib.  Death  and  character,  59. 

Alexander  III.  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  vii.  59.  Marries  the  daughter 
of  Henry  III.,  60.  Civil  broils,  terminated  by  Henry's  interference, 

60, 
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6o>  61.  Vifits  the  Englifh  court,  62.  Broils  renewed  and  peace  re- 
ftored,  62,  63.  Defeats  the  Norwegian  invafion,  64.  Affifts  Henry 
III.  againft  his  revolted  barons,  64.  Weftern  ifles  ceded  to  him,  64. 
Great  tranquillity  of  his  reign,  65.  Marries  again,  121.  Death  and 
character,  121,  122. 

Alfred  the  Great;  pcceflion  of,  to  the  throne,  iii.  70.  Wars  of,  with  th« 
Danes,  70 — 72.  Forced  to  relinquish  his  dominions  in  the  difguife  of 
a  peafant,  73,  74.  Anecdote  of  him  during  his  concealment,  74. 
Collects  a  few  retainers  in  a  fecret  retreat,  74.  Enters  the  Daniih 
camp,  difguifed  as  a  harper,  75.  iv.  180.  Colleds  an  army  and  de- 
feats them,  iii.  75,  76.  Humane  treatment  of  them,  76.  Defeats 
Haftings  the  Dane,  77 — 79.  Death  of  Alfred,  79,  80.  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  laws  of,  251,252.  Monafteries  rebuilt  by  him,  252,253.  Lite- 
rary hiftory  of  Alfred,  iv.  53 — 55.  Invited  many  learned  men  to  his 
court,  55,  56.  Account  of  his  works,  57,  58.  '  Revival  of  learning 
in  confequence  of  his  labours,  65.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  founded 
by  Alfred,  60.  Naval  power  and  foreign  trade  of  England  promoted 
by  him,  209.  Naval  hiftory  of  his  reign,  210,  211.  Encouraged 
voyages  of  difcovery,  212.  His  difcoveries  in  the  eaft,  218 — 220. 
Improved  the  art  of  (hip-building,  220 — 222.  Greatly  increafed  the 
naval  power  of  England,  223. 

Alliterative  Poetry,  Englifh,  of  the  I4th  century,  viii.  309. 

Alphabet,  Irifli,  antiquity  of,  ii.  59,  60. 

Alpine,  King  of  Scotland,  wars  of,  with  the  Picts,  iii.  82,  83.  Defeated 
and  put  to  death  by  them,  84. 

Ambrojius,  (lain  by  the  Weft-Saxons,  iii.  8. 

Amerciaments  arbitrarily  impofed  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.  38. 

Amufements.     See  Diver/ions. 

Anatomy  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  42 — 44. 

Ancalites,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  249,  250. 

Angles,  one  of  the  nations  from  whom  the  Englifh  are  defcended,  account 
of,  iii.  305. 

Anglo-Saxons  negle&ed  maritime  affairs,  iv.  194 — 196.  Perfons  of,  de- 
icribed,  292 — 294.  Their  longevity,  294.  Genius,  295.  Unfavour- 
ably pourtrayed  by  their  countrymen,  296 — 298.  Their  piety  tinc- 
tured with  fuperftition,  298.  Their  fondnefs  for  the  monaftic  life, 
299,  300 — 302.  Fond  of  Pilgrimages,  302 — 304.  Their  great 
veneration  for  faints  and  relics,  304 — 306.  Fondnefs  for  pfalmody, 
306,307.  Their  love  of  liberty,  308.  Valour,  309,  310.  Their  valour 
diminimed,  after  their  fettlement  in  Britain,  311,  312.  Social  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  325,  326.  Their  credulity,  327 
— 330.  Curiofity,  330 — 334-  Hofpitality,  334.  Chaftity  and  conju- 
gal fidelity,  335,  336.  Fondnefs  for  their  families  and  relations,  337. 
The  vices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  338—342.  Remarkable  cuftoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  343.  Rude  and  unpoliftied  in  their  addrefs, 
343,344.  Refpeftful  behaviour  to  the  fair  fex,  345— 347.  Marriage 
ceremonies,  348 — 350.  Mothers  nurfed  their  own  children,  35 1 .  Names 
and  furnames,  ib.  Trial  of  their  children's  courage,  352.  Methods  of 
education,  353,  354.  Rites  of  Tepulture,  354— 357.  Cuftoms  in  war, 
357>  358-  Method  of  making  knights,  359.  War  fong,  360.  Re- 
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tinues  of  the  great,  ib.  Chariots  of  their  queens,  361.  The  drefs  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  376.  Their  fondnefs  for  the  warm  bath,  378. 
Vain  of  fine  and  long  hair,  378,  379,  380.  Their  beards,  381.  Dif- 
ferent articles  of  their  drefs,  383 — 386.  Diftinctions  between  the 
drefles  of  the  fexes,  386,  387.  Ornaments  of  gold  worn  by  them, 
387.  Furs,  388.  Diet,  389,  393 — 397.  Diverfions,  397 — 404. 
Anguinum,  or  ferpent  egg  of  the  Druids,  marvellous  account  of,  ii. 

49'  5°- 

Angus,  Douglas,  Earl  of,  marries  the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland,  xi. 
443.  Returns  to  Scotland,  480.  The  Queen's  complaint  againft  him, 
484.  Is  invefted  with  the  cuftody  of  James  Ws  perfon,  485.  Retains 
the  adminiftration,  486,  487.  Is  fixed  in  his  power,  488.  Battle  of 
Melrofs,  489,  490.  Is  divorced  from  the  Queen,  490.  Unites  with 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  492.  Battle  of  Linlithgow  bridge,  492,  493. 
Tranquillity  reftored,  495.  The  King  efcapes  from  Falkirk,  496* 
Angus  attempts  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  parliament,  499.  But  is 
repulfed,  ib.  Condemned  as  a  traitor  and  his  eftates  forfeited,  500. 
Treats  with  Henry  VIII.,  ib.  Retires  with  his  friends  into  England, 
501.  Endeavours  in  vain  to  procure  a  reiteration  to  Scotland,  504. 
Anlaf  heads  the  Danifh  pirates  againft  Athelftan,  iii.  96.  His  ftratagem 
to  obtain  intelligence  in  Athelftan's  camp,  97.  iv.  180,  181.  Is  de- 
feated, iii.  98. 

Anne  of  C/eves  contracted  to  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  312.  And  married,  313. 
Henry  difcontented  with  her,  ib.  A  commiffion  to  try  the  marriage, 
321,  322.  Is  divorced,  322,  323.  The  divorce  confirmed  by  par- 
liament, 324.  Communicated  to  her,  325.  Her  conduct,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  ib. 

Anfelm,  Abbot  of  Beck,  appointed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  v.  280. 
Breach  between  him  and  William  II.,  281 — 283.  Leaves  England, 
284.  His  reception  at  Rome  and  tranfactions  there,  285 — 287. 
,  Lives  in  exile  during  William's  reign,  288,  289.  Is  recalled  by 
Henry  I.,  290.  Breach  between  him  and  Anfelm,  291.  Who  ren- 
ders important  fervices  to  the  King,  292.  Quarrel  between  them 
about  inveftitures,  293 — 296.  Anfelm  goes  to  Rome  by  the  King's 
defire,  296.  Contents  of  the  Pope's  letter  to  him,  298.  Decree  of 
the  papal  confiftory  in  his  favour  and  againft  his  King,  299.  Remains 
abroad,  300,  301.  Meeting  between  the  King  and  Anfelm,  301,  302. 
AmbaiTadors  fent  by  both  to  Rome,  302.  Invitation  of  the  Englifh 
bifhops  to  Anfelm,  303.  Anfelm  returns  to  England,  304.  The 
difpute  comprornifcd,  305,  306.  Quarrel  between  Anfelm  and  the 
Archbiftiop  eltrct  of  York,  307,  308.  Death  and  character  of  An- 
felm, 308,  309,  Literary  character  of,  vi.  128 — 130. 
Antoninus' 's  Itinerary,  notice  of,  ii.  417.  Its  account  of  Britain,  with 

remarks,  417 — 438. 

Antoninus  Pius,  wall  erected  by,  account  of,  11.474 — 477* 
Arch-Druid,  ho-.v  elected,  i.  139.     The  fupreme  judge  in  all  caufes  of 
appeals,  306.      Rcfidence  of,  306,  307.     Had  the  chief  direction   in 
matters  of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion,  73. 
Archers,  Engiifo,   excellence  of,  x.   193,  194. 

Architecture,  ancient  Britons,  ignorance  of,  ii.  112,   113.     Account  of, 
among  them,  114 — 117.     Roman  architecture  in  Britain,  118.     Ro- 
mans 
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mans  inftructed  the  Britons  in  architecture,  119,  120.  Architecture 
began  to  decline  in  the  third  century,  121.  Was  deftroyed  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  122.  State  of,  during  the  government  of  the 
Saxons,  iv.  lit.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  112.  In  Scotland,  1 13, 
121.  In  Wales,  119,  120.  Progrefs  of,  in  England,  in  the  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries,  vi.  180 — 183.  Sacred  architecture,  184,  185.  Civil 
architecture,  1 86,  187.  Military  architecture,  188 — 191.  Famous  ar- 
chitects of  this  period,  191,  192.  State  of,  from  1216.  to  1399.,  viii. 
271.  Sacred  architecture,  ib.  272.  Military  architecture  of  the  1 5th 
century,  x.  179,  180.  Sacred  architecture,  180 — 182.  Civil  architec- 
ture, 182.  State  of,  in  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  269.  Sacred  architec- 
ture, 269,  270.  Civil  architecture,  270 — 272.  Military  architecture, 

273- 

Aretine,  Guido,  invented  the  mufical  gamut,  vi.  248. 

Arithmetic,  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  30 — 32.  Arabian,  when  in- 
troduced into  Europe,  76,  77.  How  taught  in  the  nth  century,  83. 
State  of,  in  England,  between  1066.  and  1216.,  vi.  106,  107.  From 
1216.  to  1399-?  viii.  192,  193. 

Ariftotle,  fupreme  authority  of,  in  the  fchools  of  the  I2th  and  ijth  centu- 
ries, viii.  186.  How  obtained,  187.  Pernicious  learning,  188. 

Aries,  council  of,  i.   230,  231. 

Armies  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  Their  different  kinds  of 
troops,  144.  Infantry  and  their  arms,  144,  145.  Cavalry,  145.  Chariot- 
fighting,  146 — 152.  Want  of  union,  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Britons, 
152.  Standards,  &c.  of,  153. 

.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  very  numerous  and  why,  iv.   143.     Con- 

ftitution  of,  144.  How  governed  143.  Manner  of  drawing  them  up, 
and  engaging,  144 — 146. 

of  the  Anglo-Normans,  and  in  feudal  times,  vi.  201,  202.     Their 

defenfive  armour,  203.  Infantry,  203,  204.  Mercenary  troops,  204, 
205.  Military  officers,  205,  206.  Standards,  207.  Order  of  battle, 
208 — 210. 

of  the    Englifti,  how  raifed  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  188 — 190. 

Soldiers,  how  paid,  190— 192.  Difcipline,  192.  Archers,  193.  How 
levied  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  282,  285. 

of  Scotland,  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.   194,  195. 

Arran.   •  See  Boyde* 

Arras,  congrefs  of,  ix.    109. 

Arthur,  the  Britifh  chieftain,  notice  of,  iii.  9. 

,  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  VII.      Born,  xi.   10.      Married  to  the 

Princefs  Catherine,  61.     His  death,  67. 

,  Duke  of  Brittany,  war  with  France,  concerning  his  guardianfhip, 

v.  223.  Is  fupplanted  in  the  Englifh  throne  by  John,  228.  Is  delivered 
to  John,  and  afterwards  refcued  from  him,  231.  His  caufe  efpoufed  by 
the  King  of  France,  232.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  John,  235.  And  mur- 
dered, 236,  237. 

Articuli  Cteri,  ftatute  of,  viii.  49.    Pleaded  by  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  50. 

Artillery,  ufed  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  210,  211.  Of  the  i6th 
century,  xii.  284. 

,  field,  of  the  I5th  century,  x.   198. 

Arts, 
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Arts,  hiftory  of,  in  Britain,  from  the  Roman  invafion  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  ii.  97,  et  feq. 

•,  importance  of,  ii.  97.  iv.  93.  Divifion  of  arts  into  neceffary  and 
pleafmg,  ii.  98.  Neceflary  arts,  enumerated,  99 — 132.  Secondary 
arts,  what,  133 — 157.  The  pleating  arts,  as  ancient  as  the  neceffary, 
I  j8.  Imitative  arts,  univerfal,  159.  State  of  them  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  1 60,  et  feq. 

,  hiftory  of,  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  landing 

of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iv.  93,  et  feq.  Decline  of  the  arts  in 
Britain  accounted  for,  94 — 96.  State  of  the  neceflary  arts  in  this  period, 
96 — 153.  State  of  the  fine  arts,  154 — 189.  Hiftory  of,  in  Britain, 
from  1066.  to  1216.,  vi.  171,  etfeq.  State  of  the  neceflary  arts  in  this 
period,  172 — 217.  State  of  the  pleafmg  arts,  218 — 254.  Hiftory  of 
the  arts  in  Britain,  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  263,  et  feq.  State 
of  the  neceffary  arts,  263 — 293 .  Of  the  pleafmg  and  fine  arts,  294 — 3 1 8. 
Decline  of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  169.  Hiftory  of  the  neceffary  arts 
in  Britain,  from  1399.  to  1485.,  170 — 205.  Of  the  fine  and  pleafmg 
arts  during  the  fame  period,  205 — 232.  Hiftory  of,  in  the  i6th  century, 
xii.  257,  etfeq.  State  of  the  neceffary  and  ufeful  arts,  257 — 287.  Of 
the  fine  and  pleafmg  arts,  288 — 301. 

Arundel,  Thomas,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  convi&ed  of  treafon  and 
banifhed,  vii.  355.  viii.  78.  Oppofes  the  Lollards,  76,  77.  Procures 
a  law  againft  them,  x.  2.  And  caufes  feveral  to  be  burnt,  3 — 20. 
Arundel  both  fuperftitious  and  cruel,  5.  His  e  'clefiaftical  conftitutions, 
8.  His  death,  19. 

AJke<iv->  Mrs.  Anne,  perfecution  of,  forherefy,xi      105.    Burnt,  106,  107. 

After,  life  of,  iv.  56. 

AJjiie  of  arms,  a  regulation  of  Henry  II.,  fo  called,  nature  of,  v.  169. 

AJlrology,  ftate  of,  in  England,  between  1066.  and  1216.,  vi.  109,  no — 
112.  From  12 16.  to  1399,  viii.  196. 

AJlronomy  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  13 — 16.  Mode  of  computing 
time,  1 6 — 21.  Other  particulars  of  Druidical  aftronomy,  21 — 23. 
Their  aftronomy  of  the  ftars,  23 — 26.  Compilations,  and  the  zodiac, 
26,27.  Mundane  fyftem  of  the  Druids,  27 — 29.  Their  aftronomical 
inftruments,  29,  30.  State  of,  in  England,  between  1066.  and  1216., 
vi.  108,  109.  From  1216.  to  1399.,  viii.  194 — 196. 

Athelard,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  journey  of,  to  Rome,  lii.  239. 
Convenes  a  council  at  Clovemoos,  240. 

Athelftan,  fon  of  Edward  the  Elder,  acceflion  of,  iii.  94.  Makes  Sithric 
King  of  Northumberland,  94.  Wars  againft  Sithric's  fons,  95.  In- 
vades Scotland,  96.  England  invaded  by  the  Scots,  ib.  Defeats  the 
confederates,  97.  Convenes  a  council  at  Gratanlea,  259,  260.  Death 
of  Athelftan,  98. 

Athletic   exercifes  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  371 — 373. 

Attack  and  Defence.     See  Fortification. 

Attacotti,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  274,  275, 

Attendance,  perfonal,  in  the  king's  court,  a  feudal  fervice,  vi.  13. 

Attormes,  in  the  1 5th  century,  number  of  limited,  x.  74. 

Attrebatii,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  248,  249, 
ii.  413. 

Auncll 
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Atincil  weight^  prohibited,  x.  26,  27. 

Auricular  confejjion,  when  introduced,  iii.   208. 

Aujlin,  St.,  fent  to  England  as  a  miffionary  by  Pope  Gregory,  iii.  im. 
Circumftances  that  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity, 
189 — 191.  His  arrival,  and  fuccefs,  191,  192.  Confecrated  Archl 
bifhop  of  the  Englifh,  193.  New  miffionaries  fent  to  him,  ib.  His 
attempts  to  fubjugate  the  Britifh  churches  to  his  authority,  195.  Con- 
fecrates  bifhops,  and  dies,  196.  Is  fucceeded  by  Laurentius,  197. 

A<vejbury,  Robert  de,  the  hiftorian,  notice  of,  viii.  241. 


B. 

J^ACON,  Friar  Roger,  great  fums  of  money  fpent  by,  in  making  experi- 
ments, viii.  179.  Various  mathematical  inftruments  made  by  him,  197, 
198.  His  great  proficiency  in  optics,  198,  199.  In  mechanics,  200, 
201.  In  chymiftry,  201,  202.  Difcovered  the  art  of  making  gun- 
powder, 204,  205.  Account  of  his  birth  and  education,  216.  Man- 
ner in  which  he  ftudied,  217.  His  fufferings  from  the  bigotry  of  ignorant 
monks,  218.  Summary  of  his  difcoveries,  219,  His  writings,  220. 

Badby,  Thomas,  burnt  for  herefy,  x.  8 — 10. 

Bainham,  James,  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.  33. 

Baldwin,  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  elected  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   v. 

406.     Difpute  between  him  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  408 411. 

The  monks  victorious,  412.     The  difpute  terminated,  422.     Baldwin 
goes  to  the  Holy  Land  and  dies  there,  423,  424. 

Baliol,  John,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  vii.  87. 
Edward  I.  determines  in  his  favour,  88.  Severe  treatment  of,  by  Edward, 
88,  89.  And  indignity  offered  to  him,  89,  90.  Defeated  by  Edward  I., 
to  whom  he  furrenders,  95,  96.  Dies  in  France,  97. 

Baliol,  Edward,  and  fome  Englifh  barons  invade  Scotland,  vii.  192,  193. 
Their  fucceffes,  193,  194.  Baliol  fubjects  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ta 
Edward  III.  195.  Is  expelled,  ib.  The  Scots  defeated  at  Hallidon 
Hill,  196.  Baliol  is  reftored,  197,  198.  Ceffions  made  by  him  to 
Edward,  198.  Is  unpopular,  199.  Attempt  made  to  expel  him,  ib. 
Is  fupported  by  Edward,  199,  200.  Baliol  and  Edward  invade  Scot- 
land, 200,  201.  Refigns  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  Edward  III.,  252. 

Ball,  John,  heads  an  infurrection  againft  Richard  II.,  vii.   307. 

B  anbury,  battle  of,  ix.   199. 

Bane,  James,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  notice  of,  viii.  81,  82. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  vii.   142,   143. 

Barber-furgeons,  reformed  by  Archbifliop  Chicheley,  x.  21. 

Barbour,  John,  a  Scottifh  poet,  account  of,  viii.  249,  250.  Character 
of  his  Poetry,  with  extracts,  310,  311. 

Bards,  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  i.  140.  ii.  186 — 188.  Were 
very  numerous,  188,  189.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  highly  refpected,  iv. 
164.  Aftonifhing  powers  of  their  poetry,  165,  166.  Were  poets  of 
nature,  not  of  art,  166,  167.  Account  of  fome  of  them,  1 68 — 171. 

Barnet,  battle  of,  ix.  218 — 220. 

Barons,  Englifh)  difcontfents  of,  againft  King  John,  v.  244.     Many  of 

them 
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them  defert  him,  246.  Civil  war  between  them  and  John,  252 — 254^ 
Are  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  256.  Progrefs  of  the  war,  256,  257. 
The  barons  offer  the  crown  to  Louis,  Prince  of  France,  257.  Further 
operations  of  the  war,  258 — 260.  Privileges  granted  to,  by  the  Great 
Charter,  vi.  68 — 74.  Refufe  to  deliver  up  the  royal  caftles  to  Henry  III., 
vii.  6.  And  are  reduced,  ib.  Difcontents  of  the  great  barons,  n,  12.  A 
fupreme  council  of  twenty -four  chofen  by  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  25,  26. 
They  violate  the  conftitution,  27.  The  twenty-four  barons  become  unpopu- 
lar, 29.  Henry  empoweredby  parliament  to  refume  his  authority  out  of  their 
hands,  3 1 .  Difpute  between  Henry  and  the  barons  compromifed,  32,  33. 
Pacification,  33,  34.  Another  pacification,  35.  Difputes  between 
Henry  and  the  barons  referred  to  the  King  of  France,  36.  War  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  barons,  36,  37.  Battle  of  Lewes,  and  the  ba- 
rons victorious,  38,  39.  Inquifition  into  their  titles  by  Edward  I.,  70. 
Bold  reply  of  one  of  them,  ib.  Difcontented  with  Edward  II. 's  par- 
tiality for  Gavafton,  1 30.  EfFe&  a  change  in  the  conftitution,  and  inveft 
the  government  in  a  council  of  twelve  ordainers,  viii.  131.  Seize  and 
execute  Gavafton,  vii.  136.  Peace  between  Edward  and  the  confederate 
barons,  136.  Are  reconciled  to  the  King,  138.  Confederate  againft 
the  Spenfers,  153.  Civil  war  between  the  barons  and  Edward,  155. 
Are  defeated  by  Edward  II.,  156.  Boldly  oppofe  the  impofitions  of 
Rome,  viii.  7 — 9.  Remonftrate  againft  the  fynod  of  Merton,  13. 
Their  power  gradually  deftroyed,  xii.  147. 

Barra,  Luke  de,  cruel  punifhment  of,  for  fatirizing  Henry  I.,  vi.  233. 

Barry.     See  Giraldus  Cambr en/is. 

Barton,  Jane,  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  pretended  prophecies  of,  xi.   270. 
Executed  for  treafon,  ib. 

Bajll,  council  of,  its  proceedings,  x.  27,  28.      Conteft  between  it  and 
Pope  Eugenius,  iv.  30. 

Bq/kets,  anciently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  226. 

Battle,  order  of,  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  208— — 210. 

Battles,  great  number  of,  fought  in  the  9th  century,  iv.  148,  149. 

,  accounts  of.     See  under  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were" 

refpe&ively  fought. 

Bear-bating,  an  amufement;  of  the  i6th  century,  xii.  384. 

Beaton,  James,  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  xii.  119.    Perfecutes  herefy, 
119 — 123.     Death  of,  124. 

,  Cardinal,  David,  nephew  of  the  above,  elected  Archbifhop  of  St. 
Andrews,  xii.  124.  Cruel  persecution  of  herefy,  124—129.  Pro- 
cures himfelf  to  be  appointed  Regent,  130.  But  lofes  his  power,  130, 
131.  Which  he  recovers,  132.  His  cruel  perfecutions,  133 — 140. 
Aflaffinated,  143.  His  character,  143,  144. 

Beau,  of  the  I4th  century  defcribed,  viii.  401.     Of  the  I5th  century, 
drefs  of,  x.  309. 

Becket.     See  Thomas  a. 

Bede,  the  venerable,  life  of,  iv.  25 — 30.     Decline  of  learning  after  his 
death,  30,  31.     Catalogue  (Latin  and  Englifh)  of  his  works,  421 — 

431- 

Bedford,  John,   Duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.,  left  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom, ix.  42.     Appointed  Protector,  on  Henry  V.'s  death,  76.     His 

letter 
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letter  to  Henry  VI.,  concerning  Joan  of  Arc,  95.     Mifunderftanding 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,   107.     His  death,  1 1 1 . 

Belga,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  placea  in,  i.  245 — 247.  ,ii. 
414. 

Benedict,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  the  hiftorian,  character  of,  vi.  143,  144. 

Berengaria,  Princefs  of  Navarre,  follows  Richard  I.  to  Meffina,  v.  197. 
Is  married  to  him  at  Cyprus,  198. 

Berwick,  recovered  from  the  Englifh  by  the  Scotch,  vii.  149.  Befiegedin 
vain  by  the  Englifh,  150,  151.  Taken  by  the  Scots,  and  retaken  by 
Edward  III.,  251.  Surprized  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
and  recovered,  300,  301. 

fieftiality  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  348,  and  notes. 

Bible,  Englifh,  when  firft  tranflated,  xii.  59.  74 — 77.  And  followed 
by  other  devotional  books,  77,  78.  The  Bible  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
churches,  93.  Revifion  of,  referred  to  the  Univerfities,  95.  Allowed 
to  certain  perfons  only,  96. 

Bibroci,  kingdom  of,  fituation,   limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  247,  248. 

Bills  of  exchange,  when  firft  introduced,  viii.  343,  344* 

Birth  of  children,  how  managed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  326. 

Bifcop,  Benedict,  reftores  mafonry  in  England,  iv.  114,  115.  Intro- 
duces the  art  of  glafs-making,  1 16.  Imported  great  numbers  of  paintings, 
157,  158. 

Bi/hops,  Britifh,  at  the  council  of  Aries,  i.  217.  New  bifhopricks 
erected,  iii.  208 — 211.  Number  of  Englifh  bifhops  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, 223.  Anglo-Saxon  bimops  depofed  on  various  pretences,  and 
Normans  put  in  their  fees,  v.  272,  273.  New  bifhopricks  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.,  xii.  88. 

Blackater,  Walter,  Archbifhop  of  Glafgovv,  perfecutes  the  Lollards, 
xii.  109. 

Blacknefs,  pacification  of,  ix.  410,  411.     Copy  thereof,  x.  327,  328. 

Bladud,    King,  fabulous  account  of  an  univerfity  founded  by,  ii.  73,  74. 

Bleaching  linen,  art  of,  practifed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.   131. 

Blots,  Peter  of,  literary  life  and  character  of,  vi.  146 — 149.  Hiftory 
of  a  medical  cafe  treated  by  him,  407 — 409. 

Blore-heath,  battle  of,  ix.  159. 

Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Britons,  heroic  conduct  of,  i.  54 — 56.  De- 
feated by  the  Romans,  57. 

Boats  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  262 — 264. 

Boethius  or  Boyce,  Hector,  account  of,  xii.  243,  244. 

Bogs,  and  marflies  of  ancient  Britain,  ii.  285.  Drained  by  the  Romans, 
286. 

Bohemians,  a  croifade  declared  againft,  x.  26.  Negociations  with  them, 
29. 

Boleyn,  Lady  Anne,  anecdotes  of,  xi.  211.  Attracts  the  admiration 
of  Henry  VIII.,  212.  Is  married  by  him,  259.  And  crowned,  262. 
Promoted  the  Reformation,  282.  IB  fent  to  the  Tower,  283.  Her  beha- 
viour, 284.  Writes  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  King,  284.  Means  ufed 
to  procure  evidence  againft  her,  xi.  285.  Her  hard  treatment,  285, 
286.  Divorced,  287.  Beheaded,  290—292. 

Boniface, 
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Boniface,  Archbimop  of  Canterbury,  election  of,  viii.  6.     Extends  the 

power  of  the  church  to  the  greateft  height,  12.     His  death,  16. 
Boniface,    Archbimop  of  Mentz,  letter  of,    to    Cuthbert,  Archbimop 

of  Canterbury,  iii.  223,  224.     Literary  character  of,  iv.  40,  41. 
Boniface  VIII.  Pope,  exactions  of,  viii.  38.      Intolerable  pride  of,  39. 

His  ambition,  40.     His  exactions  oppofed  by  an  aft  of  the  Englifh 

parliament,  41. 
Banner  or.  Bonar,   Edmund,   Bimop  of  London,  character  of,  xii.  91. 

His  cruelty  to  heretics,  92. 
Books,  fcarcity  of,  in  the  7th  century,  iv.  20,  21.  81,  82.     In  the  I5th 

century,  x.  115,  116. 
Borders,  a  fort  of  flaves,  duties  of,  vi,  5. 
Borne,  Ralph  de,  Abbot  of  St.  Auftins,  Canterbury,  inftallation  feaft  of, 

viii.  438,  439. 
Borjholder,  an  Anglo-Saxon  magiftrate,  power  and  jurifdiftion  of,  iii. 

333 — SB*** 
Borthivick,  Sir  John,  condemned  for  herefy,  but  effe&s  his  efcape,  xii. 

125,  126. 

Bofnvorth,  battle  of,  ix.  286. 
Botany  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  46 — 48. 
Bothwell,  Lord,  treaty  of,  with  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  380 — 382. 
Bottoner,  John,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  x.  133. 
Boulogne  taken  by  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  351.     Attempts  to  retake  it,  fruit- 

fcfs,  353»  354- 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  revolts  from  Francis  L,  xi.  163.  His  military  ope- 
rations in  Italy,  193,  194.  Is  ilain  at  the  aflault  of  Rome,  195.  His 
troops  take  the  Pope  prifoner,  196. 

Boyde,  Robert,  Lord,  and  Sir  Alexander,  feize  James  II.  and  carry  him 
to  Edinburgh,  ix.  368 — 370.  Procure  an  indemnity  for  their  con- 
duft  in  parliament,  371.  Copy  of  the  charter  appointing  him  gover- 
nor of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  King's  perfon,  x.  326.  Elevation  of 
the  Boydes,  ix.  372.  Thomas  Boyde,  Earl  of  Arran,  fent  to  nego- 
ciate  James's  marriage  with  the  Princefs  of  Norway,  373.  Decline 
and  fall  of  the  Boydes,  374 — 376.  Earl  of  Arran  flees  to  Denmark, 
377,  378.  Dies  in  obfcurity,  379. 

Bradnuardin,  Thomas,  ele&ed  Archbimop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  57. 
Death  of,  58. 

Bramham  Moor,  battle  of,  ix.  30,  3 1 . 

Bravery  of  the  Englifh.     See  Valour. 

Breakfpear,  Nicholas,  early  life  of,  vi.  134,  135.  Elefted  Pope,  by  the 
title  of  Adrian  IV.,  135,  136. 

Bribery,  frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  339,  340.  Bribes  taken 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.  37.  Prevalent  in  courts  of  juftice  in 
the  J3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  383,  384. 

Brigantes,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i,  276 — 
278.  ii.  406 — 408. 

Brightric,  King  of  Weflex,  reign  of,  iii.  55,  56. 

Brijlol,  a  confiderable  trading  place  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  iv.  238. 
And  in  the  Anglo-Norman  reigns,  vi.  260,  261. 

Britain,  general  description  of,  according  to  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  ii. 

378 — 395.     Commentary  thereon,  396 — 416.     Antoninus's  Itinerary 

*S  of, 
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of,  with  remarks,  417 — 438.  Map  and  description,  according  to  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  439 — 453.  Map  of,  according  to  the  Saxon  chro- 
nicle, with  the  names  of  places,  in  alphabetical  order,  iv.  405 414. 

Divided  into  many  fmall  kingdoms  when  invaded  by  the  Romans,  i.  240. 
Defcription  of  thefe  kingdoms,  241,  242,  etfeq.  '  The  Danmonii,  242, 
243.  ii.  415.  Durotriges,  i.  244.  ii.  415.  Belgae,  i.  245—247.  ii. 
414.  Bibroci,  i.  24.7,  248.  Attrebatii,  248,  249.  ii.  413.  Anca- 
lites,  i.  249,  250.  Regni,  250,  251.  ii.  414.  Cantii,  i.  252 — 254. 
ii.  413,  414.  Trinobantes,  i.  254 — 257.  ii.  411.  Cattivelauni,  i.  257 
— 259.  ii.  410.  Dobrini,  i.  259 — 261.  ii.  413.  Iceni,  i.  261 — 263. 
ii.  410,411.  Coritani,  i.  263,  264.  Cornavii,  265,  266.  ii.  409,  410. 
Silures,  i.  267 — 270.  ii.  412.  Demetae,  i.  270,  271.  ii.  412.  Or- 
dovices,  i.  271 — 273.  ii.  408.  Cangi,  i.  273,  274.  Attacotti,  274, 
275.  Parifi,  275.  ii.  408.  Brigantes,  i.  276 — 278.  ii.  406 — 408. 
Otodini,  i.  278,  279.  ii.  405,  406.  Gadeni,  i.  279,  280.  ii.  404,  405. 
Selgovae,  i.  281.  ii.  403.  Novantae,  i.  281,  282.  ii.  402.  Damnii, 
i.  282,  283.  ii.  403,  404.  Catycuclani,  ii.  410.  Maeatae,  i.  283. 
Countries  beyond  Antoninus's  wall,  283.  Epidii,  284.  Cerones, 

285.  Carnonacx,  ib.     Cornavii,  ib.     Mertse,  ib.     Logi,  ib.     Cantae, 
ib.     Caledonii,  286.     Texali,  287.     Vacomagi,  ib.     Horefti,  ib.    Ve- 
nicontes,  288.      Scots  and  Picts,  288 — 290.     Populoufnefs  of  Britain, 
290,  291.     Divided  into    five   provinces   by  the   Romans,  346 — 349. 
Climate  of    Britain,  281 — 284.     Face   of   the  country  covered  with 
woods,  284.     Bogs  and  marmes  of,  285.     Drained  by  the   Romans, 

286.  Face  of  the  country  greatly  altered  after  their  departure,  iv.  291, 
292.     Ancient  hiftory  of  Britain,  fabulous,  i.  i .     Caefar's  motives  for 
invading  Britain,  2.     Caefar  endeavours  to  get  intelligence,  2,  3.     Bri- 
tons fend  ambaffadors  to  Caefar,  3.     Caefar  embarks  his  infantry  and 
arrives  in  Britain,  4.     Lands  his  troops  after  a  vigorous  oppofition,  4, 
5.     The  Britons  make  their  fubmiffions,  and  obtain  peace,  6,  7.     Bri- 
tons renew  the  war,  8.     Actions   between  the  Romans   and  Britons, 
8— 10.     Caefar  makes  peace  with  the  Britons,  and  returns  to  Gaul,   10. 
Caefar  makes   preparation  for   a  fecond  expedition   into  Britain,  ii. 
Caefar  lands  his  army  in  Britain,  12.     Two  actions  between  the  Romans 
and  Britons  13,14.    Caffibelanus  chofen  generaliffimo  of  the  Britons,  15. 
Several  actions  between  the  Romans  and  Britons,  1 6.   Defections  among 
the  Britons,  17.     Caefar  paffes  the  Thames,  ib.     Several  Britifh  ftates 
make  peace  with  Caefar,   19,     Capital  of  Caffibelanus  taken,  20.     The 
Britons  make  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  the  Roman  camp,  ib.     Caffi- 
belanus makes  his  peace  with  Caefar,  2 1 .     Caefar  returns  with  his  army 
into  Gaul,  22.     Remarks  on  Caefar's  two  expeditions  into  Britain,  23. 
State  of  Britain  after  Caefar's  departure,  25.     From  A.  A.  C.  29.  to 
A.D.  12.     Auguftus,    26 — 28.      Tiberius,  28.      Caligula,    28,   29. 
Claudius  fends  an  army  into  Britain,  30.     The  Britons  do  not  make 
proper  preparations,  31.      Several  actions   between  the  Britons   and 
Romans,  32.     A.  Plautius  retires  beyond  the  Thames,  34.     Claudius 
arrives  in  Britain,  ib.     Oftorius,  governor  of  Britain,  36.     And  fub- 
dues  the  Iceni,  37.     Quiets  a  fedition  among  the  Brigantes,  38.     War 
between  the  Romans  and  Silures,  38 — 40.     Caradacus  taken  prifoner 
to  Rome,  41 — 44.     Aulus  Didius  governor  of  Britain,  45 — 47.     Ve- 
ranius  governor  of  Britain,  47.     Suetonius  Paulinus  fubdues  Anglefey, 

48. 
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48.  Revolt  of  the  Britons,  49.  Who  deftroy  Camalodunum,  51. 
And  take  Verulamium  and  London,  52.  Great  army  of  the  Britons, 
54.  Speeches  of  Boadicea  and  Suetonius,  55.  Britons  defeated,  56. 
Suetonius  recalled,  57.  Other  governors  of  Britain,  59 — 61.  Cam- 
paigns of  Agricola  againft  the  Britons,  62 — 72.  Preparations  of  the 
Caledonians,  72.  Speech  of  Galgacus,  73.  Battle  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Caledonians,  74 — 76.  Agricola  recalled,  77.  His  fuc- 
ceflbrs  in  the  government  of  Britain,  78,  Emperor  Hadrian  arrives 
in  Britain,  78,  79.  Different  governors,  80 — 85.  Albinus  aflumes 
the  purple  in  Britain,  86.  Arrival  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  87.  Who 
builds  his  wall  in  Britain,  89.  And  dies  there,  91.  Caraufuis  affumes 
the  purple  in  Britain,  93.  But  is  flain,  95.  Conftantius  recovers  Bri- 
tain, 98.  State  of  Britain  from  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great 
to  that  of  Conftantius,  99 — 103.  Severity  of  Conftantius,  103,  104. 
Incurfions  of  the  Scots,  Pi&s,  &c.  105 — 107.  115,  116.  Theodo- 
fius,  governor  of  Britain,  107.  His  wife  government,  108 — in. 
Maximus  affumes  the  purple  in  Britain,  in.  His  expedition  to  the 
continent,  112.  Romans  withdraw,  119.  Send  a  legion  to  affift  the 
Britons,  120,  122.  Effects  of  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  367.  Hiftory  of  Britain  from  the  final  departure  of  the 
Romans,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  124 — 128.  The  Britons  apply 
in  vain  to  the  Romans  for  help,  129.  Invite  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
130 — 133.  Hiftory  of  Britain  (civil  and  military)  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  i,  ctfcq. 
Arrival  of  the  Saxons,  iii.  i.  Saxons  and  Britons  defeat  the  Scots  and 
Picls,  2.  Arrival  of  another  army  of  Saxons,  2.  The  Saxons  refolve 
to  fettle  in  Britain,  3.  Various  conduct  of  the  Britons  on  this  occa- 
fion,  4.  War  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  ib.  Arrival  of 
another  army  of  Saxons,  5.  Progrefs  of  the  war  between  the  Saxons 
and  Britons,  6.  Kings  of  Kent,  ib.  Kingdom  of  Suffex  founded 
by  another  army  of  Saxons,  7.  Another  army  of  Saxons  arrive  and 
found  the  kingdom  of  WefTex,  8.  Ambrofms  and  Arthur  command 
the  Britons  againft  Cerdic,  8,  9,  10.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  An- 
gles, Eaft  Saxons,  and  Mercians  fucceffively  founded,  n.  Kingdom 
of  Northumberland  founded,  12.  The  Heptarchy  compleated,  13. 
Britifh  ftates,  14.  State  of  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  7th 
century,  21.  Civil  and  Military  Hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  year 
600.  to  the  accefiion  of  Egbert,  the  firft  Englifh  monarch,  2i,etfeq. 
Hiftory  of  the  feveral  Britifh  ftates  regulated  by  the  chronology  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  27.  Peace  for  fome  years,  44.  An  univerfal  peace, 
46,  47.  Civil  and  Military  Hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  acceflion  of 
Egbert  to  that  of  Edward  the  Elder,  61-7—90.  From  the  acceflion 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  to  the  landing  of  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 1 1 6.  See  Heptarchy,  England,  Scotland. 

Britannia  prima  et  fecunda,  extent  of  the  Roman  provinces  of,  i.  348. 

Britons,  conquered,  difarmed  by  the  Romans,  i.  360.  Their  youth  im- 
prefled  into  the  Roman  fervice,  360,  361.  Ancient  Britons  were  almoft 
naked,  and  painted  their  bodies,  ii.  123.  Were  firft  clothed  in  fkins, 
125.  Made  feveral  kinds  of  cloth,  127.  Were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  dyeing  cloth,  128.  And  of  making,  bleaching,  and  wafhing 

linen, 
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linen,  129 — 131.  Were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  carpentry,  of 
working  metals,  and  of  pottery-,  133 — 140.  Perfons  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  287.  Greatly  refembling  thofe  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
287,  288.  Large,  tall,  and  fair,  288.  Strong,  fwift,  patient  of  toil 
and  hunger,  290.  Poetical  picture  of  an  ancient  Briton,  292.  Ge- 
nius of  the  ancient  Britons,  292,  293.  Their  reigning  paflions,  293 
— 295.  Their  courage  and  contempt  of  danger,  295,  296.  Fero. 
city,  296,  297.  Curiofity,  credulity,  rafhnefs,  and  inconilancy,  297, 
298.  Their  good  difpofitions  and  virtues,  298,  299,  300.  Valour  in 
war,  300—302.  Hofpitality,  302,  303.  Chaftity,  303 — 307.  Con- 
jugal fidelity,  207.  Frugality,  308.  Sincerity,  ib.  Social  virtues, 
309.  Their  vices,  310.  Fondnefs  for  war,  ib.  Robbery,  311. 
Sloth,  311,  312,  313.  Drunkennefs,  313,314,315.  Remarkable 
cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  316.  etfeq.  Their  behaviour  to  the 
fair  fex,  323.  Ceremonies  of  marriage,  323 — 325.  Buiinefs  of  their 
wives,  325.  Birth  and  education  of  their  children,  326 — 330.  Cuf- 
toms of,  in  war,  330 — 332.  Rites  of  Sepulture,  332 — 335.  Their 
drefs  in  general,  348.  Their  bed-clothes,  349.  Britons  fond  of  finery, 
350.  Manner  of  dreffing  their  hair,  351.  Change  in  drefs  by  the 
Roman  conqueft,  352.  Their  diet,  353 — 359.  Their  drinks-,  361 
— 364.  Manner  of  eating,  365.  Diveriions  of  the  Britons,  366 — 
375.  Remarks  on  their  circumftances,  375,  376.  The  people  of  Bri- 
tain of  two  kinds,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  iv.  288,  289. 
See  Anglo-Saxons,  Englifh,  Normans.  Account  of  their  arts,  &c. 
See  Arts,  Corn,  Commerce,  Learning,  Manners,  &c. 

Brittany,  dukedom  of,  fucceffion  to,  dilputed,  vii.  221.  Seized  by  John 
de  Mountfort,  222.  Who  forms  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.  ib. 
Brittany  adjudged  to  Charles  de  Blois,  who  takes  Mountfort  prifoner, 
223.  Dukedom  of,  awarded  to  John  de  Mountfort  the  fon,  270. 
Annexed  to  France  by  Charles  V.,  302,  303.  Expedition  of  the  Englifh 
into,  303.  Change  in  the  Duke  of,  304.  The  Englifh  army  returns 
home,  306.  State  of  Brittany  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.,  xi.  20,  2 1. 
His  crooked  policy  towards,  22 — 27.  Englifh  auxiliaries  fent  there 
who  do  nothing,  23.  Dukedom  annexed  to  France  by  the  marriage 
of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  Duchefs  Anne,  29. 

-,  Francis  II.  Duke  of,  concludes  a  peace  with  Charles  VIII.  of 

France,  xi.  21.     His  death,  22. 

,  Anne,  Dutchefs  of,  married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian  King  of 
the  Romans,  xi.  24.  Concludes  a  difadvantageous  treaty  with  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  ib.  Is  married  by  Charles  VIII.  King  of  France, 
29. 

Bruce,  Robert,  forms  the  defign  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
vii.  in.  Kills  Comyn,  Earl  of  Badenoch,  in,  112.  Is  crowned 
King  at  Scone,  112,  113.  Misfortunes  of  Bruce  and  his  friends,  113, 
114.  Appears  and  is  forced  to  retire,  115,  116.  Is  excommunicated, 
1 1 6.  Defeats  the  Englifh,  117.  Reduces  great  part  of  Scotland, 
131.  His  prudent  management,  139.  Defeats  Edward  II.  and  the 
Englifh  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  140,  141.  Fruitlefs  expedi- 
tion of,  into  Ireland,  146.  Recovers  Berwick,  149.  His  death,  192. 

,  Edward,  brother  of  Robert,  expedition  of,  into  Ireland,  ¥11.145. 
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Bruce,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Englilh,  vii.  239.  Liberated,  292.  Ranfomed,  293.  Other  events 
of  his  reign,  294,  295.  His  marriage  and  death,  296.  Character 
of,  296. 

Brunne,  Robert  de,  character  of  his  metrical  chronicle,  viii.  303,  304. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  harangue  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter's  claim  to  the  crown,  ix.  262.  Offers  him  the  crown  as  a 
popular  tender,  263.  Heads  an  infurrection  againft  Richard  III.,  272. 
Is  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf,  273.  Taken  prifoner  and  beheaded,  274. 

„,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of,  offends  Wolfey,  xi.  128.     Con- 

demned  and  beheaded,  140,  141.     His  character,  141,142. 

Burgh.    See  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Burgundy,  John,  Duke  of,  makes  an  alliance  with  Henry  V.,  ix.  54. 
Proceedings  of  his  party  in  France,  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  57. 
The  Armagnacs  maffacred  at  Paris,  61,  62.  Deludes  Henry  VI.,  and 
is  reconciled  with  the  Dauphin,  65.  AfTaffinated,  65,  66.  Con- 
fequences  of  this  affaffination,  66,  67. 

,  Philip,  Duke  of,  procures  the  condemnation  of  the  Dauphin 
for  murdering  his  father,  ix.  69.  Treaty  of  marriage  and  alliance  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  prote&or  of  England,  80.  Difcontented  with 
the  Englim,  84.  Mifunderftanding  between  him  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  107.  Inclined  to  treat  with  France,  108.  Peace  between 
him  and  the  King  of  France,  no.  Confequences  thereof,  ibid.  in. 
Marries  the  fitter  of  Edward  IV.,  196,  197. 

Burial,  rites  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  332 — 335.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  354 — 357. 


C. 

Sebaftian,  difcovers  Newfoundland,  xii.  312,  313. 
Cade,  Jack,  account  of  his  infurre&ion,  ix.  139 — 141.     Murders  the 
Lord  Say  and  Scale,  141,  142.     Driven  out  of  London,  142.     Put 
to  death,  ibid. 

Cadmon,  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  account  of,  iv.  168 — 169. 

Caer  Leon,  (Ifca  Silurum,)  flourifhing  ftate  of,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
i.  268,  269. 

Cafar,  Julius,  motives  of,  for  invading  Britain,  i.  2.  Endeavours  to  get 
intelligence,  2,  3.  Arrives  in  Britain,  4 — 6.  Makes  peace  with  the 
Britons,  7.  War  renewed  between  him  and  the  Britons,  8— 10.  Peace 
reftored,  10.  Second  expedition  of,  to  Britain,  12.  Secures  his  fleet, 
15.  Pafles  the  Thames  and  defeats  the  Britons,  17,  18.  With  whom 
he  makes  peace,  19 — 21.  Returns  with  his  army  into  Gaul,  22. 
Remarks  of  feveral  authors  on  his  expeditions  into  Britain,  22 — 24. 
Caefar  made  no  changes  in  the  government  of  Britain,  338.  Number 
of  his  army  in  Britain,  ii.  458. 

Calais  befieged  by  Edward  III.,  vii.  239.  Surrenders,  240 — 242.  Plot 
to  betray  it,  difcovered  and  defeated,  244,  245. 

Cakuith,  councils  of,  iii.  232.     Canons  paffed  there,  233. 
fituation  of,  i.  286. 

1 6  Caledonians, 
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Caledonians,  cookery  of,  ii.  360.     See  Scotland. 

Caligula,  pretended  expedition  of,  to  Britain,  i.  29. 

Camalodunum,  deftroyed  by  the  Britons,  i.  51,  52. 

Cambridge  Univerjity,  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder,  iv.  69 — 71.  De- 
ftroyed by  the  Danes,  77.  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  from  1066.  to 
1216.,  vi.  158 — 160.  College  founded  therein  the  1 2th  and  1 3th  cen- 
turies, viii.  256.  Peter-Houfe,  Michael  College,  Univerfity  Hall,  and 
King's  Hall,  256.  Clare  and  Pembroke  Halls,  257.  Benyet  Col- 
lege, Trinity  and  Gonvil  Halls,  258.  King's  College,  x.  151,  152. 
Plan  of  its  chapel,  181,  182.  Queen's  College,  152.  Catherine  Hall, 
ib.  Public  Schools,  154.  Jefus,  Chrift's,  and  St.  John's  Colleges  founded, 
xii.  251.  Maudlin  College,  252.  Trinity  College,  ib. 

Campegius,  Cardinal,  commiflioned  with  Wolfey,  to  try  the  legality  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine,  xi.  217,  218.  Arrives 
in  England,  219.  Refufes  to  part  with  the  decretal  bull,  220.  The 
Cardinals  wait  on  the  Queen,  222.  And  hold  their  court,  227,  228. 
Deceit  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  229,  230.  The  King's  caufe  avo- 
cated  to  Rome,  230. 

Cangi,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  273,  274. 

Cannon,  when  firft  ufed,  viii.  291.  Made  in  England,  292.  Hand- 
cannon,  ib.  Of  the  I5th  century,  account  of,  x.  195,  196.  Ship 
guns,  197,  198. 

Cannon-balls,  madeofftone,  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.   197. 

Canon  Law,  ftate  of,  in  England,  between  1066.  and  1216.,  vi.  102,  103. 
From  1 216.  to  1399.*  viii.  189,  190. 

Canons,  married.     See  Clergy. 

Canons  of  the  Northumbrian  priefts,  iii.  266.  Enacted  by  different  Coun- 
cils. See  Councils. 

,  enacted  by  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  iii.  276 — 278. 

Canta,  kingdom  of,  iituation,  &c.  of.  i.  285. 

Canterbury,  difputes  about  electing  an  Archbifhop  of,  on  Becket's  death, 
v.  396,  397.  At  Baldwin's  death,  424 — 426.  At  the  death  of  Hu- 
bert, 435 — 438.  Of  Langton,  viii.  3.  Of  Edmund,  5.  Difputes 
concerning  the  primacy.  See  Primacy. 

Cantii,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  252 — 254. 
ii.  413,  414. 

Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  wages  war  with  the  Englifh,  iii.  124 — 126. 
Pacification  between  him  and  King  Edmund,  126.  Is  crowned  King 
of  England,  127.  Performs  fome  meritorious  acts  of  juftice,  128. 
Marries  Queen  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred,  129.  Voyage  into  Den- 
mark, and  return  into  England,  130.  Conquers  Norway,  131.  Re- 
proves the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  131,  132.  Journey  to  Rome,  132. 
Expedition  to  Cumberland,  132.  Death,  133.  Ecclefiaftical  laws  of, 
293,  294. 

Capitation  tax,  impofed  by  Richard  II.,  viii.  169.  Rates  payable  by 
different  claffes,  169,  170. 

Car  abacus,  brave  efforts  of,  to  liberate  his  country,  i.  39.  Carried 
prifoner  to  Rome,  41.  His  noble  fpeech  to  the  Emperor,  42,  43. 

Caraufius  affumes  the  purple  in  Britain,  i.  93.     Slain,  95. 

Card-playing,  when  introduced,  x.  322.     Price  of,  323, 

112  Carlifle, 
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Carllfle,  fee  of,  founded,  v.  318. 

Carnonacte,  kingdom  of,  fituation  of,  i.  285. 

Carpentry,  art  of,  its  ftate  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  133.     Improved 

by  the  Romans,  134,  135. 

Carts  of  war ,  ufed  in  Scotland  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  196. 
CaJJibelanus,  chofen  generaliffimo  of  the  Britons,  i,  15.     Several  actions 

between,  and  the  Romans,  16.     His  capital  taken,  19.     Makes  peace 

with  Caefar,  2 1 . 
Cajlles,  Anglo-Saxon,  how  erected  and  defended,  iv.   151,  152.     In  what 

manner  attacked,  153. 
,  Anglo-Norman,  defcription  of,  vi.   189 — 191.     How  attacked 

and  defended,  215 — 217.     Their   conftruclion  in  the   I2th  and  I3th 

centuries,  viii.  274,  275. 
Catherine,  Princefs  of  France,  courted  by  Henry  V.,  ix.  64.    Married  to 

him,  66.     Her  coronation,  67,  68.     Her  marriage  after  Henry  V.'s 

deceafe,  113.    A.nd  death,  ib. 
,  Princefs  of  Arragon,  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  fon  of  Henry 

VIL,  xi.  61.     On  his  death,  is  contracted  to  his  brother  Henry  (after- 
wards Henry  VIII.),  68.    Scruples  of  Henry  about  the  legality  of  his 

marriage,  204.    Of  the  illegality  of  which  he  is  convinced,  206.     Two 

legates  fent  to  England  to  try  its  validity,  219.     They  hold  their  court, 

227,  228.     The  caufe  avocated  to  Rome,  230.     Further  ileps  taken 

by  Henry  VIII.  251 — 254.    Inflexibility  of  Catherine,  254,  255.263. 

Is  divorced,  260.     The  Pope  pronounces  her  marriage  good,  265,  266. 

Her  death,  and  laft  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  278. 
Catt'welauni,  kingdom  of,  iituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  257—259. 

ii.  416. 

Cattle,  anciently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  223. 
Cavalry,  ancient  Britifh,  account  of,  ii.  145,  146. 
'Ceak-hythe,  council  of,  iii.  241 — 244. 
Ceorls,  rank  of,  in  Britain,  iii.  324.      Their   condition  and  privileges, 

324,  325.     Were  rather  interefted  fpe&ators,  than  members,  of  the 

Wittenagemot,  372. 
Cerdic,  King  of  Weffex,  defeats  the  Britons,  and  extends  his  kingdom, 

vi.  8 — n. 

Ceremonies,  certain,  abolifhed  by  Henry  VIII.   xii.  104. 
Ctrones,  kingdom  of,  fituation  of,  i.   285. 
Chalk,  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  220. 
Chancellor,  power  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  349. 
Chancery,  Court  of,  powers  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  viii.  1 15.   State 

of  its  practice  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  74,  75. 
CharaSer,  national,  whence  to  be  obtained,  viii.  362 — 365. 
•- of  the  ancient  Britons,  delineated,  ii.  293—315.     Obfervationt 

on  it,  373 — 375,.    Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  296 — 347.  Of  the  Danes, 

3*3 — 344-     Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  3i6~-35O. 
Chariot-Jighting  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  146.     Different 

kinds  of  war  chariots,  147.  i.   18.    The  Benna  defcribed,  ii.  147.   Pe- 

toritum,    Currus,   and  Covinus,    148.       Effedum   and    Rlieda,    549. 

Great  number  of  chariots,  and  great  dexterity  of  their  drivers,  150,  151. 

Chariot  fighting  continued  long  in  Britain,  i^a. 

Ghariits 
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Chariots  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Queens,  iv.  361. 

Charles,  Dauphin  of  France,  Ton  of  John  I.,  affumes  the  government  on 
his  father's  captivity,  vii.  260.  His  prudent  condiift,  262.  Rejects 
the  peace  concluded  by  his  father,  263.  Succeeds  his  father  by  the  ftyle 
of 

Charles  y.t  vii.  270.  France  defolated  by  marauders,  271.  Whom  he  en- 
deavours toperfuade  to  a  croifade,  272.  His  perfidious  conduct,  277. 
Prepares  for  war,  278.  His  fuccefles,  279.  A  truce  concluded,  284. 
Annexes  Brittany  to  France,  302.  Death  of,.  304. 

VI.  King  of  France,  negcciations  between,  and  Henry  IV.  of 

England,  ix.  12,  13.  His  death,  77. 

VI I.*  King  of  France,  acceffion  of,  ix.   78.    State  of  his  affairs 

at  his  acceflion,  78,  79.    Obtains  fome  fuccefles  againft  the  Englifh,  81. 
Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Vernueil,  82,  83.     DifTenfions  in  his  court,  86. 
Crowned  at  Rheims,  98.     Many  places  furrender  to  him,  99.     Re- 
treats before  the  Englim,  121.     Obtains  the  county  of  Comerges,  123. 
Relieves  Tartas,  ib. 

VIILy  fends  ambafladors  to  Henry  VII.  xi.  2?,  26.     Befieges 

Rennes,  28.      Marries  the  Dutchefs  of  Brittany,   29.      Henry  VII. 
invades  France,  30.     Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Charles,  31. 

V.   (Emperor)  fucceeds  to  the  Spanifh  throne,  xi.   121.    Trea- 
ties between  him  and  Henry  VIII.,  121,  122.    His  fcheme  for  obtaining 
money  from  Henry  fruftrated,  122,  123.     Grants  Wolfey  a  peniion,  124. 
Elected  Emperor,  128.    Courts  Wolfey,  129.     Arrives  in  England  and 
is  fplendidly  entertained,  130—132.     War  between  him  and  Francis  I., 
142,143.      Henry  mediates  a  peace,  143,  144.     Is  vifi ted  by  Wolfey, 
147.     Arrives  in   England,   150.     Treaties  between  him  and  Henry, 
152,  153.     Courts  Woifey,  153,  154.     His  compofure  on  hearing  of 
Francis  I. Js  captivity  at  Pavia,  174.'    His  cold  reception  of  the  Eng- 
lim ambaffadors  in  Spain,  177.    Henry  writes  to  him,  179.    Perplexity 
of  Charles,  182,   183.     Liberates  Francis,  184 — 186.     Hypocrify  of 
Charles  on  the  capture  of  the  Pope,  196.     His  offers  rejected  by  Henry 
VIII.,   199.     Liberates  the  Pope,  202,  203.     War  declared  againft 
him,  214.     Negociates  for  a  peace,  279,   354. 

Charter  granted  by  Henry  I.,  abftraci  of,  vi.  56.    Of  Stephen,  57.     Of 
Henry  II.,  58. 

— (the  Great),  granted  by  John,  v.  254.    Who  prepares  to  recal  it, 

255.  Is  condemned  by  the  Pope,  2.56.  Analyfis  of  it,  vi.  65.  Pri- 
vileges granted  by  it,  divided  into  four  clafles,  65,  66.  Privileges  to 
the  church,  66 — 68.  Privileges  to  the  barons,  69 — 74.  Privileges 
granted  to  towns,  &c.,  75 — 78.  Privileges  granted  to  all  freemen, 
78 — 85.  Securities  for  the  execution  of  the  Great  Charter,  85.  Thefe 
fecurities  ineffeftual,  86.  Copy  of  the  Latin  text  of  Magna  Carta, 
381 — 393.  Translation  thereof,  393 — 406.  Confirmed  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  by  Henry  III.,  vii.  19,  20.  Hiilory  of  the  Great  Charters, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  viii.  87—90.  Of  Edward  I.,  122.  Copy 
of  the  Magna  Carta  of  Henry  III.  in  Latin,  viii.  423—430.  Englim 
tranflation  thereof,  430 — 438. 

Charta  de  Fore/la,  viii.  88. 

Charter  granted  to  the  clergy,  by  Edward  IV.,  x.  36 

II  3  Cbaftity9 
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Chaftlty  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  303,  304 — 307.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
women,  laws  for,  protecting,  iii.  420.  Highly  valued  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  iv.  335.  Violations  of,  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  347,  348. 

Chancery  Geoffrey,  life  of,  viii.  246 — 248.  Character  of  his  works,  248, 
249.  312.  Poetical  commendation  of,  by  Lydgate,  x.  215. 

Chemiftry.     See  Chymiftry. 

Chicheky,  Henry,  elected  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  x.  19.  Procures 
a  law  againft  the  Lollards,  20-  Reforms  the  barbers,  21.  Perfe- 
cutes  the  Lollards,  29,  30.  His  death,  31. 

Children,  birth  and  education  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  326—330, 
Were  nurfed  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  mothers,  iv.  351.  Their  courage 
how  tried,  352.  How  educated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  353,  354. 

Chivalry,  origin  of,  vi.  320.  Pages  or  valets  the  loweft  order  of,  320, 
321.  Efquires,  321.  Their  exercifes,  321,322.  Knights,  how  cre- 
ated, 324 — 326.  Qualities  neceffary  to  knighthood,  327.  Duties  of 
a  knight,  ib.  Benefits  produced  by  it,  viii.  379,  380.  Revived  in  Eng- 
land by  Edward  III.,  381,  382.  Began  to  decline  in  the  15th  century, 
x.  282.  But  ftillexifted,  283.  State  of  in  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  353 — 
355. 

Chriftianity,  when  firft  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  and  by  whom,  the  queftion 
ftated  and  examined,  i.  183 — 202.  Progrefs  of,  gradual,  202.  Further 
progrefs  of,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  210 — 236.  Con- 
verfion  of  the  Saxons  to,  by  St.  Auftin  and  others,  iii.  190.  et  feq. 
Apoftacy  of  the  Englifh  from  Chriftianity,  and  their  return  to  it,  198. 
202.  Converfion,  apoftacy,  and  return  to  Chriftianity  of  the  North- 
umbrians, 199 — 201 .  The  kingdoms  of  Weffex  and  Mercia  converted, 
202. 

Chronicles,  metrical,  account  of,  viii.  301 — 309. 

Church,  innovations  of  its  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  in  the  1 3th  century, 

™-  35— 38- 

— — ,  Briti/h,  persecution  of,  in  the  third  century,  i.  211.  Govern- 
ment, doctrine,  and  worfhip  of,  in  the  firft  three  centuries,  213,  214. 
Expences  of  religion,  how  defrayed  therein,  214,  215.  Delivered  from 
perfecution,  216.  Britifh  bifhops  in  the  council  of  Aries,  217.  Kind- 
nefs  of  Conftantine  to  the  Chriftian  clergy,  218,  219.  Doctrine  and 
government  of  the  Britifh  church,  in  the  fourth  century,  220 — 223. 
Rights  of  worfhip  in  the  4th  century,  224.  Hiftory  of,  in  the  5th 
century,  iii.  187.  Its  ftate  in  the  7th  century,  216.  In  the  9th  cen- 
tury, 253. 

of  England,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of  the  venerable  Bede,  iii.  222, 

223.  The  clergy  cruelly  treated  by  the  Danes,  244 — 246.  Ethel- 
wolf's  grant  to  the  church,  246 — 248.  Calamities  of  the  clergy,  and 
their  relief,  249,  250.  Hiftory  of,  in  the  reigns  of  Harold,  Hardi- 
canute,  and  Edward  the  Confeffor,  295.  Hiftory  of,  from  the  reign 
of  William  I.  to  that  of  John,  v.  271 — 453.  Change  introduced  into 
her  creed,  277.  Changes  in  her  polity  by  William  I.,  278.  Violent 
difputes  between  the  crown  and  the  church,  335-  Privileges  granted 
to  the  church  by  Magna  Charta,  vi.  66 — 68.  Its  patrimony  invaded 
by  Henry  IV.,  x.  6,  7.  12.  Grofs  abufes  in,  20,  21.  Reformation  of, 
effected  by  the  ftate,  xii.  i.  Changes  introduced  by  Henry  VIII.,  27, 
28. 

Church 
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Church  of  Scotland.     See  Scotland,  church  of. 

Churches,  when  firft  built  with  ftone,  iv.  113.  Archite&ure  of,  in  the 
nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  184 — 186.  Ere&ed  by  the  arts  of  the 
clergy,  181 — 184.  Lift  of  articles  belonging  to,  viii.  29 — 31. 
Church-mufic,  cultivated  in  England  in  the  7th  century,  iv.  188,  189. 
State  of  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  247,  248.  Corruptions  of, 
249,  250.  State  of  in  the  I3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii.  316 — 318. 
Of  the  ijth  and  i6th  centuries,  xii.  298 — 300. 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  marries  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  fecond  daughter,  ix.  198.  Quarrel  between  him  and  Ed- 
ward, 201.  Reconciliation,  202.  Colle&s  his  forces,  203.  Clarence 
and  Warwick  revolt,  204.  Refufed  admittance  into  Calais,  205.  Re- 
turn  to  England  and  expel  Edward,  210.  Joins  him,  217.  Is  difcon- 
tented,  235.  Condemned  and  executed,  237,  238. 
Chymiftry,  firft  introduced  into  England  in  the  I3th  century,  viii.  2OI~ 

203. 

Cinque  Ports,  privileges  of,  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  262,  263. 
Civil  law,  when  firft  introduced  into  Britain,  vi.  58.     State  of,  between 

1066.  and  1216.,  104,  105.     From  1216.  to  1399.,  viii.  189,   190. 
Clarence,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  fon  of  Henry  IV.,  fent  into  France,  to  af- 

fift  the  Armagnacs,  ix.  33,  34.     Slain  at  the  battle  of  Bauge,  70. 
Civil  and  military  lifts  of  the  Romans,  i.  355. 

Civil  war  between  John  and  the  barons,  v.  252 — 254,  256 — 260. 
Between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons,  vii.  36 — 39.  Between  Edward 
II.  and  the  barons,  134 — 136.  138.  155 — 160.  Between  the  houfe* 
of  York  and  Lancafter.  See  Edward  IP.;  Henry  PL;  Richard  III. > 
and  Henry  VII. 

Clarendon,  conftitutions  of,  abftraft  of,  v.  345,  346.  vi.  60,  6l.  Con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  v.  358. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  fends  an  army  into  Britain,  i.  30.     Arrives  in  Bri- 
tain, 34.    Made  fome  changes  in  its  government,  339. 
Clay  don,  John,  burnt  for  herefy,  x.  22,  23. 

Clement  VIL,  Julio  de  Medici,  elected  pope,  xi.  166.  Forms  the  Italian 
league  againft  the  Emperor,  190.  Rome  fackedby  the  Imperialifts,  195. 
The  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  imprifoned,  196.  Hypocrify  of  the  Em- 
peror  on  this  occafion,  ib.  Is  liberated,  202.  Sends  a  commiffion  of 
two  Cardinals  to  England,  to  try  the  validity  of  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage, 
217,  218.  His  duplicity,  218.  AmbafTadors  fent  to  him,  223.  De- 
ceives the  King  again,  223,  224.  Falls  fick,  224.  But  recovers, 
225.  Deceit  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  229.  Henry's  caufe  avocated 
to  Rome,  230. 

Clergy,  Englifh,  cruelly  treated  by  the  Danes,  iii.  244 — 246.  Married 
clergy,  ejected  from  the  monafteries,  272 — 275.  Difputes  between  the 
monks  and  married  canons,  278,  279.  Increafe  of,  in  the  i  ith  century, 
297.  Exempt  from  bearing  arms,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  141, 
142 .  Prohibited,  ineffectually,  by  various  canons  from  marrying,  v.  275. 
315.  317.  400.  Submit  to  King  Stephen,  319.  Endeavour  to  re- 
concile Henry  II.  and  his  fons,  406.  Were  the  chief  phyficians  in  the 
nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  114,  115.  Learning  at  that  time  chiefly 
confined  to  them,  in,  122.  Their  arts,  in  promoting  the  erection  of 

114  churches, 
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churches,  182,  183.  Oppreffed  by  Henry  III.  and  the  Pope,  vii.  24. 
Make  ineffectual  refiftance,  25.  Fleeced  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  viii.  4* 
Boldly  oppofe  the  Romifh  impofitions,  10.  Their  encroachments,  18. 
Remedies  againft  them,  19.  Money  extorted  from  them  by  Edward  I., 
24.  Deny  the  right  of  king  and  parliament  to  tax  them,  25.  Are 
obliged  to  fubmit,  26.  Exactions  of,  checked  by  parliament,  32.  Com- 
plain of  grievances,  46.  The  Pope's  bull  on  that  fubje£t,  47.  Their 
exorbitant  power,  61.  Their  profligacy  in  the  i3th  and  I4th  centuries, 
367^ — 370.  The  laity  corrupted  by  them,  371.  Courted  by  Henry 
IV.,  x.  i,  2.  Petition  of,  to  parliament,  rejected,  34.  Great  power 
given  them  by  a  charter  of  Edward  IV.  36.  And  confirmed  by  Rich- 
ard III.,  39,  40.  Their  profligacy,  37.  Difpute  between  the  fecu- 
lars  and  regulars,  38.  Their  powerful  influence  in  the  I5th  century, 
65.  DilTolute  manners  of,  in  the  i5th  century,  298.  xii.  2,  3.  Their 
luxury,  x.  315.  Conteft  between  them  and  the  laity,  xi.  120.  And 
among  themfelves,  xii.  12 — 14.  The  commons  complain  of  them,  42. 
Obliged  to  fubmit  to  Henry  VIII.,  43,  44.  Difputes  among  them  re- 
fpe&ing  reformation,  61 — 63.  Enjoined  to  preach  only  certain  doc- 
trines, 64,  65.  Their  vices  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  357.  Their 
hofpitality,  358,  359. 

Clergy,  Italian,  infulted  by  the  Englifh  with  impunity,  viii.  5. 

Climate  of  ancient  Britain,  ii.  281.  Coldnefs  of  Gaul  and  warmth  of 
Britain  accounted  for,  282 — 284. 

Clocks,  art  of  making,  when  firft  introduced  into  Britain,  viii.  279.  Firft 
clock,  where  erected,  280.  Curious  aftronomical  clock,  made  by 
Richard  de  Wallingford,  281. 

Clothing,  arts  of,  uncertain  who  introduced,  ii.  "124.  Ancient  Britons 
clothed  in  fldns,  1 25 .  Clothing  arts  introduced  before  the  firft  invafion, 
126.  Several  kinds  of  cloth  madle  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  126,  127. 
Art  of  dyeing  cloth  pra&ifed  by  the  Britons,  128.  As  well  as  the  art 
of  making,  warning,  and  bleaching  linens,  129 — ri3i.  Clothing  arts  in 
Britain,  improred  by  the  Romans,  132.  State  of  the  clothing  arts  in 
England,  in  the  iith  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  195 — 197.  State  of  the 
clothing  manufacture  in  the  1 2th  and  1 3th  centuries,  viii.  282 — 285 .  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  x.  186,  Laws  for  their  encouragement,  187. 
,  State  of,  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  276 — 280. 

Clove/boos,  council  of,  iii.  225 — 227.     Second  council  held  at,  240. 

Qoat-armour,  when  introduced  into  England,  vi.  329. 

Colham,  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  Lord,  attacked  for  herefy,  x.  13,  14. 
Henry  V.  converfes  with  him,  14,  15.  His  declaration  of  faith,  15 — 
1 8.  Condemned  for  herefy,  ix.  39.  x.  18,  19.  Efcapes  into  Wales* 
ix.  39.  x.  19.  Charged  with  raifing  a  commotion  againft  Henry  V.,  ix. 
40.  Seized  and  executed,  x.  23,  24. 

Coll  the  Good,  a  Britifh  author,  notice  of,  ii.  86. 

Coin,  Britifh,  hiftory  of,  from  the  Roman  invafion  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  ii,  236,  et  feq. 

— ,  origin  of  coin,  236.    When  firft  introducedinto  Britain,  237.    Gold 

and  filver  coins,  239.  By  whom  difcovered  in  Britain,  240.  Progrefs 
of  coining  money  in  Britain,  241.  What  figures  ftamped  on  moft  an- 
eient  coins,  242.  Heads  of  princes,  243.  Legends  on  coins,  ib.  Coins 

of 
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of  Cunobeline,  account  of,  244 — 253.     Weight  and  value  of  Britifh 
coins,  254.     Quantity  of  coin  in  Britain,  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
invafion,  ib.     Change  in  the  coin  of  Britain,  255.     Quantity  of  coin  in- 
creafed,  256.     State  of  coin,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Saxons,  iv.  245,  246.     The  firft  Saxon  coins,  246. 
Diftinftion  between  real  and  nominal  money,  247.     Names  and  different 
kinds  of  Anglo-Saxon  money,  248.     Value  and  weight  of  the  pound, 
248 — 253.     Another  money  pound,  254,  255.    The  real  money  pound 
of  the  Saxons,  256.     Their  mercantile  pound,  257.     Value  and  weight 
of  the  Saxon  mark,  258 — 260.     The  mark  originally  brought  from 
Scandinavia,    260,  261.      Mercantile  mark,   261,  262.      Weight  and 
value  of  the  mancus,   262 — 264.    Of  the  ora,  265.     The  Anglo  Saxon 
(hilling  a  real  coin,  266.     Its  weight  and  value,  267.     Weight  and 
value  of  the  thrimfa,    268,   269.     Of  the  Anglo-Saxon   penny,  269, 
270.     Of  the    fceata,    270 — 272.     The  Anglo-Saxon  penny  valuable, 
272.      Halflings,   feorthings,  and  ftycas,  272,  273.      Tables  of  the 
weights  arid  values  of  thefe  different  coins,    274.     Foreign  gold  coins, 
current  in  England,  274,  275.     Incrementum  paid  in  the  Saxon  times, 
276.     Finenefs  of  the  Saxon  coins,  277.     Art  of  coining,  277,  278. 
Defcription  of  Edwin's  penny,  278.    Of  AdulPs  and  Harold's  penny, 
279.     Quantity  of  money  in  England,  279 — 281.    Whether  the  Scots, 
Pifts,  and  Britons  coined  money  in  this  period,  282 — 284.     Changes  in 
Engli ill  money,  made  by  the  Conqueft,  vi.  294,  295.    Halfpennies  and 
farthings,  296.     Sterling  money,  297.     Standard  money,   ib.     Money- 
mints,  297,  298.    Coins  of  Scotland  in  the  i  ith  and  12th  centuries,  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  England,  298.    No  gold  coined  in  this  period,  299. 
Proportion  of  gold  to  filver,  299.    Different  ways  of  paying  money,  300 
— 302.    Comparative  value  of  money,   303.     The  fame  nominal  fum 
contained  thrice  the  quantity  of  filver,  303.  .  Same  quantity  of  filver 
more  valuable,  303,   304.     The  fame  quantity  of  filver  five  times  the 
value  it  now  is,  304 — 307.     Balance  of  trade  proved  to  be  in  favour 
of  Britain,  307,  308.     Though  much  money  carried  out,  much  ftill 
remained  in  England,  308 — 311.     Changes  in  the  Britifh  coin  in  the 
T 3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii.  345.    Gold  coin,  345,  346.     Method  of 
coining,  347.    Mode  of  conducting  royal  exchanges,  347,  348.     Clip- 
ping and  counterfeiting  the  coin  prevented,  348.     State  of  the  coin  of 
Scotland,  349,  350.     State  of  the  Englifh  coin  in  the  i5th  century,  x- 
262.    Weight  of  coins  regulated,  262,  263.      Changes  introduced  by 
Edward  IV.  264.     Englifh  gold  coins  in  this  period,  264,  265.    State 
of  the  coin  of  Scotland  in  the  14th  century,  265.    Of  James  I.,  265 — 
267.     Table  of  gold  coins  ftruck  between  the  reigns  of  Robert  II.  and 
James  III. >  their  relative  values  and  finenefs,  266,267.    Copper  money 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  268.   State  of  Englifh  coin  in  the 
1 5th  century,  xii.  333.     Shillings  when  firft  coined,  334.     Silver  coins, 
335.    Gold  coins,  335,  336.     State  of  coin,  in  Scotland,  in  the  i6th 
century,  xii.  338,  339. 
Collet,  Dr.  John,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  reads  public  lectures  on  St.  Paul's 

Epiftles,   xii.  211.     Biographical  anecdotes  of,  232 — 234. 
Colonies,  why  planted  in  Britain  by  the  Romans,  i.  341. 
Colours,  art  of  preparing,  in  the  nthand  i2th  centuries,  vi.  227,  228. 
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Columba,  St.,  account  of,  iii.  188. 

Columbanus,  account  of,  iv.  6,  7. 

Columbus,  Chriftopher,  difcoveries   of,  xii.   310.    Sends  his  brother  to 
England,  313. 

Commerce*  Britifh,  Hiftory  of,  from  the  Roman  invafion,  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  ii.   195,  etfeq. 

— ,  importance  of  commercial  hiftory,  ii.  195.  Antiquity  of  com- 
merce, 195,  196.  Gradual  increafe  of,  in  the  way  of  barter,  196.  Com- 
merce, originally  confined  within  the  limits  of  each  Hate,  gradually  en- 
larged its  circle,  197,  198.  Foreign  commerce  of  the  Britons  with 
the  Phoenicians,  199.  Time  of  the  Phoenicians'  difcovery,  not  generally 
known,  200,  201.  No  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  planted  any  colo- 
nies in  Britain,  202.  Commodities  exported  by  the  Phoenicians,  202 — 
204.  Articles  imported  by  them,  204.  Phoenicians  concealed  their 
commerce  with  Britain  from  other  nations,  205.  Imports  and  exports 
of  the  Greeks,  207.  Who  concealed  their  commerce  with  Britain  from 
other  nations,  209.  The  trade  of  Britain  carried  on  in  a  different  chan- 
nel, 210 — 213.  Trade  of  Britain  extended,  215.  And  more  known 
after  the  Roman  invafion,  216.  Limits  of  Britifh  trade  at  that  invafion, 
ib.  Intercourfe  between  Britain  and  the  Continent  increafed,  217. 
Articles  exported, — lime  and  chalk,  220.  Pearls,  221.  Corn,  222. 
Cattle,  hides,  cheefe,  and  horfes,  223.  Dogs,  223 — 225.  Slaves,  225. 
Bafkets,  226.  Goods  imported  into  Britain,  227.  Imports  after  the 
Roman  conqueft,  227,  228.  Balance  in  favour  of  Britain,  228.  Seats 
of  Britifh  trade  on  the  Continent,  229.  Trading  towns  in  Britain,  229, 
230.  Duties  on  merchandize,  where  paid,  231.  Proportion  of  fuch 
duties,  where  and  how  collected,  232.  Annual  amount  thereof,  233. 
When  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Britain  began  to  decline,  257.  De- 
ftroyed  by  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  258.  278.  Facilities  of  com- 
merce, by  conveyance  of  goods,  259 — 262. 

hiftory  of,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  landing  of 


William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  iv.  191,  etfeq.  Maritime  affairs  neg- 
lected by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  194 — 196.  Foreign  trade  revived  by 
Offa,  196,  197.  No  commercial  intercourfe  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Welfh,  199.  Commerce  between  the  different  ftates  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, 200.  Reftraints  on  trade,  201 — 203.  Promoted  by  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  206.  Injured  by  the  invafions  of  the 
Danes,  207,  208.  Naval  power  and  foreign  trade  of  England,  reftored 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  209.  The  Englifh  trade,  hurt  by  his  death,  223, 
224.  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  224.  Trade  pro- 
moted by  Athelftan,  225,  226.  State  of  trade  under  Edgar  the  Peace- 
able, 226 — 228.  Under  Ethelredthe  Unready,  229 — 231.  In  the  reign 
of  Canute  the  Great,  231,  232.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
England,  242,  243. 

,  Hiftory  of,  from  A,  D.   1066.  to  the  year  1216.,  vi.  255 — 

289.  Commerce  not  inconiiderable  at  the  Conqueft,  256.  Effects  of 
the  conqueft  on  Englifh  commerce,  257,  258.  Internal  trade,  258. 
Account  of  the  chief  feats  of  trade,  259 — 266.  Chief  exports,  267 — 272. 
Imports,  272 — 277.  By  whom  the  trade  was  conducted,  278 — 283. 
Mercantile  regulations,  283 — 288.  Hiftory  of  commerce,  from  1216. 

to 
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to  1399-,  viii.  319,  et  feq.    Internal  commerce  loaded  with  feveral  im- 
pofts,   320.    Tranfafted  in  fairs,  ib.    Foreign  trade  of  England  with 
Italy,  321,  322.     With  the  Mediterranean  iilands,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, 323,  324.     With  the  Englifh   provinces  in   France,  324.     With 
France,  324,  325.     With  Bretagne,  &c.  Flanders,  and  Holland,  325, 
326.     With   Germany  and   the    Hanfe  Towns,  326.     With  Prufiia, 
Sweden,    Denmark,    and  Norway,  327.     With   Iceland,  328.     Com- 
merce of  Ireland,  tb.     Commerce  of  Scotland,  329,  330.     Imprudent 
commercial  laws,  330,331.     Wife  commercial  laws,  331,  332.     Fo- 
reign  merchants  fettled  in  England,  332 — 337.     The  chief  feats  of 
trade,  338.      Principal  exports  and  imports,  339,  340.      Balance  of 
trade    in     favour    of    England,    340.      Caufes    of    this,     341 — 343. 
Commerce    of  Britain  in   the  I5th  century,  x.  233,  et  feq.     Caufe  of 
the  obftru&ions  of  trade  in  this  period,  234 — 236.     Commercial  treaty 
of    Henry  IV.    with   the    Hanfe  Towns,  237.  242.      Companies    of 
foreigners  fettled  in   England,    238,  240.     Englifh  factories  abroad, 
241.     Circle  of  trade  enlarged,  246,  247.     Exports,    248,249.     Im- 
ports, 250-     Prohibited  goods,  251.     Staple  towns,  252.     Trade  pro- 
fitable to  England  in  this  century,  255,  256.     Trade  of  Scotland  in 
the   I5th   century,    256.      Wife  laws  made  by  James  I.  257.      By 
James  II.  and   III.,  258,  259.     Exports   and   imports  of    Scotland, 
260.     Hiftory  of,  in   England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  xii.  303, 
et  feq.      Commercial   treaty  with  France,  304.     And    other   powers, 
304 — 308-  313 — 315.     Commercial  laws,  308,309.     Henry  VII.  at- 
tentive to  trade,  3 15.     Commerce  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
xii.  321.     Commercial  Laws,  321,  322.     Staple  of  the  Scottifh  trade, 
323,  324.     Office  of  confervator  of  Scots,   privileges  eftablifhed,  324, 
325.      State  of  Englifh  trade  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  325.      His  ac- 
cefiion   favourable  to  commerce,  325,  326.     The   circle  of  trade  en- 
larged, 326 — 328.     Henry  VIII.  encouraged  trade,  330 — 333. 
Commons,  Houfe  of,  when  firft  feparately  eftablifhed,  viii.  144.     Happy 
effects  of  this  eftablifhment,  145.     Gradual  union  of  the  knights  and 
commons,   146.     Humility  of  the  commons,  ib.     State  of,  from  the 
acceffion  of  Richard  II.    to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.,  161 — 163. 
Modefty  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  163,  164.     Pains  taken  to  fecure 
the  attendance  of  its  members,  155,  156.     Increafes  in  firmnefs,   157. 
Vindicates  its  privileges,   158 — 160.     See  Members  of  Parliament. 
Common  Law  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  i.  328 — 330.     State 
of,  in  England,  between  1066.  and  1216.,  vi.  105,  106.     Improvements 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  viii.  98.     State  of,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  119,  120.     Of  Edward  II.,  132.    Of  Edward  III.,  151.    Of 
Richard  II.,  167.     Its  ftate  in  the  i5th  century,  x.  74. 
Common  Pleas,  court  of,  fettled  at  Weftminfter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 

viii.  114. 

Compafts,  Anglo-Saxon  laws  concerning,  iii.  400,  401. 
Companies,  a  body  of  marauders  fo  called,  defolate  France,  vii.  271,  272. 

They  dethrone  Don  Pedro  King  of  Caftile,  272. 

Computation,  ancient  Britifh  laws  concerning,  i.  331,  332.  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  relative  to  compurgators,  vii.  422 — 424.  Compurgators 
not  the  fame  as  jurymen,  424,  425. 

Computation 
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Computation  of  time,  Druidical,  account  of,  ii.  1 6 — 2 1 . 

Conan,  Duke  of  Brittany,  refigns  his  territoriei  to  Henry  II.  of  England, 
v.  132. 

Confejfion,  auricular,  when  introduced,  iii.  208. 

Conjugal  fidelity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  307.     Of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
iv.  335,  336. 

Conqucft,  effects  of,  on  the  commerce  of  England,  vi.  256 — 258. 

Conrade9   Marquis   of  Montferrat,  elected   King   of    Jerufalem,  v.  208. 
Aflaffinated,  209. 

Con/table  of  England,  extenfive  power  of,  x.  72,  73. 

Gonftantine  the  Great,  kindnefs  of,  to  the  Chriftian  clergy,  i.  218,  219. 

.  — .,  King  of  Scots'  reign  of,  iii.  88. 

-  II.  reign  of,  iii.  in. 

III.  reign  of,  iii.  159,  160. 

Conftantlus  recovers  Britain,  i.  96.     Severity  of,  103,  104. 

Conftitution  of  Clarendon.     See  Clarendon. 

— of  Otho,  viii.  6.     Of  Archbiihop  Arundel,  x.  8. 

— —  of  Great  Britain,  hiftory  of,  from  its  firft  invafion  by  the 
Romans  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  i.  237,  et  feq.  Conftitution  of 
all  the  Britifh  ftates  not  the  fame,  311. 

f  Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution  of  England,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  299,  et  feq. 
Changes  introduced  into  it,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  vi.  2 — 53. 
Changes  introduced  in  the  reigns  of  William  II.,  Henry  I.  and  II. 
Stephen,  Richard  I.,  and  John,  54 — 86.  The  ancient  Conftitution 
of  England,  not  quite  deftroyed  by  the  conqueft,  50 — 52.  Changed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  by  the  confederate  barons,  vii.  130,  131. 
Hiftory  of,  from  the  death  of  John  to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.,  viii. 
85 — j  70.  Hiftory  of,  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  accef- 
fion of  Henry  VII.,  x.  51 — 108.  Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution  of 
England,  from  1485.10  1547.  xii.  146 — 169.  Attempts  to  ruin  it, 
by  Henry  VIII.,  165. 

of  Scotland,  from  the  6th  to  the  nth  centuries,  iii.  376 — 378. 


In  the  twelfth  century,  viii.  101 — 104.  Firft  regulated  by  Robert 
Bruce  I.,  viii.  134 — 136.  State  of,  from  1327.  to  1377.,  155 — 158. 
From  1488.  to  1542.  xii.  170 — 196. 

Convocations  held  in  England,  x.  38,  39.     See  Synods* 

Cookery  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  ii.  360.  Of  the  Anglo- Saxons,  iv. 
394.  Of  the  Engliih  in  the  i3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  407. 

Copper-mines  of  ancient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  137. 

Corboyl,  William,  elected  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  v.  313.  The 
queftion  of  primacy  determined  againft  him,  316.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 320. 

Coritani,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  263,  264. 

Corn,  anciently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  222.      Exported  in  the  nth 
and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  271.     Law  relative  to  its  exportation  and  im- 
portation, x.  249,  250. 
•       imported,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  vi.  277,  378. 

Cornalrl,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  265,  266. 
285.  ii.  409,  410. 

Cornwall, 
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Cornwall,  Richard,  Earl  of,  fon  of  John,  quarrels  with  Henry  III.,  vii. 
7.  Is  reconciled,  8.  Refufes  the  crown  of  Sicily,  23.  Chofen  King 
of  the  Romans,  25.  Fatal  confequences  of  his  departure,  26. 

Corruption  of  the  papal  court,  delineated,  viii.  365,  366.  369,  370.  And 
of  the  clergy,  367—369.  x.  37,  38. 

Corfned,  ordeal  of,  how  conducted,  Hi.  430,  43 1 . 

Cottars,  a  fort  of  (laves,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  vi.  5. 

Councils  held  in  England,  i.  230,  231.  iii.  186,  187.  204.  207,208.  210, 

211.    225—227.     232,    233.     240,241.    2$9 262.    265.    291,292.     V. 

275-  294-  3H-  3*7-  321-  323»  325-  327>  328-  4°°-  viii.  15.  21.  68. 
xii.  25.  See  Synods. 

,  Scotch,  in  the  ninth  century,  iii.  256.  In  the  tenth  century, 

284,  285. 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  powers  and  office  of,  i.  362,  363.  ii.  278. 

of  Britain,  powers  and  functions  of,  i.  364. 

Counterpoint,  where  and  by  whom  invented,  x.  226,  227. 

County  Courts,  jurifdi&ion  of,  iii.  349. 

Courtney,  William,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  proceedings  of,  againft 
Wickliff,  viii.  68—70. 

Courage  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  295,  296. 

Courts,  Welfh  and  Anglo-Saxon,  great  officers  of,  iii.  379.  Mayor  of  the 
palace,  379.  Prieft  of  the  houfehold,  380.  Steward  of  the  houfehold, 
ib.  Mailer  of  the  hawks,  381.  Matter  of  the  horfe,  382.  Chamber- 
lain, 383.  Chief  mufician,  ib.  Silentiary,  384.  Mafter  of  the  huntf- 
men,  ib.  Mead- maker,  ib.  Phyfician,  butler,  porter,  and  mafter  cook, 
385.  Mafter  of  the  lights,  386.  Officers  of  the  Queen's  houfehold,  ib. 
Fees  and  immunities  of  thefe  offices,  ib.  The  King's  feet  bearer,  387. 
of  Jujlice.  See  Juftice,  courts  of. 


Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  advice  of,  to  Henry  VIII. 
on  his  divorce,  xi.  233,  234.  Procures  the  opinions  of  foreign  univer- 
fities  in  his  favour,  251.  Made  Archbimop,  260.  Pronounces  a  di- 
vorce, 261.  Vifits  Henry  in  his  dying  moments,  367.  Elevated  to 
the  primacy,  xii.  46.  Procures  the  Bible  to  be  tranflated,  76,  77  Is 
in  danger  from  the  papifts,  99 — ioi.  But  delivered  by  the  King, 
102.  Procures  prayers  to  be  in  Englifh,  102,  103.  And  the  abolition 
of  certain  ceremonies,  104. 

Grecy,  battle  of,  between  Edward  III.  and  Philip  Kiag  of  France,  vii. 
235 — 238. 

Credulity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv.  327 — 330-  Of  the  An. 
glo-Normans,  vi.  342,  343.  Of  the  Englifh  in  the  i5th  century,  x. 
293,  294.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  363 — 365. 

Creed  in  the  church  of  England,  change  in,  v.  277.  Articles  of,  drawn 
up  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  64 — 66. 

Crema,  John  de,  papal  legate,  holds  a  council  at  Weftminfter,  v.  314. 
Diflblute  conduct  of,  315. 

Crevant,  battle  of,  ix.  80 . 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Efiex,  when  a  private  perfon,  defends  his 
jnafter  Wolfey  in  parliament,  xi.  240.  On  his  fall  is  taken  into  the 
King's  fervice,  241.  Promoted  and  created  Lord  Cromwell,  296. 
Employed  to  fupprefs  the  monafteries,  297.  fropofo  a  marriage  for 

Henry 
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Henry  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  312.  Henry  difcontented,  313.  Crom- 
well imprifoned,  317.  Attainted,  318,319.  Beheaded,  320.  xii.  90, 
91.  Account  of  his  ecclefiaflical  tranfactions,  53.  Vice-gerent  of 
England,  53,  54.  Vifitation  and  diflblution  of  monafteries,  54,  56 — 
58.  His  injunctions  to  the  clergy,  66,67. 

Criminals,  protected  from  fudden  violence  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  iii. 
414,415. 

Croifades.     See  Crufades. 

Crofs,  ordeal  of,  how  conducted,  iii.  429,  430. 

Crqfs-bo'ws  ufed  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  287. 

Crown,  fucceflion  to.  See  Sitccejion.  Great  power  of,  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  vi.  32 — 34.  Its  great  revenues,  34 — 40.  Annual  amount 
of  its  revenues,  41,  42. 

Cruelty  of  the  Danes,  inftances  of,  iv.  323 — 325.  Of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, vi.  345,  346. 

Crufades,  Richard  I.  prepares  to  engage  in,  v.  189.  191,  192.  Events 
of,  198 — 205.  207 — 211.  Were  in  general  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement of  learning,  vi.  120,  121.  Crufade  declared  in  1268.,  in 
which  Prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  III.,  engages,  vii.  51,  52.  One 
declared  againft  the  Bohemians,  x.  26.  Againft  the  Turks,  35,  36. 

Culdees,  character  and  labours  of,  iii.  254,  255. 

Culen,  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  iii.  254,  255. 

Cunobelinis  coins,  description  of,  ii.  244.  Divided  into  fix  clafles,  245. 
Defcription  of  the  firft  clafs,  245,  246.  Second  clafs,  246,  247. 
Third  clafs,  247,  248.  Fourth  clafs,  248,  249.  Fifth  clafs,  249. 
Sixth  clafs,  250.  Meaning  of  the  word  Tafc'ia  found  thereon,  250 — 
252.  Obfervations  on  the  coins  of  Cunobeline,  253. 

Cnriqfity  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  343,  344.  345. 

Curfeu  Bellt  origin  and  defign  of,  vi.  333. 

Cuftoms,  See  Manners  and  Cuftoms. 

,  Commercial,  See  Duties. 

Cuthbert,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  223.  Letters  to,  from  Boni- 
face, Archbimop  of  Mentz,  223,  224.  Convenes  a  council  at  Clovef- 
hoos,  225.  Death  228.  Quarrels  about  his  body  and  that  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  228,  229. 

Cyprus,  Ifle  of,  conquered  by  Richard  I.,  v,  198.  Sovereignty  of  it, 
conferred  by  him  on  Guy  de  Lufignan,  208. 


D. 

kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  282, 
283.  v.  403,  404. 

Qancing,  a  favourite  amufement  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  368.     Their 

war-dance,  368,  369.     Monkifti  fable  of  an  extraordinary  dance,  iv. 

331 — 333.     Martial  dances  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  398.     A  favourite 

amufement  of  the,  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  315. 

Danegeld,   tax  of,   its  origin,  iii.  366.      Oppreflive  collection  of,  367. 

When  abolifhed,  368.     Revived  by  William  I.,  v.  14.  vi.  36. 
Danes,  firft  appearance  of,  on  the  Britifh  coafts,  iii.  57,  58.     Defeated 

by 
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by  Egbert,  64.  And  by  Ethelwclf,  66.  Wars  of,  with  Ethered, 
68 — 70.  With  Alfred,  70 — 73.  Over-run  the  whole  country,  73. 
Are  defeated  by  Alfred,  76,  77 — 79.  MafTacre  of,  119.  Cruelly 
treat  the  Engliih  clergy,  244 — 246.  249.  Are  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  250.  Their  apoftafy  and  recovery,  259.  Martial  fpirit  of 
the  Danes,  iv.  313,  Caufes  thereof,  314 — 316.  Its  properties,  316 
—  318.  Their  fondnefs  for  a  violent  death,  319 — 321.  And  for  pira- 
tical expeditions,  321,  322.  Diftinguifhed  for  their  cruelty,  322  —324. 
Their  focial  difpofitions,  325.  Credulity,  327 — 330.  'Curiofity,  330 

— 334» 

Danmonii,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  242,  243^ 
ii.  415. 

David,  King  of  Scotland,  invades  England,  v.  90.  Defeated  at  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  92.  Peace  between  him  and  Stephen,  93.  His  reign 
and  character,  117,  n 8.  A  great  benefactor  to  the  Scottifh  church, 
334. 

,  Prince,  fon  of  Robert,  iii.     iDeath  of,  ix.  290,  291. 

Dearths  frequent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  accounted  for,  x.  173,  174. 

Death,  violent,  partiality  of  the  Danes  for,  ^.319,  320.  Inftances  of, 
321. 

Deifcal,  a  fingular  mode  of  addrefs,  by  the  ancient  Britons,  defcribed,  ii. 
319,  320. 

Deities  worfhipped  by  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  i.  154—162.  Of 
the  ancient  Saxons,  iii.  175 — 179- 

De  la  Pole,  Michael,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  a  favourite  of  Richard  II.,  vii.  325. 
Condemned  and  degraded,  329,  330. 

,  William  and  Edmund.     See  Suffolk. 

Demeta,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  270,  271. 
ii.  412. 

Depopulation  of  England,  caufes  of,  under  Henry  IV.,  x.  277.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  278.  Of  Henry  VI.,  279.  And  of  Edward  IV., 
279,  280. 

,  of  Scotland  in  the  I5th  century,  accounted  for,  x.  280,  281. 

Dermot,  King  of  Leinfter,  taken  under  the  protection  of  Henry  II., 
v.  138.  Is  reinftated  by  the  aid  of  Engliih  barons,  139,  1400  His 
death,  146. 

Diceto,  Ralph  de,  the  hiftorian,  character  of,  vi.  142. 

Didiust  Aulus,  governor  of  Britain,  continues  the  war  with  the  Britons, 
i.  45,  46. 

Diet  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  353.  Whether  the  Britons  were  cannibals 
or  not,  confidered,  354 — 356.  Britons,  of  the  South,  had  abundant 
provifions,  356.  Their  mode  of  making  fait,  357.  Milk,  358.  Pro- 
vifions  not  equally  abundant  in  North  Britain,  359.  Of  the  Weljby 
Scots,  and  Pi&s,  iv.  390,  391.  Their  drinks,  391,  392.  Of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  393,  394.  Their  cookery,  394,  395.  Li- 
quors, 395*396.  Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  361.  Time  of  dinner 
and  fupper,  362.  Their  provifions,  363.  Dimes  now  unknown,  364. 
Bread,  365.  Drinks,  366.  Of  the  Englifh  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  cen- 
turies, viii.  404.  Intermeats,  407,408.  Drinks,  408 — 411.  Diet 
of  the  Englifh  in  the  I5th  century,  x,  313,  314.  Diet  in  Scotland,  315- 
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Of  the  Englifh  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  375,  376.     Of  the  Scots  in  the 
fame  period,  378,379. 

Dinothits,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  account  of,  iv.  19. 

Dtfcoveriss  made  by  the  Portuguefe,  xii.  309.     Of  Columbus,  310. 

Difguifmgs  or  mafquerades  of  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  account  cf, 
viii.  415,  416. 

Dijbes,  what  fort  of,  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  365,  366. 

Diverfions  and  amufements  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  366 — 
375.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  397 — 404.  Of  the  Anglo-Normans, 
martial,  vi.  366 — 372.  Rural,  372 — 376.  Domeftic,  376 — 379.  Of 

.  the  Englidi  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  41 1 — 422.  In  the  I5th 
century,  x.  319 — 323.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  380 — 385. 

Divination,  Druidical  account  of,  11.63 — 67.  Of  the  heathen  Saxons, 
iii.  182. 

Divinity .     See  School  divinity . 

Divorces,  Anglo-Saxon  laws  concerning,  iii.  397,  398. 

Dobuni9  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  1.259 — 261. 
11.413. 

Dogs,  anciently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  223 — 225. 

Donald  Baan  ufurps  the  Scottifh  throne,  v.  53.     Slain,  54. 

Donald,  Lcrd  of  the  Iflee,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  ix.  294,  295. 

Doomf day  Book,  nature  of,  explained,  v.  32,  33. 

Douglas,  Lord  James,  fruitlefs  attempt  of,  to  furprife  Edward  III.,  vii. 
183. 

. ,  William,  Earl  of,  in  high  favour  with  James  II.  of  Scotland,  ix. 

335.  Profcribes  Livingfton  and  Crichton,  336-  Greatnefs  of  his 
family,  338.  His  violent  conduct,  341,342.  Vifits  Rome,  342.  Is 
profecuted,  342.  Returns  to  Scotland,  343,344.  Obtains  protection 
in  England,  345.  His  difloyal  conduct,  345,346.  Is  killed  by  James 
II.,  346.  Rage  of  his  family,  347.  Their  misfortunes,  347,  348- 

-  -,  James,  Earl  of,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
ix.  348-  Concludes  a  pacification  with  James  II.  of  Scotland,  349,  350. 
Hu marriage  with  the  Fair  Maid  ij  Galloway,  350.  Is  ruined,  352. 
Makes  inroads  into  Scotland,  and  is  defeated,  353.  His  wife  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Athol,  354. 

•-,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  furnamed  Bell-the-Cat,  deftroys 

the  favourites  of  James  II.,  ix.  390,  391.  Confpiracy  againfl  James 
II.,  407.  His  rebellion,  408.  Seizes  his  eldeft  fon,  410.  See  alfo 
Angus 

, ,  Gavin,  literary  anecdote  of,  xii.  239 — 242.     Character  of  his 

poetry,  xii.  294 — 296. 

Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  i6th  century,  notice  of,  xii.  298. 

Drefs   of  the   ancient    Britons,  ii.  341.     The  plaid,  342 — 344.     Other 


>f  finery, 

drciling  their  Hair,  351,  352.  Change  in  their  drefs  by  the  Roman 
conqueft,  352.  State  of,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  iv.  374. 
Drefs  of  the  Scots,  Pi&s,  and  Welfh,  374,  375.  General  description 

M 


of  the  drefs  of  the  Anglq-SaponS)  376,  377.    More  particular  account 

of, 
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of,  377.  Their  fondnefs  for  the  warm  bath,  378.  Vain  of  ike  and 
longhair,  378 — 380.  Their  beards,  381,382.  Shirts,  tunics,  breeches, 
and  belts,  383,  384.  Stockings,  384.  Shoes,  384,  385.  Mantles, 
385,  386.  Diftin&ions  between  the  drefies  of  both  fexes,  386,  387. 
Ornaments  of  gold,  387,  388.  Furs,  388,  389.  Drefs  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  vi.  354.  Long  curled  hair,  354*355-  Shaved  their  beards, 
356.  Veftments,  ib.  Caps  and  bonnets,  ib.  Shirts,  357.  Doublets, 
ib.  Mantles,  358.  Rheno,  breeches,  and  {lockings,  and  (hoes,  359. 
Drefs  of  the  women,  360.  Drefs  of  the  Englifh  in  the  I3th  and  I4th 
centuries,  viii.  394 — 396.  Regulated  by  laws,  which  had  little  effect, 
397,398.  Changes  of  famions,  398 — 400.  Long  pointed  (hoes,  400, 
401 .  Drefs  of  the  Englifh  women,  402,  403.  Drefs  of  the  Welfh  in 
the  1 3th  and  14^1  centuries,  403.  Of  the  Englifh  in  the  ijth  century, 
x.  304,  305.  Robes  of  the  nobility,  306,  307.  Famions,  307,  308. 
Long-pointed  fhoes,  ib.  Drefs  of  a  beau  of  the  15th  century,  309. 
Lady's  head-drefs,  310.  Sumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  extravagant 
drefs  in  England,  311.  And  in  Scotland,  312.  State  of  drefs,  in  the 
1 6th  century,  xii.  370,  371.  Its  famions,  371,  372.  Magnificence, 
373.  Female  chefs,  373,  374. 

Drinks  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  361.  Mead,  362.  Ale,  363.  Wine, 
364.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons  arid  Danes,  iv.  393,  394.  Of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  vi.  366.'  Of  the  Englifh  in  the  i3th  and  I4th  centuries, 
viii.  408 — 411.  In  the  151)1  and  i6th  centuries,  xii.  380 

Druidifm-)  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  137.  Dignity  of  the 
Britifh  prieft.s,  137,  138. 

Druids ',  derivation  of  the  name  of,  i.  138.  note.  Their  rank  and  influ- 
ence, 138,  139.  Arch-druid,  139.  Three  claffes  of  Druids,  Ib. 
lit  clafs,  Bards,  140.  2 d  clafs,  Faids,  ib.  Third  clafs,  141.  Man- 
ner of  living,  142.  Revenues,  143 — 145-  Numbers,  145-  Druideffes, 
146,  147.  Twofold  do&rines  of  the  Druids,  148.  Secret  doctrines  of, 
what,  and  whence  derived,  149 — 153.  The  gods  of  the  ancient 
Britons  enumerated,  154 — -162.  The  worfhip  of  four  kinds,  162. 
Hymns  of  praife  and  thankfgiving,  163,  164.  Prayers  and  fuppli- 
cations,  165.  Offerings,  166.  Sacrifices,  167.  Human  victims, 
1 68,  1 6*9.  Divination,  170,  171.  Times  of  their  worfhip,  171 — 
174.  Places  of  worfhip,  174 — 178.  Decline  of  the  Druids,  and  of 
their  religion,  178 — 181.  Long  duration  of  their  fuperflitions,  181, 
182-  Their  powerful'influence  in  making  peace  and  in  declaring  war, 
300.  note.  The  authority  of  executing  the  laws  in  their  hands,  302 
— 304.  Judicial  proceedings  before  them,  304 — 307.  Druids  were 
the  literati  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invafion,  ii.  3,4. 
And  had  made  cenfiderable  progrefs  before  they  were  deftroyed, 
5,  6.  From  what  fources  they  derived  their  learning,  6 — 8.  Difficult 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  their  learning,  8,  9.  Phyfiology 
of  the  Druids,  9 — 12.  Aftronomy  of  the  Druids,  13 — 16.  Com- 
puted their  thne,  by  nights,  months,  years,  and  ages,  16 — 20.  Other 
particulars  of  Druidical  aflronomy,  21 — 23.  Their  ailronomy  of  the 
liars,  23 — 26.  Conftellations  and  the  Zodiac,  26,  27.  Mundane 
fyftem  of  the  Druids,  27 — 29.  Aflronomical  inftrtiments,  29,  30. 
Arithmetic  of  the  Druids,  30 — 32.  Geometry  of  the  Druids,  35. 
TOL.  XH.  K  K  Their. 
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Their  geography,  34,  35.  Mechanics,  35  —  39.  Medicine,  40  —  42. 
Anatomy,  42  —  44.  Botany,  46  —  49.  Their  anguinum,  or  ierpent- 
egg,  49.  Pharmacy  of  the  Druids,  50,51.  Their  rhetoric,  52  —  55. 
Knowledge  of  letters  among  the  Britifh  Druids,  56  —  59.  Languages 
cultivated  by  them,  60  —  63.  Druidical  magic  and  divination,  63  —  67. 
Perfonal  hiftory  of  fuppofed  learned  men  among  the  Druids,  67  —  71. 
Their  feminaries  of  learning,  72—74.  Manner  of  teaching  therein, 
75  —  77.  Learning  of,  not  contemptible,  77,  78.  Dress  of  the 
Druids,  348. 
Drunkennefs,  the  ancient  Britons  addicted  to,  ii.  313  —  315.  And  alf« 

'the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  341,  342. 
Dudley.      See  Empfon. 
Dvff,  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  iii.  113. 
Duke,  title  of,  when  introduced,  viii.  155. 
Duke  of  Britain,  power  and  office  of,  i.  365,  366. 
Dunlar,  a  Scottifh  poet,  notice  of,  xii.  292  —  294. 
Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  ii.  162.     Murdered  by  Macbeth, 

163. 

—  II.  ufurps  the  throne,  but  is  {lain,  v.  54,  55. 

Dunftan,  St.j  early  life  of,  iii.  267.     Miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought 

'\  by  him,  268.     Promoted  at  court,  269,  270.     Banimed  and  recalled, 

270,  271.     Raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  271.     Ejects  the  married 

clergy  from  the  monafteries,  272,  273.     Death  of,  280.     Extravagant' 

character  of,  28  1>     Excelled  in  the  metallic  arts,  iv.  128- 

,  St.,  influence  of,  over  Edred,  iii.  loo.  Is  banimed  by  Edwi, 
for  his  infolence,  101.  Returns  and  heads  a  rebellion  againft  him,  ik. 
Celebrated  for  his  learning,  iv.  72,  73. 

Dun-venald,  King  of  Scots,  reign  and  character  of,  iii.  87,  88. 
-  —  II.,  reign  of,  iii.  90. 
*Durotriges,   kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,    and   chief  places   in,    i.  244. 


Duties  on  ancient  British  merchandize,  where  paid  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, #.231.  Hiftory  of,  and  in  what  proportions  paid,  232.  An- 
nual  amount  of,  levied  by  the  Romans,  2.33.  State  of  duties  on  mer- 
chandize, in  the  I5th  century,  x.  78  —  80. 

Dyeing,  art  of,  known  to  the  Ancient  Briton  sv  ii.  128.  Art  of  dyeing 
fcarlet,  when  firft  introduced  into  ^Britain,  iii.  136. 

--  drugs,  imported  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  ri.  276,  277. 


E. 

1R4DMERUS,  Biftiop  of  5t-  Andrew's,  difpute  Between,  and  Alexan- 
der II.,  King  of  Scotland,  v.  331 — 333. 

,  the  hiilorian,  account  of,  vi.  130,  131, 
EaJl'Anglia,  kingdom  of,   founded,  iii.  ij.     Hiftory  of,*  39.     Its  fitua- 

tion  defcribed,  309. 
£after,  difputes   about  the  obfervance  of,  between  the  Britifli  and  the 

Roman  churches,  iii.  203 — 2 06. 
Eaft-Saxons,  kingdom  of  founded,  iii.  n.     Sec  Effex. 

15,  .     Eating* 
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fitting,  manner  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  it.  365.  Two  meals 
a-day  eaten,  364.  Anglo  Saxon 'mode  of  fitting  at  table,  iv.  396,  397. 
Two  meals  a-day  eaten  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  361. 

Ecclefiojlical  Hi/lory.  See  Church,  Britifn.  Church  of  England.  Scot- 
land, church  of.  Religion,  hiilory  of. 

' Laws  of  Alfred  the  Great,  iii.  251,  252. 

_ Vacancies,  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  vi.  35. 

$dgar  fucceeds  Kdwi  in  the  throne  of  pngland,  iii.  104.  His  wife  and 
fplendid  reign,  104,  105.  His  death  and  charafter,  106.  The  mar- 
ried canons  pcrfecuted  by  him,  275.  Canons  enacted  by  him,  276 
—278. 

i Atheling,  defigned   to  be  raifed  to  the  throne  after  the  battle  of 

Haflings,  v.  3.     Submits  to  the  conqueror,  5.     Retires  into  Scotland, 
17.     Dies  in  obfcurity,  65. 

King  of  Scotland,  reign  and  character  of.  v.  116- 

Edinbugh,  council  of,  ^.414,4*5.     Convocation  of,  x.  46,  47. 

Edmund,  furnam'ed  Ironfide,  aicends  the  Englifh  throne,  iii.  132.  Wat 
between  him  and  Canute,  ib.  The  kingdom  divided,  ib.  Death  of 
Edmund,  133. 

,  fon  of  Athelftan,  acceffion  of,  to  the  throne,  iii.  98.     Reduces 

Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  99.     Death  of,  ioo.     Is  fucceeded 
by 

Edred,  his  brother,  iii.  ioo.  Who  quells  the  Nortnumbrian  Danes,  and 
receives  the  homage  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  101.  His  death, 

102. 

Education,  fyftem  of,  among  the  Druids,  ii.  75 — 77.  Of  Britim  youth, 
how  conducted,  327 — 330.  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of,  iv.  353,  354* 
Norman  fyftem  of,  vi.  318 — 320. 

Edward  the  Elder,  fon  of  Alfred,  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  iii.  90. 
His  title  contefted  by  Ethelwald,  whom  he  fubdues,  91 .  Wars  againfl 
the  Northumbrians  and  Danes,  91—93.  Heroic  conduct  of  his  fifter 
Ethelfleda,  93.  Fills  the  vacant  fees,  and  erects  new  ones,  258. 
Founded  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  iv.  69 — 71, 

Edivar  the  Martyr,  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  oppofed  by  his  mother, 
iii.  1 06.  Is  affaffinated  by  her  procurement,  107.  Why  called  a  mar* 
tyr,  107,  108. 

Edward  the  ConfeJ/or,  acceffion  of,  to  the  throne,  iii.  137.  Enriches  the 
crown,  139.  Marries  the  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  ib.  Promotes 
the  Normans,  540.  Banifhes  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons,  141 — 143* 
Recalls  them,  144-  Death  of  Edward,  152. 

,  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  III.,  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 

vii.  39.  Makes  his  efcape,  43 .  Gains  the  battles  of  Kenelworth  and 
Evemam,  44 — 47.  Goes  on  a  croifade  to  the  Holy  Land,  51,  52. 

I,,  acceffion  of,  to  the  throne,  vii.  65.     Coronation,  66.     Firft 

a£s  of  his  government,  66,  67.  Difputes  with  Llewellyn  Prince  of 
Wales,  68.  Invades  Wales,  ib.  Peace  concluded,  69.  Severely  pu- 
nifhes  the  Jews,  69,70.  Conquers  Wajes,  71.  Effects  thereof,  72, 
Edward  fpends  three  years  in  France,  73.  Confequences  of  his  ab- 
fence,  74,  75.  Long  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  terminated, 

176.     Caufe  of   this  rupture,  tb.     Marriage  between  Prince  Edward. 
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and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland  negotiated,  78.  But  fruftrated  by 
her  death,  79.  Fatal  confequences  of  her  death,  80.  Edward  chofen 
judge  in  the  difpute  about  the  crown  of  Scotland,  80,  81.  His  artful 
conduct,  81.  Claims  the  fuperiority  of  Scotland,  on  what  grounds, 
82,83.  His  fuperiority  acknowledged,  84.  Demands  and  obtains  the 
Scottifh  royal  caftles,  85.  Determines  the  claims  of  the  competitors 
to  the  Scottifh  crown,  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  88.  Severity  and 
indignity  offered  to  him  by  Edward,  88,  89.  War  with  France,  90. 
Edward  deceived  by  the  King  of  France,  91.  And  prepares  for  war, 
92,  93.  Delays  his  irivafion  of  France,  to  conquer  Scotland,  93. 
War  with  Scotland,  and  great  advantages  gained,  94,  95.  King  John 
furrenders,  96.  Severity  of  Edward  to  the  Scots,  97.  Quarrels  with 
the  conftable  and  marfhal  of  England,  98.  His  moderation,  99.  In- 
vades Fiance,  and  concludes  a  truce,  99,  100.  Invades  Scotland,  102. 
And  gains  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  103,  104.  Proceedings  of  Edward 
after  the  battle,  104.  His  marriage  and  peace  with  France,  105.  In- 
vades Scotland,  106.  Anfwer  of  Edward  and  his  parliament  to  the 
Popie,  who  claimed  the  fuperiority  of  Scotland,  107.  Again  invades 
Scotland,  and  the  Englifh  are  defeated  at  Roflin,  108.  Peace  between 
France  and  England,  ib.  Scottifh  nobility  fubmit  to  Edward,  109- 
Takes  Stirling  caftle  and  puts  Sir  William  Wallace  to  death,  no. 
His  plan  for  governing  Scotland,  no,  in.  Invades  that  country,  113. 
— 115.  Death  of  Edward  I.,  117.  His  character  as  a  fovereign,  1 1 8, 
119.  And  ifTue,  119.  Chara&er  of  Edward  as  a  legiflator,  viii.  104, 
105. 

E.dward,  Prince,,  fon  of  Edward  I.,  marriage  of,  to  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scotland  negotiated,  vii.  78,  79.  Negotiations  terminated  by  her 
death,  79.  Is  knighted  by  his  father,  116. 

- — .  II.,  acceflion  of,   to  the  throne,  vii.  122.     His    advantages,  ib. 

Marches  into  Scotland,  ib.  Recalls  Gavafton,  123.  And  returns  to 
England,  ib.  His  liberality  to  Gavafton,  124.  His  marriage  and  coro- 
nation, 126.  Holds  a  parliament*  127.  Recalls  Gavafton  from  Ireland, 
128.  Difmiffes  him,  130.  Refolves  to  profecute  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, 131.  Invades  Scotland,  132.  Banifhes  and  recalls  Gavafton,  133. 
Edward  and  Gavafton  retire,  134.  Peace  between  him  and  the  confe- 
derated barons,  136,137.  Vifits  France  with  his  Queen,  138.  And  is 
reconciled  to  the  barons,  138,  139.  Invades  Scotland,  140.  Andis  to- 
tally defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  142,  143.  Unhappy  ftate 
of  England  at  this  time,  144.  Lancaftrian  party  predominant,  145-,  146. 
Edward's  intended  expedition  into  Scotland  difappointed,  146.  The 
Pope's  mediation  between  England  and  Scotland  unfuccefsful,  147. 
Diffenfions  between  the  royal  and  Lancaftrian  parties,  147,  148.  The 
Lancaftrian  party  prevails,  148,  149.  Intended  invafion  of  Scotland 
fruftrated,'  149.  Edward's  journey  into  France,  152.  Civil  war  be- 
tween Edward  and  the  barons,  156.  Defeats  and  take  Lancafter  prifoner, 
157,158.  Who  is  executed,  159.  Edward's  imprudent  ufe  of  his  vic- 
tory, 159,  1 60.  Fruitlefs  expedition  into  Scotland,  1 60.  Long  truce 
between  Scotland  and  England,  161.  Edward  fummoned  to  the  French 
court,  162.  Sends  his  Queen  to  France,  who  concludes  a  treaty,  164. 
Surrenders  his  foreign  dominions  to  his  fon,  and  fends  him  into  France, 
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165.  Edward's  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  recover  his  Queen  and  his  fbn, 
167.  England  invaded  by  his  Queen,  168.  Edward  leaves  London, 
and  flees  into  Wales,  170.  His  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  declared 
Regent,  171.  Edward  II.  depofed,  172 — 174.  Commiffioners  fent 
to  him,  174.  Cruel  treatment  of  Edward,  175.  Cruelly  murdered, 
176,  177.  ^  Charader  of  Edward  II.,  177.  His  iffue,  178. 

Edward,  Prince,  fon  of  Edward  II.,  has  his  father's  foreign  dominions 
furrendered  to  him,  and  is  fent  into  France,  vii.  165.  Is  contracted  to 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  167.  Is  proclaimed  regent,  171. 

--  III.,  acceffion  and  coronation  of,  vii.  179.     Regency  appointed  by 

Parliament,^.  Pardons  the  Londoners,  1 80.  England  invaded  by  the 
Scots,  ib.  Edward's  expedition  to  the  north,  181.  Endeavours  to  find 
out  and  furprize  the  Scots,  182.  The  Scots  attempt  to  furprife  him, 
but  in  vain,  183.  Peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  184.  Royal 
marriages,  185.  Edward's  voyage  to  France,  186.  Edward  aflumes  the 
government  himfelf,  190.  Wife  meafures  adopted  by  him,  191,  192. 
Marches  into  the  north,  194.  Confults  his  parliament,  195.  England 
invaded  by  the  Scots,  196.  Edward  befieges  Berwick,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Scotch  at  Hallidon-hill,  197.  Andreftores  Baliol,  198.  Ceffionsmade 
to  him  by  Baliol,  ib.  Whom  he  fupports,  199,  200,  Edward  and  Ba- 
liol invade  Scotland,  200.  Refolves  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  202.  (  Foundations  of  his  claim  ftated,  202—204.  Reafon  of 
his  afferting  his  claim,  205,  206.  His  preparations  for  invading  France, 
207,  208.  Embarks  for  France,  but  finds  his  allies  backward,  209. 
Invades  France,  210.  Returns  to  England,  211.  Obtains  a  victory 
at  fea,  213.  Fruits  of  this  victory,  214.  Ill  fuccefs  of  Edward's 
arms,  214.  Befieges  Tournay,  214,215.  His  challenge  to  the  King 
of  France,  215.  Truce  concluded,  difadvantageous  for  Edward,  216. 
Negotiations  for  peace,  217.  Quarrels  with  Archbifhop  Stratford, 
218.  Progrefs  and  termination  of  the  quarrel,  219,  220.  Edward's 
allies  defert  him,  220,  221.  Expedition  into  Britanny,  224,  225.  A 
truce  concluded,  but  ill  obferved,  226 — 228.  Ineffectual  conferences 
for  a  peace,  226,  227.  Preparations  for  war  with  France,  228,  229. 
Edward's  defigns  in^  Flanders  difappointed,  230.  Prepares  a  fleet  and 
army  to  aflift  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Gafcony,  231.  Invades  Normandy, 
231,232.  His  progrefs,  233,234.  Battle  of  Crecy  between  Edward 
and  Philip  de  Valois,  234 — 237.  The  French  totally  defeated,  237,  238. 
Succefs  of  the  Euglifti  in  Guienne,  238.  Befieges  and  captures  Calais, 
238 — 242.  Summons  a  parliament,  243.  Defeats  a  plot  to  betray 
Calais,  to  the  French,  244.  Generous  action  of  Edward,  245.  Returns 
to  England,  245,  246.  Obtains  a  naval  victory  over  Spanifh  pirates, 
246.  Negotiations  for  peace  with  France  unfuccefsful,  248,  249.  Ex- 
pedition of  Edward  and  his  fon  the  Black  Prince  into  France,  250. 
Retakes  Berwick  from  the  Scotch,  251.  The  crown  of  Scotland  re- 
figned  to  Edward  by  Baliol,  252 .  The  French  defeated  by  his  fon  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  255 — 258.  Edward's  expedition  into  France,  264. 
Befieges  Rheims  and  Paris  in  vain,  264,  265.  Peace  between  Edward 
and  John  King  of  France,  265,  266.  Liberates  the  King  of  France  from 
captivity,  266,  267.  Cedes  the  conquered  countries  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  268.  Edward  refumes  the  arms  of  France,  278.  War  with 
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France,  278,  279.  The  Englifh  defeated,  281-  Edward  attempts  to 
relieve  Thours,  282.  Sends  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  into  France,  283, 
284.  Convenes  a  parliament,  287.  Death  of  Edward  III.  287,  288. 
His  charader,  288,289.  And  iffue,  ,289—291. 

$d<ward,  Prince  of  Wales,  furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  born,  vii.  189. 
His  brave  condud  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  237.  His  noble  behaviour 
afterwards,  238.  Excursions  of,  in  France,  252,  253.  Refufes  to 
furrender  to  John  King  of  France,  254.  Order  of  his  army,  254, 
255.-,  Battle  of  Poidiers,  255,  256.  Defeats  the  French,  and^  takes 
their  King  prifoner,  256 — 258.  Arrives  in  England  with  his  priioners, 
259.  Triumphant  entry  into  London,  259,  260.  .  The  conquered 
countries  ceded  to  him  by  his  father,  268 .  His  mild  government  of  them, 
ib.  Undertakes  to  reftore  Don  Pedro  King  of  Caltile,  273.  Marches 
an  army  into  Spain,  ib-  Gains  the  battle  of  Najara,  274.  Fatal  con- 
fequences  of  the  Spanifh  expedition,  275.  Perfidious  conduct  of'  the 
French  to  him,  2-77.  War  with  France,  278.  Takes  Limoges,  279. 
Refigns  his  command  and  arrives  in  England,  280.  His  death  and  cha- 
rader, 285,  286. 

T  ...  . — ,  Prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Henry  VI.,  birth  of,  ix.  149.  Mar- 
ried to  Aiine  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  208.  Is  cruelly 
murdered,  222. 

,tV.,  (and  fee  Tork,  Edward,  Duke  of,  acceffion  of,)  to  the  throne, 

ix.  172.  Marches  to  the  north,  176.  Defeats  the  Lancaftrians  at  the 
battle  of  Tauton,  i^6 — 178.  Executes  the  moft  diftinguimed  of  them, 
i'^8.  Crowned,  ib.  Negotiates  with  Scotland  againft  He'nry  VI.,  179. 
Convenes  a  parliament,  180.  Rewards  his  friends  and  punifhes  his 
adverfaries,  181.  Queen  Margaret  invades  England,  184.  Edward's 
fears  and  precautions,  185.  The  Lancaftrians  defeated  ai  the  battles  of 
Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham,  185,  186.  Executions,  187.  Marries 
Elizabeth  Woodville  privately,  188.  Declares  his  marriage,  ib.  Beftows 
liberal  favours  on  her  relations,  189.  She  is  croxvned,  190.  His  fitter 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  196,  197.  Rupture  between  Ed- 
\frard  and  his  brother  Clarence,  201.  Reconciliation,  202.  Infurrec- 
tion  againft  him  fupprelted,  203,  204.  Clarence  and  Warwick  revolt 
againft  him,  204.  Edward  is  expelled,  210.  Returns  to  England,  214. 
Marches  and  affutiies  the  name  of  king,  215.  Is  joined  by  his  brother 
Clarence,  2 1 6.  Marches  to  London,  217,  218.  Defeats  the  Lancaf- 
trians at  the  battles  of  Barnet,  219.  And  of  Tewkefbury,  221 — 223. 
Rewards  his  friends  and  punifhes  his  enemies,  224.  His  difquiets,  225. 
Concludes  feveral  treaties  with  continental  powers,  226.  Prepares  for 
an  expedition  into  France,,  227.  Demands  the  crown  of  France,  228. 
Difappointed  by  his  allies,  229.  Truce  with  France,  230.  His  mi- 
nifters  corrupted  by  the  French  King,  231.  Returns  to  England,  232. 
Indulges  his  paffions,  233.  Attempts  to  get  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
into  his  hands,  ib.  Caufes  his  brother  Clarence  to  be  condemned  and 
'executed,  237,  238.  Gives  way  to  exceffes,  238.  Breach  between 
'Edward  and  the  King  of  France,  239.  Forms  an  alliance  with  Bur- 
gundy, 240.  Breach  and  war  with  Scotland,  240,  241 .  Peace  with 
Scotland,  241.  Death  of  Edward,  243.  His  iffue,  243,  244.  Cha- 
Vader,  244,  245. 

•Edward 
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.  born,  ix.  212.  Proclaimed  King,  24.6.  State  of  parties,  ib. 
Difputes  in  his  council,  247,  248.  End  of  his  reign,  256.  Story  of 
his  murder  and  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  268. 

,  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  VIII.,  born,  xi.  304. 

Ed<wi,  fucceflbr  to  Edred  King  of  England,  iii.  102.  Marries  Elgiva, 
ib.  For  which  the  clergy  inftigate  his  fubje&s  to  revolt,  103.  Hi* 
Death,  104. 

Edwin  recovers  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  of  which  he  had  un- 
juftly  been  difpoffefled,  iii.  24,  25.  Efcapes  affaffination>  26.  War 
between  him  and  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  27.  Slain  in  buttle,  28. 

Edwin  and  Marcar  conduct  the  remains  of  the  Englifh  army  to  London, 
after  the  battle  of  Haftings,  v.  3.  Revolt  againfl  William  I.,  15. 
Make  their  fubmifiion,  16.  Revolt  again,  and  are  fuppreffed,  21. 
Death  of  Edwin,  22. 

Egbert,  firlt  monarch  of  England,  iii.  61 .  State  of  England  at  his  ac- 
ceffion,  and  his  conquefts,  61,  62.  Eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  mo- 
narchy, 63 .  Wiglaf,  King  of  Mercia,  reilored,  and  made  tributary 
by  Egbert,  63,64.  Defeats  the  Danes,  64,65. 

— ' ,  Archbifhop  of  York,  notice  of,  iii.  223.  231.  Literary  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  31,  32.  Catalogue  of  his  library,  32.  note. 

Eleanor,  heirefs  of  Guienne,  divorced  by  Louis  VII.  King  of  France,  is 
married  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  v.  112.  Joins  a  confederacy  againtt 
her  huiband,  132.  Encourages  her  fon's  confpiracy  againit  him,  146 
—-148-,  Is  apprehended  in  her  flight,  and  confined,  148,  149.  Re- 
leafed  by  Richard  I  ,  190,  Successfully  negotiates  for  his  deliverance, 
213—215. 

,  Queen  of  Edward  L,  death  of,  vii.  80. 

Ehanora,  Princefs  of  Britanny,  impriloned  by  King  John,  v.  237. 

— , ,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  married  to  Henry  III  , 

vii.  13.     Confequences  thereof,  13,  14.  , 

EleSion  Laws  of  the  I5th  century,  x.  55, 

Elfric,  the  grammarian,  life  of,  iv.  74. 

Elfrida,  Queen-dowager,  oppofes  the  acceflion  of  Edward  the  Martyr, 
iii.  1 06.  Procures  his  affafiination,  107. 

Elgiva,  wife  of  Edwi  King  of  England,  disfigured  by  the  clergy,  iii. 
103.  And  murdered  by  them,  102. 

Elizabelh,  Princefs,  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  Maroed  by  Henry  VII., 
xi.  8.  Is  crowned,  19.  Her  death,  69. 

Elmham,  Thomas  de,  the  hiftorian,  notice  of,  x.  132. 

Eloquence  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  52 — 55.  State  of,  in  Britaia 
after  the  Roman  conqueft,  80 — 82. 

Elphingjlon,    William,    Bifhop    of    Aberdeen,    charadter   of,    xii.  _in.  . 
Founds  an  univerfity  there,  in,  1 12.  253,  254. 

Embroidery,  art  of,  cultivated  in  England  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
turies, iv.  133 — 135.  Improved  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi. 
200,  201. 

Empfon,  Sir  Richard,  and  Dudley  Edmond,  inftruments  of  Henry  VII. 'a 
rapacity,  imprifoned,  xi.  79.  Trials  of,  82,  83.  Committed  to  the 
Tower,  84. 

England.  See  Britain,  and  the  feveral  kingdoms  that  formed  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  See  alib  its  fovereigns  under  their  refpedive  names.  When 
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erected  into  one  monarchy,  iii.  63.  When  firft  divided  into  dioceles 
and  parimes,  200,  201 .  Political  divifions  of,  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
316,  317.  Divided  into  tithings,  hundreds,  &c.  331 — 339.  Civil  and 
military  hiftory,  from  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  to 
the  death  of  King  John,  v.  1—269.  Wretched  ftate  of  the  country, 
in  the  year  1140,  98,  99.  And  in  1147-,  no.  Invaded  by  the 
Scotch,  153*  !54-  Privileges  granted  to  the  cities,  towns,  &c.  of 
England  by  the  Great  Charter,  vi.  75 — 78.  Hiftory  of  En  gland,- from 
•the  death  of  John  to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  vii.  I.  etfeq<  From 
the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  ix.  I.  etfeq.  Eng7 
land  the  beft  governed  ftate  in  Europe,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  89,  90. 
Its  depopulation  in  the  I5th  century  accounted  for,  x.  277 — 280. 

Engli/h,  Gilbert,  a  phyfician  of  the  1 3th  century,  notice  of,  viii.  207. 

Englift  nation,  from  what  nations  defcended,  iii.  303 — 305.  vi.  7. 
Great  changes  introduced  among  the  Engliih  by  the  Norman  invafion, 
8,  9,  etfeq.  Ill  treatment  and  contempt  of,  by  the  Normans,  317. 
345 — 347.  349,  350.  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  vii.  306. 
Numerous  infurrections  of,  306 — 316.  Manners  of,  in  the  1 3th  and  I4th 
centuries,  viii.  359,  et  feq.  Remarks  on  the  fudden  changes  in  manners, 
£c.,  360,  361.  Their  virtues,  374 — 382.  Vices  and  foibles,  382 — 388. 
Language,  388 — 394.  Drefs,  394 — 403.  Cookery  and  diet,  404 — 411. 
Diverfions,  411 — 422.  Miferable  ftate  of  the  common  people,  in  this 
period,  386 — 388.  Manners  of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  275,  etfeq. 
Their  virtues  during  this  period,  286 — 291.  Vices  and  foibles,  291 — 
298.  Were. bad  negotiators,  295.  Their  drefs  in  the  I5th  century, 
304 — 311.  JDiet,  313,314.  316 — 318.  Diverfions,  319 — 323.  Modeof 
living  in  great  families,  314 — 316.  Manners  and  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  in 
the  1 6th  century,-  xii.  348 — 353.  Virtues  and  vices  of  the  Englifti 
'character,  356 — 365.  Singular  cuftoms,  365,  366.  Language  in  the 
fame  period,  368,  369.  Drefs,  370 — 374«  Diet  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, 375 — 378.  Liquors,  380.  Diverfions,  380 — 385. 

Engraving^  ftate  of  the  art  of,  in  the  i6th  century,   xii.  291. 

En/ham*  council  of,  iii.  291. 

Entertainments,  how  conducted  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  317. 

Epidiiy  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  i.  284. 

Erafmus  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  England,  xii.  204.  Bio- 
graphical anecdotes  of,  220 — 224.  His  character,  224,  225. 

Efcheats  and  forfeitures,   a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  vi.  34. 

Efquiresy  in  chivalry,  their  duties  and  exercifes,  vi.  321,  322. 

EJJex,  kingdom  of,  founded,  iii.  n.  Hiftory  of,  39.  Converted  to 
Chriftianity,  by  Mellitus,  197.  Their  apoftacy,  198.  And  return,  202. 
Its  fituation  defcribed,  308. 

Eftates,  tax  impofed  on,  by  the  Romans,  in  what  cafe,  i.  355,  356. 

Eth,  King  of  Scots,  reign  of,  iii.  89. 

Ethelbert,   King  of  Kent,  laws  of,  tranflated,  iv.  415 — 420. 

Ethelivald,  St.,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  cruel  treatment  of  the  married 
clergy  by,  iii.  273.  Death  of,  280. 

Ethelfred,  King  of  Northumberland,  reign  of,  iii.  23,  24.  Slain  in  battle 
by  Edwin,  25. 

JEthelred,  the  Unready,  afcends  the  Englifh  throne,  iii.   116.     Bribes  the 

Danes  to  withold  th  ir  ravages,  117,  118.     Marries  Emma,  Princefs 
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of  Normandy,  and  procures  a  maflacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,   117. 

War  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  118,     Miferies  of  the  Englifh,   119. 

Mifconduct  and  unhappy  reign  of  Ethelred,  123,  124.     Death,  125. 
Etheltuolf,  King  of  England,  acceifion  and  wars  of,  iii.  65,  66.     Journey 

to  Rome,  66.  248.     Return,  and  death,  67.    Divides  his  territories,  ib. 

13is  grants  to  the  church,  246 — 249. 

Ethered9   King  of  England,  turbulent  reign  of,  iii.  68 — 70. 
Ethics,  ftate  of,  in   England,  between  1066.  and  1216.,  vi.  109.      From 

1216.  to  1399.,  viii.   179,  180. 
Eugenius  IV. ,  Pope,  conteft  between  him  and  the  council  of  Bafil,  x.  30, 

31.     Sends  a  rofe  to  Henry  VI.,  32,  33. 
Evejham,  battle  of,  vii.  46.     Confequences  thereof,  47,  48. 
Evidence,  ancient  Britifh  law  of,  i.  331.    Anglo-Saxon  law  of,  iii.  421 — 

427. 

Excommunicationt  form  of,  viii.  37. 
Exeter  Cqftle,  account  of  the  fiege  of,  by  King  Stephen,  vi.  216,  217. 

city,  a  confiderable  trading  place  in  the  nth  century,  vi.  262. 

Exports  from  ancient  Britain,  account  of,  ii.  202 — 204.  208.  218 — 227. 

Britifh,  from  the  5th  to  the  loth  centuries,  iv.  236 — 240.   In  the  nth 

and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  267 — 272.     In  the  I3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii. 

339,  340.     In  the  1 5th  century,  x.  248,  249. 
of  Scotland,  in  the  i5th  century,  x.  260. 


F. 

tne  hiftorian,  account  of,  x.   134. 
Factories ',  Englifh,  abroad,  account  of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  241. 

Fair ft  when  inftituted,  iv.  203 — 206.  Foreign  fairs  frequented  by  Eng- 
lifh merchants  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  252,  253. 

Faids,  or  prophets  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  i.  140,  141. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  vii.  104.    Proceedings  of  Edward  I.  after  it,  104,  105. 

Families,  fondnefs  for,  cherifhed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  337,  338. 
Mode  of  living  in  the  great  Englifh  families  of  the  I5th  century,  x.  316 
—318. 

Famines  in  England,  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  caufes  of,  vi.  180. 
Terrible  one  in  1316.,  vii.  144,  145.  viii.  388.  Account  of  deftruc- 
tive  famines,  in  the  I2th  and  I3th  centuries,  viii.  265,  266.  In  the 
1 5th  century,  accounted  for,  x.  173,  174. 

Farms  of  counties,  &c.  let  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.    39,  40- 

Fea/ling,  a  favourite  delight  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  366,  367. 

Feajls,  extravagant,  in  the  1 3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii.  405,  406.  Table 
of  provifions,  &c.  at  the  inftallation  feaft  of  Ralph  de  Borne,  Prior  of 
St.  Auftin's,  Canterbury,  438,  439.  Table  of  provifions  at  the  inftalla- 
tion of  Nevill,  Archbifhop  of  York,  x.  332,  333.  In  the  I5th  cen- 
tury, account  of,  318,  319. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  inveigles  Henry  VIII.  into  a  treaty  agaiuft 
France,  xi.  89,  90.  His  perfidy,  91.  97.  105.  Treacheroufly  con- 
quers  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  93,  94.  His  death,  121. 

Fergus,  the  firll  King  of  Scotland,  iii.  16,  Extent  of  his  territories,  17. 
Lift  of  his  fucceffors,  18. 

Ferocity 
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Ferocity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  296,  Of  the  Englifli,  in  the  1 5th  Cen- 
tury, x.  295,  296. 

Per  rand  of  Corduba,  a  literary  prodigy  of  the  i5th  century,  account  of* 
x.  120* 

Fejlivah,  kept  by  the  heathen  Saxons,  account  of,  iii.   183,184. 

Feudal  fyjlem,  not  altogether  unknown  in  England  before  the  Conqueft,  vi. 
9.  The  Conqueft,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  eilabliihing  it,  10.  Feu- 
dal grants  made  by' William  I.,  ir,  12.  Nature  of  the  feudal  fer vices 
required  by  him,  12 — 18.  Subinfeudation,  18,  19.  Introduction  of 
the  feudal  fyftem  into  Scotland,  2 1 . 

Field  fports  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  account  of,  iv.  400,  401.  Of  the 
Englifhinthe  1 3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii.  418,  419. 

Fine  arts*    See  Mufic,  Painting,  Poetry,  Sculpture. 

Fire-arms,  flow  progrefa  of,  in  Europe,  accounted  for,  viii.  287,  288. 
When  introduced,  289 — 291.  Of  the  ijth  century,  account  of,  x* 
195 — !^y.  Of  the  i6th  century,  xii.  283,  284. 

Ft/her,  ^John,  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  refufesto  take  the  oath  of  fucceflion  to 
the  crown,  xi.  271.  Is  imprifoned,  272.  And  beheaded,  274. 

Ft/Jjerles,  Englifh,  ftate  of  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  253,  254. 

— : -,  Scottifh,  ftate  of,  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  261. 

F'tfhing  taught  tke  South"  Saxons  by  Wilfred,  iv.  98,  99. 

Fitz-OJberne,  William,  raifes  tumults  in  London,  v.  221.  Is  feized  and 
put  to  death,  222. 

Flavia  Ctffarien/is,  Roman  province  of,  extent  of,  i.  347. 

Flemings,  fettled  in  England  in  the  nth  century,  vi.  261. 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  account  of,  xi.  f\<\q — 447. 

Forces,  Roman,  in  Britain,  diflertation  on,  ii.  454,  et  feq. 

Conftitution,  number,  and  equipments  of  a  legion,  454 — 456.  Auxi- 
liary troops,  457.  Number  of  Casfar's  army,  458.  Account  of  the 
legions  ftationed  In  Britain,  458. — 462*  Of  the  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot, 
ftationed  there,  463 — 467.  Roman  legionaries,  how  rewarded,  468. 

Foreman,  Andrew,  Bifhop  of  Moray,  appointed  Bifhop  and  Papal  Legate, 
xii.  113,  114.  His  difficult  fituation  in  Scotland,  115.  Eleded 
Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  116.  Chara&er  of,  117. 

Forreft,  Dean  Thomas,  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.   126—128. 

Forte/cue,  Sir  John,  account  of,  x.  136,  137.  Notice  of  his  legal  writings, 
137— 139. 

Fortifications,  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii*  156.,  Art  of  fortification  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  149.  Attack  and  defence  of  ftrong  places,  among 
the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  215 — 217;  Mode  of  attacking  forts  in  the  i5th 
century,  x.  198,  199. 

/ranee,  war  with,  by  William  II.,  T.  47,  48.  See  the  different  reigns 
under  the  names  of  their  refpeftive  fovereigns. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  Prance,  acceflion  of,  xi.  113.  Concludes  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Henry  VIII.,  113?  114.  126.  Interview  propofed  between 
him  and  Henry,  127,  128.  Courts  Wolfey,  129.  Firfl  interview  with 
Henry,  135.  Second  interview,  137.  Splendid  entertainments,  138. 
Anecdote  of  Francis  and  Henry,  138,  note.  War  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis,  142,  143.  Henry  mediates  a  peace,  143,  144.  Hoftili- 
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ties  between  France  and  England,  iji.  War  againft  France,  152. 
France  invaded,  156.  Perilous  fituation  of  France,  160.  Intrepidity 
of  Francis,  161.  Duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againft  him,  162,  163. 
Military  op^riuions,  164.  166 — 168.  Henry's  animofity  relaxes,  168. 
Frances  army  wenkened,  171.  Battle  of  Pavia,  171,  172.  Francis 
taken  prifoner,  173.  Conilernation  of  the  French,  ib.  Sang  froid  of 
the  Emperor  on  tins  occafion,  174,  Treaties  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
France,  177 — 179.  Diftrefs  of  Francis  during  his  confinement,  181, 
182.  Is  liberated,  184— »:86.  Writes  to  the  King  of  England,  186. 
Ambalfod -TS  lent  to  Francis,  187.  Convenes  an  affembly  of  the  notables, 
189.  Joins  the  Italian  league  againft  the  Emperor,  190.  Francis  vin- 
dicates himfelf,  191.  Treaty  of  peace  and  friendfhip  between  Francis 
and  Henry  VIII.,  338,  339.  War  with  Henry,  343.  Fruftrated  in 
his  attempts  to  retake  Boulogne,  353.  Further  military  operations,  355, 
356.  Peace  with  Henry,  358,  359. 

Frea,  a  Sixon  deity,  account  of,  iii.   176,  177. 

Free  cities,  erected  by  the   Romans  i.    342. 

Frec-Mafons,  fraternity  of,  when  eftablifhed  in  England,  viii.   273,  274. 

Freemen,    Anglo-Saxon,    all    were    warriors,   iv.    139 — 141.       Privileges 
granted  to,  by  the  Great  Charter,  vi.  78 — 85. 

Frilazin  or  freedmen,  in  ancient  Britain,  ftate  of,  iii.  ^23,  324* 

Frith,  John,  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.   34,  35. 

Frugality  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  308. 

Furriers'  art,  ilate  of,  in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  iv.  136. 

Furs,  imported  in  the  I  ith  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  276. 


G. 

f^ADDESDEN,  John  de,  an  Englifh  phyfician  of  the  1 3th  century, 
notice  of,  viii.  207 — 209. 

Gadeni,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  279,  280. 
ii.  404,405. 

Gagates,  orjeat-ftone,  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  219.   Defcription  of,  220. 

Gallantry,  romantic  fpirit  of,  cultivated  in  feudal  times,  vi.  323,  324. 
Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  337,  338.  Of  the  Englim,  in  the  I3th  and 
I4th  centuries,  viii.  377 — 379. 

Gambling,  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  377,  378. 

Gams-laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  402. 

Games,  domeftic,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  403.     Of  the  Englifh  in  the 
1 3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii.  413,  414.     Games  of  chance,  422.     Cer- 
tain games  prohibited  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  321,  322.     Domeftic 
"games  of  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  384,  385. 

Gaming,  Anglo-Norman  laws  againft,  vi.  378,  379. 

Gamut,  the,  invented  in  the  nth  century,  vi.  248,  249. 

Gardening,  ftate  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  109,  ilo.  State  of, 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  iv.  no,  in.  State  of  gardening  in  Eng- 
land from  1066.  to  1 2 1 6.,  vi.  178 — 1 80.  State  of,  in  the  I3th  century, 
Yiii.  268,  269.  State  of  gardening  in  England,  in  the  I5th  century, 

x.  176, 
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x.    176,  177*     In  Scotland,  during  the  fame  period,   177,   178.     Stale 
of  gardening  in  Britain  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  266 — 268. 

Gaul,  ports  of,  where  Britifh  goods  were  landed,  ii.   212. 

Gaunt)  John  of.      See  Lancafter. 

Gavaflon,  Piers  de,  a  corruptor  of  Prince  Edward,  banimed,  vii.  116. 
Recalled,  123.  Liberality  of  Edward  II.  to  him,  124.  His  mifcon- 
dii&,  125.  Indignation  of  the  nobility  againfl  him,  126,  127.  Is  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  128.  Recalled,  128,  129.  Mifconduft 
of  Edward  and  Gavaflon,  129.  Sent  into  Scotland,  133.  Banimed,  ib. 
and  recalled,  ib.  Is  befieged  in  Scarborough  cattle,  and  taken  prifoner, 
135.  Executed,  136. 

Generofity  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  anecdotes  of,  vi.  340,  341.  Of  the 
Englim  and  Scotch,  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  374,  375. 

Genius  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  292,  293.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
iv.  294,  295. 

Geoffrey,  third  fon  of  Henry  II.,  joins  the  confpiracy  againfl  his  father,  v. 
148.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  159.  Knighted  with  great  fplendour,  167. 
His  death,  178.  Birth  of  a  pofthumous  fon,  Arthur,  who  fucceeds  to 
his  Dukedom  of  Britanny,  180.  See  Arthur. 

Geography  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  34,  35.  State  of,  in  England 
in  the  1 3th  century,  viii.  193,  194.  Few  difcoveries  of  unknown  coun- 
tries made  in  this  period,  357,  358. 

Geometry  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  33,  34.  _  State  of,  in  England, 
between  1066.  and  1216.,  vi.  107,  108.  From  1216.  to  1399.,  viii. 
191. 

Gerbert,  life  of,  iv.  75.  Introduces  the  Arabian  numeral  figures  and 
arithmetic  into  Europe,  7,6.,  Elevated  to  the  pontificate,  77, 

Germanus,  Bifhop  of  Auxerre,  difputes  in  Britain  againft  the  Pelagians, 
i.  229 — 231.  Pretended  miracles  of,  233.  Returns  to  Gaul,  233.  His 
fecond  expedition  into  Britain,  234 — 236. 

Germany)  ancient,  boundaries  and  extent  of,  iii.  302.  Original  feats  of 
the  German  nations  which  came  into  Britain,  303.  Nations  from  whom 
the  Englim  are  defcended,  ib. 

Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  the  hiflorian,  notice  of,  vi.  142. 

Gildas,  account  of,  iv.  5,  6. 

Gilding,  art  of,  regulated  by  law  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  184,185. 

Giraldus  Cambrenjis,  or  Girald  Barry,  life  of,  and  character  of  his  writ- 
ings, vi.  149 — 154. 

Glafgow,  univerfity  of,  when  founded,  x. 161.  Commenced,  162.  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  163.  Confirmed  by  James  II.,  ib.  Privileges  of,  164. 
Ill  endowed,  165.  Lord  Hamilton  a  great  benefadlor  to  it,  1 66,  167. 

Glafs-making,  art  of,  when  introduced  into  England,  iv.  116. 

Glafs,  painting  on,  when  introduced  into  England,  iv.  161.  Greatly  im- 
proved in  the  i^thand  1 4th  centuries,  viii.  300. 

Gkndour,  Owen,  rebels  in  Wales  againfl  Henry  IV.,  ix.  ii,  12.  Ob- 
tains fome  fucceflfes,  13.  Defeats  and  takes  prifoner  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
timer, 1,4.  Eludes  Henry,  15.  Obtains  further  fuccefles,  29.  His 
troops  difperfed,  31,  32.  Dies  in  retirement,  32. 

Gloucejler,  Robert  of.     See  Robert. 

-,  Robert,  Earl  of,  takes  a  conditional  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen, 
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y.  88.  Efcapes  being  feized  by  Stephen,  89,90.  Heads  a  confede- 
racy againft  him,  91.  Takes  him  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  101, 
102.  1*  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  106.  -And  exchanged  for  Stephen, 
107.  His  death,  no. 

Gloucefter,  Gilbert,  Earl  of,  takes  Henry  III.  prifoner,  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  vii.  39.  Promotes  Prince  Edward's  efcape,  43.  Rebels  againft 
Henry  III.,  49.  Enters  London,  ib.  Pacification  between  them,  50. 

: ,  Thomas,  of  Woodftock,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commiffion  of  Regency,  vii.  331.  His  proceedings, 
33J> 332<  The  Duke  and  his  partifans  take  arms,  33  £.  Prefented  to 
Richard,  336.  Their  arbitrary  proceedings,  337.  Deftroys  his  fa- 
vourites, 338— "342.  Difmified  from  the  Regency  by  Richard  II., 
345.  Parliamentary  grant  to,  349.  Seized  and  imprifoned,  353. 
Dies  at 'Calais,  355.  His  eftates  forfeited,  355.  Reputed  to  have 
been  murdered,  356. 

-,  Humphrey,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  appointed  Pro- 


tector, in  the  abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  from  England,  ix.  76. 
Marries  Jaqueline  of  Hainault,  84.  Involved  in  an  expenfive  war  on 
her  account,  87.  His  marriage  annulled,  ib.  Impeaches  the  Cardinal 
of  Winchefter,  125.  His  violent  death,  131. 

-,  Richard,  Duke  of,  conduct  of,  on  the  death  of  his  brother 


Edward  IV.,  ix.  248.  His  views,  ib.  Imprifons  the  Earl  of  Rivers, 
and  others,  249.  Comforts  King  Edward  V.,  250.  Declared  Pro- 
tector, 252.  His  popularity,  ib.  Proclamations,  253.  When  he 
formed  his  plot  of  mounting  the  throne,  256.  Grounds  of  his  claim  to 
the  crown,  258,  559.  His  fchemes,  260.  Speech  at  Guildhall,  262. 
The  crown  offered  to  him,  263.,  and  accepted,  263,  264.  See  Richard 

Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  rife  of,  iii.  130.  Places  Edward  the  Confeffor 
on  the  throne,  138.  Who  marries  his  daughter  Edgitha,  139,  140. 
The  Earl  and  his  fons  banifhed,  141—143.  And  his  eftates  confif- 
cated,  144.  Is  recalled  and  reftored,  144,145.  Death  of,  146. 

Gold-mines  of  ancient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  139.  Gold  exported  from, 
by  the  Romans,  .219.  Gold,  by  whom  discovered  in  Britain,  240. 
Imported  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  274.  , 

Gordon,  Lady  Catherine,  married  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  xi.  47.  Is  deli- 
vered up  to  Henry  VIL,  and  treated  with  kindnefs  by  him,  56. 

Gourdon,  Bertrame  de,  wounds  Richard  I.,  v.  225.  Is  taken  prifoner,  ib. 
Noble  reply  of,  226.  Is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Government  of  Great  Britain,  hiftory  of,  from  its  invaiion  by  the  Romans 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  i.  237,  et  feq. 

,  the  firft  form  of,  patriarchal,  i.  239.  Succeeded  by  the  mo- 
narchical, 239,  240.  Government  of  the  antient  Britim  ftates,  292 — » 
294.  367,  368.  Rules  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  in  the  ancient  Bri- 
tim ftates,  294 — 296.  Law  of  Taniftry,  296.  Prerogatives  of  Bri- 
tifh  monarchs,  297.  Commanded  the  forces  of  their  ftate*  in  time  of 
war,  298 — 300.  Their  authority  diminifhed  in  times  of  peace,  301. 

,  civil  and  military,  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  i.  338,  et  feq. 
They  excelled  in  the  arts  of  government,  338.  Policy  of  the  Romani, 
340.  Planted  colonies,  341.  Made  free  cities,  342.  Powers  of  th* 

prefidentf 
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prefidents  of  Roman  provinces,  343.     Imperial  procurator,  344,     Ef~ 

tablimed  their  law  in  Britain,  345,  346.      Which  they  divided  into 

provinces,  346 — 351-    Impofed  what  taxes,  351.     The  land-tax,  352. 

Tax,  called  Scriptura,  353.     Tax  on  mines,  354.     Civil  and  military 

lifts,  355.     Poll-tax,  356.     Various  other  taxes,  357,  358.     Amount 

of  the  Roman  revenues  in  Britain,  359.     See  Conftitution. 
Goiver,  John,  the  poet,  account  of,  viii.  244 — 246.     Character   of  his 

poetry,  313.     Poetical  commendations  of,  by  James  I.  of  Scotland  and 

Occleve,  x.  214,  215. 
Grahame,  Patrick,  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  promotion  and  death  of, 

x.  48,  49. 
Grain,  how  preserved  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  105,   106     Their  mode  of 

preserving,  improved  by  the  Romans,   107.     Occafionally  very  cheap 

in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  174. 
Grammar,  ftate  of,  in  England  between  the  years  1066.  and  1216.,  vi. 

89 — 93.     From  1216.  to  1399.,  viii.  173,  174. 
Gratanlea,  council  of,  iii.  259.    Canons  of,  260 — 262. 
Greek-Jire,  ufed  in  the  13 th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii.  286.     Nature  of, 

vi.  213,  214. 
Greek  language  neglected  in  England  in  the  I3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii. 

174.     Not  cultivated  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  118,   119.      Introduced 

in  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  203 — -205. 
Greeks,  were  acquainted  with  Britain,  ii,  206.    Their  imports  and  exports, 

207,  208.     Excelled  in  navigation  and  (hip-building,  209.     Concealed 

their  Britifh  commerce  from  other  nations,  209,  2IO. 
Gregory,  St.,  fends  Auilin  and  other  miffionaries  to  convert  the  Saxons, 

iii.  190 — 192.     Sends  other  miffionaries,   193.     His  model  for  govern. 

ing  the  Church  of  England,  194,  195. 

, —  VII.,  Pope,  extravagant  claims  of,  rejected j  v.  276. 

^- the  Great,  King  of  Scotg,  reign  of,  iii.  89. 

Grimbald,  life  of,   iv.  56. 
Grime,  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  iii.   1 60. 
'   Grocyn,  William,  delivers  popular  lectures  on  the  New  Teftament  at  St, 

Paul's,  xii.  211.     Biographical  anecdotes  of,  xii.  229,  236. 
Grojlead,  or  Grouthead,  Robert,  Bimop  of  Lincoln,  boldly  and  fuccefT- 

fully  oppofes  the  exactions  of  Innocent  IV.,  viii.   10.     His  fpirited  re- 
monftrance  to  the  Pope,  n,  12.  213,  214.    Account  of  his  life,  211, 
212.    His  death  and  character,  214,   215. 
Gulielmus  Neubrigenjis,  or  William  Little,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  vi. 

141,   142. 
Gunpowder  firft  difcovered  by  Roger  Bacon,  viii.  204.    Again  difcovered 

by  Schwartz,  289. 

Gypjies,  firft  appearance  of,  in  England,  xii.  149.  Ordered  to  quit  the 
realm,  149,  150.  Unfuccefsful  attempt  to  remove  them  from  Scot- 
land, 174. 
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H. 

,  council  of,  iii.  392. 
Hamilton,  Patrick,  burnt  for  herefy,  in  Scotland,  xii.  119,120. 

Han*oill,  John,  character  of  his  Latin  poetry,  vi.  236,   237. 

Hardicanvtfi  acceffion  of,  to  the  Engliih  throne,  iii.  135.  Orders  Wor- 
cefter  to  be  deftroycd,  136.  Death  of,  137. 

Harfleur,  befieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  ix.  43,  44. 

Harold,  furnamed  Harefoot,  afcends  the  Englifh  throne,  iii.  133.  Hi* 
cruelty,  134.  Death,  135. 

-, ,  fon  of  Earl  Godwin,  ambition  of,  iii.  148.  Voyage  of,  into  Nor- 
mandy, 148,  149.  Succefsful  expedition  into  Wales,  150.  Marries 
the  lifter  of  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  151 .  His  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
152.  And  endeavours  to  preferve  the  crown,  153.  Attempts  to  de- 
throne him  defeated,  154.  Landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy, 
15-5.  Harold  marches  from  the  north  to  Haftinga,  v.  2.  Battle  of 
Haftings,  3.  Harold  flain,  and  his  army  defeated,  4.  A  charter  of  his, 
with  a  literal  tranflation,  iv.  371,  372.  His  two  fons  invade  England 
and  are  defeated,  v.  17,  18. 

Harp,  ancient  Britifh,  notice  of,  ii.  193,  194.  The  moft  farourite  mu- 
fical  inftrument,  iv.  183. 

liajlings,  the  £)ane,  invades  England,  and  i$  defeated  by  Alfred,  iii. 

,    77—79- 

Hqftings,  battle  of,  v.  4,  5. 

Hajlings,  Lord,  beheaded  by  order  of  Richard  III.,  ix.  254. 

fiatfield,  council  of,  iii.  210,  21 1. 

'Hawes,  Stephen,  character  of  his  poetry,  xii.  292. 

•Hawking,  a  favourite  fportof  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  401.  And  of  the/ 
Anglo-Normans,  vi.  373,  374. 

'Hedgeley-Moor,  battle  of,  ix.   185. 

Hemmingford,  Walter,  the  hiftorian,  notice  of,  viii.  241. 

'Hengift  and  Horfa,  Saxons,  and  brothers,  a  rrive  in  Britain  with,  an  army 
of  Saxons,  iii,  1,2.  Death  of  Horfa,  4.  Hengift  founds  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  5.  His  fucceffors,  (5,  7. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  hiftorian,  life  and  chara&er  of,  vi.  139 — 141. 
Character  of  his  Latin  poetry,  235. 

Henry,  Prince,  fon  of  William  I.,  befieged  in  Mount  St.  Michael,  by  his 
two  brothers,  v.  43,  44.  Ufurps  the  crown,  55.  And  is  crowned 
King,  v.  56. 

I.,  popular  meafures  of,  v.  5,  6.  England  invaded  by  Robert,  Duke 

of  Normandy,  57.  Peace  between  them,  59,  Robert  relinquifhes 
his  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  ib.  Henry  ruins  the  barons  of  his  bro- 
ther's party,  60.  Vifits  Normandy,  and  returns  to  England,  61.  Ex- 
pedition  into  Normandy,  62.  Which  he  conquers,  63.  Imprifons 
his  brother  Robert,  64  Spends  two  years  in  Normandy,  66.  Five 
years  of  tranquillity,  67.  Endeavours  to  get  his  brother's  fon  into 
his  hands,  68.  Confederacy  agairift  him,  69.  Which  is  defeated, 
70,  71.  His  fon,  Prince  William,  drowned  in  returning  from  Nor- 
mandy, 
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mandy,  72 — 74.  Henry's  fecond  marriage,  75.  Another  confederacy 
againit  him  defeated,  76.  His  daughter  declared  heir  to  Henry,  77. 
His  death,  78.  And  character,  79,  80.  Narrative  of  the  difpute  be- 
tween Henry  and  Anfelm,  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  relative  to  invef- 
titures,  293—303.  The  difpute  compromifed,  305,  306. 

Henry,  Prince, '  grandfon  of  Henry  I.,  is  knighted  by  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, v.  in'.  Obtains  Normandy,  Anjou,  &c.  ib.  Marries  Eleanor, 
heirefs  of  Guienne,  112.  Invades  England,  and  makes  peace  with  Ste- 
phen, 112 — 114. 

II.,  coronation  of,  v.  119.  Firit  meafures  of  his  government,  wife 

and  vigorous,  119,  120.  Voyage  into  Normandy,  121.  Returns  to 
England,  122.  Expedition  into  Wales,  123.  Voyage  to  the  Continent, 
and  return,  124,  125.  Expedition  againit  Thouloufe,  126.  Abandoned, 
127.  Profecutes  a  vigorous  war  in  France,  127,  128.  Treaty  of 
peace,  128-  The  war  renewed,  ib>  Treaty  of  peace,  129.  Interview 
with  the  King  of  France,  130.  Henry  returns  to  England,  ib.  His  dif- 
putes with  Thomas  Becket,  131.  342,  etfeq.  (And  {^Thomas  Becket.} 
Voyages  to  Normandy,  and  return,  131,  132.  Duke  of  Britanny  re- 
iigns  his  dominions  to  Henry,  132.  Impofes  a  tax  on  the  Engliih  for 


relieving  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine,  133.     War  with  France  and  truce, 

Poitou,  Sec  ,  133, 
with  France,   135.    Crowns  his  fon,   Prince  Henry,    King,    135,   136 


133,     Henry  fupprettes  rebellions  in  Poitou,  Scc-9  133,    134.     Peace 


Takes  Derrnot,  King  of  Leinfter,  under  his  protection,  137,  138.  Ifliies 
proclamations  againit  the  expeditions  of  fome  Englifh  barons  into  Ireland, 
141.  Obtains  a  grant  of  Ireland  from  the  Pope,  337.  Henry  under- 
takes an  expedition  thither,  141,  142.  And  conquers  the  country,  143. 
Returns  to  England,  and  voyage  to  Normandy,  143,  144.  Confpiracy 
againft  him  by  his  fons,  145 — 148.  Wife  conduct  of  Henry,  War 
between  Henry  and  the  King  of  France,  149 — i$i .  Events  of  this  war 
in  Britain,  152 — 154-  Arrival  of  Henry  and  vifit  to  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Becket,  154.  Negotiation  of  his  ambafiadors  at  Rome  fuc- 
cefsful,  393-  Accommodation  between  Henry  and  the  court  of  Rome, 
394,  395.  Henry  returns  to  Normandy,  and  raifes  the  fiege  of  Rouen, 
157.  Concludes  an  honourable  peace,  158.  His  great  lenity,  159- 
And  kind  treatment  of  his  fons,  160.  Seemingly  perfect  reconciliation 
between  them,  160,  16-1.  He  fends  his  three  fons  to  Poitou,  163.  Par- 
dons the  Earl  of  Chefter,  and  Leicefter,  164.  Holds  a  great  council, 
at  Marlborough,  ib.  Determines  difputes  between  the  Kings  of  Caftile 
'and  Navarre,  165.  Holds  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  ib.  Voyage  to 
Normandy,  and  interview  with  the  King  of  France,  &c.,  166.  Returns 
to  England,  knights  his  fon  Geoffrey,  167.  Punifhes  feveral  fheriffs, 
ib-  Determines  difputes  between  the  royal  family  of  France,  168 — 170. 
His  aflize  of  arms,  169.  Kindnefs  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  his  fon- 
in-law,  170.  Prevents  a  rupture  with  his  eldeit  fon,  171.  Rupture  in 
the  Royal  family  of  England,  171,  172.  Henry's  grief,  for  the  lofa 
of  his  eldeit  fon,  173-  Further  difputes  between  him  and  his  fons,  174. 
Expedition  againft  Wales,  174.  Is  invited  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  175, 
176.  Grants  Huntingdon  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  fends  his  fon, 
Prince  John,  into  Ireland,  176.  Goes  into  Normandy,  and  reduces  his 
fon  Richard  to  obedience,  176,  177.  Holds  a  conference  with  the 
King  of  France,  relative  to  the  expedition  to  Paleitine,  177.  Returns 

to 
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to  England,  178.  War  with  France,  179.  Concluded  by  a  truce, 
1 80.  Takes  tne  crofs,  181.  Returns  to  England  and  makes  prepara- 
tion for  a  croifade,  182.  War  breaks  out  on  the  Continent,  in  which 
Henry  engages,  183.  Conferences  between  the  King  of  France  and 
Henry,  183.  Who  is  forfaken  by  his  fon  Prince  Richard,  184.  And 
by  John,  185.  Death  of  Henry,  ib.  His  character,  185 — 187. 
Amendment  of  the  law  in  this  reign,  vi.  59. 

Henry,  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  II.,  crowned  King  of  England,  v.  136. 
Confpires  againft  his  father,  146.  His  undutiful  conduct  to  him,  147. 
Flees  to  France,  148.  War  in  France,  148,  149.  Peace  reftored, 
158.  Henry  apparently  reconciled  to  his  father,  159 — 162.  The 
King  and  nobility  of  Scotland  do  homage  to  Prince  Henry,  162.  Goes 
to  France,  163.  His  fufpicious  conduct  there,  164.  His  death,  172, 

J73- 

• III.,  fucceeds  King  John  when  a  minor,  and  is  crowned,  vii.  2. 

Military  transactions,  3.  Peace  between  him  and  Prince  Louis,  4.  De- 
clared of  age,  5.  War  with  France  concluded  by  a  truce,  6,  7. 
AfTumes  the  government,  7.  Quarrel  between  him  and  his  brother, 
Prince  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  7,  8.  Unfuccefsful  expedition  of 
Henry  to  the  Continent,  8,  9.  Difcontents  of  the  great  barons,  II, 
12.  Marries  Eleanor,  Princefs  of  Provence,  and  its  confequences,  13, 
14.  Henry  unpopular,  ib.  Unfuccefsful  expedition  to  France,  16. 
Holds,  ib.  Involves  himfelf  deeply  in  debt  by  his  extravagance  to  his 
uterine  brothers,  16,  17.  Quarrels  with  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  18. 
Confirms  the  Great  Charter  with  much  folemnity,  19,20.  Succefsful 
expedition  into  Gafcony,  20,  21.  Henry  endeavours  to  deceive  his 
parliament,  21,  22.  Returns  to  England,  22.  Accepts  the  crown  of 
Sicily  for  his  fecond  fon,  22,  23.  Convenes  a  parliament,  23.  Henry 
and  the  Pope  opprefs  the  clergy,  who  refift,  24,  25.  Convenes  ano- 
ther parliament,  27.  'Which  abridges  bis  authority,  28 — 30.  En- 
deavours  to  regain  his  authority,  31.  Difpute  between  Henry  and 
the  barons  compromifed,  32,  33.  Pacification,  34.  Another  pacifi- 
cation, 35.  Difpute  between  Henry  and  his  barons,  referred  to  the 
King  of  France,  36.  War  between  Henry  and  his  barons,  36,  37. 
Battle  of  Lewes,  Henry  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  38,  39.  The 
Mtfe,  or  treaty  of  Lewes,  39.  Violated  by  Leicefter,  40.  Battles  of 
Kenelworth  and  Evefham,  44 — 46.  Confequences  of  the  latter,  47. 
Pacification  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  50.  Death  and  character  of 
Henry  III.,  52 — 56.  His  children,  56.  The  Great  Charter,  granted 
by  him,  in  Latin,  viii.  423 — 430.  In  Englifh,  430 — 438. 

IV.  (See  Hereford  and  Lancq/ter,)  acceffion  of,  vii.  366—368.  His 

coronation  ix.  2.  Perplexities  and  dangers,  2 — 4.  Makes  the  par- 
liament an  inftrument  of  fixing  him  on  the  throne,  4,  5.  Rewards  his 
friends,  5,  6.  Courts  the  clergy  and  people,  6.  Sends  ambafTadors  to 
France  and  Scotland,  ib.  Confpiracy  againft  him,  7.  Difcovered  and 
defeated,  8.  Confpirators  punifhed,  9.  Henry  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
French  dominions,  10.  Expedition  into  Scotland  and  return,  n.  Re- 
volt of  Owen  Glendour,  12.  Negotiations  with  France,  ib.  Marries 
his  daughter,  13.  War  with  Wales,  13—15.  The  Scots  defeated, 
16.  Henry  forbids  the  ranfoming  of  prifoners,  16,  17.  Confpiracy 
VOL.  xii.  i.  L  of 
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of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  others  againft  him,  17.  They 
take  arms,  18.  Battle  of  Shrewfbury,  19.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land difbands  his  army,  20.  Is  pardoned,  21.  Henry's  dangers  and 
deliverances,  21,  22.  SupprefTes  a  rebellion  of  the  Archbifhop  of  York 
and  others,  22 — 24.  Ill  fuccefles  in  Wales,  26,  27.  The  war  in 
Wales  profecuted  by  his  fon,  29.  Henry  almoil  taken  by  pirates,  ib. 
Battle  of  Bramham-Moor,  30.  Tranfa£bions  in  the  North,  31.  Re- 
duction of  the  Welfh,  31,  32.  Tranfactions  on  the  Continent,  32 — 34. 
Henry's  expedition  into  France,  34.  Death  of  Henry,  34,  35.  Hia 
unhappinefs,  35.  His  character,  35,  36. 

Henry  V.,  acceffion  of,  to  the  Englifh  throne,  ix.  36.  His  youthful 
frolics,  37.  Change  of  conduct,  38.  Determines  to  claim  the  crown 
of  France,  40.  That  claim  not  well-founded,  41 .  Prepares  for  war, 
42.  Befieges  and  takes  Harfleur,  43.  Garrifons  it,  and  returns  to 
England,  44.  Dangerous  fituation  of  his  army,  45,  46,  Their  march 
frdm  Harfleur  to  Agincourt,  46,  47.  How  the  Englifh  fpentthe  night 
before  the  battle,  48.  And  the  French,  ib.  Orders  of  battle,  49,  50. 
The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  by  Henry,  5 1 ,  52.  Return  in  triumph 
to  England,  53.  Alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  54.  Truce 
with  France,  55.  Second  invafion  of  France,  56.  Military  operations 
of  the  Englifh,  58.  Wife  policy  of  Henry,  59.  Negotiations,  61- 
Rouen  furrendered  to  him,  62,  63.  His  interview  with  the  French 
court,  63,  64.  Perplexed  fituation,  65.  Treaties  of  Arras  and  Troyes, 
67.  Henry's  marriage,  68.  Takes  Melun,  ib.  His  entry  into 
Paris,  69.  Further  operations  in  France,  70.  Takes  Meaux,  71.  Hi* 
ficknefs,  72.  Death,  73.  Character,  74. 

VI.,  acceffion  of,  to  the  throne,  ix.  75.    A  protector  and  council 

appointed,  76.  State  of  Englifh  affairs  in  France,  77.  The  French 
fwear  fealty  to  him,  79.  Military  operations  in  France,  80.  Englifli 
defeated,  81.  Victory  over  the  French,  at  the  battle  of  Vernueil,  82, 
83.  Difcord  between  the  Englifli  and  their  allies,  83,  84.  Between 
the  Englifh  minifters,  85.  Siege  of  Orleans,  88,  89.  Raifed,  94. 
French  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Herrings,  90,  91.  The  Englifh  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Patay,  97,  98.  Henry  crowned  at  London  and  Parid, 
101,  102.  Military  operations  in  France,  106.  The  Englifh  difcon- 
tented,  107.  Divifions  in  the  Englifh  councils,  in  confequence  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  death,  1 1 1 .  Succefles  of  the  Englifh  in  Normandy, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  113.  Negociations  for  peace,  fruitless,  116. 
Harfleur  retaken  from  the  French,  119.  Military  operations  in  France, 
1 20,  121.  124.  Henry's  marriage,  128.  Character  of  his  Queen, 
129.  Her  violent  proceedings,  129,  132.  Duke  of  York  afpires  to 
the  crown,  133.  Normandy  loft  to  England,  135,  136.  Infurre&ions 
in  England,  137.  139 — 142.  Civil  wars  between  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Henry  VI.,  152.  Firft  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  royal  forces 
defeated,  152—154.  England  invaded  by  the  French,  157.  Apparent 
coalition  of  parties,  ib.  Riot  in  London,  158.  Yorkifts  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Blore-heath,  159,  160.  Henry  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  161.  Claims  of  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  crown  difcuffed  by  parliament,  165,  166.  Diffracted  ftate  of 
England,  166.  England  invaded  by  Queen  Margaret,  167.  Royal 
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party  triumphant  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  168,  169.     Defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Crofs,   169,  170.     Henry's  Queen  victorious 
at  the  battle   of  St.  Alban's,   170.     She  recovers  her  hufband,   171. 
Henry  dethroned  by  parliament,   173.      Royal  party  defeated  at  the 
battle   of  Towton,   177,  178.     Henry  flees  into  Scotland,   178.     His 
caufe  defperate,  182.     Defeated  at  the  battles  of  Sedgely  Moor  and 
Hexham,  185.     Secreted  in  the  county  of  Lancatter,  186.     Henry 
VI.  taken  prifoner,  and  conducted  to  London,  .with  every  mark  of  dif- 
grace,  1,91,  192.      Diftrefs  of  the    Lancaftrians,  133.      Plan  for  re- 
iloring  him,  207.     Henry  reftored,  21 1.     His   forces  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  218,219.     And  again  at  Tewkefbury,  222.     Death 
of  Henry  VI.,  223.     His  character,   174.     Was  no  ufurper,   175. 
ffenryVll.,  acceffion  of,  xi.  i.     Defects  of  his  title,  2.     Imprifons  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  3.     Joy  at  his  acceffion,  ib.     Enters   London,  4. 
Promifes  to  marry  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  ib.     His  coronation,  ib.     At- 
tainders of  his  partifans  reverfed  by  parliament,  5.     Settlement  of  the 
crown    on    him,  5,  6.      Attaints   the    friends  of    Richard  III.,  6,  7. 
Iflues  a  general  pardon,  7.     Marries  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  8.     Pro- 
longs  the   truces  with  France   and  Scotland,  ib-     Supprefles  an  infur- 
rection,  9.     Prince  Arthur  born,  10.     Henry's  hatred  of  the  Yorkifts 
and  its  effects,  10,  n.     Lambert  Simnel  perfonates  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick in  Ireland,   12.     And  is   proclaimed  King,  ib-     Henry  alarmed, 
13.     Confines  the   Queen-dowager,  14.     Exhibits  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick  in  London,  14,  15.     Simnel   is   crowned,  15.     Advances   into 
Yorkfhire,  and  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  16.     Henry  punifhes 
the  delinquents,  17.     His  motives  for  convening  a  parliament,   17,,  1 8- 
His  Queen  crowned,   19.     Truce  with  France,  20.     His  policy   with 
regard  to  Brittany,  22.     Sends  fome  Englim  troops  to  Brittany,  23. 
Threatens  war  with   France,  25.     His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  the 
Bretons,  27.       Henry   prepares    for   war  with  France,  28.      Invades 
France,  29.       Makes    peace,   31,  32.      Is   unpopular   at   home,    33. 
His  throne  fhaken  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  pretender  to  the  crown, 
34.       See    Warbeck-      Difficulty   of    difcovering    the    truth,    34—36. 
Henry  endeavours  to  prove  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  63.     And 
to   difcover  Warbeck,  37,  38.     Orders  Sir  William  Stanley  to  be  be- 
headed, 39.     Receives  a  pecuniary  grant  from  his  parliament,  for  a 
war  with  Scotland,  49.     Supprefles  an   infurrection  in  Cornwall,  50, 
51.     England  invaded  by  the  Scots,  52.     Truce  between  Henry  and 
the    Scots,  53.       Supprefles  Warbeck,  55—57.      Caufes    him    to  be 
executed,  58.     And  alfo  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  59.     Goes  to  Calais, 
to  avoid  the  peftilence  in  England,  60.     Contracts   his  fitter   to   the 
King  of  Scotland,  6 1 .     And  his  fon  Arthur  to  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
who  "is  foon  after  married  to  him,  61,  62.     Henry's  mean  arts  of  get- 
ting money,  62 — 66.     His  arts  of  faving  money,  66.     Death  of  Prince 
Arthur,  67.     Contracts   Arthur's  widow  to   his  fecond   fon,  68—70. 
Lofes  his  Queen,  69.     Concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret, 
Duchefs    dowager  of  Savoy,  73.      Contracts   his    daughter  Mary   to 
Charles  Prince  of  Caftile,  73,  74.     Prepares  for  death,  74.     His  lait 

will,  74 76.     Death,  76.     And  character,  76 — 78.      His  acceilion 

favourable  to  trade,  xii.  303,304.     Promoted  colonies,  318.     Account 
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of  his  treafures,  319,  320*     Curious  extracts  from  an  account  book  of 
his,  467 — 470. 

Henry  VIII.,  acceffion  of,  to  the   throne,  xi.  78.     His  wife  meafures, 
78,  79.     Marries  the  Princefs  Catherine,  his  brother's  widow,  79,  80. 
Punifhes  informers,  81.     His  coronation,  ib.     Death  of  his  grand-mo- 
ther, 82.      Confirms  treaties  with  France,    Spain,    and  Scotland,  ib* 
Convenes  a  parliament,  85,  86.    Concludes  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  86. 
Birth  of  a  fon,  who  died  foon  after,  87.     Snares  laid  for  Henry  by  his 
father-in-law  and  the  Pope,  88.     Joins  the  league  againft  France,  90. 
Perfidy  of  Ferdinand,  91.     Sends  an  expedition  into  Spain,  which  Fer- 
dinand employs  for  his  own  benefit,  93,94.     Parliament  grants  Henry 
pecuniary  fupplies,  95.     Confederacy  againft  France,  96.     Perfidy  ot 
the  confederates,  97.     Henry  prepares  for  a  war  with  Scotland,  98. 
Sends  an  expedition  into  France,  99.     Gains  the  battle  of  Spurs,  and 
captures  Tiruenne,    100.     Takes   Tournay,    101.       Lives   iplendidly 
there,  and  enters  into  a  new  confederacy  againft   the  King  of  France, 
loif  1 02.     Returns  to  England,  103.     His  fuccefs  unprofitable,  103, 
104.     Perfidy  of  the  Pope  and  his  other  confederates,   104,105.     Con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  peace  and  marriage  with  the  King  of  France,   106, 
\ — IO9.     His  fifter  Mary  married  to  Louis  XII.,  no.     Convenes  a 
parliament,  no — 112.     Concludes  treaties  with  Francis  I.,  113.     A 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which  produces  no  advantage, 
1 1 8.     Convenes  a  parliament,  which  refufes  him  fupplies,  119.     Birth 
of  the  Princefs  Mary,  121.     Joins  another  league  againft  France,  122. 
Treaty  with  Francis  I.  of  peace,  and  marriage,   126.     Henry  courted 
by  Francis  I.  129.     Receives  a  vifit  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  131, 
132.     Henry  and  his  court  proceed  to  Guifnes,  132.     Splendour  of  the 
Englifh  court,  133.     Firft  interview  of  Henry  with  Francis,  135.     Se- 
cond intervieyv,  137.    Splendid  tilts  and  tournaments,  &c.  mutually  given, 
137,  138.     Henry  has  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  139.     Returns 
to  England,   140.     Mediates  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  France,  143,  144.     Publifh.es  a  treatife  againft  Luther,  and  obtains 
a  new  title  from  the  Pope,   145.     Congrefs  at  Calais,  146.     Vifited  by 
the  Emperor,  whom  he  fplendidly  entertains,  150.     Hoftilities  between 
France  and  England,  151.     Henry  declares  war  againft  France,   151, 
152.     Treaties  between  Henry  and  the  Emperor,   152,153.     Maritime 
expedition  to  the  coaft  of  France,  154.     Obtains  loans  and  benevolences 
from   his    fubjects,  155.     Invades   France,   156.      Convenes   a  parlia- 
ment, and  endeavours    to  obtain   a  fubfidy,    but   in  vain,   157 — 160. 
Gets  a  grant  from  the  clergy,  16®,     Military  operations  in   France, 
164.  1 66 — 1 68.     Henry  changes  his  difpofition  towards  Francis,  170. 
Sends   an   embafly  to    Spain,  174.      Which   is  coldly  received,   177. 
Concludes  peace  with  France,  178.     Henry  writes  to  the  Emperor, 
179.     Receives  a  letter  from  Francis  I.  announcing  his  liberation  from 
captivity,  186.     Sends  ambafladors  to  him,  187.     Treaty  with  Francis, 
192.     Sends  Wolfey  on  an  embafly  into   France,  198.      Rejects   the 
Emperor's  offers,   199.     Treaties  with  France,  200.     Entertains  fcru- 

fles  relative  to  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  204,  205. 
s  fully  convinced  of  its  illegality,  206,  207.     Difclofes  his  intentions 
of  a  divorce,  207,  208.     Sends  his  fecretary  to  Rome,  208.     Who 
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Applies  to  the  Pope,  209.  Negociations  concerning  this  affair,  210. 
falls  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  211,  212.  Sends  an  embaffy  to 
Rome,  212,  213.  Declares  war  againft  Charles  V.,  214,  Negocia- 
tion  of  his  ambaffadors  with  the  Pope,  216.  Obtains  bulls  for  de- 
termining the  queflion  of  divorce,  217,  218.  Cardinal  Campegius  ar- 
rives in  England,  219.  Refufal  of  Campegius  and  the  Pope  to  deliver 
the  decretal  bull,  220.  Henry's  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  221.  He 
fends  another  embaffy  to  the  Pope,  223.  Who  deceives  him,  223, 
224.  Epiftolary  correfpondence  with  Rome,  225,  226.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legates  relative  to  the  divorce,  228,  229.  Henry 
deceived  by  them,  229,  230.  His  caufe  avocated  to  Rome,  230,  231. 
Becomes  difcontented  with  his  great  favourite  Wolfey,  231.  And  is 
in  great  perplexity,  232.  Adopts  Cranmer's  advice,  and  lays  the 
queftion  of  the  legality  of  his  marriage  before  the  univerfities  of  Europe, 
233,234.  Their  decrees,  251.  Fall  of  Wolfey,  234 — 250.  Henry 
applies  to  the  Pope,  252.  Lays  the  decrees  of  the  univerlities  before 
parliament,  253.  Circulates  books  on  the  divorce  among  his  fubjefts, 
254.  Cultivates  alliances  with  France  and  the  protettant  princes  of 
Germany,  255.  Humbles  the  clergy,  255,  256.  Treaty  and  inter- 
view with  Francis  1.,  257 — 258.  Objects  of  that  interview,  258. 
Marries  Anne  Boleyn,  259.  Sentence  of  divorce  declared,  260,  261. 
Which  is  reverfed  by  the  Pope,  262.  Sends  an  embaffy  to  Francis, 
263.  Who  attempts  to  prevail  on  the  Pope  to  alter  his  decree,  265. 
The  Pope  pronounces  Henry's  firft  marriage  good,  265,  266.  Re- 
flections on  this  bufmefs,  267,  268.  Separation  of  England  from 
Rome,  268,  269.  Henry  proclaims  himfelf  fupreme  head  of  the 
Englifh  church,  272.  And  affumes  that  title,  273.  His  precautions 
againft  the  machinations  of  the  Pope,  276,  277.  His  little  fenfibility 
on  Queen  Catherine's  death,  278.  Negociations  with  Charles  V.,  279. 
Fruitlefs,  280.  Monafteries  diffolved  by  parliament,  ib.  Negocia- 
tions with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Germany,  281.  Sends  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  to  the  Tower,  282.  Is  divorced  from  her,  289.  Caufes 
her  to  be  beheaded,  290,291.  Marries  Jane  Seymour,  293.  Is  re- 
conciled to  his  daughter  the  Princefs  Mary,  293,  294.  Flattered  by 
parliament,  294.  A&  of  fucceflion,  295,  296.  Infurre&ion  in  Lan- 
camire  fupprefled,  296,  297.  And  another  in  Yorkfhire,  298.  Sup- 
preffed  by  negociation,  300,  301.  Infurrcftion  in  Cumberland,  fup- 
preffed,  302,  303.  Prince  Edward  born,  304.  The  Queen  dies,  304, 
305.  Negociation  with  the  proteftant  princes  continued,  305,  ,306. 
Papal  bulls  fulminated  in  vain,  againft  him,  306,  307.  Convenes  a 
parliament  which,  paffes  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles,  309,  310.  Nu- 
merous attainders  and  executions,  311.  Prepares  againft  invan'on, 
311,  312.  Marries  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  312.  But  is  difcon- 
tented, 313.  Convenes  a  parliament,  and  obtains  a  fubfidy,  315. 
Diflblves  the  order  of  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  in  England, 
316.  Commiffion  to  try  his  marriage,  321.  Is  divorced  from  the 
Lady  Anne,  322 — 324.  The  fentence  confirmed  by  parliament,  324. 
Marries  the  Lady  Catherine  Howard,  325.  Treaty  with  France,  327. 
Goes  on  a  progrefs  to  the  north,  but  the  King  of  Scotland  does  not 
meet  him,  327,  328.  Information  againft  the  Queen,  nvho  is  convided 
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of  difiblute  behaviour,  and  beheaded,  328 — 334.  War  with  Scotland, 
336.  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  againft  France,  tb.  Obtains  a  fub- 
fidy,  339,  340.  Negociates  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Scots,  for 
his  fon  and  the  Princefs  Mary  of  Scotland,  337.  341,  342.  Marries 
Lady  Catherine  Parr,  342,  343.  War  with  France,  343.  Breach 
with  Scotland,  345,  346.  Settles  the  fucceffion,  347.  Invades  Scot- 
land, 348.  Treaty  with,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  349,  350.  Takes 
Boulogne,  351.  Has  recourfe  to  a  benevolence,  354.  The  French 
make  defcents  on  England,  but  are  repulfed,  355.  Obtains  further 
grants  from  parliament,  357.  Military  operations  in  France,  358. 
Peace  with  Francis  I.,  358,  359.  The  Queen  in  danger,  360,  361. 
Imprifons  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Surry,  361,  362. 
Caufes  the  Earl  of  Surry  to  be  beheaded,  363.  And  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  to  be  attainted,  364.  Makes  his  laft  will,  365,  366.  His 
death,  367.  Marriages,  367,  368.  View  of  his  character  and  ac- 
quirements, 368 — 372.  Account  of  his  work  againft  Luther,  xii. 
21,  22.  Ecclefiaftical  events  of  his  reign.  —  Henry  refolves  to  break 
with  the  Pope,  37.  His  plans  fupported  by  parliament,  38 — 40. 
Declared  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  40,  41.  Annats  given  to  him, 
41.  Breach  between  Rome  and  England,  47,48.  Precautions  of 
Henry,  to  reconcile  his  fubje&s  to  his  changes  in  the  church,  49 — 52. 
Diflikes  the  monks,  55.  Totally  abolifhes  the  monasteries,  67 — 71. 
Abolifhes  many  holidays,  74.  Removes  images  from  the  churches, 
78 — 80.  Account  of  his  book,  intitled  "  The  neceflary  Erudition  of 
a  Chriftian  Man,"  86 — 88.  Of  Henry's  Primer,  98,  99.  Attempts 
to  ruin  the  conftitution,  163,  164.  His  great  power,  164 — 168. 
Perverted  the  law,  169.  His  government  fanguinary,  170.  En- 
couraged commerce,  330 — 333.  Copy  of  the  receipts  of  his  exche- 
quer, 454 — -4.66. 

ffenryVI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  gets  poffeffion  of  Richard  I.,  v.  211. 
Negociations  with,  for  his  deliverance,  213,  214.  Henry  meanly  ac- 
cufes  Richard  to  the  diet,  214.  Treaty  for  Richard's  deliverance  con- 
cluded, 215,  2 1 6. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  gradual  formation  of,  iii.  5 — 12.  The  heptarchy 
completed,  13.  Subdivifions  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  which  the 
heptarchy  conCfted,  311.  See  Eaft  Anglia,  £Jex,  Kent,  Mercia, 
Northumberland,  Su/fix,  WeJ/ex. 

Heradius  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  vifits  England,  v.  175.  Endeavours  to 
excite  Henry  II.  to  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  175,  176.  Who 
declines  to  comply  with  his  intreaties,  407. 

Hercla,  Andrew  de,  executed  for  treafon  againft  Edward,  ii.  161. 

Hereford,  Henry  Duke  of,  quarrels  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  vii.  358. 
Their  duel  prohibited,  359.  Bammed  for  ten  years,  ib.  Succeeds 
to  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of  Lancafter,  360.  See  Lancajler. 

Herefy,  fome  perfons  condemned  and  punifhed  for,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
H*>  v-  338-  Several  perfons  burnt  for,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
xii.  31 — 36.  91.  105 — 107.  Perfecutions  in  Scotland,  124—128. 
133—140. 

Herioty  what,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  vi.  9. 

Hertford)  council  of,  iii.  207,  208. 
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Hexlam,  battle  of,  ix.  185,  186. 

Holidays,  many  abolifhed  by  Henry  VIII.,  xii.  74. 

Homage,  how  performed  in  feudal  times,  vi.  13. 

Honorlus,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  divides  England  into  diocefes  and 

parifhes,  iii.  200,  201. 

Honour,  point  of,  highly  regarded  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  337. 
Horefli,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  i.  287. 

Horfes,  exported  from  England,  in  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  iv.  239.  In 
the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  269.  Breed  of,  regulated  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  268,  269. 

HofpitaTity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  302,  303.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
iv.  334,  335.  Of  the  Englifh  in  the  I3th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  376. 
377.  In  thei5th  century,  x.  287 — 290.  Of  the  clergy,  in  the  i6th 
century,  xii.  358,  359. 

Houfes  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  114. 
Hoveden,   Roger,  the  hiftorian,  character  of,  vi.  141. 
Howard,  Lady  Catherine,  married  by  Henry  VII I.,  xi.  325.    Information 
againft  her  for  incontinence,  328.     The  Queen  detected,  329.     Sent  to 
the  tower,  330,331.     Attainted  and  beheaded,  332 — 334.     Curioui 
claufes  in  the  bill  for  attainting  her,  334. 
Howel  Dha,   King  of  Wales,  wife  reign  of,  iii.  108,  109. 
Hubert,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  chofen  primate,  v.  426.     Difputes  with  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  about  the  ere&ion  of  a  new  church  at  Lambeth, 
428 — 430.     Obliged  to  fubmit,  431.     His  death,  435. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  high  judiciary,  chofen  joint  regent  with  Peter  de  Roches, 
Bifliop  of  Winchefter,  vii.  4.     Conduct  of  the  new  regents,  5.     Pro- 
cures Henry  III.  to  be  declared  of  age,  ib.     Reduces  the  refractory 
barons,  6.     His  fall,  9.  10.     Retires  from  public  affairs,  n. 
Hugo,  Cardinal,  legate  in  England,  rapacity  of,  v.  401. 
Human  victims,  facrificed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  168,  169.     And  by 

the  Saxons,  iii.  381. 

Hume,  Alexander,  Lord,  procures  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  be  chofen 
regent  of  Scotland,  xi.  445.  Confpires  againft  him,  451.  Flees  to 
England,  452.  Is  imprifoned,  453.  Remarks  on  his  conduct,  453, 
454.  Is  releafed,  and  rebels  again,  454,  455.  Comprehended  in  a 
truce,  on  what  terms,  455.  Executed,  459. 
Hundredary,  an  Anglo-Saxon  magiftrate,  powers  of,  iii.  339.  Jurifdic- 

tion  of  the  hundred-court,  340. 

Hunne,  Richard,    profecuted  for   non-payment  of   a  mortuary,  xii.  14. 
Sues  the  prieft  for  a  premunire,  14.     Is   murdered,   15.     Burnt  for 
herefy,  after  death,  15,  16.     His  effe&s  reftored  to  his  children,   16. 
Hunting,  origin  of,  ii.  99.     Purfued   by   the  ancient   Britons,  99,  100. 
A  favourite  diverfion  of  theirs,  369.  iv.  96.     Inftruments  in  hunting, 
«•  37°»  37 1-      A  favour%ite  amufement  of  the  Anglo- Saxons,   iv.  400. 
And  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  373.     Of  the  Engliih  in  the  I3th  and 
1 4th  centuries,  viii.  418,     Hunting  in  Scotland  in  the  1 6th  century, 
xii.  381,  382. 
Huntington.     See  Henry  of  Huntington. 
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I. 

JCENI,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  towns  in,  i.  261 — 265' 

ii.  410,  411. 

Ignorance,  prevalent  throughout  England  in  the  i5th  century,  x.  in. 
Caufes  thereof,  wars,  112.  Learning  neither  valued  nor  rewarded* 
1 1 2—1 14.  Schifm  in  the  church,  114.  The  fcarcity  of  books,  115, 
1 1 6.  General  prevalence  of,  in  the  i6th  century,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, xii.  198,  200. 
Illuminations  of  books  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  226,  227.  In 

the  1 5th  century,  x.  213,  214. 
Images  of  the  Saxon  deities,  iii.   183.     Of  the  faints,  removed  from  the 

churches,  xii.  78 — 80. 
Image-ivorjhipt  controverfy  concerning,  in  the  eighth  century,  iii.  233  — 

236. 

Imitative  arts,  univerfal,  ii.  159. 

Imports  into  antient  Britain  before  the  Roman  conqueft,  account  of,  ii. 
204,  205.  208.  After  the  Roman  conqueft,  227,  228.  During  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  iv.  240,  241.  Nature  of,  in  the  nth  and  I2th 
centuries,  vi.  272 — 278.  In  the  I3th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  339, 
340.  In  the  1 5th  century,  x.  250,  251. 

Ina,  King  of  Weffex,  reign  of,  iii.  41 — 44.     Retires  into  amonaftery,  44. 
Increment,  what,  in  payments  of  money,  vi.  300. 
Infantry 9  ancient  Britifh,  and  their  arms,  account  of,  ii.   144,   145. 
Ingulph,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  vi.   123 — 

125. 

Innocent  III.  threatens  John  with  excommunication,  v.  240.  Depofes 
him,  245.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  246.  Commands  the  King  of  France 
to  defift  from  his  intended  invafion  of  England,  247.  Condemns  the 
Great  Charter,  256.  And  excommunicates  the  barons,  257.  His  au- 
dacious conduft  towards  Richard  I.,  430,  431.  Beftows  the  revenues 
of  the  fee  of  St.  David's,  on  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  431.  Impofes  a  tax 
on  all  the  clergy  of  the  Englifh  church,  for  a  croifade,  432.  Publifhes 
a  croifade,  433,  434.  His  violent  conduct  in  the  election  of  an  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  437,  438.  Confecrates  Langton  archbifhop, 
at  Rome,  439.  Reply  to  a  letter  of  King  John,  440.  Lays  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict,  441.  And  excommunicates  John,  442. 
Depofes  him,  and  excommunicates  all  his  adherents,  444.  Commits 
•  the  execution  of  his  fentence  to  the  King  of  France,  445.  Who  pre- 
pares to  invade  England,  but  is  obliged  to  defift,  445,  446.  Neglects 
the  intereft  of  his  tools,  446.  Takes  off  the  interdict,  448.  Sufpends 
the  primate,  449.  Convenes  a  council  at  Rome,  449,  450.  Changes 
produced  by  King  John's  fubje&ion  to  the  Pope,  viii.  i.  Innocent 
friendly  to  Henry  III.,  2.  His  fcheme  for  getting  money,  3,  4. 
.  IV.,  Pope,  his  exactions  oppofed  by  the  barons  and  Englifh 

clergy,  viii.  7 — 10.  Bold  remonftrance  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  to, 
lo — 12.  Enormous  exactions  of,  14,  15.  His  oppreffions  of  the 
Englifh  church,  17,  18. 

Jnfurrcffions,  various,  againft  Richard  II.,    account  of,  vii.  306 — 316. 

Againft 
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Againft  Henry  VI.  ix.  137.   139—142.     Againft  Henry  VII.,  fup- 
preffed,  xi.  9.     Againft  Henry  VIII.  fuppreffed,  xi.   292 — 303. 

Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv. 
341,  342. 

Intereft  for  money,  prohibited  to  Chriftians  in  the  i  ith  and  I2th  centuries, 
vi.  280.  Exorbitant,  taken  by  Jews,  280.  High  rates  of  intereft,  in 
the  1 3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  350,  351.  Rate  of  intereft,  fixed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  337. 

Inulf,  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  iii.  112,  113.  Defeated  and  flain  by 
the  Danes,  113. 

Jnveftitures,  extravagant  declaration  of  the  Pope  concerning,  v.  287,  288. 
292,  293.  Difpute  between  Henry  I.  and  Archbifhop  Anfelm,  con- 
cerning them,  293 — 298.  Papal  decree  againft  the  King's  right  of 
granting  them,  299,  300.  Further  proceedings  concerning  them,  301 
— 303.  The  difpute  compromifed,  305,  306. 

Iron,  red  hot,  ordeal  of,  iii.  434.    This  ordeal  not  dangerous,  435 437. 

Iron-mines  of  antient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  138.  Iron  exported  from,  by 
the  Romans,  218. 

Ireland,  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  v.  138.  Expedition  of  Englifh 
baronsinto,  139,  140.  Proclamation  of  Henry  II.  againft  them,  141. 
Henry's  expedition  thither,  141,  142.  Its  conqueft  completed,  143. 

Ifabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II.,  fent  to  France  and  makes  a  treaty,  vii. 
164.  She  refufes  to  return  to  England,  166.  Her  intrigue  with  Mor- 
timer, ib.  She  invades  England,  168.  Publifhes  a  manifefto  and  is 
joined  by  many,  169.  Depofes  her  hufband,  173.  And  procures  him 
to  be  murdered,  176.  Confined  to  her  houfe,  by  Edward  III.,  191. 
Ifca  Silurum.  See  Caer  Leon. 

Iflep,  Simon,  elected  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  58.  His  conftitu- 
tions,  58,  59.  Death  of,  62. 


J. 

JAMES,  Prince,  fon  of  Robert  III,,  feized  by  the  Englifh,  and  im- 
prifoned,  ix.  293.  Is  acknowledged  king,  ib. 

—  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  ill-treated  during  his  captivity,  ix.  296,  297. 
Duke  of  Albany  appointed  regent,  293.  Ineffe&ual  negotiations  for 
his  deliverance,  297.  Treaty  between  Henry  V.  and  James/  298.  Hof- 
tilities  on  the  borders,  299.  Scots  afiift  the  French, ' ib.  Henry  V* 
attempts  to  detach  the  Scots  from  their  French  alliance,  301,  332. 
Treaty  for  his  deliverance,  303 — 304.  His  captivity  acknowledged  to 
be  illegal,  305.  Lift  of  hoftages  delivered  for  fulfilment  of  the  treaty, 
306.308.  King  James  married,  307.  Rigour  of  the  Englifh  council, 

309.  Truce  with  England,  ib.    King  James  arrives  in  Scotland,  309, 

310.  Crowned,  310.     State  of  his  affairs,  ib.     Holds  a  parliament, 

311.  Difcontents  at  the  tax  levied,//?.     James  deftroys  the  Albany 
family,  310.    The  youngeft  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  raifes  an  infur- 
reftion  againft  him,  312.     Holds  a  parliament,  and  makes  wife  laws, 
313.     Keeps  his  court  at  Irivernefs,  314.     And  fupprefTes  the  maraud- 
ing chieftains,    ib.      Imprifons  and   liberates  the   Earl   of  Rofs,    ib. 

Treaty 
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Treaty  with  France,  315,  Has  an  interview  with  the  Cardinal  Bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  316.  Suppreffes  two  infurrections,  317.  Two 
fons  born  to  him,  ib.  Truce  with  England,  318.  His  wife  policy, 
318,  319.  Refumes  the  earldoms  of  March,  319,  320.  And  of 
Strathmore,  320.  His  daughter  Margaret  married  to  the  Dauphin, 
322.  Action  at  Pepperdin,  ib.  James  befieges  Roxburgh,  322.  Is 
murdered,  324.  Character  of  James  I.,  324,  325.  His  affafiins  pu- 
nifhed,  326.  His  iffue,  ib.  Improved  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  x.  94, 
95.  A  lover  of  literature,  and  general  fcholar,  139 — 141.  His  poeti- 
cal commendation  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  x.  214,  215.  Account  of 
his  poetical  works  with  fpecimens,  216 — 223.  Improved  the  fecular 
mufic  of  Scotland,  231,  232. 

James  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  acceffion  of,  ix.  327.  Adminiflration 
formed  during  his  minority,  ib.  Truce  with  England,  327,328.  Con- 
fufions  arife,  328.  The  King  brought  to  Stirling,  ib.  Council  at 
Stirling,  329.  Reconciliation  between  the  Governor  and  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  330.  Deplorable  ftate  of  Scotland,  331.  The  Queen- 
mother  confined,  332.  James  II.  carried  off  from  Stirling,  332,  333. 
Livingfton  and  Crichton  reconciled,  333.  Earl  of  Douglas  killed, 
334.  Young  Earl  of  Douglas  in  favour,  335.  Livingfton  and  Crich- 
ton profcribed,  336.  Lord  Crichton  reilored,  337.  .  Death  of  the 
Queen-mother,  338.  Greatnefs  of  the  Douglaffes,  338,  339.  James 
II.  married,  339.  Scotland  invaded  by  the  Englifh,  who  are  defeated, 
340.  Truces,  341.  Violence  of  the  Earl  _of  Douglas,  342.  Vifits 
Rome,  ib.  Is  profecuted,  343.  Returns  to  Scotland,  343,  344.  Ob- 
tains a  protection  in  England,  344.  Difloyal  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  345.  James  kills  him,  346.  Rage  of  the  Douglas  family, 
347.  They  conclude  a  treaty  with  England,  348.  Marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  350.  James  befieges  the  caftle  of  Abercorn,  351. 
Douglas  ruined,  351,  352.  James  defeats  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  353. 
Convenes  a  parliament,  353,  354.  Rebellion  and  invafion  of  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Ifles,  fuppreffed,  355.  Letters  between  James  and  the 
Englifh  court,  356.  Holds  parliaments,  356,  357.  Truce  between 
England  and  Scotland  prolonged,  357,  358.  Is  accidentally  killed  at 
the  fiege  of  Roxburgh,  359.  His  character,  359,  360.  And  iffue, 
360.  Roxburgh  taken,  ib.  Improved  the  laws  of  Scotland,  x.  95,  96. 
III.,  acceffion  of,  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  ix.  361.  Council  of 
Regency  appointed,  ib.  Tranfactions  of  Henry  VI.  in  Scotland,  362. 
Negotiations  with  Edward  IV.,  363.  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  364. 
Incurfion  into  England,  365.  Long  truce  with  England,  366.  Duke 
of  Albany,  the  King's  brother,  taken  and  releafed,  ib.  Long  truce 
with  England,  367,  368.  The  King  taken  from  Linlithgow  by  the 
Boydes,  369,  370.  Sanctions  their  conduct  in  a  parliament,  371. 
James  contracted  to  Margaret,  Princefs  of  Norway,  373.  And  mar- 
ried, 378.  Negotiations  with  England,  380.  Breach  of  the  truce  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  384.  James's  progrefs  impeded  by  a 
ilratagem,  385.  Prepares  for  war  with  Edward  IV.,  386.  His  fa- 
vourites hanged,  390,  391.  Progrefs  of  the  Englifh  arms,  392. 
Lofes  his  Queen  Margaret,  397.  Truce  with  England,  400,  401. 
The  Humes  and  Hepburns  difafFected  towards  James,  402.  Recovers 
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Dunbar  caftle  from  the  Englifti,  402,  403.  Truce  and  treaty  with 
Henry  VII.,  403,  404.  Confpiracy  againft  him,  407.  Rebellion,  408. 
James  retreats  to  the  North,  409.  His  eldeft  fon  delivered  to  the  rebels, 
410.  Pacification  of  Blacknefs,  410,  411.  Negotiations  with  Henry 
VIII.,  412.  Marches  to  Stirling,  413.  Battle  of  Stirling,  Jameg 
defeated  and  {lain,  ib.  His  character,  414 — 416.  His  death  concealed 
for  fome  time,  xi.  374. 

James  IV.,  acceflion  and  coronation  of,  xi.  374.     His  father* s  opponents 
acquitted  in   parliament,    376,    377.      Infurreftion,    377.      Peace    re- 
ftored,  378.     Wife  regulations  of  his  parliament,  for  extinguifhing  dif- 
ferences, 379,  380.     Truce  with  England  renewed,  384,  385.     Dif- 
regards  the  offers  of  Henry  VIII.,  387.      Receives  Perkin  Warbeck, 
45,  46.     His  conduct  accounted  for,  388.     Truce  between  the  two 
kingdoms,   389.     Skirmifh  at  Norham,  390.     Marriage  propofed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  391, 
392.     Treaty  of  marriage  and  of  peace  concluded,  393,  394.     Prelimi- 
naries of  marriage  fettled,  396.     The  marriage  celebrated,  397,  398. 
Wife  laws  of  his  parliament,  399.     Long  peace  with  England,  400. 
Supports  the  Duke  of  Guelders,  and  prevents  him  from  being  invaded, 
401=      Interpofes  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  404.     Policy  of 
France  and  Scotland,  405.    Punifhes  fome  Dutch  pirates,  407.     Goes 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mrine  of  St.  Dulhacks,  409.     Receives  a  legate 
from  Rome,   ib.       Difputes  with  Portugal,    410.      Treaty  of  peace 
confirmed  with  Henry  VIII.,  411.     Sea-fight  between  his  mips  and 
the  Englifh  fleet,  412.    Complains  to  the  Englifh  court,  413.    Greatly 
provoked  by  Henry,  414.    Concludes  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
416.     Embaffy  fent  to  him  by  Henry  VIII.,  417.     James  fends  an 
embaffy  to  Denmark,   418.     James  chofen  knight  to  the  Queen  of 
France,  420.     Apprehenfive  of  war  with  England,   422.      Sends  an 
army  and  a  fleet  to  France,  424.     Sends  a  letter  of  complaint  to  Henry 
VIII.,  426.      Reply  thereto,  427.     Stratagem  employed  to  diffuade 
him  from  war  with  England,  428.     Invades  England,  and  takes  fome 
caftles,  429.     Oppofed  by  the  Earl  of  Surry,  430.     Defiance,  431. 
Advice  of  the  Scots  nobility  to  him,  431,  432.     Encamp  at  Flodden, 
432.     Whence  he  is  attempted  to  be  diflodged  by  a  ftratagem,  433. 
March  of  the  Englifh,  434.     The  two  armies  in  prefence,  ib.     The 
battle  of  Flodden,  435,  436.     Great  lofs  of  the  Scots,  and  death  of 
King  James,  437.     Who  is  buried  at  Sheen,  438,  439.     Character  of 
James  IV.,  439,  440.     His  iffue,  440,  441. 

V.,  King  of  Scotland,  acceflion  of,  xi.  441.    State  of  Scotland  at 

this  period,  441,  442.  His  mother  appointed  regent,  442.  Peace 
with  England,  444.  Duke  of  Albany  chofen  governor,  444 — 446. 
Deplorable  ilate  of  his  kingdom,  446.  The  Duke  of  Albany  arrives, 
447.  Confpiracy,  451,  452.  Rebellion,  453,  454.  Truce,  455. 
The  Duke  of  Albany,  Governor  of  Scotland,  goes  to  France,  460. 
His  wife  precautions  to  prevent  mifchief  fruftrated,  462.  Truce  with 
England  prolonged,  ib.  Diforders  in  Scotland,  ib.  Skirmifhes  in 
Edinburgh,  463.  Confequences  thereof,  464.  The  Duke  of  Albany 
returns,  465.  The  Englifh  party  broken,  466.  Letter  from  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  Scots  parliament,  and  their  reply,  469,  470.  Prepara- 
tions 
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tions  for  war,  471,  472.  Expedition  into  England  arid  truce,  4^3, 
Albany  goes  to  France,  474.  Hoftility  renewed,  ib.  Albany  returns, 
2*3.  Expedition  into  England,  475,  476.  Albany  leaves  Scotland,  477. 
Correfpondence  with  England,  478.  Queen-dowager  affumes  the  re- 
gency, 479.  James  V.  declared  to  be  of  age  by  the  Scottifii  parliament, 
480.  Embaffy  to  England,  and  treaty  of  marriage  propofed  with  the 
Princefs  of  England,  481.  Animofity  of  parties,  482 — 484.  James 
wifhes  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  487.  A  fruitlefs  attempt  made  to  deliver 
him,  488.  Battle  of  Melrofs,  489,  490.  And  of  Linlithgow  bridge, 
492 — 494.  Scotland  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  494,  495.  Tranquillity 
reftored,  495,  496.  Efcape  of  James  from  Falkirk,  496.  Attempt 
to  retake  him  fruftrated,  497,  498.  Three  years  of  peace,  503,  504. 
Treaty  of  peace  with  England,  504.  James  refolves  to  marry,  505. 
Sends. an  embafTy  to  France,  506.  Embaffy  to  James  from  England, 
507.  And  from  Rome,  508.  James  vifits  the  ifles,  509,  510.  Con- 
fines  certain  chieftains,  510.  Vifits  France,  511.  And  marries  the 
Princefs  Magdalene,  512.  Returns  to  Scotland,  513.  Death  of  his 
Queen,  ib.  Executions,  514.  Marries  the  Princefs  Mary  of  Lorrain, 
515.  Embaffy  from  England,  517.  Interview  propofed  between 
James  and  Henry  VIII.,  519.  But  prevented,  521,  522.  War  with 
England,  523.  Negotiations,  524.  Manifefto  of  Henry  againil  James, 
525,  526.  Scotland  invaded,  526.  Invades  England,  528.  His 
army  in  confufion,  and  difperfed,  529.  Death  of  James,  530.  Rigor- 
oufly  enforced  the  laws,  xii.  172,  173. 

Jaaaelitu,  heirefs  of  Hainault,  deferts  her  hufoand,  and  fs  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  ix.  84.  Civil  war  between  her  and  her  fubje&s, 
87.  Her  fecond  marriage  annulled,  ib. 

Jeat-Jlone,  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  219.     Defcription  of,  220. 

Jews,  {laughter  of,  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.,  v.  189.  Maffacred 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  193.  vi.  266.  Oppreffive  pecuniary 
impofitions  on  them  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.  40,  41.  279, 
280.  Great  numbers  of,  fettled  in  England,  266,  278.  Lending  money 
thrown  into  their  hands,  280.  Their  cruelty  to  their  debtors,  281. 
Severely  punifhed  by  Edward  I.,  vii.  69,  70.  Baniflied  out  of  Eng- 
land, 76. 

Joan  of  Arc,  furnamed  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  account  of,  previoujQy  to  her 
public  life,  ix.  92.  Is  received  at  the  French  court  as  divinely  com- 
miflioned  to  deliver  France,  93.  Enters  Orleans,  94.  Caufes  the 
Englifh  to  raife  its  fiege,  94,  95.  Her  fubfequent  hiftory,  95.  And 
bold  achievements,  96.  Is  ennobled,  100.  Her  trial,  103,  104.  Sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt,  105.  Her  execution,  105,  106. 

John,  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  IL,  joins  the  confederates  againft  his  father, 
v.  148.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  159.  And  kindly  treated,  160.  Is  fent 
into  Ireland,  177.  Caufes  of  his  ill  fuccefs  there,  177,178.  Abandons 
his  father,  and  deferts  to  his  enemies,  1 85.  Favours  conferred  on  him  by 
Richard  I.,  191.  His  confpiracy  with  the  King  of  France  againii 
Richard  defeated,  212.  216.  Is  pardoned  by  Richard,  218.  His  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  228.  Is  crowned,  230.  War  with  France,  ib. 
Prince  Arthur  delivered  to  him,  and  afterwards  refcued,  231.  Peace 
with  France,  and  John's  return  to  England,  231.  Marries,  232.  Re- 
ceives 
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ceives  the  homage  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  ib.  Expedition  to  Guienne, 
233.  Takes  Prince  Arthur  prifoner,  235.  And  murders  him,  236. 
Brings  his  lifter  Eleanora  to  England,  237.  His  foreign  dominions  in- 
vaded by  the  King  of  France,  ib.  And  almoft  all  reduced  by  him,  238. 
John's  oppreffive  government,  238,  239.  His  unfuccefsful  expedition 
to  the  Continent  and  return,  239.  Quarrels  with  the  Pope,  240.  Leads 
an  expedition  againft  Scotland,  and  peace  made,  241.  John's  govern- 
ment unpopular,  242.  Reduces  Ireland  to  his  fway,  242,  243.  Ex- 
torts money  from  the  monks  and  nuns,  243.  Expedition  into  Wales, 
ib*  Difcontents  of  the  barons,  244.  John  depofed  by  the  Pope,  and 
deferted  by  many  of  his  barons,  245.  Preparations  made  in  France  for 
invading  England,  246.  John's  preparations  againft  the  invaders,  247. 
Is  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  and  becomes  his  vafial,  248.  The  papal 
legate  commands  the  King  of  France  to  defift  from  his  intended  inva- 
iion  of  England,  249.  Engagement  between  the  Englim  and  French 
fleets,  250.  John's  intended  expedition  to  Normandy  prevented  this 
year,  251.  His  unfuccefsful  expedition  to  the  Continent  and  return, 
251,  252.  Civil  war  between  John  and  his  barons,  253.  John  grants 
the  Great  Charter,  254.  Is  difcontented  with  it,  and  prepares  to  re- 
call it,  255.  The  Pope  condemns  it,  and  excommunicates  the  barons* 

256.  John  takes  Rochefter  caftle,  256.    Further  progrefs  of  the  civil 
war,  ib.     The  barons  offer  the  crown  to    Prince  Louis  of  France, 

257.  Who  lands  with  his  army,  takes  Rochefter  caftle,  and  enters 
London,  258.     John  in  great  di lire fs,  ib.     Illnefs  and  death  of  John, 
259,  260.     Examination  of  his  character,  260,  261.     His  iffue,  262.. 

John  of  Gaunt.     See  Lancaster. 

of  Sali/bury,  the  hiftorian,  life  and  character  of,  vi.  144 — 146.  Cha~ 

rafter  of  his  Latin  poetry,  235. 
I.,  King  of  France,  fucceeds  Philip  de  Valois,  vii.  247.     Fruitlefs 

negotiations  for  peace,  248.     State  of  France  in  his  reign,  249.     Is  de* 

feated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of 

Poictiers,  255 — 258.     Brought  to  England,  259.     Deplorable  ftate  of 

France,  in  confequence  of  his  capture,  260 — 262.     Liberated  by  the 

treaty  of  Bretigny,  266.      Returns  to  England,  and  dies  there,  270. 

France  defolated  by  adventurers  after  his  death,  270 — 272. 
Jofeph   of  Arimathea,  fictitious  account  of  his  preaching  the  gofpel  ia 

Britain,  i.   198 — 200, 

of  Exeter,  character  of  his  Latin  poetry,  vi.  237 — 239. 

Judges  tried  and  punimed  for  mifdemeanours  by  Edward  I.,  viii.  118. 

Their  falaries  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  70,  71.     Venality  of,  accounted 

for,  72. 
Judicial  combat,  trial  by,  introduced  by  the  Normans,  vi.  45.     Judicial 

combat  in  a  criminal  caufe,  46.     In  a  civil  caufe,  47.     Defperate  one 

in  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  vii.  373. 

Judicial  proceedings  of  the  antient  Britons,  how  conducted,  i.  304 — 307. 
Jugglers  of  the  I4th  century,  account  of,  viii.  421,  422. 
Julius  II.,  Pope,  charafter  of,  xi.  88.    His  fcheme  againft  France,  89. 

His  perfidy,   104,  105. 
Jury,  trial  by,  when  introduced,  vi.  48.     Favoured  by  Henry  ii,  62. 
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Jutes,  one  of  the  nations  from  whom  the  Englifli  are  descended,  iii.  303. 
Account  of,  303,  304. 

Jujllce,  courts  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  account  of,  iii.  340,  etfeq, 
Hundred  court,  340.  Burgemote  court,  341.  Trithing  court,  341, 
342.  Shiregemote,  347,  348.  County  courts,  349.  The  wittenage- 
mote,  368 — 376. 

,  courts  of,  in  the  Norman  reigns,  vi.  22,  et  feq.    Baron's  court,  22. 

County  court,  23,  24.  Ecclefiaftical  courts,  25.  King's  court,  ft* 
Diviilons  of  the  King's  court,  27.  Its  jurifdi&ion  and  fplendour, 
27,  28. 

,  courts  of  judicature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  viii.   113,  114. 

Common  Pleas,  114.  King's  Bench,  ib.  Chancery,  115.  Exchequer, 
1 1 6.  Thefe  courts  fometimes  removed,  ib.  State  of  the  courts  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  130,  131. 

, ,  Scottifh  courts  of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.   103.     Court  of  feffion 

104.  Of  jufticiary,  104,  105.  Of  chamberlain,  105.  Of  the  four 
boroughs,  105,  106.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  179.  Juilice-aires, 
179,  180.  Daily  council,  181,  182.  College  of  juflice,  183 — 186. 
Nobile  officium,  176,  177. 

ill-adminiftered  in  England,  in  the  1 3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii.  383 * 

384.     Corrupt  adminiftration  of,  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  71,  72. 

Juftices,  itinerant,  inftitution  of,  vi.  61,  62. 

. ofaffize,  functions  of,  viii.  116. 

_- •  of  trail  bafton,  powers  and  duties  of,  viii.  117. 

of  the  peace,  inftituted  by  Edward  I.  viii.  1 18. 


K. 

J7-ENELWORTH,  battle  of,  vii.  45,  46. 

Kennedy,  James,  Bimop  of  St.  Andrew's,  death  and  character  of,  ix. 
368.     Reformed  the  Scottifh  church,  x.  46. 

Kenneth ,,accefiion  of,  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  iii.  84.  Expedient  of, 
to  perfuade  his  fubje&s  to  a  war  with  the  Picls,  85.  Defeats  them,  86. ' 

— II.,  reign  of,  iii.    114.     Defeats  the  Danes,   114,  115.     Death 

of,  115. 

Kent,  kingdom  of,  when  founded,  iii.  5.  Succefiion  of  its  kings,  6,  7. 
Hiftory  of,  39.  Situation  of  this  kingdom,  307,  308. 

Kilwarby,  Robert,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  election  of,  viii.  16.  Cre- 
ated a  cardinal,  and  reiigns  his  fee,  19,  20. 

Kingdoms,  antient,  account  of,  into  which  Britain  was  divided,  when  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  i.  240 — 291.  ii.  402—415.  Government  thereof. 
See  Government. 

Kings,  antient  Britifh,  rules  of  iheir  fuccefiion  to  the  throne,  i.  294 — 296. 
Prerogatives  of,  297.  Commanded  their  armies  in  war,  298 — 301. 
Authority  of,  diminifhed  in  times  of  peace,  301.  Revenues  of,  307. 

,  Anglo-Saxon,  origin  of,  iii.  350,  351.    Rules  of  their  fucceffion, 

351.  The  crown  hereditary,  but  not  ftriftly,  352.  Hereditary  after 
the  eftablimment  of  the  monarchy,  354.  Duties  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
355,  To  adminifter  juftice,  ib.  Executed  this  part  of  their  office  by 

JO  deputy, 
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deputy,  356.  Commanded  the  army  in  time  of  war,  357.  Their 
prerogatives,  358.  Had  no  power  to  make  laws  or  impofe  taxes,  359. 
Affembled  the  Wittenagemots,  ib.  Had  not  the  fole  power  of  peace 
and  war,  360.  Exercifed  military  difcipline,  360,  361 .  Had  not  the 
power  of  pardoning,  361.  And  of  nominating  magiftrates,  ib* 
Could  not  alienate  the  crown  lands,  ib.  Their  ecclefiaftical  authority, 
362.  Did  not  beftow  nominal  titles,  363.  Coined  money,  ib.  Their 
revenues,  363 — 368. 

Kings,  .EngKJb,  exercifed  a  difpenfing  power  with  regard  to  the  laws,  in 
the  1 5th  century,  x.  85,86.  Their  prerogatives.  See  Prerogatives. 
Offices  in  their  gift,  88,  89.  Diftinction  between  a  king  de  faSo  and 
a  king  dc  jure,  when  firft  recognized,  89. 

King's  Bench,  court  of,  when  firft  eredled,  viii.  114,  115. 

College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  plan  of,  according  to  its  founder's 

will,  x.  181,  182. 

Knapiuell,   Richard,  a  dominican  friar,  cenfured  for  herefy,  viii*  22 — 24. 

Knights,  how  created  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  359.  And  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  vi.  324 — 326.  Their  qualifications  and  duties,  327. 

-Templars  profecuted,  viii.  42 — -44.     Their  order  diflblved,  45. 

« of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  order  of,  diflblved  in  England,  xi.  316* 


L. 

J^ABOUR,  divifion  of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  185,  1 86.     Wretched 

condition  of  labourers  in  agriculture,   170,  271. 
L-aggan  or  rocking-ftones  of  the  Druids  in  Cornwall,  account  of,  ii.  37" 

—39- 

Lambert,  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.  71 — 73. 

Lamlerton,  William,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  account  of,  viii.  79 — 81- 

Lambeth,  fynod  of,  vii.  14. 

,  council  of,  viii.  21. 

Lancajler,  Thomas  Earl  of,  heads  a  confederacy  againft  th?  Spencers, 
vii.  154.  And  procure  their  banifhment,  155.  Civil  war  between 
Edward  II.  and  the  barons,  155,  156.  Lancafter  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner,  157,158.  And  executed,  159. 

, ,    John    of    Gaunt,    Duke     of,     fon    of    Edward  III.,     vii. 

290.  His  expedition  into  France,  283.  A  fecond  expedition,  300. 
Quarrel  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  315.  His 
propofal  to  carry  the  war  into  Spain,  reje&ed  by  parliament,  316. 
Ravages  Scotland,  322.  Is  accufed  to  parliament,  322,  323.  Inten- 
tion to  bring  him  to  trial  fruftrated,  324.  His  expedition  into  Spain, 
326.  His  progrefs  there,  330.  Fruftrated  in  his  attempts  to  conquer 
Caftile,  333.  His  tranfaftions  in  France,  344,  345.  Returns  to 
England,  346.  Created  Duke  of  Aquitaine  for  life,  348.  Hi«  death, 
360. 

,  Henry  of   Bolingbroke,    Duke   of   Hereford,    fucceeds  his 

father  in  the  dukedom   of    Lancafter,  vii.  360.     Lands  in  England, 
361.     Agreement  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  York,  362.     Briftol 
caftle,  Surrendered  to   him,  ib.      Imprifons   Richard  II.,  363.      Pro- 
cures 
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cures  him  to  flgn  a  refignation,  ib.  Depofes  Richard,  366,  And 
fteps  into  the  throne,  ib.  His  fpeeches  on  this  occafion,  367,  368.  See 
Henry  IV. 

Land,  low  value  of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  175. 

Land-carriage  of  the  antient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  259,  260. 

Land  Tax,  impofed  by  the  Romans,  i.  352. 

Landells,  William,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notice  of,  viii.  82. 

Lanfranc,  Archbimop  of  Canterbury,  fupports  the  pretenfions  of  William 
II.  to  the  throne,  v.  38.  Difputes  the  primacy  with  the  Archbimop 
of  York,  273.  Difpute  determined  in  Lanfranc' s  favour,  274.  In- 
troduces the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  into  the  creed  of  the  Englifh 
church,  277.  His  death  and  character,  279.  Notice  of  his  literary 
character  and  writings,  vi.  126 — 128. 

Langham,  Simon,  elected  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  62.  Refigns 
his  fee,  63 . 

Langlande,  Robert,  author  of  Pierce  Plowman's  Vifion,  account  of,  and 
of  his  poem,  viii.  309. 

Langtoft,  Peter,  character  of  his  metrical  chronicle  of  England, 
viii.  303. 

Langton,  Stephen,  chofen  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  v.  438.  Appeals 
to  the  Pope  againft  his  legate,  447.  Is  fufpended  by  the  Pope,  449. 
His  death,  viii.  3. 

Languages,  what,  taught  by  the  Druids,  ii.  60 — 63.  Latin  and  Greek 
taught  to  the  Britons  after  the  Roman  conqueft,  79,  80.  Language 
of  the  antient  Britons,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  336 — 340.  Of  the 
Scots  and  Welfh  from  the  fixth  to  the  'tenth  century,  iv.  3^1,  362. 
Of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  362.  Scheme  of  the  languages 
derived  from  the  Teutonic,  363.  The  Saxon  language,  364.  Its 
antiquity  and  excellency,  365.  Contained  many  polyfyllables,  366. 
Its  affinity  with  the  Greek,  ib.  Changes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, 367.  Saxon  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer  with  a  literal  verfion 
and  remarks,  368 — 370.  Charter  of  King  Harold  in  Saxon  with  a 
literal  verfion,  371 — 373.  Account  of  the  Romance  language,  242. 
The  Saxon,  the  prevalent  Englifh  language  in  the  nth  and  12th  cen- 
turies, vi.  351,  352.  Specimen  of  the  Saxon  of  this  period  with  re- 
marks, 352 — 354.  State  of  language  in  England,  in  the  I3th  and 
I4th  centuries,  viii.  388.  Latin,  the  language  of  the  church,  389. 
French,  of  the  court  and  nobility,  389,  390.  Anglo-Saxon,  of  the 
great  body  of  people,  391.  Anglo-Saxon  pure,  392.  Specimen  of, 
440 — 442  ~  The  Englifh  of  this  period  very  different  from  modern 
Englifh,  392 — 394.  Different  dialects  of  Englim,  394.  Barbarous 
Latin  of  the  I5th  century,  x.  118.  Greek,  neglected  in  England,  in 
the  fame  period,  118,  119.  Greater  changes  in  the  language  of  the 
vulgar  than  of  the  learned,  in  the  ijfth  century,  300 — 302.  Different 
dialects,  302.  Englifh  fpelling  unfettled,  302,  303.  Language  of 
Scotland,  303.  Laws  in  the  French  language,  303,  304.  Latin  language 
fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  201 — 203.  .And  Greek 
fuccefsfully  introduced,  203 — 206.  State  of  the  Englim  language  in 
the  1 6th  century,  368 — 370. 

Lapidaries1  Art,  ftate  of,  in  England,  in  the  I3th  century,  viii.  279. 

Law- 
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Law-UniverJity,  founded  at  Weftminfter,  viii.  261.  Studies  purfued 
there,  261,  262. 

Law,  Roman,  how  long  eftabliflied  in  Britain,  i.  345,  346.  Firit  taught 
there  after  the  Roman  conqueft,  85. 

Laws,  hiilory  of,  in  Great  Britain,  before  and  after  its  invafion  by  the 
Romans,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  i.  237.  ei  feq.  Great  influence 
of  laws  on  manners,  i.  237,  238. 

--  ,  Britijbt  authority  of  executing  them,  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids, 
i.  302  —  304.  Progrefs  of  laws,  313.  Antiquity  of  Britifti  laws, 
314.  Compofed  in  verfe,  315.  Never  committed  to  writing,  316. 
Confidered  as  the  commands  of  the  Gods,  316,  317.  Law  concern- 
ing marriage,  318  —  320.  Penal  laws  refpecling  men's  perfons,  321  —  • 
324.  And  properties,  324  —  328.  Britifh  common  law,  328  —  3.31. 
Laws  of  evidence,  331.  Laws  of  compurgation,  331,  332.  Tor- 
ture, 332.  Ordeals,  332  —  334.  Laws  of  fucceffion,  334  —  336. 

•.  --  ,  Anglo-Saxon,  hiftory  of,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  to  the 
landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  388.  et  feq.  Origin  of 
written  laws  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  &c.  389.  Different  laws  in 
England,  389,  390.  Remarkable  fingularity  in  the  jurifprudence  of 
the  middle  ages,  391.  The  firit  written  laws,  Ihort,  392.  Matrimo- 
nial laws,  393  —  397.  Laws  concerning  divorces,  397-  Authority  of 
hufbands,  398.  Paternal  authority,  399.  Laws  relating  to  compacts, 
400.  Of  fucceffion  to  property,  401.  Laws  relating  to  teftaments, 
402  —  405.  Penal  laws,  405  —  407.  JLaws  againft  theft,  407  —  409. 
Againft  robbery,  410,411.  Laws  againft  calumny,  412.  Laws  for 
preferving  the  peace,  412,  413.  For  protecting  criminals  from  fudden 
violence,  414.  Punimments  of  perfonal  injuries,  415.  Wounding, 
ib.  Murder,  416  —  418.  Change  in  the  laws  agaiuft  murder,  418, 

419.  Punifhment  for  violating  women,  420.     Of  ieveral  crimes,  421. 
Laws    of   evidence,    ib.      Oaths,    422.       Compurgators,    422  —  424. 
Witnefles,    425.      Oaths,    how    adminiftered,    425—427.        Ordeals, 
427  —  437.     Laws  of  Ethelbert,   King  of  Kent,  tranflated,  iv.  415  — 

420.  Changes   introduced    in   the  laws  of  England  by  William  I.  vi. 
43.     Judicial  combats,  44  —  47.      Trials  by  jury,  48.     Similarity  of 
the  Englilh  and  Norman  laws,  49.     Antient    laws  of  England  not 
quite  deftroyed  by  the  conqueft,  50,  51.     Attachment  of  the  Engliih 
to  their  antient  laws,  52.     Great  conformity  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  Scotland  at  this  period,  52  —  54.     Amendment  of  the  laws  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  59.     Improvement  of  the  laws  by  Richard!.,  63. 
Hiitory  of  the  laws  of  England  from  the   acceffion  of  Henry  IV.   to" 
that  of  Henry  VII.,  x.  52  —  90.     Hiilory  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  from 
1400  to  1488,  90  —  1  08.     Alteration  in  the   mode  of  making  them, 
65,  66.     Hiftory  of,  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  accef- 
fion of  Edward  VI.,  xii.  166.      See  Common  Law,  Statute 


--  ,  Scottifi,  ftate  of,  in  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V.,  xii.  172.  rf 
feq.  Their  authority  enforced,  172,  173.  How  made,  177,  178. 
And  executed,  178. 

Lawyers,  profeffional,  origin  of,  iii.  34?.     Appointed   afleflbrs    to    the 

aldermen  or  Anglo-Saxon  earls,  345,  346.     Not  the  fame  with  jurors, 
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346.  State  of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  73,  74,  Account  of  eminent 
lawyers  in  the  I5th  century,  135—139- 

Lead  mines  of  antient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  137.  Lead  exported  from 
Britain  by  the  Phoenicians,  202.  And  by  the  Romans,  214.  Great 
quantities  exported  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  271 . 

Learning  and  learned  men  of  Britain,  hiftory  of,  from  the  Roman  inva- 
fion  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  I.  et  feq.  Original  ignorance  of 
nations,  I — 3.  A  great  body  of  men  cultivated  learning  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invafion,  3 .  And  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  be- 
fore they  were  deftroyed,  5.  Sources  from  whence  the  Britifh  Druids 
derived  their  learning,  6.  Account  of  the  different  branches  of  learn- 
ing, cultivated  by  the  Druids,  7 — 67.  (And  fee  Druids. )  Perfonal 
hiftory  of  learned  men,  67—71.  Seminaries  of  learning  among  the 
antient  Britons,  72 — 74.  Mode  of  teaching  therein,  75.  Learn- 
ing of  the  antient  Britons,  not  contemptible,  77.  State  of  learning 
in  England  after  the  Roman  conqueil,  78.  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
taught,  79.  Alfo  eloquence,  80,  81.  Philofophy,  82 — 84.  Mathe- 
matics and  medicine,  84.  Laws,  85.  Perfonal  hiftory  of  learned 
men  of  this  period,  86 — 91.  Seminaries  of  learning,  under  the  Ro- 
mans, 92.  Decay  of  learning  in  Britain,  93 — 95. 

'  hiftory  of  learning  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 

to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iv.  I.  et  feq.  State  of 
learning  from  the  year  449.  to  500.,  2,  3.  The  Saxons,  enemies  to 
learning,  4.  State  of  learning  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ib.  Among 
other  Britifh  nations,  5.  Among  the  Scots,  6.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  8 — 10.  Sciences  ftudied  in  the  feventh  century,  1 3 — 16.  Se- 
minaries of  learning,  16 — 18.  Learned  Britons  and  Scots,  18 — 20. 
State  of  learning,  in  the  8th  century,  on  the  continent,  21,  22.  In 
England,  23,  41.  Sciences  ftudied  in  this  century,  42,  43.  Caufes 
of  the  low^ftate  of  literature,  43.  State  of  learning  in  England  in 
the  ninth  century,  44 — 52.  Hiftory  of  learning  in  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
j3 — ^8.  Seminaries  of  learning,  59 — 65.  Revival  of  learning,  65. 
State  of  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  65 — 68.  In  England,  69 — 74. 
Learning  cultivated  in  the  eaft,  75.  State  of  learning  in  the  eleventh 
century,  77 — 80.  Difficulties  of  acquiring  learning  in  this  period, 
<5o — 82.  Method  of  teaching  the  fciences,  83 — 86.  State  of  the 
different  fciences,  87 — 92.  Hiftory  of  learning,  from  the  landing  of 
William  I.  to  the  reign  of  King  John,  vi.  87.  et  feq.  View  of  the 
different  fciences  cultivated,  and  of  the  improvements  made  therein,  88 
— 121.  Hiftory  of  learned  men  from  A. D.  1066.  to  A. D.  1216., 
121 — 154.  Seminaries  of  learning  during  the  fame  period,  155 — 169. 
Caufes  of  the  improvement  of  learning  in  this  period,  118 — 121. 
Hiftory  of  learning  from  the  death  of  King  John  to  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  IV.,  viii,  171.  et  feq.  View  of  the  fciences  cultivated  from 
A.  D.  1216.  to  A.  D.  1399.,  172 — 210.  Hiftory  of  learned  men 
during  the  fame  period,  211—250.  Seminaries  of  learning  during  the 
fame  period,  251 — 262.  Hiftory  of  learning  in  Britain  from  1399.  to 
1485.,  x.  109 — 128.  Of  learned  men,  during  the  fame  period,  129 
- — 149.  Seminaries  of  learning  during  the  fame  period,  149 — 167. 
Learning  neither  valued  nor  rewarded,  1 1 2 — 1 1 4.  Hiftory  of  learning, 

from 
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from  1485  to  1537.,  xli.  197.  etfeg.     Sciences  cultivated  in  this  period, 

202 — 2 1 8.     Account  of  learned  men,  219 — 244.     Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing during  the  fame  period,  245" — 256. 
Leafes,  precarious  in  the  iixteenth  century,  xii.  263,  264. 
Leather,  exported  from  England  in  the  nth,  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  270. 
Legacies,  tax  impofed  on,  by  the  Romans,  i.  356. 
Legions,   Roman  conftitution,  number  and  equipments  of,   ^.454 — 456. 

Account  of  thofe  ftationed  in  Britain,  458 — 462.     Legionaries,  how 

rewarded,  468. 

Leicejler.     See  Montford,  Simon  de. 
Lennox.     See  Stewart. 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Auftria,  meanly  feizes   Richard  I.,  v.  211.     Delivers 

him  up  to  Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  211,  212. 
Letters,  how  far  known  to  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  56 — 59. 
Lewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  difputes  with  Edward  I.,  vii.  67.     Who  in- 
vades Wales,  68.     Peace  between  them,  and  Edward's  lenity,  68,  69. 

War  again,  70.     And  Lewellyn   flain   in   battle,  72.     Effects  of  the 

conqueft,  ib.     See  alfo  Lheivelyn. 
Lewes,  battle   of,    vii.  36.      Henry  III.    defeated   and  taken  prifoner, 

36,  37.     The  Mife  or  treaty  of  Lewis,  37.     Violated  by  the  Earl  of 

Leicefter,  38. 

Lhewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  death  of,  iii.  157. 
,  Gryffyth,  adventurous  reign  of,  iii.  158.     Is   feized  and  put 

to  death  by  his  fubjecl:s,   158,  159. 

Liberty,  love  of,  cherifhed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  308. 
Libraries  of  the  monafteries,  notice  of,  vi.  119. 
Lily,  William,  the  grammarian,  anecdotes  of,  xii.  235,  236. 
Linacer,  Dr.  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  xii.  230 — 232. 
Lincoln,  Battle  of,  v.  loo.  vii.  3. 

Lincoln/lire,  trading  towns  of,  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  265. 
Linen,  art  of  making,  known  to  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  129,  130*     Who 

were  alfo  {killed  in  warning  and  bleaching  it,  131. 
fynliihgow-Bridgft  battle  of,  xi.  493. 
Litchjield  erected  into  an  archbifhop's  fee,  iii.  23 1 .     Reduced  to  its  former 

ftate  as  a  bifnopric,  237. 
Literature,  revival   of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  no.     Not  yet  extended 

to    Britain,  and  why,   in,  112.     Not  valued  there,   112,  113.      Nor 

rewarded,  113.     Bad  ftate  of  literature  prevalent  in  this  period,  117. 

Specimen  of,  325. 

Lithotomy,  when  firft  pra&ifed,  x.  124. 
Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  account  of,  x.  135,  136. 
Living,  rate  of,  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  307.     In  the  I3th 

and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  352,353.     In  the  I5th  century  with  proof, 

270—274.     Expence  of    living   in   the  i6th   century,  xii.  339,  340. 

Manner  of  living  among  the  Englifti,  at  the  fame  period,  376 — 378. 
Logic,  ftate  of,  the  fcience  of,  in  England  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries, 

viii.  175,  176.     Much  cultivated  at  Oxford,   176. 
Logi,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  1.285. 
Lollards,  great  fuccefs  of  their  preaching,  viii.  72.     Their  ability,  73. 

In  vain  oppofed  by  the  clergy,  73,  74.     Several  tried  for  herefy,  74. 
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Their  remosftrance  to  parliament,  75.  Expofe  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
76.  Many  obliged  to  recant,  76,  77.  Commotion  of,  ix.  39,  40. 
Perfecuted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  by  Archbifhop  Arundel,  x.  2 — 
19.  By  Archbifhop  Chichelcy,  20,  21.  General  perfecution  of  them, 
22 — 24,  Perfecuted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  xii.  19,  20.  26.  30 
—36.  Perfecuted  in  Scotland,  109. 

London,  antient  ftate  of,  ii.  413.  The  emporium  of  Britifh  commerce, 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  iv.  196.  And  in  the  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries,  vi.  259,  260.  Taken  by  the  Britons,  i.  53,  54.  The 
richeft  trading  town  of  antient  Britain,  230.  Surrenders  to  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  v.  7.  Admits  the  Emprefs  Maude,  104.  Tu- 
mults in,  fuppreffed,  221,  222.  Citizens  of,  murder  the  Biihop  of 
Exeter,  50. 

.  ,  council  held  at,  iii.  265.  Canons  paffed  thereat,  265,  266. 

Regulations  of  another  council,  v.  317.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  327- 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  viii.  15.  Againft  Wickliffe,  68 — 70. 

;.       i  i    .,  fynods  held  at,  viii.  27,  28.  43. 

Longchamp,  William,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  appointed  chief  jufticiary  of  Eng- 
land, v.  200.  His  tyrannical  conduct,  200,  201.  Quarrels  with 
Prince  John,  and  Geoffrey  Archbifhop  of  York,  20 1.  Confpiracy 
againft  him,  by  which  he  is  expelled,  202.  Fruitlefsly  attempt!  to 
recover  his  power,  206,  207. 

Longevity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  inftances  of,  iv.  294,  295. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  in  the  antient  Britifh  language,  ii.  486.  In  Welfh, 
ib.  Cornifh,  487.  Erfe,  tb.  In  the  Irifh  language,  488.  Two 
Saxon  verfions  of  it,  with  remarks,  iv.  368 — 370.  In  Anglo-Saxon, 
431.  Franco-Theotisc,  ib.  Cimbric,  432.  Belgic,  ib.  Frific,  ib. 
High  Dutch,  ib.  Suevian,  433.  Swifs,  ib.  Icelandic,  ib.  Nor- 
wegian, ib-  Danifh,  434.  Swedifh,  ib. 

Lords,  houfe  of,  when  fir  ft  feparately  eflablifhed,  viii.  144.  Happy 
effects  of  this  meafure,  145.  State  of,  from  the  acceflion  of  Richard  II, 
to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.,  159,  160.  Number  of  its  members, 
diminifhed  by  the  abolition  of  the  monafteries,  xii.  151. 

Louis  the  Grofs,  King  of  France,  endeavours  to  place  the  fon  of  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy  on  the  Englifh  throne,  v.  69.  The  plan  defeated, 
70.  Peace  between  him  and  Henry  1.,  72. 

•i— —  VHr  King  of  France,  divorces  Eleanor,  heirefs  of  Guienne,  v.  112. 
-Affiances  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  128,  His  anger  at  the  conclufion  of  the  nuptials,  129. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  them,  ib.  Has  an  interview  with  Henry  II., 
130.  War  between  the  two  Kings,  and  a  truce,  131.  The  war  re- 
newed, 134.  Peace  reftored,  135.  Encourages  and  fupports  Prince 
Henry,  in  a  war  againft  Henry  II.,  150.  Events  of  the  war,  150, 
151.  Befieges  Rouen,  157.  The  fiege  raifed  by  Henry  II.,  158. 
Peace  reftored,  158,  159.  Difputes  in  his  family  compofed  by 
Henry  II.,  168,  170.  Vifits  the  fhrine  of  Becket,  405. 

••  ••  •  ,  eldeft  fon  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  has  the  crown  of  England 
offered  to  him  by  the  Barons,  v.  257.  Lands  with  his  army  and  take* 
Rochefter,  25$.  Befieges  Dover  caftle  in  vain,  259.  Becomes  un~ 

popular^ 
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popular,  260.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  vii.  3.  Peace  be- 
tween  him  and  Henry  III.,  4. 

VIII.,  war  with  Henry  III.,  vii.  6.  Takes  Rochelle,  ib.  Peace 

between  them,  7. 

— - — IX.,  wars  with  Henry  III.,  vii.  15.  Truce  of  five  years  with 
him,  16. 

XII.,  league  againft  him  by  the  Pope,  Emperor,  and  Henry  VIIL, 

xi.  88 — 90.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  107 — 108.  Mar- 
ries the  Princefs  Mary  of  England,  no.  Dies,  ib.  His  character, 
in.  Canting  letter  to,  from  the  Pope,  419,  420. 

Lucius,  King  of  Britain^  accounts  of  his  converfion  to  Chriilianity,  i. 
203.  By  Nennius,  205.  And  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  206 — 208. 
What  little  truth  there  might  be  in  the  ftory  of  Lucius,  209,  210. 

Lupus,  Bifhop  of  Troyes,  difputes  in  Britain  againft  the  Pelagians,  i.  229, 
231.  Returns  to  Gaul,  233. 

Luther,  Dr.  Martin,  Henry  VIII.  writes  againft,  xii.  21.  Luther  re- 
plies, 22.  His  books  prohibited,  23. 

Luxury  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  314,  315.^ 

Lydgate,  Thomas,  the  poet,  account  of,  x.  224,  225. 

Lynn,  trade  of,  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  264. 


M. 

"A/f^ CB ETH  murders  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  iii.  163.     Acquires- 
poffeflion  of  the  throne,  ib.     His  reign,  164.     Is  defeated  and  fiain 
165,   166. 

Maate,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  i.  283. 

Magic,  druidical,  account  of,  ii.  63 — 67. 

Magiftrates,  Anglo-Saxon,  account  of,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  331.  etfeq.  Slaves 
incapable  of  being  magiftrates,  332.  Heads  of  families,  333.  Borf- 
holder,  333 — 336.  Hundredary,  339.  Aldermen  of  towns,  341. 
Trithing  man,  ib.  Alderman  or  earl,  342.  Shiregerieve,  344.  Af- 
feffors  to  the  alderman,  345 — 346.  Anglo  Saxon  chancellor,  347. 
Anglo-Saxon  cyning  or  king,  348,  349.  Magiftrates  were  appointed 
by  the  king,  361. 

Magna-Charta.     See  Charter  the  Great. 

Magnificence  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  330—332. 

Maintenance,  offence  of,  defined,  viii.  167,  168. 

Malcolm  I.  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  i.  112. 

II.  afcends  the  throne,  ii.  161.  Defeats  the  Danes,  ib.  Fabu- 
lous accounts  of  his  liberality,  161,  162. 

III.  invades  Northumberland,  v.  20.     Expedition  againft  him 

by  William  I.  22.     Peace  between  them,  23.     Again  invades  Northum- 
berland, 31.     Slain  in  an  ambufh,  53. 

Malmjbury.     See  William  of  Malm/bury. 

Manners  and  Gujloms  of  the  antient  Britons,  hiftory  of,  from  the  Roman 
invafion  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  279.  ttfeq. 
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•  Manners,   hijftory  of,    entertaining  and  ufeful,    ii.  279,  280.     But  moil 

difficult,  280,  281.  Hiftory  of  Britifh  manners,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iv.  287. 
etfeq.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons  changed  by  the  Norman  invafion,  vi. 
3 14.  View  of  the  manners  of  the  Normans  from  the  year  1066.  to 
1216.,  314 — 379.  Manners  of  the  Englifh  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  cen- 

•  turies,  viii.  359 — 422.     State  of  manners  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  275 
'     — 323*     ^n  l^e  ^th  century,  xii.  347 — 385. 

•  Manures ,  what,  ufed  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  104. 
Mapes,  Walter,  character  of  his  Latin  poetry,  vi.  239 — 241. 

March,  Earl  of,  revolts  againft  Robert  III.  King  of  Scotland,  ix.  292. 

•  Returns  to  Scotland,  294.     Services  rendered  by  his  family,  295,  296. 
Earldom  of,  refumed  by  James  I.,  319,  320. 

^  Princefs  of   Norway,    contracted  to  James  II.   of   Scotland, 
ix.  373.     Married  to  him,  374.     Her  death  and  character,  397. 

of  Anjou  contracted  to  Henry  VI.,  ix.  127.     Married  to  him, 

129.  Her  character,  ib.  Becomes  odious  to  the  Englifh,  132.  Lays 
a  {hare  for  the  Duke  of  York,  who  efcapes,  145,  146.  Defeated  at 
the  firft  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  153.  Procures  the  Duke  to  be  deprived 
of  the  prote&ormip,  154.  Defeats  the  Yorkifts,  160.  Is  defeated 
•at  Northampton,  163.  Retreats  into  Scotland,  whence  me  invades 
England,  167.  Obtains  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  168.  Gains  the 
fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  recovers  her  hufband,  170 — 171. 
Returns  into  the  north,  172.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  177. 
Flees  into  Scotland,  178.  Voyage  to  France  and  return,  181,  182. 
Second  voyage  to  France,  183.  Invades  England,  184.  Lofes  the 
battles  of  Hedgely  Moor  and  Hexham,  185,  186-  Efcapes  with  her 
fon  Prince  Edward,  186.  Singular  adventure  of,  ib.  note.  De- 
tained on  the  continent,  214.  Lands  in  England,  220.  Lofes  the 
battle  of  Tewkefbury,  222.  Taken  prifoner  and  confined  in  the 
tower,  ib. 

-,  Princefs,  daughter  of  Henry  VII  ,  married  to  James  IV.  of 


Scotland,  xi.  397,  398.  On  his  death,  becomes  Queen-regent,  442. 
Writes  to  Henry  VIIL,  442,  443.  Marries  the  Earl  of  Angus,  443. 
Treaty  with  England,  444.  Margaret  goes  to  the  Englifh  court,  455. 
Her  animofity  againft  the  Duke  of  Albany,  456.  Returns  to  Scot- 
land, and  is  coldly  received,  460,  461.  Her  hufband  returns  from 
France  to  England,  478.  The  Queen  afiumes  the  regency,  479. 
Angus  returns  from  England  into  Scotland,  480.  Her  complaint 
againft  him,  484.  Is  divorced  from  him,  490.  And  marries  Henry 
Stewart,  491.  Flies  in  difguife  after  the  battle  of  Linlithgow  bridge, 

•  494. 

Mariner's  Compafs  whether  known  in  England  in  the  I2th  century,  vi. 
293.  Generally  ufed  in  the  i3thand  I4th  centuries,  viii.  357. 

Markets,  when  inftituted,  iv.  203 — 206. 

Marriage,  antient  Britifh  law  concerning,  i.  318 — 320.  Marriage .  cere- 
monies of  the  Britons,  ii.  323—325.  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  concerning, 
*"•  393 — 397-  Nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,,  iv.  348 — 

35°- 

Marriage- 
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Marriage  of  the  fecular  clergy,  prohibited  by  various  canons  but  ineffec- 
tually, v.  275.  315.  317.  400. 

" >  a  fource  of  revenue  to  the  Norman  kings,  vi.  16. 

Marfellles  confiderable  trade  between  and  Britain,  ii.  211,  212.  Britifh 
goods,  how  conveyed  there,  214. 

Marjijes  of  antient  Britain,  ii.  285.     Drained  by  the  Romans,  285. 

.Martial  fpirit  of  the  Danes,  ^.313.  Caufes  of,  314—316.  Its  pro- 
perties, 316 — 318. 

Martial  exerclfes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  398^—400. 

Martin  V.,   Pope,  haughty  conduct  of,  to  the  Englifh  clergy,  x.  24,  25. 

Mary,  Princefs  of  England,  married  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  xi.  no. 
After  his  death  marries  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  112. 

. »  daughter  of    Henry  VIII.  born,  od.  121.       Reconciled  to  her 

father,  on  what  terms,  293,  294. 

,  Queen  of  Scots,  born,  xi.  530.     Marriage  of  her  projected,  with 

the   Prince  of    Wales,    337,    338.     Affairs   of  Scotland,    343,  344«* 
Breach  with  Scotland,  345,  346. 

Mafonry  reftored  in  England,  iv.  114,  115.  State  of,  in  Scotland  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  121 — 126. 

Mafquerades  of  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  defcribed,  viii.  415,  416. 

Mafques,  an  amufement  of  the  i6th  century,  xii.  382. 

Mathematical  Inftruments  invented  in  the  I3th  century,  account  ofr  viii. 
197,  198. 

Mathematics,  ftate  of,  in  Britain,  after  the  Roman  conqueft,  ii.  84. 
State  of,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  1216.,  vi.  107.  et  feq.  From 
1216  to  1399,  viii.  191.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  x.  124,  125. 

Matilda,  Queen  of  William  I.,  coronation  of,  v.  15.  Death  and  charac- 
ter of,  33,  34. 

,  daughter  of  Henry  I.     See  Maude. 

Matrimony,  Anglo-Saxon  laws  concerning,  iii.  393 — 397- 

Matthew  Paris,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  viii.  236 — 238.  Lift  of  his 
works,  239,  240. 

Maude  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  married  to  Henry  V.  Emperor 
of  Germany,  v.  66.  Is  declared  heir  to  Henry  I.,  77.  Is  contracted 
to  Geoffrey  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  78.  Arrives  in  England,  and 
is  honourably  conduced  to  Briftol,  92.  Is  acknowleged  queen,  101 
— 103.  Her  haughty  condud,  104.  Is  befieged  in  Winchefter  caftle, 
105.  And  efcapes  thence,  106.  .Efcapes  from  Oxford,  107,108. 
Dies  at  Rouen,  133. 

Maxima  Cafarienfis,   Roman  province  of,  extent  of,  i.  349. 

Maximus  affumes  the  purple  in  Britain,  i.  in.  Expedition  of*  to  the 
continent,  112.  Defeated  and  put  to  death-,  114. 

Meaux,  befieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.,  ix.  71,  72. 

Mechanics  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  35 — 39.  State  of,  in  England, 
in  the  13th  century,  viii.  200,  201. 

Medicine,  ftate  of,  among  the  Druids,  ii.  40 — 42.  State  of,  in  Britain 
after  the  Roman  conqueft,  84—85.  State  of,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
iv.  88—90.  State  of,  between  1066  and  1216,  vi.  112—114.  From 
1216  to  1399,  viii.  ao5 — 210.  State  of,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  121. 

M  M  4  Mellitus. 
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Mellltus  converts  the  Eaft  Saxons  to  Chriftianity,  iii.  197. 

Melrofs,  battle  of,  xi.  489,  490. 

Members  of  Parliament,  by  whom  ele&ed  in  the  ijth  century,  x.,55,  56. 
Qualifications  of,  56,57.  Number  of,  uncertain,  58.  Iregularities  in 
their  election,  58,  59.  Abufesof  flieriffa  in  elections,  59,60.  Redrefs 
againft  them,  60,  61.  Members  antiently  received  wages,  61,62. 

Mepham,  Simon,  chofen  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  50.  His  dif- 
pute  with  the  Bifhopof  Exeter,  and  death,  51,  52. 

Mercantile  Regulations,  of  William  I.,  vi.  283.  Of  Henry  II.,  284, 
285.  Of  Richard  I.,  286,  287.  Of  King  John,  288. 

Merchants,  condition  of,  in  the  iith  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  278 — 280. 
Italians,  282.  Barons' merchants,  who,  282,  283.  Foreign  merchants 
fettled  in  England,  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  332.  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Thomas,  334.  x.  240.  Italian  merchants,  viii.  335.  Foreign 
merchants  hated  by  the  people,  but  encouraged  by  the  King  and  by 
the  barons,  336,337.  Encouraged  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  238.  No- 
tice of  the  molt  opulent  merchants  of  the  I5th  century,  254,  255. 

of  the  Steel-Tar d,  viii.  332,  333. 

of  the  Staple,  viii.  333,  334.  x:  239. 

adventurers,  account  of,  xii.  346. 

Mercia,  kingdom  of,  founded,  iii.  n.  Hiftory  of  39.42.50 — f2.  54, 
55.  The  Mercians  converted  to  Chrilliam'ty,  202,  203.  Its  fituatioii 
defcribed,  309. 

Mertg,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  i.  285. 

Merton,  fynod  of,  convened  to  eftabliflv  ecclefiaftical  privileges>  viii.  12, 
13.  Held  by  Archbimop  Winchelfey,  29. 

Metals,  imported  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  277. 

,  art  of  working,  known  to  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  135.  What 
metals  were  known  to  them,  136.  et  feq.  Tin,  136.  Lead  and  cop- 
per, 137.  Iron,  138.  Gold  and  filver,  139.  State  of  the  metallic 
arts  in  Britain,  during  the  government  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
iv.  127 — 131.  In  Wales,  131,  132.  State  of  the  metallic  arts  in 
Britain  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  193 — 195.  State  of  the 
metallic  arts,  from  1216.  to  1399-?  viii.  276 — 279.  In  the  I5th  century 
x.  183.  In  the  1 6th  century,  in  England,  xii.  273,  274.  In  Scot- 
land, 275,  276. 

Mstaphyftcs,  ftate  of,  in  England*  between  the  years  1066.  and  I2l6.j 
vi.  98  —  ico.  From  1216.  to  1399.,  viii.  177,  178. 

Metrical  Chronicles,  account  of,  viii.  301 — 309. 

Military  Engines,  in  ufe  before  fire-arms,  viii.  285 — 286. 

•  Government  of  the   Romans,  i.  360.     Difarmed  the   conquered 

Britons,  ib.  Imprefled  the  Britifh  youth,  il.  Built  forts,  361. 
Had  a  {landing  army,  ib.  Change  in  their  military  government,  362. 
Powers  and  office  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  more,  362,  363.  Of  the 
Counts  of  Britain,  364.  Duke  of  Britain,  365.  Number  of  the  Ro- 
man troops,  366.  On  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  ii.  454 — 469. 

« of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  143 — 146.     Of  the  Anglo-Normans, 

and  in  feudal  times,  vi.  205,  206. 

•  knowledge  of  the  Britifh  generals,  ii.  154.     Declined  after  the 

Roman  conqueft,  157. 

Military 
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Military  fervice,  tenure  by,  explained,  vi.  14. 

1 -—Jiratagems  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  155. 

Mines,  tax  impofed  on  by  the  Romans,  i.  354,  355. 

Joining  in  England,  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.    183,  184. 

Minftreh  greatly  encouraged  in  feudal  times,  vi.  246.    Their  privileges, 

vili-  3*3>  3T4- 

Mljletoe  gathered  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Druids,  i'.  173. 
Monarch^  no  univerfal  one,  in  Britain,  i.  312. 

Monarchies •,  Englifh  and  Scotch,  eiiablifhment  of,  iii.  316.  Favourable 
to  trade,  iv.  206,  207.  England,  a  limited  monarchy  in  the  ijth  cen- 
tury, x.  83 — 85. 

Mono/series,  fabulous  account  of,  in  Britain,  i.  227.  Where  really  eftab- 
lifhed,  ib.  Of  the  yth  century,  iii-  214.  Rebuilt  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
252,  253.  Fatal  effects  of  their  incrcafe,  282,  283.  Their  increafe  in 
the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  one  caufe  of  the  improvements  in  learning, 
vi.  118 — 1 20.  Smaller  ones  diffolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  280. 
297.  310.  xii.  54.  56 — 58.  Further  vifitation  of,  67,  68.  Totally 
fuppreffed,  69,  70.  Reflection  on  this  meafure,  71. 

Money,  origin  of,  ii.  235.    See  Coin. 

,  Living-money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  243,  244. 

,  immenfe  fums  of,  carried  out  of  England,  in  the  I3th  and  J4tb 

centuries,  viii.   340 — 341. 

Moneyage,  a  tax  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  nature  of,  vi.  33. 

Monks,  and  the  mono/lie  life,  origin  of,  in  Britain,  i.  226 — 228.  Several 
kings  become  monks,  iii.  222.  Fondnefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  for,  IY. 
299 — 302.  New  orders  of  monks  inflituted  in  the  I3th  century,  viii. 
39.  Luxury  of  the  monks  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  314,  Their  diffo- 
lute  conduct,  xii.  3 — 5.  The  monks  difliked  by  Henry  VIII  ,  55. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  marries  the  fitter  of  Henry  III., 
vii.  14.  Quarrels  with  him,  18.  Defeats  him  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
and  takes  him  prifoner,  38,  39.  Violates  the  treaty  of  Lewes,  40.  Hia 
avarice  and  ambition,  40,  41.  Effects  of  his  conduct,  41.  Becomes 
unpopular,  42.  Is  (lain  at  the  battle  of  Evefham,  46.  His  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Moral  philofophy.      See  Ethics. 

Morcar.     See  Edwin. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  prudent  conduct  of,  when  Speaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  xi.  158,  159.  Refigns  his  office  of  chancellor,.  257.  Re- 
fufes  to  fwear  to  the  fucceffion,  272.  Beheaded,  275.  Witty  replies 
of,  ib.  Biographical  and  literary  anecdotes  of,  xii.  225 — 228. 

Morgan.      See  Pelagins. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  Earl  of  Marche,  intrigue  of,  with  Queen  Ifabella  of 
England,  vii.  1 66.  Their  violent  conduct,  172 — 174.  Procures  Ed- 
ward II.  to  be  murdered,  176,  177.  Confederacy  againft  him,  185, 
1 86.  Procures  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  King's  brother,  to  be  condemned 
and  executed,  187,  188.  Is  imprifoned,  189,  190.  Condemned  and 
executed,  190.  His  character,  191. 

Mortimer'*  Grafs,  battle  of,  ix.    169,   170. 

Morton,  John,  Bifliop  of  Ely,  and  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  holds  a 
convocation,  xii.  i,  2.  Paftoral  letter  of,  2,  3.  Monitory  letter  to 
the  abbots,  &c.,  concerning  the  diffolute  lives  of  the  monks,  4,  5. 

Mount* 
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Mounffort,  John  de,  claims  the  dukedom  of  Britanny,  vii.  222.  Form? 
an  alliance  with  Edward  III.,  Ib.  Efcapes  from  Paris,  222,  223.  Is 
taken  prifoner  by  Charles  de  Blois,  to  whom  Britanny  is  adjudged,  223. 
Heroic  achievements  of  his  wife  Jane,  223,  224.  John  de  Mountfort 
makes  his  efcape,  230.  .Death  of,  ib. 

- •,  John  de,  fon  of  the  former,  the  dukedom  of  Britanny  awarded 

to  him,  vii.  270.     Change  in  his  politics,  304. 

Murder,  how  punifhed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  laws,  iii.  416 — 418.  Change 
in  the  laws  againft,  418,  419.  Frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
iv.  338. 

Mufic  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  190.  And  poetry,  originally  united,  191 . 
Inftrumental,  193.  The  harp,  193,  194.  Their  mufic  fimple  and  na- 
tural, 194.  Mufic  and  dancing,  a  favourite  diverfion,  368. 

of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv.  179.  Its  profeffors  highly 
efteemed,  180,  181.  Univerfally  cultivated,  1 8 1,  182.  The  harp  the 
moil  admired  mufical  inftrument,  183.  Other  mufical  inftruments,  184, 
185.  Aftonifhing  effe&s  of  mufic,  186,  187.  Church  mufic  cultivated 
in  the  7th  century,  188,  189. 

- Anglo-Norman,  ftate  of,  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  245,. 

246.  Church  mufic,  247,  248,  Its  corruption,  249,  250.  Civil 
jnufic,  250.  Genius  of  the  mufic  of  the  different  Britifh  nations, 
251.  Counter  point,  252.  Mufical  inftruments,  252 — 254.  His- 
tory of,  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  313,  314.  Mufical  in- 
ftruments, 315.  Mufic  much  admired,  316.  Church  mufic,  316 — 
318.  Mufical  characters,  or  meafured  fong,  when  invented,  viii. 
318.  State  of  mufic  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  225.  et  feq.  Martial  mufic, 
225.  Church  mufic,  ib.  Studied  as  a  fcience,  by  the  clergy,  226. 
And  by  the  laity,  227,  228.  Secular  mufic,  229.  Much  of  it  loft, 
230-  Secular  mufic  of  Scotland  improved  by  James  I.,  231,  232. 
Church  mufic  of  the  i6th  century,  xii.  298 — 300.  Secular  mufic,  300. 
Mufical  inftruments,  301. 

Myjterits,  or  dramatic  representations,  of  the  i3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii. 
419,  420. 


N. 

JtfAMES  and  furnames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  origin  of,  iv.  351,  352. 
Narbonne,  a  great  emporium  for  Britifh  goods,  ii.  213.     How  they 

were  conveyed  to,  214. 
Nations,  happinefs  of,  dependant  more  on  their  manners  than  on  their  cir- 

cumftances,  iv.  287. 
Natural  philofophy,  ftate  of,  in  England,  between  1066.  and  1216.,  vi.  98 — 

loo.     From  1216.  to  1399.}  viii.  177,  178. 
Naval  power  of  the  antient  Britons,  observations  on,  ii.  262 — 268.     Of 

England,  promoted  by  Alfred  the  Great,  iv.  222.   And  by  William  I. > 

vi.  289.     See  Shipping. 

. victories.     See  J^iSories. 

Navigation  of  the  antient  Britons,  account  of,  ii,  268,  269.     They  ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  the  ftars,  270.  Their  fea-fignals,  271.  They  failed  to  a  coo- 
fiderable  diftance,  271,  272. 

Navy,  Englifh,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  xii.  344,  345. 

Neckam,  Alexander,  character  of  his  Latin  poetry,  vi.  239. 

Nevill,  Henry,  Archbifhop  of  York,  confpires  againft  Henry  IV.,  ix. 
22.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  fraud,  24.  And  executed,  25. 

,  George,  Archbifhop  of  York,  great  feaft  given  by,  ix.  192.  Bill 

of  fare  thereat,  x.  332,  333-  Attacks  made  on  his  family,  ix.  193. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  iffiprifoned,  xi.  361,  362.  Attainted,  364.  His 
lifefavedby  Henry  VIII. 's  death,  365. 

Normandy,  William,  Duke  of,  obtains  the  crown  of  England,  v.  6.  See 
William  L,  and  Robert. 

Norman  nobility,  different  clafies  of,  vi.,  7,  8. 

Normans,  name  of,  whence  derived,  vi.  315.  Origin  of,  315,  316.  Set- 
tled in  France  and  became  Frenchmen,  316.  Their  contempt  and  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Englifh,  317,  318.  Mode  of  education,  318 — 320. 
Surnames,  328.  Their  magnificence,  330.  Great  retinues  of  the  Nor- 
man kings  and  nobles,  331.  Were  in  fome  things  mean  and  fordid,  332. 
Virtues  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  333.  Their  piety,  333,  334.  Va- 
lour, 335.  Sobriety,  336.  Gallantry  and  regard  to  the  point  of  honour, 
337.  Wit  and  humour,  338.  Generofity,  339 — 341-  Their  foibles 
and  vices,  342.  Credulity,  342,  343.  Curioiity,  343,  344.  Cruelty, 
345.  Violations  of  chaftity,  347,  348.  Unnatural  crime,  348.  Ty- 
ranny and  oppreffion,  349,  350.  Their  language,  351.  Drefs  354 — 
360.  Diet,  362 — 366.  Diverfions,  366 — 379. 

Northampton,  battle  of,  ix.   163. 

Northampton,  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  caufes  difturbances  there, 
vii.  322.  Tried  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  323,324. 

Northumberland,  kingdom  of,  founded,  iii.  12.  Ethelfred,  King  of, 
extends  its  boundaries,  13.  Lofes  it  and  his  life,  in  battle,  26.  Ed- 
win his  fucceffor,  flain,  28.  Ofwald,  King  of  Northumberland,  29. 
Ofwi,  King  of,  32.  His  fucceflbrs,  43.  52 — 54.  The  Northum- 
brians converted  to  Chriftianity  by  Paulinus,  •  199,  200.  They  apoi- 
tatize,  200.  But  return  to  Chriftianity,  201.  Situation  of  this  king- 
dom defcribed,  310.  Invaded  by  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  v. 

21,    31. 

, f  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of,  rewarded  by  Henry  IV.  ix.  7. 

Enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  17.  Takes  arms,  18.  The  battle 
of  Shrewfbury,  19.  Northumberland  difbands  his  troops,  20.  Is  par- 
doned, 21.  Joins  another  confederacy,  22.  Flees  into  Scotland,  25. 
And  thence  into  Wales,  28.  Defeated  and  flain  at  the  battle  of  Bram- 
ham  Moor,  30,  31. 

]£arl  of,  killed  in  an  infurrection,  xi.   19. 


Norwich,  Bifhop  of,  propofal  of,  to  carry  war  into  Flanders,  vii.  318. 

Is  accepted,  319.     His  expedition,  319,  320.    Progrefs  of,  320,  321. 

Is  accufed  before  Parliament  and  deprived  of  his  temporalities,  321,322. 
Notitia  Imperil,  notice  of,  ii.  439,  440.     Its  account  of  the  government 

of  antient  Britain,  442—453. 
Nottingham  caftlc,  taken  by  Richard  L,  v,  217.    A  great  council  held  there, 

217. 

Novanta, 
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Novantt,  kingdom  of,  fituation,, limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.,  281,  282. 
ii.  402. 


O. 

f\AK,  venerated  by  the  Druids,  i.   175 — 177. 

Occleve,  Thomas,  the  poet,  character  of,  x.   223. 
Oaths,  frequency  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  422.     Ceremonies  in 

adminiftering  them,  425,  426.     Were  weighed  as  well  as  numbered, 

426,  427. 

Ockham,  William,  founder  of  the  feel:  of  Ockhamifts,   birth  and  educa- 
tion of,  viii.  227,  228.     Defends  the  Emperor  againft  the  Pope,  228. 

Retires  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Lewis,  229.     Obliged  to  recant, 

230. 
Qchter's  voyage  of  difcovery,  narrative  of,  iv.  213 — 215.     Obfervations 

on,  215,   216. 

0' Conner,  Roderick,  King  of  Connaught,  fubmits  to  Henry  II.,  v.  162. 
Odin,  a  Saxon  deity,  account  of,  iii.  175,   176. 
Of/o,  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  account  of,  iii.   263.     Conftitutions  of, 

264. 
—— ,  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  uterine  brother  of  William  I.,  feized  and  im- 

prifoned  by   him,  T.  33.     Confpires  againft  William  II. ,  39.     The 

confpiracy  fruftrated,  and  Odo  banifhed  into  Normandy,  40,  41 . 
0/a,   King  of  Mercia,    reign  of,  iii.  50,  51.     Wicked    action  of,  54. 

Retires  to  Rome,  55.    Account  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  237.     Erects 

the  monaftery  of  St.  Alban's,  236. 
Offices  in  the  royal  gift,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  88,  89. 

i .,  hereditary,  in  Scotland,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  106—108. 

Oldcaftle.     See  Cobham. 

Oleron,  laws  of,  when  eflabliftied,  vi.  286. 

OppreJ/ion  of  the  Normans,  vi.  349,  350. 

Optics,  Hate  of,  in  the  1 3th  century,  viii.   198 — 200. 

Or  darners,  council  of,  appointed  by  the  confederate  barons,  vii.  130,  131, 

viii.  133.      Ordinances  of,  confirmed  by  Edward  II.,  133. 
Ordeals,   antient   Britim  laws  concerning,  i.  332.    Origin   of,  iii.  427. 

Different  ordeals,  428.    Judicial  combat,  ib*     Ordeal  of  the  crofs,  429. 

Ordeal  of  the  Corfned,  430.     Cold  water  ordeal,  431 — 433.      Hot 

water  ordeal,  433.     Ordeal  of  hot  iron,  434.    Thefe  ordeals,  not  dan- 
gerous, 435—437. 
Ordovices,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  271 — 273. 

ii.  408. 

Organs,  when  introduced  into  England,  iv.  184,  185. 
Orleans,  fiege  of,  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ix.  88.    Who  is  killed 

before  it,  89.    Siege  continued,  89.    Propofals  for  its  furrender,  rejected, 

91.    Siege  of,  raifed,  94. 

,  Maid  of.     See  Joan  of  Arc. 

OJlorius,  Governor  of  Britain,  i.  36.     Subdues  the  Iceni,  37.    Quiets  a 

fedition  among  the  Brigantes,  38.     War  with  the  Silures,  38—40.    Is 

unfortunate,  44, 

OJwaM, 
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Qfiuald,  King  of  Northumberland,  flam  in  battle  by  Penda,  in.  29,  30. 

,  St.,  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  cruel  conduft  of,  towards  the  marrkd 

clergy,  iii.  272.     Death  of,  282. 

Qfwi,   King- of  Northumberland,  bravely  defends  his  territories,  iii.   31. 
Defeats  and  kills  Penda,  32. 

Otho,  Cardinal,  conftitutions  of,  viii.   6. 

Otodini,  kingdom  of,  lituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  278,  279. 
ii.  405,  406. 

Qtterbourne,  Thomas,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  x,  131. 

Qtterburn,  battle  of,  vii.   343,  344. 

Oxford,  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of,  invites   Henry  VIII.  to  a  fplendid 
entertainment,  xi.  65.     Is  fined  by  him  for  his  retainers,  65,  66. 

Oxford,  city  of,  tranfa&ions  of,  a  parliament  held  there,  v.  165. 

,  Synod  of,  viii.    3. 

,  Univerfity  of,  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great,  iv.  60.    Account  of 

its  endowment,  61,  62.  Whether  it  was  a  feat  of  learning-  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Univerfity,  62 — 65.  Deilroyed  by  the  Danes,  77 — 
79.  Re-eftablifhed  by  Edward  the  Confefibr,  79,  80.  Hiftory  of  the 
Univerfity  from  1066.  to  1216.,  vi.  156 — 158-  Colleges  fonnded  there 
in  the  1 2th  and  1 3th  centuries,  viii.  253.  Univerfity  Hall,  ib.  Baliol, 
Merton,  Exeter,  and  Oriel  Colleges,  254.  Queen's  and  New  Colleges, 
255.  Great  numbers  of  ftudents  at  Oxford,  258,  259.  Lincoln  Col- 
lege founded,  x.  150.  All-fouls' College,  150,151.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, 151.  Public  fchools,  153.  Difputcs  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  lovers  and  opponents  of  Greek  literature,  xii.  205 — 207. 
Brazen-nofe  College  founded,  245.  Corpus  Chrifti  College  founded, 
246.  Cardinal  College,  247 — 249.  College  of  Henry  VIII.,  249. 
Chrift's  Church,  250. 


P. 

T)j4GEANTS  of  the  I4th  century  defcribed,  viii.  417.     An  amufement 

•       of  the  i6th  century,  xii.   382. 

Pages,  or  valets,  in  chivalry,  their  duties  and  exercifes,  vi.  320,   321. 

Paice,  Richard,  a  reviver  of  literature,  anecdotes  of,  xii.  236 — 238. 

Painting  of  the  body  pra&ifed  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  123.  163 — 165. 
Of  their  (hields,  166.  Painting,  in  general,  of  the  antient  Britons, 
much  improved  after  the  Roman  Conqueit,  167.  State  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  England  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  220 — 222. 
Portrait-painting,  222 — 224.  General  ftate  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  1 3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  296 — 300.  State  of  the  art  in  the 
1 5th  century,  x.  209 — 21 1.  Portrait  painting,  ail — 213,  State  of 
painting  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  289 — 291. 

Paintings,  great  numbers  of,  "imported  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  157, 
158.  Paintings  executed  in  England,  159,  160.  Painting  on  glals, 
161.  vi.  226.  Paintings  of  various  kinds  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centu- 
ries, vi.  225. 

i  the  papal  legate,  accepts  the  fubmjifipn  of  King  John,  on  what 

terms, 
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terms,  v.  248.  Commands  the  King  of  France  to  defift  from  invading 
England,  249.  His  infolent  conduct,  when  in  England,  443,  444. 

Panter,  Patrick,  Secretary  of  James  IV.,  account  of,  xii.  244,  245. 

Papacy,  encroachments  of,  on  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen,  v.  293 — 330.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  See  Becket. 

.,  — ,  fchifms  in,  v.  318.  339.  Terminated,  403.  In  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, x.  10,  u. 

Paper,  invention  of,  promoted  the  improvement  of  learning,  vi.  120. 

Parifi,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits  and  chief  places  in,  i.  275.  ii.  408. 

Paris  >  Univerfity,  hiftory  of,  from  1066.  to  1216.,  vi.   160,   161. 

Paris,  Mathew,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  viii.  236 — 239.  Works,  239, 
240. 

Parliament,  Englifh,  held  at  London,  by  Henry  II.,  v.  120.  Tranf- 
actions  of  one  held  at  Oxford,  165.  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  William 
I.,  vi.  22.  Who  were  its  conftituent  members,  at  this  period,  23 — 32. 

_ „ — ,  Englifh,  conftitution  of,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  viii.  90, 

91.  Change  in,  by  the  barons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  92,  93. 
Another  change,  94,  95.  Antient  conftitution  of,  reftored,  105. 
Earl  of  Leicefter's  plan  of  parliament  revived,  106.  Variations  in  the 
forms  of  parliaments,  107 — 109.  Great  influence  of  the  crown  in  par- 
liament, 109.  Triers  of  petitions,  no.  Only  one  houfe  of  parliament, 
in.  Method  of  terminating  a  fefiion  of  parliament,  112.  Petitions  to 
parliament  anfwered  by  the  King  and  council,  113.  State  of,  from  the 
acceffion  of  Edward  II.  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  III.,  127 — 129. 
Not  yet  divided  into  two  houfes,  129.  Clergy  there,  nearly  equal  to 
the  laity,  130.  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  137.  Were 
held  very  frequently,  138.  Diftinclions  between  parliaments  and  great 
councils,  ib.  Number  of  reprefentatives,  139.  Divided  into  three 
bodies,  140 — 142.  Pro&ors  of  the  clergy  no  longer  members  of  par- 
liament, 142.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  houfes  of  lords  and  commons, 
143,  144.  Happy  effects  of  this  eftablifhment,  145.  Gradual  union  of 
the  knights  and  commons,  146.  Humility  of  the  commons,  ib.  Singu- 
lar miftake  of  parliament,  147.  Lawyers  excluded  from  parliament, 
148.  State  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  from  the  acceffion  of  Richard  II. 
to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.,  159 — 164.  Its  feffions  commonly  fhort, 
165,  166.  State  of,  in  the  i5th  century,  x.  54 — 58.  Shortness  of  its 
feffions,  67.  Form  of  its  proceedings  from  1485.,  to  1547.,  xii.  151 — 
153.  Length  of  its  feffions,  153.  Unanimity  of  parliament,  154.  In- 
ftances  of  its  fervility,  160 — 162. 

of  Scotland,  conftitution  of,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  I.,  fimilar 


to  that  of  England,  viii.  136,  137.  Its  conftitution  in  the  1 5th  century, 
x.  98.  The  three  eftates,  ib-  How  called,  99.  Mode  of  proceeding, 
99,  100.  Committees  appointed,  for  what  purpofes,  100,  101.  Lifts 
of  the  members  of  fuch  committees,  330.  Roll  of  the  Scottifh  parlia-^ 
ment,  ib.  The  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ariftocracy,  101, 
Seffions  of  the  Scottifh  parliament,  fhort,  102.  Attempt  to  form  two 
houfes,  1 02,  103.  State  of,  in  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V.,  xii. 
177 — 179. 

Parr,  Lady  Catherine,  married  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  343.     Hei? 
perfon  in  danger  from  him,  359,  361. 

Partridge,  a  pretended  Britifli  fage,  account  of,  ii.,  68,  69. 

PaJJit. 
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PaJJions  prevalent  among  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  293 — 295. 

Pajlurage,  ftate  of,  among  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  100 — 102.  At  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  97,  98. 

Paternal  authority,  extent  of,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  iii.  399,  400. 

Patriarchal  government,  the  firfl  eftablifhed,  i.  239.  Succeeded  by  the 
monarchical,  239,  240. 

P  animus  converts  the  Northumbrians  to  Chriflianity,  iii.  199.  Ther 
apoftatize,  200.  And  return,  201. 

Payments,  different  modes  of  making,  in  the  nth  and  i2th  centuries,  vi. 
300.  J&fidato,'*GQl4Ql.  By  weight,  301.  By  combuftion,  ib. 

Peace-,  Anglo-Saxon  laws  for  preferving,  iii.  412,  413. 

Pearls,  antiently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  221. 

Peckham,  John,  nominated  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  20.  His  let- 
ter to  Edward  I.,  22.  Difregarded  by  him,  ib.  Cenfures  Knapwell 
for  herefy,  22 — 24. 

Pedro,  Don,  King  of  Caftile,  dethroned  by  the  Companies,  vii.  272. 
Battle  of  Najara,  gained  by  him,  through  the  afiiftance  of  the  Black 
Prince,  274.  His  perfidious  conduct,  275.  Is  put  to  death  by  Henry 
de  Traftamare,  276.  His  daughter  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancafter,  280. 

Pelagius,  or  Morgan,  brief  account  of,  ii.  89—91.    Heretical  notions  of,- 

1.  228,  229.      Public  difputation  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Pela- 
gians, the  latter  of  whom  are  defeated,  229,  231 . 

Pembroke,  William,  Earl  of,  procures  the  coronation  of  Henry  III.,  vii. 

2.  Is  appointed  protector,  ib.     His  popular  meafures,  «3.    Military 
tranfa&ions,  3,  4.     Death,  4. 

Penal  laws  of  the  antient  Britons,  i.  321 — 328.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
iii.  405.  Their  defign  was  to  repair  the  injury  committed,  406,  407. 
Penal  laws  againft  .theft,  &G.  407 — 421. 

Penance,  curious,  antiently  impofed  in  Scotland,  iv.  125. 

Penda,  King  of  WefTex,  character  of,  iii.  27.  War  between  him  and 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland,  27,  28.  And  with  Ofwald  King 
of  Northumberland,  29,  30.  With  Cenwal,  King  of  Weffex,  30,  31. 
Is  {lain  in  battle  with  Ofwy,  King  of  Northumberland,  32. 

Percy.     See  Northumberland. 

family,  reftored  to  their  eftates  and  honour's,  ix.  201,  202. 

Perjury,  frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  339.  Prevalent  in  the 
1 5th  century,  x.  291. 

Persecution  of  the  Britifh  church  in  the  3d  century,  i.  21 1.  Deliverance 
from,  in  the  4th  century,  216. 

Perfons,  penal  laws  of  the  antient  Britons  concerning,  i.  321 — 324. 

of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  287.     Greatly  refembling  thofe  of  the 

Gauls  and  Germans,  287.  Large,  tall,  and  fair,  288.  Poetical  pic- 
ture of,  292.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  diftinguifhed  for  their  beauty,  iv. 
292 — 294. 

Perfonal  injuries,  how  punifhed  by  the  Anglo-Saxoa  laws,  iii.  415—420. 

Perth,  general  affembly  of  the  Scottifh  church  at,  x.  44—46.  Convo- 
cation of,  x.  48. 

Pejiilence,  terrible,  in  England,  in  1407.,  ix.  29. 

Petrus  Blefenfis.     See  Blois,   (Peter  of.) 

of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii,  51. 

Philip, 
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Philip,  fon  of  Louis  VII.,  crowned  King  of  France,  v.  168.  Is  recon- 
ciled to  his  father,  through  .the  mediation  of  Henry  II.,  168,  169. 
Difpute  between  them,  concerning  the  guardian fhip  of  the  heirefs  of 
Britanny,  179.  War  between  them  concluded  by  a  truce,  179,  180. 
Irritated  at  the  non-confumrnation  of  marriage  between  his  fifler  Adelais 
and  Prince  Richard  of  England,  iSi.  Takes  the  crofs,  ib-  War  be- 
tween Philip  and  Henry  II  ,  183,  184.  Interview  between  Philip  and 
Richard  I.,  relative  to  the  crufade,  193.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
France  arrive  at  Meflina,  194.  Tranfactions  at  Meffina,  195.  Sails 
from  Meflina,  197-  Returns  from  the  Holy  Land,  203.  Disgraceful 
conduct  of  Philip  on  his  return,  206.  Intrigues  with  John,  ib.  Their 
plans  to  prevent  Richard  I.'s  return  defeated,  212.  216.  Richard 
wages  war  againft  Philip,  which  is  fufpended  by  a  truce,  219.  The  war 
renewed  and  terminated,  220,  221.  223.  War  between  Philip  and 
John,  230.  Terminated  by  a  peace,  231.  Philip  advocates  the  caufe 
of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Britanny,  234.  Invades  John's  foreign  dominions, 
237.  And  reduces  almoft  the  whole  of  them,  238.  Truce  between 
them,  241.  Prepares  to  invade  England,  246.  Is  commanded  to  de- 
fift  by  the  Pope,  249.  Engagement  between  the  French  and  Englifh 
fleets,  250. 

«  the  Fair,  King-  of  France,  fummons  Edward  I.,  as  Duke  of  Gui- 

cnne,  to  render  homage,  vii.  90,  91.  Makes  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Scotland,  ib.  Deceives  Edward,  91,  92.  Edward  invades  France, 
99,  loo.  Double  alliance  between  them,  and  peace  concluded,  105. 

—. de  Valois,  King  of  France,  fummons  Edward  III.  to  do  homage, 

vii.  1 86,  187.  His  claim  to  the  French  crown  oppofed  by  Edward, 
202.  Nature  of  Edward's  claims  examined,  202 — 206.  Edward  in- 
vades France,  210.  Philip's  preparations,  2 1 1.  Philip's  fleet  defeated 
by  Edward,  213.  Fruits  thereof,  214,  Philip  challenged  by  Edward, 
and  his  reply,  215.  Truce  concluded,  216.  Negotiations  for  peace, 
217.  War  with  Edward,  225.  fTruce  concluded,  ill  obferved,  226 — 
228*  War  renewed,  229.  Battle  of  Crecy,  234 — 237.  Philip  totally 
defeated,  238.  Fruitlefs  attempt  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Calais,  240.  His 
death,  247. 

*» ,  King  of  Cailile,  vifits  England,  xi.  72.    Splendidly  entertained  by 

Henry  VIL,  ib.  Concludes  a  treaty,  djfadvantageous  to  his  fubje&s, 
72,  73.  Delivers  up  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Henry  VIL,  73.  Con- 
tracts his  fon  Charles,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Heijry  VIL,  74, 

Philofophy,  Hate  of,  in  Britain,  after  the  Roman  Conqueft,  ii.  82 — 84. 

Phoenicians,  traded  with  Britain,  ii.  199.  The  time  of  their  difcovering 
Britain,  not  certainly  known,  200.  No  evidence  that  they  had  colonies 
planted  in  Britain,  202.  Commodities  exported  by  the  Phoenicians, 
202.  Tin,  ib.  Lead,  203.  Skins  and  wool,  204.  Articles  im- 
ported by  the  Phoenicians,  ib.  Who  concealed  their  trade  with  Britain 
from  other  nations,  205. 

fhyficiansi  ctiftinclion  between  them  and  furgeons,  vi.  1*15,  116.  The 
clergy  were  the  chief  phyficians  in  the  I4th  century,  114.  The  clergy 
phyficians,  and  fome  of  the  laity,  in  the  I2th  and  I3th  centuries,  viii. 
2p6.  Phyficians'  College,  when  founded,  xiit  214* 

Phyjics.     See  Natural  Pbilofophy. 
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Phyfiology  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  9 — 12. 

PicJs  and  Scots,  harafs  the  Britons,  i.  105,  106-  115,  116.  120.  122. 
129.  Plunder  the  country  between  the  walls,  125.  Break  through 
Severus's  wall,  126.  Territory  occupied  by  them,  i.  288 — 290.  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Pi&s,  iii.  37.  8l — 89. 

Pierce  Plowman's  Vifion,  account  of,  viii.   309,  310. 

Piety  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  333,  334. 

Pilgrimages,  fondness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  for,  iv.  302 — 304. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  infurredion  of,  xi.  298,  299.  Truce  with  the  in- 
furgents,  299,  300.  Negotiation,  300,  301.  Pacification,  301,  302. 
Executions  in  confequence  of  it,  303. 

Piratical  expeditions,  fondnefs  of  the  Danes  for,  iv.  321,  322.  Com- 
merce greatly  interrupted  by  pirates,  in  the  1 3th  and  i4th  centuries,  viii. 


337»  338. 

Blague,  deilructive,  in  1349.,  vm.  57. 
Plantagenet,  Henry.     See  Henry  II. 


Plague,  deilru&ive,  in  1349.,  viii.  57.    In  1360.,  62. 


Edward.     See  Warwick,  Earl  of. 

Plautius,  Aulus,  Governor  of  Britain,  i.  30.    Several  actions  between, 
and  the  Britons,  32,  33.     Retires  beyond  the  Thames,  34. 

Pleadings,  legal,  when  firit  in  the  Englifh  language,  viii.  391. 

Pococke,  Reginald^  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  tried  for  herefy,  x.  34.     Re- 
cants and  is  imprifoned  for  life,  34,  35. 

Poets,  Britifh,  account  of,  ii.   186 — 189. 

Poetry,  origin  of,  ii.  168 — 170.  Of  the  antient  Britons,  168.  Varioui 
kinds  of,  170.  Their  facred  hymns,  171.  Theological,  philofophi- 
cal,  and  juridical  poems,  171,  172.  Hiftorical  poems,  172,  173.  He- 
roic poems,  173*  174-  Satirical  poems,  174-  War  fongs  of  different 
kinds,  174 — 176.  Elegiac  poems,  176,  177.  Triumphal  fongs,  177. 
Dying  fongs,  178.  Love  fongs,  179.  Feftal  fongs,  180.  Beauties 
of  the  antient  Britifh  poetry,  180,  181.  Similies,  182.  Sublime  in 
fentiment  and  didtion,  183.  Verfification  of,  184.  None  of  the  poems 
of  the  provincial  Britons  preferved,  189.  Poetry  and  mufic,  originally 
united,  191.  State  of  Britifh  poetry  in  the  6th  century,  iv.  177,  178. 
Greatly  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  9th  century,  iv.  163. 
Poetry  and  poets  greatly  honoured,  163 — 165.  Aftonifhing  powers  of 
poetry,  165,  1 66.  Language  of  the  antient  poets,  170,  171.  Rules 
of  verification,  171,  172.  Rules  of  the  drotquast,  or  common  fong, 
172 — 174.  Great  variety  of  verification,  174,  175.  Examples  of,  in 
Englifh,  175.  Saxon  and  Danifh  poets  had  great  regard  to  quantities, 
176.  Ufed  rhymes,  177.  Various  kinds  of  poems,  178.  State  of 
Englifh  poetry  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  228.  Imperfect 
ftate  of  the  Englifh  language,  228,  229.  Specimen  of  Englifh  poetry, 
tb.  Sunday  fongs,  229,  230.  Hymns,  228.  Love  fongs,  230,  231. 
Satirical  poems,  231,  232.  Danger  of  writing  them,  233.  Panegyri- 
cal poems,  233,  234.  Elegies,  paftoral,  &c.,  234.  Latin  poetry, 
234 — 242.  Romance  poetry,  242 — 244.  Provei^al  poetry,  244, 
245.  State  of  Englifh  poetry  from  1216.  to  I399«»  viii.  244 — 251. 
300 — 313.  State  of  poetry  in  Britain,  in  the  1510.  century,  x.  214 — 
225.  State  of  poetry  in  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  292 — 298. 
Poifiiers,  battle  of,  vii,  255 — 258. 

VOt.  XII.  N  N  Pole, 
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Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  lineage  of,  xi.  307.  Excites  confpiracies 
againft  Henry  VIII.,  308. 

Poll-tax  impofed  on  the  Britons,  by  the  Romans,  i.  356,  357.  Capita- 
tion tax  impofed  by  Richard  II.,  viii.  169,  170. 

Pope,  power  of,  increafed  in  the  8th  century,  iii.  230.  Grofs  corruption 
of  the  papal  court,  viii.  365,  366.  369,  370.  Several  laws  againlt  the 
papal  exactions,  pafled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  x.  7,  8. 

Population  of  antient  Britain,  i.  290,  291.  Of  Britain,  from  the  6th  to 
the  9th  century,  iii.  317 — 319.  Diminimed  in  the  i5th  century,  and 
why,  x.  277 — 281. 

Port  rait -painting  in  England,  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  222, 
223.  Remarkable  likenefs  of  fome  portraits,  224. 

Potter's  art,  ftate  of,  among  the  antient  Britons,  ii.   140. 

Prayers,  when  firft  in  Englifh,  xii.  102,  103. 

Preaching,  hiftory  of,  in  England,  before  the  I2th  century,  viii.  182, 
183*  Poftillating,  what,  183.  Declaring,  ib.  New  mode  of  preach- 
ing introduced  in  the  1 3th  century,  184.  Greatly  oppofed,  185,  186. 

Predial Jlaves,  condition  of,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  vi.  4. 

Premunire,  llatute  of,  pafled,  viii.  60.  A  fecond  ftatute  ena&ed,  74. 
Repeal  of,  refufed  by  the  Englifh  parliament,  x.  25. 

Prerogatives  of  the  Englifh  kings,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
viii.  99.  Of  Edward  I.,  120,  121.  Of  Edward  II.,  132,  133.  Of 
Edward  III.,  152.  Of  Richard  II.,  168.  In  the  1 5th  century,  x. 
87,  88. 

of  the  Scottifh  kings,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  93.  97.     In 

the  1 6th  century,  xii.  188 — 190. 

Prefidents  of  the  Roman  province,  power  and  office  of,  i.  343. 

Prices  of  commodities,  under  the  Saxon  government,  iv.  284 — 286.  Of 
provifions  in  1309.,  viii.  438,  439. 

Priefts,  Britifh.     See  Druids. 

.  .  ,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Daniih,  iii.  169.  Their  hierarchy,  170.  Power 
and  honours,  171.  Their  do&rines  better  known  than  thofe  of  the 
Druids,  172.  Religious  principles,  173,  174,  Deities  worfhipped  by 
them,  175 — 178.  Religious  worfhip,  179 — 184.  Differences  between 

v  their  Paganiirn  and  that  of  the  Druids,  184. 

Primacy,  difpute  about,  between  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
v.  273,  274.  Determined  in  fav6ur  of  Canterbury,  274.  Difpute 
about  it  again  revived,  3 IO,  311.  And  determined  in  favour  of  York, 
316- 

Princes  of  the  blood,  privileges  of,  in  antient  Britain,  iii.  330,  331. 

Printing,  art  of,  when  firft  invented,  x,  2OO,  201.  In  England,  2CI, 
202.  Eminent  printers  in  England  in  the  I5th  century,  203,  204. 
Printing  in  Scotland,  204,  205.  Progrefs  of  printing  in  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, xii.  286,  287. 

Prifoners  of  war,  ranfomed  for,  exceffive  fums,  viii.  292,  293. 

Procurator,  imperial,  power  and  office  of,  i.  344. 

Property,  law  of  the  antient  Britons  concerning,  i.  324 — 328.  Laws  of 
fucceffion  to,  334 — 336.  Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  fucceffion  to,  iii. 
401,  402. 

Proi)tn$al  poetry,  accouit  of,  vi.  244,  245. 
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,  papal,  nature  of,  viii.  33.  Oppofed  by  the  Englifli  parlia- 
ment, 33,  34.  Remonftrance  of  Edward  III.,  againft,  55,  56.  Statute 
01  provifors  againft,  59,  60. 

Provifions,  abundance  of,  in  South  Britain,  ii.  356.  Not  fo  plentiful  in 
North  Britain,  359.  Table  of  thofe  at  Prior  Borne's  initiation  feaft, 
and  their  prices,  viii.  438,  439.  Table  of,  at  Archbifhop  Nevill's  in- 
ftallation,  x.  332,  333. 

Pfalmody,  fondnefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  for,  iv.  306,  307. 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  character  of  his  geography,  ii.  378,  379.  His  de- 
fcription  of  Britain,  380 — 395.  Commentary  thereon,  396 — 416. 


Q- 


QUEEN-GOLD,  why  payable  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Queens,  ti.  40, 
"     Quintain,  an  Anglo-Norman  diverfion,  -defcribed,  vi.  371. 


R. 

QADULPHUS,  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  eleded  Archbimop  of  Canter- 
bury, v.  309.  Infolent  letter  from  the  Pope  concerning,  ib.  Difpute 
between  him  and  Thurilan  Archbifhop-elect  of  York,  310.  Prevarica- 
tion of  the  Pope,  311.  Death  and  character  of  Radulphus,  313. 

Ranks,  diftinftion  of,  among  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  316,  317  Hiftory 
of  the  different  ranks  of  people  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  320 — 331.  No 
material  changes  in  ranks,  in  the  151!)  century,  x.  277. 

Ranfoms,  exorbitant,  paid  for  prifoners  of  war,  viii.   292,    293. 

Reading,  fynod  held  at,  viii.  20. 

Reformation  of  the  church,  attempted  by  Wickliff.  See  Lollards; 
Wlckliff. 

Regiam  Majeftatem,  a  body  of  Scottifh  law,  when  and  by  whom  compofed, 
viii.  157. 

Reginald,  fub-prior  of  Canterbury,  chofen  archbifhop,  v.  435. 

Regni,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  250,  251. 
ii.  414. 

Relics,  f ale  of,  in  the  8th  century,  iii.  236.  The  Anglo-Saxons  remark- 
able for  tnrir  veneration  of  relics,  iv.  304 — 306. 

Relief,  a  fource  of  revenue  in  feudal  times,  nature  of,  vi.   i6,   17.    > 

Religion,  Hiftory  of,  in  South   Britain,  from  the  firft  invafion  by  the 

Romans,  A.  A.C.    55.,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A-D.  449.,  i, 

•  *35»  £tfe(I-    Importance  of  religion,   135.    Antient  Britons  famous  for, 

136-    Antiquity  of  their  religion,  ib.    Delineation  of  it.    See  Druidifm. 

^_ . ,  Chnftian,  early  planted  in  Britain,  i.  184,  185.  Evidences  of 

it*  early  introduction,  186 — 190.  Small  number  of  Chriftians  in  Britain 
before  the  perfecation  under  Nero,  190.  Examination  of  opinions,  who 
planted  Chriitianity  in  Britain,  igi,etfeq.  St.  James,  192.  Simon 
Zelotes,  192 — 194.  St.  Paul,  194 — 197.  Ariftotobulus,  197.  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea,  198 — 200.  By  miffionaries  from  the  eaft,  201.  Firft 
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planters  of  Chriftianity  in  Britain  not  certainly  known,  2-02.  Cent.  2. 
Progrefs  of  the  gofpel  gradual,  ib.  Converfion  of  King  Lucius,  203. 
Account  thereof,  by  Nennius,  205.  And  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth, 
105—208.  But  little  truth  in  thefe  narratives,  209.  Cent.  3.  Fur- 
ther progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  210.  Perfecution  in  Britain,  211.  Go- 
vernment, doctrine,  and  worfhip  of  the  Britifh  churches,  in  the  firft 
three  centuries,  213.  Expences  of  religion,  how  defrayed,  214,  215. 
Cent.  4.  Chriftians  delivered  from  perfecution,  216.  Britifh  bifhopa 
in  the  council  of  Aries,  217.  Kindnefs  of  Conftantine  to  the  Britifh 
clergy,  218,  219.  Doctrine  of  the  Britifh  churches  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, 220 — 222.  Government  of  the  Britifh  church,  223.  Rites  of 
worfhip,  224.  Origin  of  the  monaftic  life  in  Great  Britain,  226 — 229. 
Public  difputation  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Pelagians,  229 — 231. 
Germanus  and  Lupus  return  into  Gaul,  232.  Second  expedition  of 
Germanus  into  Britain,  234.  The  hiftory  of  religion  in  Britain  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, iii.  167,  etfeq.  Hiftory  and  delineation  of  the  religion  of  the 
Heathen  Saxons  from  their  arrival  in  Britain  to  the  coming  of  Auftin 
for  their  converfion,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Britifh  Chriftian 
churches  in  that  period,  168.  Hiftory  of  religion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain of  Auftin,  A.  D.  596.  to  A.  0.700-,  169 — 216.  Hiftory  of  re- 
ligion in  Great  Britain  from  the  year  700.  to  800.,  217 — 238.  General 
ftate  of  religion  in  this  century,  238.  Hiftory  of  religion  from  the 
year  800-  to  the  year  900.,  239 — 257.  Hiftory  of  religion  from  the 
year  900.  to  the  year  1066.,  257 — 297.  State  of  religion  in  England 
in  this  century,  257,  258.  Hiftory  of,  from  the  landing  of  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  death  of  King  John,  v.  271 — 453.  Hif- 
tdry  of  religion,  from  the  death  of  John  to  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV. 
viii.  i,etfeq.  Strongly  tinctured  with  fuperftition,  during  this  period, 
371,372.  Hiftory  of  religion,  from  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.,  x.  I — 50.  Hiftory  of,  in  England  from 
the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.,  xii.  I — 
107.  Hiftory  of,  in  Scotland.  See  Scotland,  church,  hiftory  of. 
Rents  antiently  paid  in  kind,  in  England,  iv.  105 — 107. 
Retainers,  laws  pafled  againft  by  Henry  VII.,  xi.  65.  Anecdote  of  him, 

relative  to  them,  64 — 65. 

Retaliation,  law  of,  eftablifhed  among  the  antient  Britons,  i.  322,  323. 
Retinues    of   the  Anglo-Saxon   nobles,  iv.  360.     Great,  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Kings  and  barons,  vi.  331,  332. 

^Revenues  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  amount  of,  i.  359 — 360. 
*    .....~  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Kings,  iii.  363.     Derived   from  the  crown 
lands,  364,  365.     Fines  and  amerciaments,  365.     Forfeitures,  368. 

* of  the  Norman  Kings,  vi.  15.     Derived  from  referved  rents,  ib, 

Ward/hip,  ib.  Marriage,  1 6.  Relief,  ib.  Scutage,  17.  Great  re- 
venues of  William  I.,  34 — 40.  Annual  amount  of,  41 — 42.  Reve- 
nues of  Henry  III.,  viii.  100,  loi.  Of  Edward  I.,  123,  124.  Of 
Edward  II,  134.  Of  Edward  III.,  153,154.  Richard  II.,  169, 
170.  Ordinary  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England,  in  the  1 5th  century, 
x.  76 — 80.  Their  extraordinary  revenues,  80—85.  Revenues  of 
Henry  VII,  and  VIII,,  108— 170. 
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Revenues  of  the  Scottifli  kings,  in  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  190.  Crown 
lands,  190,  191.  Annexations,  192 — 195. 

Reynolds ;  Edward,  nominated  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  48.  Ex- 
traordinary powers  granted  to  him  by  the  Pope,  48,  49. 

Rhetoric  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  52 — 55.  State  of  its  culture  in 
England,  from  1066.  to  1216.,  vi.  93 — 98.  From  1216.  to  1399., 
viii.  174,  175. 

Richard,  Prior  of  Dover,  ele&ed  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  v.  398. 
King  confecrated  at  Rome,  returns  to  England,  399.  Holds  a  council 
at  Weftminfter,  400.  His  death  and  character,  406. 

•———-,  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  II.,  joins  a  confpiracy  againil  his  father, 
v.  148.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  159.  And  kindly  treated,  160.  Hig 
violent  conduct,  174.  Is  reduced  to  obedience,  177.  His  undutiful 
behaviour,  180.  Takes  the  crofs,  181.  Forfakes  his  father  and  joing 
the  King  of  France,  183.  Purfues  him  from  place  to  place,  185. 
His  acceffion  to  the  throne,  191. 
•  I.,  coronation  of,  v.  189.  Firft  a&s  of  his  reign  very  gracious, 

190.  Collects  money,  troops,  &c.  and  embarks  for  the  Holy  Land, 

191.  Interview  of,  with  Philip  King  of  France  relative  to  their  expe- 
dition, 193.     The    Kings  of  England  and  France  winter  at  Medina, 
194.     Tranfa&ions  there,  195,  196.     Treaties  between   Richard  and 
Tancred   King  of  Sicily,   196.     Sails  from  Medina,  197.     Conquers 
Cyprus,  and  marries  the  Princefs  Berengaria,  198.     Arrives  at  Aeon, 
199.      Which  he  befieges  and  takes,  ib.     Operations  of  the  wfcr  in 
the  Holy  Land,  200,  20 1 .     Proceedings  of  the  Chrittian  army  there, 
207.     Richard  prepares  for  his  return  to  England,  208.     Is  unjuftly 
accufed  of  the  murder  of  Conrade,  King  of  Jerufalem,  209.     Further 
proceedings    in  Paleftine,   209,  210-     Embarks  for  England,  is  (hip- 
wrecked  and  taken  prifoner,  211.     Is  delivered  over  to  the  Emperor, 
211,  212.     Confpiracy  of  the  King  of  France  and  Prince  John  againft 
him,  defeated,  212.     Richard's  undaunted  deportment  in  his  captivity, 
213.     Negociations  for  his  deliverance,  213,  214.     Richard's  noble b$- 
haviour  before  the  Diet  of  the  German  empire,  214.     Treaty  for  hit 
deliverance  concluded,  and  money  for  his  ranfom  collected,  21$.     Ef- 
forts of  the   King  of  France,  and    Prince  John,  to   prevent  his  deli- 
verance^^.    Richard  arrives  in  England,  ib.     And  takes  Nottingham 
caftle,  217.     Holds  a  great  council  there,  ib.     Is  crowned  at  Win- 
chefter,  ib.     Refufes  to  admit  the  claim  of  the  King  of  Scotland  to 
the  northern  counties,  218.     Collects  money  and  raifes  an  army,  with 
which  he  fails  to  the  continent,  ib.     Pardons  Prince  John,  ib.     Ope. 
rations  of  the  war  with  France  fufpended  by  a  truce,  219.     Richard's 
employment  during  the  truce,  219,  220.     Richard's  hoftages  liberated 
by  the  Duke  of  Auftria,  220.     War  with  France  renewed,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  peace,  ib.     Another  war  with  France,  terminated  by  a  truce, 
223.      Richard  wounded  by  Bertram  de   Gourdon,  225.     Dies,  226. 
Character  of  King   Richard,  227.     Improvement  of  the  laws  by  him, 
vi.  63.     Extraa  of  a  proven^al  poem  of  his,  245. 

-  II.,  fon  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  created  Prince  of  Wales, 

vii.  287.     Succeeds  Edward  III.  and  is  crowned,  297.     Unfavourable 
ftate  of  England,  298-     Progrefs  of  the  war  with  France,  298—300. 
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War  with  Scotland,  300,301.     Parliament  convened,  301.     Expedi- 
tion  into  Brittany,  303.       Return  of  the   Englifh    army,    303,  304. 
State  of  the  common  people,  306.      Infurrection  among  them,  306. 
Progrefs  thereof,    308.       Infurgents  fend   a   meflage   to    Richard,  ib. 
His  anfwer,  ib.     Tne  infurgents  enter  London,  309.      Richard  holds 
a  council  in  the  Tower,  310.     The  infurgents  murder  feveral  great  men, 
310.     The    King  meets  them,   310,  311.     Their  leader  Wat  Tyler 
killed,  312.      Richard's   prefence  of  mind,  ib.     Infurrections  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  313.     Richard  raifes  an  army,  and  revokes  the 
charters,  314.     Infurgents  tried  and  executed,  ib-     Iffues    a   general 
pardon,  316.     Richard's  marriage,  ib.     And  unpopular  conduct,  317. 
Schemes  for  profecuting  the  war,  318 — 320.     Truce  with  France  and 
Scotland,  322,  323.      Richard's  expedition  into    Scotland,   324;   325. 
Beftows  prefents  on  his  favourites  and  uncles,  325,  326.     Threatened 
with  an  invafion  from  France,  327,  328.     Which   is   prevented,  332. 
Dilfenfions  between  Richard  and  his  parliament,  328,  329.     A  council 
of  regency  appointed,  330.     Proceedings  of  Richard  after  figning  the 
commiffion    of  regency,  331.     Holds  a  consultation  at  Nottingham, 
333.     Returns  to  London,  334.     His  attendants  imprifoned  or  bamm- 
ed, 337.     Deftruction  of  his  favourites,  339.     Compliment  to  Richard, 
ib.     Others  condemned  and  executed,  340.     Grants  made  by  the  par- 
liament, 342,  343.      Battle  of  Otterburn,  344.     Truce  with  France, 

345.  Richard  affumes  the  government,  345,  346.     His  wife  conduct, 

346.  Holds  feveral  parliaments,  347 — 349.  351.     Truce  with  France 
-  prolonged,  349,  350.      Marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  King  of 

France,  352.  Holds  a  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  354 — 356.  And 
at  Shrewsbury,  357.  Difcontents  againft  his  government,  359.  Ex- 
pedition of  Richard,  361.  He  is  imprifoned,  363.  Refigns  his  crown, 
364.  Articles  of  impeachment  againft  him,  363.  Richard  is  depofed, 
365,366.  Ismurdered,  366.  ix.  10.  His  character,  vii.  366,  367. 

Richard  III  ,  coronation  of,  ix.  265.  Firft  acts  of  his  government,  266. 
Makes  a  progrefs  through  the  country,  267.  Is  crowned  at  York, 
268.  Plots  againft  him,  269 — 271.  He  prepares  to  meet  them,  272. 
Proclamation  of,  againft  his  opponents,  273.  Infurgents  are  difperfed, 
274.  The  principal  of  them  put  to  death,  275,  276.  Returns  to 
London  and  holds  a  parliament,  276.  Engages  the  members  to  fwear 
to  fupport  the  fuccefiion  to  his  fon,  277.  Precautions  to  fecure  his 
throne,  278.  Lofes  his  queen,  and  propofes  to  marry  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  279 — 280.  His  perplexities,  and  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  283,  284.  Is  defeated  and  flain 
at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  286.  His  character,  287,  288.  Difierta- 
tion  on  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  xii.  395 — 434- 
,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  See  Cornwall. 

Richmond^  Henry,  Earl  of,  plots  formed  "in  his  favour,  againft  Richard 
III.,  ix.  270,  271.  Attempts  a  landing  in  England  but  is  obliged  to 
put  back  by  ftorms,  275.  Flees  to  France,  279.  Lands  at  Milford 
Haven,  282.  His  progrefs,  284,  285.  Defeats  Richard  at  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  286.  See  Henry  VII. 

• ,  Margaret,  Dutchefs  of,  grandmother  of  Henry  VIII,     Death 

of,  xi.  82. 
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Rtfby,  John,  burnt  for  herefy,  x.  43. 

Rivers,  Antony  Woodville,  Earl  or,  literary  character  of,  x.  147.  Ac- 
count of  his  works,  148.  Beheaded,  149. 

Roads  and  Bridges  in  antient  Britain,  ii.  260. 

Robbery,  the  antient  Britons  addicted  to,  ii.  311.  Anglo-Saxon  law* 
agairift,  iii.  410 — 412.  Prevalence  of,  in  England  in  the  I3th  and  I4th 
centuries,  viii.  384 — 386.  In  the  ijth  century,  x.  297,  298.  In  the 
1 6th  century,  xii.  362. 

Robert  of  Gloucefter,  character  of  his  Metrical  Chronicle  of  England, 
viii.  301,  302. 

Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  fon  of  William  I.,  war  between  him  and  his 
father,  v.  30.  They  are  reconciled,  30,31.  Robert  is  fen t  with  an 
army  into  the  north,  3 1 .  Unfuccefsful  attempt  to  place  him  on  the 
throne,  39,40.  Expedition,  of  William  into  Normandy,  42.  Peace' 
between  them,  43.  Rupture  between  them,  44.  Hoftilities  com- 
menced, 45.  Goes  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  mortgages  his  dominions 
to  William,  47.  Supplanted  in  his  fucceffion  to  the  Englifh  crown  by 
Henry  I.  55,  56.  Invades  England,  57,  58.  Peace  between  him  and 
Henry,  59.  The  barons  of  his  party  ruined  by  Henry,  60.  Robert 
vifits  England,  61.  Steps  taken  by  Henry  to  weaken  Robert,  61,  62. 
Expedition  agairift  Normandy,  62.  Which  is  conquered  by  Henry, 
63.  Robert  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  for  life,  64.  Anecdote  of 
his  generofity,  vi.  340,  341. 

Robert  I.  King  of  Scotland.     See  Bruce. 

— II.  (Stewart)  reign  of,  vii.  370.  Appoints  his  fecond  fon  Governor 

of  Scotland,  371.     Death  of,  ib.     His  marriages  and  iffue,  372. 

.  —  III.,  acceflion  of,  vii.  372.  His  kingdom  rent  by  deadly  feuds, 
373.  Character  of,  ix.  289,  290.  His  death,  293. 

Roches,  Peter  de.     See  Winchejler. 

Rocking'Stones  of  the  Druids  in  Cornwall,  notice  of,  ii.  37 — 39. 

Romance  language  and  poetry  account  of,  vi.  242 — 244. 

Romances  and  metrical  chronicles  of  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  300 
— 303.  Catalogues  of  metrical  romances,  304 — 307.  Contradicted 
truehiftory,  307,  308. 

Romans,  firft  arrival  of,  in  Britain,  1.4.  State  of  Britain  under  their 
government,  5 — 114.  Recall  their  army  from  Britain,  119.  The 
other  Romans  leave  Britain,  119,  120.  Final  departure  of  the  Romans, 
124.  Fruitlefs  application  of  the  Britons  to  them  for  affiilance,  129. 
Account  of  their  civil  and  military  government  of  Britain,  338 — 366.  " 
Effects  of  their  departure  from  Britain,  367.  Differtation  on  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  ii.  454,  etfeq.,  and  fee  Forces. 

Rome,  general  council  at,  v.  403,  404.  A  fecond  council,  held  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  449.  Which  is  attended  by  Scotch bifliops,  453. 

Rous,  John,  the  hiftorian,  notice  of,  x.  133,  134. 

Ruins,  remarkable,  at  Glenelg,  account  of,  iv.  121 — 124. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  confpires  againft  Henry  IV.,  ix.  7.  Betrays  his  aflb- 
ciates,  8,  9.  Slain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  when  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, 53. 

N  N  4  . 
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SACRIFICES  of  the  antient  Britons,  i.  167.     Human  victims  offered 
by  them,  168,  169.     And  by  the  Saxons,  iii.  181. 

Sailors,  Englim,  excelled  thofe  of  other  countries,  vi.  292.     High  cha- 
racter of,  in  the  I3thand  1 4th centuries,  viii.  353,  354. 

gaiitts,  veneration  of  the  Anglo- Saxons  for,  iv.  304 — 306. 

Salic  Law,  notice  of,  vii.  202. 

Salt/bury.     See  John  of  Salifbury. 

,  Thomas  Montagu,  Earl  of,  befieges  Orleans,  ix.  88-     Is  flam 

there,  89. 

— ,  Earl  of,  fon  of  the  former,  generalfhip  of,  at  the  battle  of  Blore- 

heath,  ix.  160.      Beheaded  by  Queen   Margaret   after  the   battle  of 
Wakefield,  169. 

,  Countefs  of,  beheaded,  xi.  326. 

Salt,  how  made  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  357,  358.  Improved  method  of 
making  it,  introduced,  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  178. 

Savutre,  Sir  William,  burnt  for  herefy,  x.  3,  4. 

Saxons,  embaffy  to,  from  the  Britons,  i.  130,  131.  Addrefs  of  the 
Britifli  ambafladors  to  them,  132.  Arrive  in  Britain,  iii.  i.  Britons 
and  Saxons  defeat  the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  2.  Arrival  of  another  army  of 
Saxons,  ib.  Saxons  determine  to  fettle  in  Britain,  3.  Various  conduct 
of  the  Britons  on  this  occafion,  3,  4.  War  between  the  Saxons  and 
Britons,  4.  Arrival  of  another  army  of  Saxons,  5.  Progrefs  of  the 
war  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  6.  Kings  of  Kent,  ib.  Saxons 
found  the  kingdoms  of  SufTex,  7.  Weflex,  8.  Of  the  Eaft  Saxons, 
Eaft  Angles,  and  Mercians,  u.  And  of  Northumberland,  12.  The 
Heptarchy  completed)  13-  The  religion  of  the  Heathen  Saxons  deli- 
neated, i68,etfe<j.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  priefts,  169.  Their 
hierarchy,  170.  Their  power  and  honours,  171.  Their  do&rines 
better  known  than  thofe  of  the  Druida,  172.  Their  religious  principles, 
173 — 175.  Deities  worfhipped  by  them,  175 — 178.  Rites  of  wor- 
fhip,  179.  Sacrifices,  180.  Divination,  180,  181.  Their  temples, 
182.  Images,  183-  Feftivals,  ib.  Differences  between  the  paganifm 
of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and  that  of  the  Druids,  184.  Original  fec~l 
of  the  Saxons,  304.  Were  enemies  to  learning,  iv.  4.  Obfervations 
on  their  language,  365 — 373. 

Scarcity  of  Books  in  the  i5th  century,  anecdotes  of,  x.  115 — 117. 

School  Divinity,  nature  and  defign  of,  vi.  101.  Cultivated  greatly  in 
England  between  1066.  and  1216.,  101,  102.  State  of  in  the  I3th  and 
I4th  centuries,  viii.  180-  Bible  doctors,  who,  j8i.  Sententiaries, 
181,  182.  The  works  of  the  fchoolmen  defpifed  in  the  I5th  century, 
xii.  208 — 209.  And  the  reputation  of  fchool  divinity  diminimed, 
211. 

Schools,  Cathedral  account  of,  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  162. 
163. 

,  Conventual,  account  of,  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  164. 
165. 

Schools 
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Schools  in  Englifh  towns  and  cities,  account  of,  in  the  nth  and  I2th 
centuries,  vi .  1 66,  1 67 . 

,  Jevvifh,  in  the  nth  and  izth  centuries,  account  of,  vi.  168,'  169. 

Schwartz,  Barthold,  difcovered  gunpowder,  viii.  289. 

Sciences ,  iludied  in  England,  in  the  feventh  century,  iv.  13 — 16.  In  the 
eighth  century,  42,43.  In  the  eleventh  century,  83 — 85.  Sciences 
cultivated  from  1066.  to  1216.,  and  of  the  improvements  made  therein, 
vi.  88 — 121.  View  of,  from  1216.  to  1399.,  viii.  172 — 210.  Not  in- 
creafed  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  117. 

Scott  John,  life  and  character  of,  iv.  46,  etfeq.  Extracts  from  his  works, 
with  remarks,  50 — 52. 

Scofy  Michael,  a  mathematician  of  the  1 3th  century,  account  of,  viii.  220 
221.  Hisiludies,  222.  His  death,  223. 

Scotland,  antient,  political  divilions  of,  iii.  314,  315.  Eftablimment  of 
the  Scotch  monarchy,  316.  Feudal  fyftem  when  introduced,  vi.  21. 

Scotland  and  Scots,  territory  occupied  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  i.  288 

290.  They  make  incurfions  into  South  Britain,  105,  £06.  lie,  116. 
1 20.  122.  129.  Plunder  the  country  between  the  wails,  125.  Break 
through  Severus's  wall,  126.  Are  defeated  by  the  Saxons  and  Britons, 
iii.  2.  State  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  15, 
1 6.  Fergus,  King  of  Scots,  16.  Boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  17. 
His  fucceflbrs,  18.  Aidan  King  of  Scots,  19,  20.  Lift  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  34 — 37.  45,  46.  58 — 61.  A  long  peace  between  the  Saxons 
and  Scots,  37,  38.  Hiftory  of,  in  the  ninth  century,  8l — 90.  In 
the  tenth  century,  in — 115.  Hiftory  of,  from  978.  to  1066.,  159 — 
1 66.  Hiftory  of,  in  the  eleventh  century,  v.  52 — 54.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  115 — 118.  187,  188.  In  the  I3th  century,  263 — 269.  vii. 
57 — 65.  Difpute  about  the  fucceffion  to  the  Scottifh  crown,  80. 
Edward  I. 's  artful  conduct,  81.  A flembly  convened  at  Norham,  81, 
82.  Superiority  of  Scotland  claimed  by  him,  and  on  what  grounds, 
82,  83.  His  fuperiority  acknowledged,  84.  He  demands  and  obtains 
pofleflion  of  the  royal  caftles,  85.  Competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, 85,  86.  Their  claims  examined,  86,  87.  Edward  determines 
in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  88.  War  with  Scotland,  93.  Great  ad- 
vantages of  Edward,  94.  Succefles  of  the  Scots,  95.  Greater  vic- 
tories of  Edward,  ib-  Severely  treated  by  him,  97.  Revolution  in 
Scotland,  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  100 — 102.  The  Scots  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  103,  104.  Stirling  cattle  taken  by  the  Scots, 
105.  Edward  invades  Scotland,  106 — 108.  Nobility  of  Scotland 
fubmit  to  him,  109.  Stirling  caftle  taken,  and  Sir  William  Wallace 
executed,  no.  Edward's  plan  for  its  government,  no,  in.  Ro- 
bert Bruce  forms  the  deiign  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland,  in. 
See  Bruce.  Scotland  invaded  by  an  Engiifh  army,  113 — 1 15.  Hiftory 
of,  from  1327.  to  I377«>  293 — 297.  Peace  between  England  and 
Scotland,  184.  Englifti  laws  ineffectually  attempted  to  be  introduced 
by  Edward  I.,  viii.  125,  126.  Expedition  into  by  Henry  IV.,  ix.  ji. 
The  Scots  invade  England  and  are  defeated,  1 6.  Hiftory  of  Scotland 
from  the  year  1399.  to  the  acceffion  of  James  IV.  A-D.  1488.,  289 

^6.     Diftraded  ftate*of  the  country,   in   the  i4th  century,    and 

at  the  beginning  of  the  I5th  century,  x.  90—92.    Authority  of  iti 
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laws  fecured,  92,  93.  People  opprefled,  94,  95.  Patrimony  of  the 
Scottifh  crown,  94.  Its  depopulation  in  the  I5th  century,  accounted 
for,  x.  280,  281.  Hiftory  of  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
xi.  373 — 441.  Of  James  V.,  441 — 530.  State  of  fociety  in  the  i6th 
century,  xii.  170,  171.  Manners  of  the  Scots  in  the  fame  period, 
367,  368.  See  its  fovereigns  under  their  refpedive  names. 

Scotland,  Church  hiftory  of  the  Scots  and  Picls,  in  the  fifth  century, 
iii.  187,  1 88.  In  the  feventh  century,  216.  In  the  ninth  century,  254, 
255.  State  of  the  Scotch  bimops,  255,  256.  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of,  in  the  tenth  century,  284,  285.  In  the  eleventh  century,  v.  289, 
290.  In  the  I2th  century,  330 — 332.  413 — 420.  In  the  i3th  and 
1 4th  century,  viii.  79 — 83.  Church  hiftory  of  Scotland  imperfectly 
known  in  the  1 5th  century,  x.  42,  43.  General  affemblies  of,  con- 
voked at  Perth,  44— 46.  Convocation  at  Edinburgh,  46,47.  Ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  acceffion  of  James  IV.  to  the 
death  of  James  V.,  xii.  107 — 144.  Competition  for  offices,  after  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  112—114. 

,  conftitution  of.     See  Conftitution. 

Scotus,  Johannes  Duns,  birth  and  education  of,  viii.  223,  224.  Re- 
moves to  Paris,  225.  And  thence  to  Cologne,  225,  226.  The  founder 
of  the  Scottifts,  226.  Extravagant  eulogies  of  him,  ib.  His  writings, 
227. 

Scriptorium  or  writing  chamber  of  monafteries,  notice  of,  vi.  119,  120. 

Scriptura,  a  Roman  tax,  nature  of,  i.  353. 

Scrophula,  royal  touch  for,  in  high  repute  in  the  1 3th  century,  viii.  210. 

Sculpture,  ftate  of,  among  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  160 — 162.  Among 
the  Pagan  Saxons,  iv.  154,  155.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  155,  156.  State  of  in  the  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries,  vi.  218 — 220.  In  the  I3th  and  i4th  centuries,  viii.  294, 
295-  In  the  1 5th  century,  x.  206,  207.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii. 
288,  289. 

Scutageor  fhield  money,  on  what  occafions  payable,  vi.  17. 

Sea-fignals  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  271. 

Sea-fghts,  how  conducted,  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  211 — 213. 

Seat  the  dominion  of,  vigoroufly  maintained  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  243, 
244. 

Beaton,  Alexander,  confeffor  to  James  IV.,  charged  with  herefy,  xii.  122. 
Defends  himfelf,  ib.  Effects  his  efcape,  123. 

Setgova,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  281.  ii.  403. 

Seminaries  of  learning,  among  the  antient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  72 — 
74.  Mode  of  teaching  therein,  75 — 77.  Seminaries  eftablifhed  in 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  92,  93.  Of  the  Britons  in  the  5th  century, 
iii.  185,  1 86.  Of  the  Englifh  in  the  7th  century,  iv.  16 — 18.  In 
the  9th  century,  59 — 65.  Hiftory  of  the, chief  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  from  1066.  to  1216.,  vi.  155—169.  From 
1216.  to  I399«>  vm-  2Sl — 2^2'  Seminaries  in  England  in  the  I5th 
century,  x.  I5O—-I54.  In  Scotland,  154 — 167.  Seminaries  in  the 
1 6th  century,  xii.  245 — 256. 

Stpulturet  rites  of,  among  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  332 — 335.  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  354— '357- 
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Services^  military,  required,  under  the  feudal  fyftem,  vi.  12 — 14. 

Sever  us,  Emperor,  arrives  in  Britain,  i.  87.  Completes  the  wall  of 
Adrian  with  ftone,  89,  90.  ii.  477,  478.  Its  fortifications,  479.  Sta- 
tiones,  what,  479 — 480.  Lift  of,  481.  Cailella,  481,  482.  Com- 
plement of  troops  allowed  to,  482 — 484.  His  wall  broke  through,  by 
the  Scots  and  Pr&s,  485.  Severus  dies  at  York,  i.  91. 

Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  married  by  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  293.  Dies  after  the 
birth  of  a  fon,  304. 

Shaw,  Dr.  Ralph,  preaches  in  behalf  of  Richard  IH.'s  right  to  the 
throne,  ix.  261. 

Shevez,  Archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notice  of,  x.  49,  50.  xii.  108. 

Ship-building    greatly  improved  by  Alfred  the  Great,  iv.  221,  222. 

Shipping,  Britifh,  hiftory  of,  from  the  Roman  invafion  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  ii.  262,  et  feq.  • 

,  antient  Britim  boats  and  (hips  defcribed,  262" — 268.  Britifh 

(hipping  increafed  after  the  Roman  conqueil,  272.  Ships  of  war, 
274.  A  fleet  kept  by  the  Romans  for  protecting  their  trade,  276. 
Britifh  fleet  very  formidable  under  Caraufius  and  Alectus,  276,  277. 
Shipping  of  Britain  deftroyed,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  278. 

,  Englifh,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  iv.  226 

— 228.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  229,  230.  Of  Canute  the  Great 
and  Harold,  233,  234.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  234 — 
236.  In  the  reigns  of  William  I.  to  that  of  King  John,  vi.  289,  et 
feq.  Englifh  mips  more  numerous  than  in  the  former  period,  289, 

290.  Defcription   of  them,  290,  291.      Englifh  fhips  much   valued, 

291,  292.     Decreafed  in  the  I3th  and  I4tn  centuries,  viii.  354,  355. 
Caufes  of  this  decreafe,  356.      State  of  Britifh   fhipping  in  the  I5th 
century,  x.  274.      In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  341 — 345. 

Shipwrecks,  antient  cruel  law  of  England  concerning,  vi.  284.     Repealed 

by  Henry  I   and  II.,  284,  285. 

Shiregemote,  court  of,  its  authority  and  influence,  iii.  347 — 349. 
Shiregerieve  or  fheriff,  power  and  authority  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

iii.  344. 
Shrew/bury,  battle  of,  ix.  19,  20. 

,  Talbot,   Earl   of,   attempts  to  recover  Guienne,    ix.   147. 

Slain  at  Caftillon,  148. 
Shrines  of  faints,  made  in  England  in  the  I3th  and  1 4th  centuries,  viii. 

296. 

Sicily,  tranfadions  ,of  Richard  1.  of  England  and  Philip  of  France, 
during  their  wintering  there,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  v.  194. 
— 197.  Is  offered  by  the  Pope  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  re- 
fufes  it,  vii.  23.  Is  accepted  by  Henry  III.  for  his  fecond  fon  Prince 
Edmond,  ib.  Difficulties  incurred  by  Henry  in  confequence,  23,  24. 
Signals,  fe a,  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  271. 

Silk  manufactures,  ftate  of,  in  England  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries, 
Vi4  j^3 — 200.     In  the  1 5th  century,  x.  187,   188. 

,  confiderable  quantities  of,  imported  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries, 

vi.  275. 

Silures,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  267 — 270. 
11.412. 
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Stiver-mines  of  antient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  139.     Silver,  by  whom  dif- 

covered  in  Britain,  240,  241 .     Exported  therefrom,  by  the  Romans, 

219. 

Simeon  of  Durham ,  the  hiftorian,  life  and  chara&er  of,  vi.  138. 
Simnel,   Lambert,  anecdotes  of  the  early  life  of,  xi.  IT.     Perfonates  the 

Earl  of  Warwick,  ib.     Is  removed  to    Ireland,  12.     And  proclaimed 

king,  ib.     Alarm  of  Henry  VII.    13.     Simnel  afiifted  with  forces  by 

Margaret    Duchefs   of   Burgundy,    15.      And   crowned,  ib.      Pa'fles 

over  to  England,  and  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  16.     Treated 

with  lenity  by  Henry  VII.,  17. 
Sincerity  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  308,  309. 
Six  Articles,  ftaUrte  of,  paffed,  xi.  310,  311.     Account  of  its  contents, 

xii.  82 — 84.     Cruelty  of  this  aft,  85.     Too  cruel  to  be  executed,  86, 

87. 
Skins,  the  firft  clothing  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.   125.     Exported  from 

Britain  by  the  Phoenicians,  204. 
Staves,  Britifh,  antiently  exported,  ii.  225,  226.  iv.  237 — 239.     vi.  267. 

Different  clafies  of,  from  the  5th  to  the   loth  centuries,  iii.  320 — 322. 

Slavery  mitigated  and  diminifhed,  322,  323.     Could  not  be  magiftrates, 

332.     Not  allowed  to  bear  arms,  iv.    142.     Their  ftate  and  different 

claffes,   in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  vi.  2 — J.     How  manumitted,   6. 

Slavery  further  diminifhed   in    the   I5th   century,   x.  52 — 54.     And 

gradually  abolifhed,  xii.   147,  148. 
Slothy  the  antient  Britons  addicted  to,  ii.  311 — 313. 
Smuggling,  fingular  kind  of,  in  the  8th  century,  iv.   197,  198. 
Sobriety  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  336.     Declined  after  their  eftablifh- 

ment  in  England,  337. 

Social  affeSions  cherimed  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  309. 
Social  difpofition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv.  325,  326. 
Society ,  ftate  of  the  different  claffes  of,  in  the  reign  of  William,  i.  2 — 6. 
Socmen,  ftate  of,  under  the  feudal  fyftem,  vi.  20. 
Somerfet,    Duke  of,  Governor  of  Normandy,  having  loft  that  province, 

returns  to  England,  ix.  1 43 .     Deprived  of  the  government  of  Calais,  151. 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  oj Commons ,  when  firft  appointed,  viii.  161. 
Spencers,  the  minions  of  Edward  II.,  confpiracy  againft,  vii.   153.     Are 

banifhed,  155.     Hugh  Spencer  oppofes  Edward's  going  into  France, 

164.     Edward  and  Hugh  Spencer  taken  and  executed,  171,  172. 
Spiceries  of  various  kinds  imported  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 

vi.  274. 
St.  Allan's,  firft  battle  of,  ix.  153.     Second  battle,  170,  171.     Difiblute 

conduct  of  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  St.  Alban's,  xii.  45. 
St.  Andrew's,  bifhopric  of,  ere&ed  into  an  archbimopric,  x.  48,  49. 
.  Univerfity  of,  when  founded,  x.  154,  155.     Confirmed  by 

the  Pope,  156.     Its  celebrity,  156,  157.     Favoured  by  James  I.  158. 

not  rich,  ib.      St.  Salvator's    college    in,    founded,  159 — 161.     A 
fecond  college  founded  there,  xii.  255,  256. 
St.Aubin,  battle  of,  xi.  21. 

St.  James  did  not  preach  the  gofpel  in  Britain,  i.  192. 
St.Ninian,  notice  of,  ii.  87,  88. 
St.  Patrick,  the  apoftle  of  the  Irifh,  notice  of,  ii.  88. 

St.  Paul 
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St»  Paul  probably  preached  the  gofpel  in  Britain,  i.  194—197. 

Stamford,  univerfity  at,  fabulous  account  of,  ii.  73,  74. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  v.  92. 

Standards  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  153.     Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  207. 

Standing  .Army,  maintained  in  Britain,  by  the  Romans,  i.  361. 

Standtfh,  Dr.,  queftions  the  communities  of  the  clergy,  xii.  16.  Con- 
ferences and  difputes,  17,  1 8.  The  affair  compromifed,  19. 

Stanley,  Sir  William,  beheaded,  on  a  charge  of  treafon  againft  Henry  VII., 
xi.  41. 

Statues,  antient  Britifh,  few  remaining,  ii.  162,  163.  Beautiful,  exe- 
cuted in  the  1 3th  century,  viii.  295.  In  the  1 5th  century,  x.  247, 
248. 

Statute  Law,  review  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  viii.  95 — 98.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  118,  119.  Of  Edward  II.,  131,  132.  New 
mode  of  making  laws,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  148. 
Review  of  his  ftatutes,  149,  150.  Impracticable  ftatutes,  150,  151. 
Statute  law,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  166.  From  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  x.  68,  69. 

Stephen,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  ufurps  the  Englifh  crown,  v.  82,  83.  His 
coronation,  84,  85.  Arts  of  popularity,  86.  Makes  peace  with  David 
King  of  Scotland,  87.  Earl  of  Glocefter  fubmits  to  Stephen,  87. 
He  obtains  Normandy,  88.  Mifcarries  in  his  defign  to  feize  the  Earl 
of  Gloucefter,  89.  War  with  Scotland,  90.  Confederacy  againft 
Stephen,  91.  Battle  of  the  Standard,  92.  Stephen  quarrels  with  the 
bifhops,  93,  94.  Is  fummoned  before  a  council  of  the  clergy,  95—97* 
Difaftrous  ftate  of  England  in  the  year  1 140,  99.  Stephen  taken 
prifoner  at  Lincoln,  99,  100.  Is  confined  in  the  caftleof  Briftol,  101. 
Is  exchanged  with  the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  107.  Civil  wars  continued, 
and  mifery  of  England,  109.  England  invaded  by  Prince  Henry, 
112.  Treaty  between  him  and  Stephen,  113.  Death  of  Stephen,  1 14. 
His  character,  115.  Anecdote  of  his  gallantry  and  honour,  vi.  337, 

338- 
Stewart,  John,    Earl  of  Lennox,   becomes  the  confident  of  James  V., 

xi.  489.  491.     Retires   from  court,    491.     Attempts   to  refcue  the 

King,  492.     Battle  of  Linlithgow  Bridge,  493.     Is  killed,  494. 
Stewart,  Alexander,  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  flain  at  Flodden,  xii. 

no. 
Stirling  Cajlle,  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Scots,  rii,  105,  106.     Retaken 

by  the  Englifh,  109,  no. 
Stoke,  battle  of,  xi.   1 6. 

Stone,  cutting  for  the,  when  firft  pradifed,  x.  124* 
Stone-buildings  rare  in  England  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  IT.  117 — 1 19. 

And  in  Wales,  120. 
Stonehenge,  notice  of,  ii.  117. 
Stratford,  John,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  quarrels  with  Edward  III., 

vii.  218.     Prefumption  of  the  Archbifhop,  218,  219.     Progrefs  and 

conclufion  of  this  quarrel,  219,  220.  viii.  53,  54.     His  death,  56. 
$trongbow,  Earl,  expedition  of,  to  Ireland,  v.  139,  140.     Succeeds   to 

the  crown  of  Leinfter,  140.     Incurs  the  difplealure  of  Henry  II.,  141. 

To  whom  he  is  reconciled,  142.    And  is  received  into  favour,  ib. 

10  Subt*- 
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Subinfeudation,  nature  of,  vi.  18,  19. 

Succeffton  to  the  Crown,  rules  of  the  antient  Britifh  concerning,  i.  294 296. 

Rules  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  351 — 354.  Among  the  Scots 
and  Wel(h,  354,  355.  Succeffion  to  the  Englim  crown,  unfettled,  after 
the  death  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  vi.  54.  This  circumftance  advan- 
tageous to  the  antient  Englifh,  55. 

Succeffion  to  property,  antient  Britifh  law  of,  i.  334 — 336.  Anglo- 
Saxon  Law  of,  iii.  401,  402. 

Sudlury,  Simon,  nominated  Archbimop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  65. 

Suetpnius  P  animus,  fubdues  Anglefea,  i.  48.  Defeats  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  56.  Is  recalled,  57. 

Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of,  fucceeds  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in 
conducing  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  ix.  89.  Raifes  the  fiege,  95.  Con- 
tracts Henry  VI.  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  127.  His  conduct  approved 
by  parliament,  130.  Becomes  odious  to  the  people,  132.  Tried  and 
banifhed,  138,  139.  His  violent  death,  139. 

,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of,  flees  to  Flanders,  and  why,  xi.  68. 
Is  perfuaded  to  return  to  England,  ib.  Flees  again  to  Flanders,  69. 
Is  delivered  up  to  Henry  VII.,  73. 

Superftitions  introduced  in  the  7th  century,  account  of,  iii.  215.  Increafe- 
of,  in  the  nth  century,  296,  297.  The  piety  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
tinctured  with  fuperftition,  iv.  298.  The  religion  of  the  i3th  and  141!! 
centuries  tinctured  with  it,  viii.  371 — 373.  And  alfo  that  of  the  i5th 
century,  x.  290,  291. 

Surgery  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  44 — 46.  State  of,  in  England,  in 
the  1 2th  and  I3th  centuries,  viii.  210.  In  the  I4th  and  I5th  centuries, 
x.  122,  123.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  216,  217.  Surgeons  incorpo- 
rated by  Henry  VIII.,  215,  216. 

Surnames,  origin  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  351,  352.  When  in- 
troduced among  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  328. 

Surry,  Earl  of,  imprifoned,  xi.  361,  362.  Beheaded,  364.  Character 
of  his  poetry,  xii.  296,  297. 

Suffex,  kingdom  of,  founded,  iii.  7.  Hiftory  of,  39.  Converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  by  Wilfred,  211.  Situation  of  this  kingdom,  307. 

Swearing,  a  prevalent  vice  of  the  Englim  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  292,  293. 

Sweating  Sicknefs,  in  the  ijthand  i6th  centuries,  account  of,  x.  122. 

$<weyn,  King  of  Denmark,  invades  England,  iii.  118.  Wages  war  with 
the  Englim,  120.  Inflicts  dreadful  miferies  on  them,  12 1.  Death  of, 
and  its  confequences,  122. 

Sworn  Brothers,  in  chivalry,  who,  vi.  322,  323. 

Sylvius  Bonus,  a  Britifh  author,  notice  of,  ii.  84. 

Synods,  held  in  England,  viii.  3.  12. 14.  20.  27.  29.  43.    xii.  i.  24.  60,  61. 


T. 


See  Shrew/bury. 


Tallages,  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.  35,  36. 
Tancred,   King  of  Sicily,  ufurps  the  throne^  *.  196.      Treaties  between 
Richard  I.  and  Tancred,  ib. 
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Taniftry,  in  the  Irifh  cuftoms,  explained,  i.  296,  297. 

Tapeflry  made  in  England  in  the  iithand  12th  centuries,  vi.  198. 

— confiderable  quantities  of,  imported  in  the  nth  and  12th  centu- 
ries, vi.  275,  276. 

Tafcla,  the  word,  found  on  Cunobelin's  coins,  ii.  250.  Its  import  ex- 
ammed,  250 — 252. 


^  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.  36,  et  feq. 

Tenures,  Feudal,  nature  and  principles  of,  explained,  vi.  i  j  —  19. 

Teftaments,  Anglo-Saxon  law  concerning,  iii.  402-405. 

Te'w^efbury,  battle  of,  ix.  220 — 223. 

Theatrical  performances,  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  374.     Ecclefiaftical 

plays,  called  miracles,  374.     Secular  plays,   375,  376.     Myfteriesand 

miracles  of  the  I3th  and  141)1  centuries,  viii.  419,  420.      Moralities, 

420.     Tragedies  and  comedies,  what,  420,  42 1 .     Of  the  i6th  century, 

^   xii.  382,  384. 

Texa/i,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  i.  287. 

TAanes  or  nobles  of  England,  different  degrees  and  privileges  of,  iii.  325, 
326.  The  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  the  fame  with  the  ancient  German 
comites,  326— 328.  State  of  the  thanes  and  their  lands,  329,330. 
Derivation  of  the  term  thane,  329,  note. 

Theft,  Anglo-Saxon  law  concerning,  iii.  407— 410.  Frequent  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  339.  How  punifhable  by  law  of  Richard  I.,  vi. 
286. 

Theodore,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  206,  207.  Exercifeth  his  me- 
tropolitical  authority,  208.  His  actions  and  death,  214.  Literary 
character  of,  iv,  12,  13. 

Theodojius,  Governor  of  Britain,  i.  107.  His  great  fuccefs  and  wife  con- 
duct, 1 08.  Much  beloved  there,  109 — in, 

Theobald,  Abbot  of  Beck,  elected  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  v.  321. 

Thomas  Becket,  rife  of,  v.  340.  Elected  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  341. 
Difobliges  King  Henry  II.,  341.  Breach  between  them,  342.  Their 
oppofite  views,  342,  343.  Promifes  to  obey  the  conftitutions  of  Chi- 
rendon,  344,  345.  Of  which  he  repents,  346.  Attempts  to  leave 
England,  but  is  put  back,  *'£*  Further  contumacy  of  Becket,  347. 
Tried  before  the  parliament,  and  convicted,  348.  Further  proceedings 
againft  him,  349,  350.  His  audacious  conduct,  351,  352.  Makes  his 
efcape  out  of  the  kingdom,  353.  A  fplendid  embaffy  fent  to  the  Pope, 
to  procure  his  depofition,  353,  354.  Ill  fuccefs  of  the  ambaffadors  at 
the  court  of  France,  354,  355.  Becket' s  agents  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  the  Pope,  355.  Speeches  of  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  to  the  Pope, 
356.  His  anfwer,  and  their  return  to  England,  357.  Becket's  reception 
by  the  King  of  France,  357.  And  by  the  Pope,  358.  Severe  meafures 
againft  Becket  and  his  friends,  359.  The  conduct  of  the  Pope  and 
Becket  offenfive  toHenryII.,36i.  Becket  excommunicates  feveral  per* 
fons,  and  threatens  to  excommunicate  the  King,  362,  363.  Henry 's  pre- 
cautions againft  the  threatened  excommunication,  364.  Becket,  prevented 
by  the  King  of  France  from  excommunicating  Henry,  excommunicates 

his 
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his  minifters,  365,  366.  Letter  of  the  Englifh  bimops  to  Becket, 
363,  364.  Change  in  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome,  366,  367. 
Confirmation  of  Becket,  367,  368.  He  is  fupported  by  the  King  of 
France,  368.  Duplicity  of  the  Pope,  369.  Condefcenfion  of  HenrylL, 

370.  Inflexibility  of  Becket,  370.      The    King  appeals  to    Rome, 

371.  Attempts   to  reconcile  them,  unfuccefsful,  372 — 375.    Becket 
excommunicates  feveral  perfons   of  high   rank,  376.      Two    nuncios 
from  the  Pope   fruitlefsly  endeavour    to  make  peace,    376.      Terms 
of  reconciliation  mutually  propofed,  and  mutually  rejected,  377,  378. 
Precautions  to  prevent  the  fentence  of  excommunication  being  pub- 
limed  in  England,  379.      Terms  of  reconciliation  fettled  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  379,  380.     Reconciliation  between  Henry  and  Becket,  381 
—  383.     Becket's  agents  ill  received  in  England,  384.     Becket,  having 
fent  before  him  fentences  of  excommunication  and  fufpenfion  againft  fe- 
veral bifhops,  lands  in  England,  385,386.  Troubles  about  the  excommu- 
nicated bimops,  386.   Becket' s  progrefs  from  and  return  to  Canterbury, 
387.     Paflionate  expreffions  of  the  King,  388.     Becket  killed,  389  — 
391.     Delineation  of  his  character,  391.    Immediate  effects  of  Becket's 
death,  392.     Canonized,  401.     His  fhrine  vifited  by  Henry  II.,  154, 
401.     And  by  Louis  VIL,  King  of  France,  405.     Expenfive  retinues 
of  Becket,  vi.  331,332. 

Thor,  a  Saxon  deity,  account  of,  iii.  177. 

Thorp,  William,  perfecuted  forherefy,  x.  5,  6. 

Thurftan,  Archbifhop  of  York,  difputes  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury for  the  primacy,  v.  310.  Prevarication  of  the  Pope,  311.  Ob- 
tains a  decifion  in  his  favour,  316.  Difputes  between  him  and  the 
Biftiop  of  Winchefter,  328.  Appeals  to  Rome,  329. 

Time,  how  computed  by  the  Druids,  ii.  16 — 21. 

Tin  mines,  of  antient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  136. 

Tin,  exported  from  Britain  by  the  Phoenicians,  ii.  202.  And  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 2 1 8.  Great  quantities  exported  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries. 
vi.  272. 

Tiptoft.    See  Worcejler. 

Titkings,  inftitution  of,  and  how  governed,  iii.  334,  335.  Great  union 
among  the  members  of  a  tithing,  336.  Advantages  of  this  inftitution, 
337.  Societies  formed  in  imitation  of  tithings,  337,  338. 

Titus  Livius,  the  hiftorian  of  Henry  V.,  notice  of,  x.  132,  133. 

Tobias,  Biftyop  of  Rochefter,  Life  of,  iv.  25. 

Torture,  antient  Britifh  law  concerning,  i.  332.  Employed  in  the  I5th 
century,  x.  73. 

Tournaments,  origin  of,  vi.  367.  Defcription  of,  368 — 370.  Permif- 
fion  of  Richard  I.  for  holding  them  in  England,  409,  410.  Account 
of,  in  England  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  411—415.  Ac- 
count of  a  fplendid  one  in  England,  in  1467.,  284 — 286.  Splendid, 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  xii.  354,  355. 

Tournay,  befieged  by  Edward  III.,  vii.  214.  Reduced  to  great  diftrefs, 
215.  Siege  raifed  in  confequence  of  a  truce,  2 16. 

Towers,  antient  circular,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  iv.  124—126. 

To wns,  antient  Britifli,  account  of,  ii.  115,  116, 

-—Anglo-Saxon,  how  governed,  iii.  341. 

Towton> 
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Tovuton ,  battle  of,  ix.  176 — 178. 

Tracee,  William,  burnt  for  herefy,  after  his  death,  xii.  35.  36. 

Trade.     See  Commerce. 

Trading  towns,  chief,  of  Britain,  ii.  229,  230.  In  the  nth  and  1 2th  cen- 
turies, vi.  259 — 266.  In  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  338,  339. 

Tragetours  or  Jugglers  of  the  I4th  century,  account  of,  viii.  421,  422. 

Trail,  Robert,  Bimop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notice  of,  viii.  83. 

Tranfubflantiation,  doctrine  of,  when  firil  introduced  into  the  creed  of  the 
Englifh  church,  v.  277.  Srongly  declared  by  the  council  of  Rome,  45-0. 
Eftablifhed  as  a  doctrine  of  the  church  in  the  I3th  century,  viii.  35. 
The  received  creed  of  the  church  in  the  151^1  century,  x.  41,42. 

Trajlamare,  Henry,  Earl  of,  crowned  king  of  Caiiile,  vii.  273.  Is  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Najara,  274.  Defeats  and  puts  to  death  the 
tyrant  Don  Pedro,  276. 

Trial  by  judicial  combat,  when  introduced,  vi.  45.  By  jury,  when  intro- 
duced, 48. 

Tr'mobantes,  Kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  254 — 
257.  ii.'4ii. 

Trinoda  Neceffitas,  nature  of,  vi.  9. 

Trithing  man  and  Trithing  courts,  jurifdiction  of,  iii.  341,  342. 

Trivet,  Nicholas,  the  hiftorian,  notice  of,  viii.  242 — 244. 

Troops,   Roman,  number  of,  in  Britain,  i.  366. 

Tudor,  Owen,  marries  the  Queen-dowager  Catherine,  ix.  113.  Is  im- 
prifoned  after  her  death,  and  makes  his  efcape,  114. 

Turgot,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  character  of,  v.  331.  Account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  vi.  131.  133* 

Tykr,Wat,  heads  an  infurrection  againft  Richard  II.,  vii.  307.  Progrefsof 
the  infurgents,  308,  309.  They  enter  London,  309.  Murder  feveral 
great  men,  310."  Are  met  by  Richard,  310,  311.  Wat  Tyler  killed, 
312.  Ar; d  his  followers  difperfed,  ib. 

Tyranny  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv.  340.  Of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, vi.  349,  350. 


U. 

TTNIFERSITT,  fabulous  account  of,  founded  by  King  Bladud,  ii.  73, 
74.  See  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Paris,  Glafgow,  St.  Andrew's. 

. Advantages  of  univerfities,  vi.  1 62 .  Important  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  Englifh  univerfities,  in  the  I2th  and  1 3th  centuries,  viii. 
252,  253.  Univerfities  founded  at  Nortl^mpton  and  Stamford,  but 
diflblved,  259,  260.  Third  Univerfity  of  England,  260.  None  in 
Scotland  till  the  1 5th  century,  x.  154. 


V. 

TfACOMAGI*  kingdom  of,  fituation  of,  i.  287. 

Valentia,  Roman  province  of,  extent  x>f,  i.  349. 
VOL.  xii.  o  o  Valour 
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Valour  in  war,  of  the  antient   Britons,  ii.  300,  301.       Of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  309,  310-     Diminifhed  after  their  fettlement  in  Britain,  311, 
312.     Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  335,  336.     Of  the  Euglifh  in  the 
I3th    and   I4th  centuries,  viii.   374.      In  the   1 5th  century,   x.   286- 
—287. 

Value  of  money,  comparifon  of,  in  the  I  ith  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  302 — 
306.  Comparative  value  of  money,  and  of  expences  of  living  in  the 
I3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  352,  353. 

Venereal  dife afe,  when  introduced  into  Europe,  xii.   217.   218. 

Venicontes,  kingdom  of,  fituation  of,  i.  288. 

Verey  Robert  de,  Duke  of  Ireland,  raifes  an  army  to  defend  Richard  II., 
vii.  337.  Is  defeated,  ib.  Dies  inobfcurity,  339. 

Verjification  of  the  antient  Britifh  poets,  ii.  184.  Rules  of  verification 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  iv.  171 — 1 74.  Great  variety  of  verification, 
174,  175.  Examples  of,  in  Englifh,  175. 

Verulamium,  taken  by  the  Britons,  i.  53. 

Vicar  of  Britain,  power  and  office  of,  i.  349,  350,  351. 

Vices  of  the  antient  Britons  delineated,  ii.  310,  315.  Of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  iv.  338 — 342.  Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  342 — 350.  Of 
the  Englifh  in  the  i  jth  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  382 — 388.  In  the 
I5th  century,  x.  286 — 291.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  357,  359 — 
362. 

Victories,  naval,  account  of,  —  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  x.  244. 
Henry  VI.,  245.  Edward  IV.,  245.  Richard  III.,  245,  246. 

Villains  in  grofs,  numbers  and  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  vi.  3. 

•  regardant,  fervices  of,  vi.  4. 

Villanage,  decline  of,  in  England,  x.  54. 

Vineyards,  Englifh,  in  the  I3th  century,  viii.  269,  270. 

Virtues  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  298 — 310.  Of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  ir. 
308—327.  Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  333 — 341.  Of  the  Englifh 
in  thei3th  and  I4th  centuries,  viii.  374 — 382.  In  thei5th  century,  x. 
291—298.  In  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  356.  358,  359. 

Vif count,  dignity  of,  when  created,  x.  54. 

Vortigern,  Sovereign  of  the  Silures,  character  of,  i.  130,  131.     Recom- 
mends the  invitation  of  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  131. 
Voyages  for  making  difcoveries,  promoted  by  Alfred  the  Great,  iv.  212. 
Voyage  of  Ochter,  with  remarks,    213 — 216.      Of  Wulfstan,  217, 
218. 


W. 

JffXKEFlELD,  battle  of,  ix.  167,  168. 

Wales,  political  divilions  of,  iii.  312 — 314. 

Constitution  of,  from  the  6th  to  the  nth  centuries,  iii.  378,  379. 

Hiftory  of,  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  iii.  33,  34.  57.     In  the 

9th  century,  80,  Si.  In  the  tenth  century,  104.  The  Welfti  tribu- 
taries to  England,  107.  Reign  of  HowelDha,  106,  108.  His  fucccf- 
fors,  108.  Hiflory  of  Wales  from  978.10  1066.,  156,  159.  Succefs- 
ful  expedition  into,  by  Harold,  150*  State  of,  in  the  nth  century,  v^ 

*  51, 
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51.     In  the  I2th  century,  115,  116.  187.     In  the  I3th  century,  262. 
Invaded  and  conquered  by  Edward  I.,  vii.  70 — 72.     Effects  of  that 
conqueft,  72.     Englifh  laws,   cu Horns,  and  courts  introduced  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  viii.  124,  125.     See  its  princes  under  their  refpeclive  names. 
Wales,  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of,  in  the  loth  century,  iii.  283. 
Wallaces  Sir  William,  effects  a  revolution  in  Scotland,  vii.  100-     Defeats 
the  Englifh,  1 01,  102.     Invades  England,  102.  Defeated  by  Edward  I. 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  104.     Taken  prifoner,  and  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted, no. 

Walls,  Roman,  in  Britain,  diflertation  on,  ii.  469,  et  feq.  Forts  ere&ed 
by  Agricola,  470,  471.  Wall  erected  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  i.  80. 
ii.472,  473.  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  474 — 477.  Wall  of  Seve- 
rus,  i.  89,  90.  ii.  477,  478.  Its  fortifications,  479.  Stationes,  what, 
479,480.  Lift  of,  481.  Caftella,  what,  481,  482.  Complement  of 
troops  allowed  to  them,  482 — 484.  Severus's  wall,  broken  through, 
by  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts,  485. 

Walftngham,  Thomas,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  x.  130,  131. 
Wnltheof,   Earl  of  Northumberland,  marries  Judith,  William  I.'s  niece,  v. 
23.     Confpires  againft  him,  and  confefTes  firft  to  Lanfranc,  25.     Com- 
municates the  affair  to  William,  25,  26.     Is  condemned  and  inhumanly 
executed,  27. 
Walivorth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  kills  the  infurgent  Wat  Tyler,  vii. 

312. 

War,  art  of,  antiquity  of,  ii.  141.  All  the  antient  Britifh  youth  trained 
to,  142.  Conltitution  of  the  Britifh  armies,  143.  Their  different 
kinds  of  troops,  144 — 146.  Chariots  and  chariot-lighting,  147 — 152. 
Their  ftandards,  153.  Military  knowledge  and  ilratagems,  154 — 157. 
Valour  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  war,  301.  Their  fondnefs  for  war, 
310.  Their  cuftoms  in  war,  330 — 332.  Art  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  iv.  139.  All  freemen  among  them  were  warriors,  139 — 141. 
But  not  the  clergy,  141.  Nor  flaves,  142.  Anglo-Saxon  youth  trained 
to  the  life  of  arms,  145,  146.  Their  armies,  how  drawn  up,  and  battles 
how  conducted,  146 — 148.  Anglo-Saxon  cuftoms  in  war,  357,  358. 
Account  of  the  art  of  war  as  pra&ifed  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  201 
— 217.  State  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  I2th  and  1 3th  centuries,  viii.  285 — 
293.  In  the  I5th  century,  x.  188 — 199.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  281. 
War- danc e  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  368,  369. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  pretends  to  be  Richard  Duke  of  York,  fon  of  Edward 
IV.,  xi.  34.  Difficult  to  difcover  the  truth  of  the  opinions  refpefting 
him,  34 — 36.  Has  very  few  fupporters  in  Ireland,  36.  Invited  to 
Paris  with  promifes  of  affiftance,  36,  37.  Is  received  in  Flanders  by 
the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  Duke  of  York, 
37.  Vifited  by  friends  of  the  York  party,  from  England,  32.  Henry 
VIL  endeavours  to  difcover  Warbeck,  39.  Warbeck  is  betrayed,  40. 
Attempts  to  land  in  England,  42.  Goes  to  Ireland,  44.  And  thence 
to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  received  by  James  IV.  as  Duke  of  York,  45,  46* 
Marries  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  47.  Invades  England,  and  publifhes 
a  manifefto,  47,  48.  Is  joined  by  very  few,  48.  Leaves  Scotland,  53. 
And  goes  to  Ireland,  ib.  Lands  in  Cornwall,  and  is  joined  by  the  in- 
furgents,  54.  Copy  of  his  proclamation,  xii.  387 — 392.  Befieges 

o  o  2  Exeterj 
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Exeter,  but  raifes  the  fiege,  xi.  54,  55.  Flees  to  a  fan£tuary,  55.  Ig 
enticed  thence  and  carried  to  London,  56.  Efcapes,  •  nd  is  again  taken, 
and  confined  in  the  tower,  57.  His  confeffion,  $7,  58.  Copy  thereof, 
xii.  392 — 394.  Is  executed,  xi.  58.  DifTertation  on  his  character,  xii. 

395*  434 — 453* 

War-chariots  of  the  Britons,  i.  1 8.  Different  kinds  of,  ii.  147.  Benna, 
tb.  Petoritum,  Currus,  and  Covinus,  148.  Efledum  and  Rheda, 
149.  Great  numbers  of  chariots,  and  dexterity  of  their  drivers,  150. 
Chariot-fighting,  continued  long  in  Britain,  152. 

War-fongs  of  the  antient  Britons,  different  forts  of,  ii.  174.  For  inflaming 
the  fury  of  the  combatants,  175.  For  roufing  their  courage,  176. 
Triumphalfongs,i77,i78.  War-fongs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  359, 360. 

Ward/hips,  a  fource  of  revenue  to  the  Englifh  crown,  vi.  i£. 

Warham,  William,  Bifhop  of  London,  elected  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, xii.  8.  Difpute  between  him  and  hisfuffragans,  11,12.  Difpute 
between  him  and  Wolfey,  24.  27.  His  death  and  character,  45,  46. 

Warrenne,  Earl  of,  his  bold  reply  to  Edward  I.,  vii.  70. 

Warwick*  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of,  appointed  Regent  of  France, 
ix.  115.  Dies  there,  1 16. 

- Richard  Nevile,   Earl  of,  furnamed  the    King-maker,   defeats 

and  takes  Henry  VI.  at  Northampton,  ix.  163.  Is  defeated  by  Queen 
Margaret  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  170,  171.  Sent  by  Edward  IV. 
on  an  embaffy  to  France,  194.  Honoured  by  Edward,  197.  In  favour 
with  him,  200.  Revolts  againft  him,  204.  Is  refufed  admittance  into 
Calais,  205.  Is  received  at  the  French  court,  206.  Contracts  his 
daughter  to  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  VI.,  207.  Returns  to  England, 
209.  Expels  Edward,  21  o.  And  reftores  Henry,  2 1 1 .  Steps  taken 
by  Warwick,  213.  Prepares  to  meet  Edward  IV.,  215.  Slain  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  2 1 9. 

Edward   Plantagenet,    Earl    of,   fon    of  George   Duke    of 

Clarence,  iroprifoned  by  Henry  VII.,  xi.  3.     Executed,  59. 

Wat  Tyler.     See  Tyler. 

Watches,  when  introduced  into  Britain,  viii.  282.  Curious  one  of  Robert 
Bruce  defcribed,  ib. 

Water  carriage,  origin  and  progrefs  of,  in  antient  Briton,  ii.  260 — 268. 

Water  ordeal.     Cold  water  ordeal,  iii.  43  i — 433 .     Hot  water  ordeal,  433. 

Wealth  of  antient  Britain,  decline  of,  ii.  257,  258. 

Weavers'  Gilds •,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  notice  of,  vi.  196,  197. 

Weights  and  Meafures,  Hate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  xii.  316 — 318. 

Wcffex,  kingdom  of,  founded,  iii.  8.  Extended  by  the  conquefts  of 
Cerdic,  8 — n.  Cinigefil  and  Quicelm,  kings  of  Weflex,  22.  Cen- 
wall  and  his  fuccefibrss  36,  37.  Reign  of  Kentwin,  40,  41.  Of 
Ceodwalla,  41.  Of  Ina,  42.  Of  his  fucceflbrs,  47 — 51.  55,  56. 
The  Weft  Saxons  converted  to  Chriftianity,  202.  Situation  of  this 
kingdom,  306. 

Wejlminjler,  council  at,  v.  300.  Proceedings  of  a  fecond  council,  314. 
316.  A  third  council  at,  321.  Clergy  at,  declare  for  King  Stephen, 
326.  Council  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  343.  400. 

Whcthamjled,  John,  the  chronicler,  account  of,  x.  132. 

Whit  fa,  council  of,  iii.  204, 

White, 
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Whitet  cardinal  Robert,  life  of,  vi.  133. 

Wickliffit,  John,  oppofes  the  abufes  of  the  Popes,  viii.  66.  Summoned 
before  the  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  deterred  from  pronouncing 
fentence  againft  him,  67.  Summary  of  his  doctrines,  67,68.  Proceed- 
ings againil  his  followers,  69,  70.  His  death,  71.  Great  fuccefs  of 
the  preachers  of  his  doctrines,  72.  (See  Lollards.}  Account  of  hig 
birth  and  education,  231,  232.  Calumniated  by  the  clergy,  233. 
Eulogies  of,  234,  235.  His  dodlrines  condemned,  x.  13. 

Widiiille,  Elizabeth,  married  by  Edward  IV.  ix.  188.  Her  relations  re- 
warded, 189.  Her  coronation,  190,  191.  Takes  fanctuary  at  Weft- 
minfter,  250.  Is  vifited  by  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  251.  Gives  up 
her  fon  the  Duke  of  York,  256.  Leaves  the  fanctuary^  277,  278.  Is 
perfuaded  to  give  her  daughter  to  Richard  III.,  282.  Is  confined  by 
her  fon-in-law  Henry  VII.,  xi.  13. 

Wightt  Ifle  of,  formerly  united  to  Britain,  ii.  211. 

Wilfred  converts  the  kingdom  of Sufiex  to  Chriftianity,  iii.  21 1.  Continu- 
ation of  his  hiftory,  212.  His  haughty  conduct,  218.  Appeals  to 
Rome,  219.  The  Pope  determines  in  his  favour,  220.  Is  created 
Bifliop  of  Hexham,  221.  Death  and  character,  221,  222.  Funeral 

of»  iv-  356>  357- 

William  Duke  of  Normandy,  vifits  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  iii.  144. 
Splendidly  entertains  Earl  Harold,  149.  Prepares  to  aflert  his  claim  to 
the  Englifh  throne,  153.  Lands  at  Pevenfey,  with  60,000  men,  155. 
Y.I.  Battle  of  Haftings,  3.  Defeats  the  Englifh,  4.  His  behaviour 
after  the  victory,  5.  Remains  of  the  Englifli  army  retire  to  London, 
5.  William  marches  to  London,  6.  London  furrenders  to  him,  7. 
Makes  preparations  for  his  coronation,  7.  Is  crowned,  8.  Tumults 
at  his  coronation,  ib. 

William  J.,  firil  acts  of  his  government,  v.  9.  Prudent  conduct  of,  to- 
wards the  Englim,  10.  Returns  to  Normandy,  II,  12.  Infurrection 
of  the  Englifli,  12.  William  returns  to  England,  13.  SupprefTes  the 
revolts,  14.  Revives  the  tax  of  Danegelt,  14.  Revolts  of  Earls  Ed- 
win and  Morcar,  15.  Which  are  fupprefled  by  William,  16.  The 
Englim  affifted  by  the  Scots  and  Danes,  revolt,  1 8.  Take  York  caftle, 
19.  Which  William  recovers,  20.  And  lays  the  North  of  England 
defolate,  20.  Vifits  Normandy,  23.  Returns  to  England,  26.  And 
orders  the  execution  of  Earl  Waltheof,  27.  Returns  to  Normandy, 
28.  War  between  him  and  his  fon  Robert,  28 — 30.  To  whom  he  is 
reconciled,  30.  Sends  him  into  the  North  with  an  army,  3 1 .  Orders 
Doomsday  Book  to  be  written,  32.  Seizes  his  uterine  brother  Odo 
Bifliop  of  Bayeux,  33.  Threatened  with  invaiion  from  Denmark,  34. 
Vifits  Normandy,  35.  His  death,  36.  And  chara&er,  37.  Ecclefi- 
aftical  ftate  of  the  kingdom  during  his  reign,  271,  et  feq.  Refufes 
fubmiffiori  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  276.  Introduces  important 
changes  in  the  polity  of  the  church  of  England,  278.  And  in  the  cir- 
cumitances  of  the  Englifli  nation,  vi.  8,  9.  Made  very  liberal  grants  of 
land  to  his  barons,  on  what  obligations,  n — 18.  Annual  amount  of 
.  his  revenue,  41 . 

William  Rufus,  acceflion  of  to  the  crown  of  England,  v.  38.     Coronation, 
ib.     Confpiracy  againft    William  II.,  39.      Which  is   fruftrated,  40. 

Invafion 
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Invafion  of  Normandy  propofed,  41.  Peace  between  him  and  Robert* 
43.  , Rupture  between  William  and  Robert,  44,  45.  Hoftilities  com- 
menced, 45.  A  confpiracy  againft  him,  difcovered  and  defeated,  46. 
Robert  mortgages  his  dominions  to  him,  47.  Expedition  into  Wales, 
ib.  War  with  France,  ib.  War  with  Heli  de  la  Fleche,  48,  49. 
Is  accidentally  killed  when  hunting,  49,  50.  Character  of  William, 
50  51 .  Account  of  the  breach  between  him  and  Archbifhop  Anfelm, 
281—289. 

William,  Prince,  fon  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  preferved  from  the 
machinations  of  Henry  I.  v.  65.68.  Valiant  conduct  of,  71.  His 
death,  79. 

_ ,  Prince,  fou  of  Henry  I.,  drowned  in  returning  from  Normandy, 

v.  72 — 74. 

the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  invades  England,  v.  154.     Is  taken 

pnfoncr,  155, 156.  Confluences  of  that  event,  156.  Does  homage  to 
King  John,  232.  265,  Expedition  againft,  and  peace  concluded,  241. 
Purchufes  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  .263.  His  honourable 
conduct  to  Richard  I.,  264.  War  with  John,  265,  266.  Treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  kings,  266.  Difputcs  with  the  Pope  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bifhop  of  St  Andrews,  v.  415 — 420. 

oj  Malmfburyt  the  biftorian,  life  and  character  of,  vi.  136 — 138. 

Winchelfey,  Robert,  elected  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  24.  At- 
tempts to  fupport  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  church,  but  is  obliged  to 
fubmit,  25 — 27.  Excommunicates  all  who  oppofe  the  clergy,  27,  28. 
Involved  in  troubles  with  Edward  I.  31,  32.  Recalled  from  exile  by 
Edward  II.,  42.  His  death  and  character,  47. 

Winchefter,  Bifhop  of,  quarrels  with  his  brother  King  Stephen,  v.  322. 
Effects  thereof,  323.  Convenes  a  council  at  Winchefter,  323,  324. 
Scheme  for  erecting  Winchefter  into  an  archbifhopric,  328. 

.         ,  Peter  de  Roches,  Bifhop  of,  chofen  joint  regent  with  Hubert 

de  Burgh,  vii.  4.     Conduct  of  the  two  regents,  5.     Is  difgraced,  13. 

,  Henry  Beaufort,  Cardinal  of,  impeached  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter,  ix.  125.     Procures  full  pardon,  ibid. 

,  council  of,  v.  294.     Clergy  at,  declare  for  the  Emprefs  Maude, 

325. 

Wine  trade,  ftate  of,  in  England,  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  273. 

Wijloart,  George,  perfecuted  and  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.  133 — 140. 

. Robert,  Bifhop  of  Glafgow,  notice  of,  viii.  81. 

Wit  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  338,  339. 

Wittlefey,  William,  nominated  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  63.  Hi* 
death,  65. 

Witnejest  Anglo-Saxon  law  concerning,  iii.  425 — 427. 

Wittenagemote,  affembled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  iii.  359.  The  higheft 
court  of  judicature,  368.  Its  powers,  369.  Its  members  in  the  molt 
antient  times,  369,  370.  In  later  times,  370.  Their  qualification,  371. 
Other  members,  371,  372.  The  king  propofed  the  matter  to  be  de- 
bated, 373.  Stated  times  of  meeting,  373,374.  Extraordinary  meet- 
ings, 374.  Privileges  of  the  members,  375.  General  obfervations  on 
this  court,  376. 
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Wolfey,  Thomas,  Archbifliop  of  York  and  Cardinal,  introduced  to  the 
court   of  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  84.     Becomes  his   confidant,  85.     Bifhop 
of    Tournay  and  Lincoln,   103.      Archbifhop   of   York,  109.      His 
grcatnefs,   109,  no.     Elevated  to  the   cardinalate,    no.     The  great 
feal  committed  to  him,   115.      Reigns  without  a  rival,   115.     Caufes  of 
his  greatncfs,   116.     Wolfey 's  abufe  of  his  power,   117.123.     Courted 
by  great  princes,   124.     His  artful  concilia,  125.     Increases  in  power 
and   riches,    127.       Regulates    the   interview   between    Francis  I.  and 
Henry  VIII.,   128.     Is  courted  by  Francis,   129 — 130.     Treats  with 
the  French  minifters,   135.     Bulls  in  his  favour,   144.     Vifits  the  Em- 
peror,  147.     Inconvenience    of  Wolfey 's    ab fence,   149.      Afpires    to 
the  papacy,   150.     Courted    by  the    Emperor,   153.     His  increafmg 
favour  with  Henry,   157.     Haughty  conduct  in  thehoufe  of  commons, 
158,  159.     Difappointed  again  of  afcending  the   papal   throne,   166. 
Rewarded  by  the  French  for  effecting  a  treaty,  1 80.     Wolfey  in  dan- 
ger, ib»     His  duplicity  to  Charles,  214.     Waits  on  Queen  Catherine 
relative  to  her  divorce,  222.     Holds  a  court  with  Campegius  on  the 
fame  {abject,  227,  228.      Deceit  of   the   Pope  and  Cardinals,    229. 
Henry   difcontented  with  Wolfey,  231.       Sufpects  him   of  deceiving 
him,   232.       Fall  of  Wolfey,  234 — 237.     His   goods  forfeited,  238. 
Wolfey  impeached  in  parliament,  239,  240.     Diftrefs  of  the  Cardinal, 
242.      His   ficknefs  and   recovery,  243 — 244.     Dejection,  244.     Fa- 
vours conferred  on  him  by  Henry,  245.     Wolfey  goes  to  the  north, 
245,  246.     His  behaviour  there,  246,  247.     His  instalment  appointed 
247,  248.     Arrefted  in  his  way,  248.     Reaches  Leicefter  abbey,  and 
dies,  249.     His  character,  250.     Was  a  patron  of  learning,  xii.  207, 
208.     Account  of  his  college  at  Oxford,  247 — 249. 
Women,  how  treated  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  320 — 323.     Employment 
of,  325 — 329.     Ranks  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  331.     Anglo- 
. Saxon  laws  concerning,  393 — 397.     Authority  of  hufbands  over  them, 
398,  399.     Punimment  for  violating  their  honour,  420.     Influence  of, 
among    the   northern  nations,    accounted   for,    iv.  89.       Refpectfully 
treated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  345 — 347.     Drefs  of  the 
antient  Britifh  women,  ii.  348.     Diftinctions  between  the  drefs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  women    and  men,  iv.  386,  387.     Drefs  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  women,  vi.  360.     Drefs  of  Englishwomen  in  the  I3th  and 
1 4th  centuries,  viii.  402,  403. 

Wool,  exported  from  Britain  by  the  Phoenicians,  ii.  204.  State  of  the 
export  trade  in  wool,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  269 — 271. 
Exported  to  a  very  confiderable  extent  in  the  1510  century,  x.  249. 
Woollen  manufacture,  Hate  of,  in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  iv.  137. 
Law  of  Richard  I.  concerning  it,  vi.  197 — 198.  Laws  for  its  encou- 
ragement, viii.  283,  284-  Different  kinds  of  cloth  made,  284,  285. 
Laws  for  its  encouragement  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  187.  State  of, 
in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  276 — 280. 

Worcejler,  John   Earl  of,  account  of  his  love  of  literature,  x.  143,  144. 
A  collector  of  books,   145.     Returned  to  England  on  the  acceffion  of 
Edward  IV.,  ib.     Beheaded,  146.     His  works,  146,147. 
World,  fyileru  of,  according  to  the  Druids,  ii.  27—29. 

Worjhip 
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Worfttip  of  the   Druids,    account  of,   i.  162 — 178.      Of  the  Heathen 

Saxons,  iii.  179 — 184. 
Wounding  any  perfon,  how  punifhed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  iii.  415, 

416. 

Wulfftan's  voyage  to  the  Baltic,  narrative  of,  iv.  217,  218. 
Wufftan,  Bifhopof  Worcefter,  repartee  of,  iv.  389. 
Wyatty  Sir  Thomas,  character  of  his  poetry,  xii.  297,  298. 
Wykes,  Thomas,  an  Englifli  hiftorian,  notice  of,  viii.  240. 


Y. 

Duke  of,   uncle   to  Richard  II.,   appointed  regent,  vii.  351. 
Joins  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
362. 

,  Richard,  Duke  of,  appointed  Regent  of  France,  ix.  in.     Com- 

miffionedto  treat  of  peace  with  France,  112.  Deprived  of  his  regency, 
115.  Afpires  to  the  crown,  133.  Takes  up  arms,  144.  Isenfnared, 
145.  But  delivered,  146.  Appointed  protector,  150,  151.  De- 
prived of  his  protectorfhip,  152.  Gains  the  firfl  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
153.  His  moderation,  154.  Re-appointed  protector,  154,  155.  De- 
prived again  of  his  office,  156.  Efcapes  a  plot  laid  for  him,  156^ 
157.  Coalition  of  parties,  157.  His  party  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Blore-heath,  160.  Yorkifts  return  into  England,  162*  Gain  the 
battle  of  Northampton,  163.  Announces  his  defign  of  claiming  the 
crown,  165.  Slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  168.  His  ion  the 
Earl  of  Rutland  murdered  by  Lord  Clifford,  169. 

,  Edward,  Duke  of,  fon  of  the  former,  obtains  a  victory  at  Mor- 
timer's Crofs,  ix.  170.  Enters  London.  172.  Mounts  the  throne, 
172,  173.  See  Edward  IV. 

,  Archbifhop  of,    difputes  the   primacy  with   Canterbury,  v.  273, 

274.  Determination  againft  York,  274.  The  difpute  revived,  310, 
311.  And  determined  in  favour  of  York,  316.  Archbifhop  declared 
primate  of  Scotland,  413.  The  Scottifli  clergy  refufe  to  fubmit  to 
him,  414* 

Tort,  city,  befieged  by  the  Englifh  and  burnt,  v.  19.  The  whole  coun- 
try between  it  and  Durham  defolated  by  William  I.,  20.  State  of  its 
trade  in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  vi.  265,  266.  Convocation  at 
York,  in  the  I5th  century,  x.  38,  39. 

Youth,  Britifh,  were  all  trained  to  war,  ii.  142. 

,  Anglo-Saxon,  all  trained  to  war,  iv.  145. 

-,  Englifh,  manners  of,  in  the  J5th  century,  x.  299,  300. 


THE   END. 
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